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T959  tf  a large 

public  city  ur^iversity,  a record  was  kept  of  the  impact  of  the  ^ 

program  or>  the  workir^g  class  studer^ts  recruited  from  the  university.  To 
progress  of  the  new  institution  and  its  students,  a huge 

was^  collected  and  social  science  analyses  ranging  from  demographic  studies 

following  different  stages  of  the  social  history  of  the  ^ oreSoul 

of  vari^les.  pattern  analyses,  sociometric  analyses  and  combinatiof^  o P . 
approaches  were  made.  A flow  chart  of  the  students  career  is  drawn  measuring 
quality  of  eariier  work,  outcome,  scholarship  level,  Pe^s®''®"®"®®:  P.®®®  J|'®  °s 

^e  students’  parents’  lack  of  education  on  preparation  and  P®^^^^^^®®  ^ 
measured  and  patterns  of  the  students’  adjustment  to  high  academic  d^ands  a 
personal  development  are  ^sketched  Researchers  examined  ®*^dent  reactions  to 
various  aspects^of  different  faculty  roles  (as  lecturer,  discussion  leader,^ 
counselor  etc)  as  well  as  to  alternative  learning  situations,  The  conclusion  is  <hat  an 
excellent  college  can  be  effective  in  a -streetcar-  college  setting  with  unselective 
Admission  if  students  and  faculty  are  highly  involved  in  the  ®dwcat^na| 

Volume  II  contains  selected  research  conducted  at  the  college  by  researchers  of 
Sferent  disciplines  and  interests  on  many  aspects  of  the  college  environment  and 

student  development.  (JS) 
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Summary 


The  research  which  Is  reported  here  iras  initiated  even  before 
Ha^vthorn  college  opened  its  doors.  The  idea  of  a small  autonomous 
college  providing  a first  rate  education  to  interested  students 
on  a large  urb.an  campus  was  at  that  time  a very  new  idea.  Its  pio- 
neers felt  a responsibility  to  themselves » to  City  University,  and 
to  higher  education  in  general,  to  keep  a record  of  what  they  were 
doing  and  systematically  to  examine  the  result  of  their  effort. 

This  was  from  the  start  the  function  of  "Program  Study."  The  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Education  was  obtained  to  help  finance  this 
self-study  a few  years  after  Program  Study  had  been  launched. 

The  main  focus  of  the  study  thus  became  the  impact  of  the  high 
demand  program  of  Hawthorn,  on  the  working  class  students  recruited 
by  the  large  state  University,  its  parent  institution. 

In  Chapter  I,  we  examine  the  career  of  the  1959  entering  class 
taken  as  a whole;  first  steps,  faltering  or  successful;  how  many 
persevered,  how  many  dropped  out;  what  proportion  decided  to  continue 
their  studies  elsewhere  than  in  Hawthorn;  how  many  graduated  and  when 
what  proportion  achieved  academic  excellence.  As  we  present  these 
basic  facts,  we  introduce  the  reader  to  the  major  hurdles  of  college 
life  at  Hawthorn,  and  we  give  a sense  of  the  context  within  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  "working  class  students"  can  be  gauged. 

In  Chapter  II  we  tackle  the  thorny  question  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  most  practical  operational  definition  of  "working  class 
student."  After  examining  several  possibilities,  we  select  the  Index 
of  parents'  educction.  From  then  on,  when  we  speak  of  'handicapped" 
students,  we  mean  those  who  come  from  families  in  which  neither 
parent  finished  high  school.  For  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  we  compare 
these  students  to  those  with  parents  better  educated  in  various 
degrees.  We  examine  their  preparation  for  college,  their  ability 
to  perform,  their  expectations  from  college,  their  career  orienta- 
tion. Going  one  step  further,  and  focussing  back  on  the  facts 
presented  in  Chapter  I,  we  see  the  impact  of  the  (lack  of)  parents' 
education  on  the  students'  early  success  or  failure,  their  persev- 
erance in  Hawthorn  (and  in  college),  the  outcome  of  their  studies, 
both  in  terms  of  graduation  and  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  their 
work.  We  also  consider  the  typical  ways  in  which  they  maintain  or 
alter  their  original  choice  of  curriculum.  One  additional  thing  of 
importance  is  discovered  in  this  chapter^-the  differences  in  prepa- 
ration for  college  between  men  and  women.  Data  on  both  sexes  are 
separately  tabulated  and  conanented  on  throughout  this  chapter. 
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In  Chapter  III  we  divide  our  "handicapped  students"  into  small 
groupings*  according  to  (“-heir  scores  on  entrance  tests.  We  look 
carefully  at  key  statements  from  their  1963  interviews,  to  capture 
the  flavor  of  their  experience  at  Hawthorn.  VJe  quote  abundantly 
from  these  interviews  and  when  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  early  stages  of  a given  experience,  from  the  1960  interviews 
as  well.  We  draw  sketches  of  the  types  of  response  to  Hawthorn  made 
by  these  students,  and  find  that  they  are  distinguishable  not  only 
in  terms  of  their  capacity  to  perform,  but  also  ii  terms  of  their 
approach  to  work,  to  time,  to  self-change,-  to  knowledge  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find  that  a substantial  number  from  each 
subgrouping,  no  matter  how  poor  their  preparation  for  college, 
manage  not  only  to  graduate  but  to  acquire  a real  taste  for  the 
intellectual  life.  Since  this  chapter  provides  the  most  direct 
approach  to  the  problem  under  study,  we  present  then  and  there 
some  general  conclusions  and  practical  suggestions. 

liut  two  important  factors  have  been  dealt  with  only  in 
passing:  relationships  with  peers  and  relationships  with  faculty 

members.  On  the  basis  of  a sociometric  test  taken  in  1963,  sup- 
plemented when  necessary  by  other  data,  we  undertake  in  Chapter 
IV  the  study  of  the  various  student  "worlds"  (by  which  mean 
"cultures",  only  insisting  on  the  interaction  aspect  more  than 
is  usually  done).  We  first  point  out  the  elements  of  homogeneity 
and  heterogeneity  in  the  student  body  of  1959.  Then  we  make  a 
special  study  of  the  sets  of  students  who  emerge  as  leaders.  Next, 
we  point  out  the  basic  perspectives  of  six  student  worlds,  and  the 
background  of  the  students  who  belong  to  them.  We  find  that  our 
"handicapped"  students  are  far  from  segregated  in  a small  world 
of  their  own  or  relegated  to  the  role  of  secondary  members.  To 
a greater  or  lesser  degree,  they  ar-  Involved  in  all  the  worlds, 
and  some  of  them  have  achieved  a prominent  position  air;ong  their 
fellows.  VJe  close  this  chapter  with  some  evidence  that  there  is 
a common  element  which  appeals  to,  and  even  inspires,  students 
from  all  worlds— a deep  Interest  in  education,  in  the  continuing 

process  of  learning. 

In  Chapter  V we  come  to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  delicate 
but  also  most  vital  questions:  has  this  small  college  truly  of- 

fered its  students  unusual  access  to  the  faculty?  After  describing 
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in  some  detail  the  premises  and  efforts  of  the  Hawthorn  staff  in 
launching  the  college,  and  their  various  occasions  for  contact 
with  the  students,  we  study  the  students’  statements  of  their  own 
response  to  the  faculty.  First,  we  use  the  Ego-chart  which  graph- 
ically presents  the  various  relationships  of  the  students  to 
faculty  and  peers  within  Hawthorn,  at  City  University,  and  to  other 
people  off  campus.  We  examine  two  cliques  of  successful  students, 
cliques  drawn  from  two  very  different  worlds,  and  study  their 
members'  pattern  of  response  to  their  environment  in  general  and 
to  the  faculty  in  particular.  We  see  where  these  two  cliques 
agree  and  disagree  in  their  appreciation  of  various  faculty  mem- 
bers. We  then  find  that  a large  majority  of  their  fellow  students 
join  them  in  agreeing  on  their  judgement  of  the  importance,  in 
their  own  development  and  for  Hawthorn  in  general,  of  a few  par- 
ticularly involved  faculty  members.  An  effort  is  made  to  find 
commonalities  between  students  singling  out  the  same  faculty 
member,  or  between  students  and  the  faculty  member  they  choose. 
Here,  as  in  the  study  of  the  worlds,  what  is  striking  is  the 
heterogeneity  of  background  among  partners  in  almost  any  relation- 
ship. 


There  follow  three  exhibits.  In  the  first  two,  the  students 
tell  in  their  own  words  about  their  experience  at  Hawthorn  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  University,  where  most  of  them  take  close  to  half 
of  their  courses.  Most  students  indicate  how  much  more  satisfac- 
tory is  their  student  role  at  Hawthorn,  particularly  in  relation- 
ship to  the  staff.  The  last  exhibit  gives  some  information  on 
the  academic  career  and  other  relevant  characteristics  of  the 
Hawthorn  faculty. 

Having  documented  the  availability  and  meaningfulness  of 
staff  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  Chapter  VI  we  examine  the  impact 
of  various  types  of  relationships  upon  the  intellectual  and  also 
the  personal  development  of  the  students.  Several  main  approaches 
are  taken.  First,  we  find  that  the  Mentor  role  of  the  staff  member 
stands  out  among  the  various  combinations  of  important  relation- 
ships. Second,  we  find  that  the  difeerent  ways  in  which  students 
interpret  their  instructors*  motivations  and  rationale  can  be 
grouped  into  a few  consistent  ideologies,  two  which  seem  properly 
characteristic  of  Hawthorn,  another  more  detached,  the  last  more 
traditional.  Here  again,  we  examine  the  position  of  our  handi- 
capped students,  and  find  that  they  tend  to  see  the  Hawthorn 


professor  as  competent  innovator > or  to  hold  with  a rather  tradi** 
tionalist  ideology  of  the  benevolent  v/ell- trained  pedagogue*  They 
do  not  usually  emphasize  the  more  personal  aspects  of  the  instruc- 
tor’s motivation  and  involvement,  though  many  say  they  have  been 
greatly  helped  in  the  early  stages  of  their  college  life  by  the 
friendly  countenance  of  their  early  discussion  leaders. 

In  a final  effort  to  assay  the  value  of  the  Hawthorn  style  of 
8 tudent-f acuity  relationship,  we  select  four  principal  character- 
istics, not  based  only  on  students*  choices,  but  also  on  what  they 
do  and  on  what  their  answers  demonstrate— do  they  find  that  they 
can  relate  easily  to  any  faculty  mender,  one  whom  they  find  meaning- 
ful, accessible  and  friendly,  but  also  under  whom  they  may  actively 
study? — do  they  show  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  faculty 
meinber  they  select  as  most  meaningful  to  them? — have  they  found  a 
meaningful  faculty  member  early  in  their  college  career?— are  they 
willing  to  ascribe  desirable  qualities  to  members  of  the  staff? 

We  find  that  all  these  characteristics  have  a definite  positive 
Impact  on  the  academic  performance  of  the  students.  Their  impor- 
tance to  the  students  personally  has  been  spelled  out  time  and 
again  in  statements  quoted  all  through  this  Volume. 

In  conclusion  we  think  we  can  affirm  that  Hawthorn  has  started 
fulfilling  its  promise  as  a high  quality  small  college.  It  has 
enkindled  in  many  of  its  students  a love  of  learning,  has  given 
them  varied  opportunities  for  friendship  with  peers,  has  brought  to 
many  of  them  the  services  of  an  interested  and  dedicated  faculty 
(by  the  students'  own  account).  It  has  done  this  for  students  from 
the  least  educated  backgrounds  as  well  as  for  the  children  of 
college  graduates,  sometimes  along  different  pathways,  more  often 
in  remarkable  comlngllng. 


A 


INTRODUCTION,  MEOHODOLOGY 


Ttie  Setting 

Hawthorn  College,  the  latest  of  the  ten  colleges  and  schools. at 
City  University  was  added  in  1959  when  a decision  vms  made  to  break 
away  from  the  ordinary  pattern  of  City  higher  education  and  to  try 
an  earlier  model,  the  small  college  with  its  own  student  body,’  st&ff, 
location,  and  course  offerings.  Could  such  an  institution  be  viairle 
in  this  setting,  could  it  give  itself  an  adequate  staff  and  curricu- 
lum; could  its  image  be  made  cleai-  and  consistent;  could  it  be  meshed 
with  other  institutions  in  the  basic  complex  of  City  University? 

Would  students,  burdened  with  the  strain  of  commuting  and  Job  holding 
be  willing  to  follow  a series  of  basic  sequences,  so  much  the  harder 
to  fit  into  a constantly  evolving  work  situation;  would  they  benefit 
from  the  added  contact  with  fellow  students  and  staff  members  made 
highly  visible  by  participation  in  the  identical  pattern  of  courses? 
Would  an  urban,  principally  working  class  population,  such  as  public 
universities  usually  attract,  respond  to  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  smaller  institution?  Could  Hawthorn  College  make  its  high 
demands  perceivable  and  acceptable.  Could  a staff  and  student  body 
enact  a sub-culture  within  the  larger  university  world  which  would 
act  as  a liberating,  affirming  catalyser  and  sustainer  for  its  mem- 
bers. Could  the  students  adjust  to  a situation  which  demanded 
that  they  be  truly  members  of  the  larger  academic  complex,  members  • 
of  the  larger  community,  sharers  in  its  life  and  facil3.ties,  partici- 
pants in  its  institutions  and  student  life? 

What  would  the  impact  of  an  institution  having  a consistent 
program  be  on  its  students  and  on  the  overall  university?  What  pro- 
cesses can  be  detected  that  effect  student  motivation  to  pursue 
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knowledge,  to  persevere  through  the  dozen  hurdles-  psychological, 
Institutional  and  econonic-  which  face  the  poor  students  in  any 
urban  university?  This  is  our  problem,  this  is  the  burden  of  our 
four  years  of  research  which  started  before  any  student  set  foot 

in  this  Hawthorn  College. 


Recruitment  of  Student  Body. 


In  order  to  make  this  new  venture  a uniquely  useful  one  for 
the  University  as  a whole,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  recruit  a 
special  student  body  but  to  allow  Hawthorn  College  to  work  with 
the  ordinary  City  University  undergraduate  who  entered^either  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  of  Liberal  Arts  as  freshman.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  this  experiment,  schemes  were  devised 
which  would  allow  Hawthorn  College  to  accept  a sizeable  contingent 
from  each  cooperating  college.^  Recruitment  devices 
the  College  of  Engineering’s  draft  of  Civil  Engineers  (while  al- 
loi/ing  students  entering  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  o 
volunteer),  to  the  Colleges’  of  Medicine  and  Education  scheme  to 
invite  a given  proportion  of  students  planning  to  enter  their 
schools  at  City  University  to  prepare  at  Hawthorn  College,  to  a 
random  Invitation  scheme  operating  in  Liberal  Arts  where  every 
nth  students  was  invited. 


Thus  in  the  Fall  of  1959,  Hawthorn  College  had  a student 
body  which  was  a microcosm  of  the  undergraduate  population  of  City 
University,  students  who  had  met. its  ordinary  admission  standar  s 
and  who  had  agreed  to  enter  on  their  college  careers  in  this  new 

setting. 

Brochures  had  been  sent  out  to  the  city’s  high  schools;  Haw- 
thorn College’s  chief  figures  participated  in  interviews  on  tele- 
vision, and  a few  articles  appeared  in  the  local  press.  All  pub 
licity  stressed  Hawthorn  College’s  experimental  nature,  its 


Liberal  Arts  acts  as  the  service  unit  for  the  Colleges  of  ^ 
ucation  and  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Business 
prepares  the  students  for  the  University’s  Medical  and  Law  SchoolRi 
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llho  were  these  students?  Sixty  came  in  from  the  College  of  Ed- 
ucation,  fifty  came  in  from  the  College  of  Engineering,  fifteen  were 
preparing  for  Law  School,  sixty  were  pre-medical  students,  twenty 
came  in  from  Business  Administration  and  a hundred  and  ten  came  from 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  For  more  on  the  vagaries  of  an  experi- 
mental design  once  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  administrators  see 
Appendix  'Evaluating  an  Experimental  College  Program  with  Ii^stitu- 
tiSSl  Lcords"  by  Sally  W.  Cassidy  et  a.  (0  of  E.  Project  0990, 
Contract  3-20-001,  D.  Campbell  Principal  Investigator.) 


Integrated  general  progran,  Its  snail  classes » its  desire  to  foster 
student  independence,  and  the  advantages  of  a snail  college  atmosphere 
in  a larger  university  setting. 

A comparison  of  students  coning  to  Hawthorn  College  in  the  Fall 
of  1959  with  a sample  of  freshmen  entering  dty  University’s  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  shows  that  there  is  strikingly  little  difference  in 
the  tV70  groups  in  socio—denographic  characteristics,  in  high  school 
preparation,  in  entrance  test  scores,  in  various  personality  measures, 
and  in  perception  of  the  goals  of  college  education.  Two  factors  did 
differentiate  the  two  groups.  Hawthorn  College  recruited  a relatively 
heavy  preponderance  of  men  over  women^,  and  those  having  a readiness 
to  try  out  new  ways  (as  measured  by  the  OPI  scale.) 

It  would  not  be  misleading  to  think  of  the  Hawthorn  College  stu- 
dent as  a local  boy,  a second  generation  inanigrant,  probably  of  Slav 
or  Northern  European  origin,  whose  parents  might  well  speak  a foreign 
language  at  home.  His  parents  more  likely  than  not,  have  less  than 
twelve  years  education  apiece.  His  father  is  a salaried  employee, 
more  likely  a blue  collar  worker  than  a minor  clerk.  He  is  probably 
Protestant,  although  he  has  one  chance  in  four  of  being  a Roman 
Catholic  and  one  chance  in  five  of  being  Jewish.  This  student  went 
to  an  ordinary  public  school  and  considered  himself  in  the  upper  fifth 
of  his  class.  He  considered  himself  best  prepared  in  Humanities  but 
was  most  interested  in  Science,  least  well  prepared  in  foreign  lang- 
uages but  least  interested  in  Mathematics. 

A third  of  his  peers  are  of  English  or  Celtic  origin,  and  have 
parents  both  of  whom  went  to  college.  Two  in  five  have  fathers  who 
are  businessmen,  technicians,  or  professionals.  One  in  four  comes 
from  an  outstanding  high  school,  but  one  in  ten  went  to  one  of  the 
worst  high  schools  in  the  city.^  A third  of  his  peers  thought  the 


^This  preponderance  does  not  appear  in  the  classroom  or  on  campus, 
given  the  complementary  preponderance  of  men  among  the  transfer  students 
to  City  University. 

^he  singular  reflects  the  modal  type,  the  plural  the  more  frequent 
other  types. 


most  important  goal  of  college  was  training  for  future  work,  but 
almost  as  many  chose  intellectual  development  as  their  most  important 
goal.  He  thought  his  goal  was  achievable,  particularly  if  he  tried 
hard  enough  and  xjorked  persistently.  He  did  not  see  college  as  an 
enjoyable  place,  or  college  work  as  interesting  in  itself,  but  rather 
as  self-enhancing  or  as  a necessary  step  towards  a fairly  sharply 
focussed  future  occupation.^ 

An  examination  of  the  entering  student’s  image  of  Hawthorn  College 
showed  that  they  often  believed  it  to  be  an  elite  college,  that  they 
thought  they  had  been  specially  selected,  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  College  which  they  understood  best  were  its  overall  size,  its  snail 
classes,  its  concern  for  coherence  in  curriculum,  its  stress  on  indep- 
endence, and  on  infomal  access  to  staff.  A subsequent  study  showed 
that  misunderstood  were  Havjthom’s  standards  (some  saw  the  school  as 
very  tough,  others  as  less  demanding  than  other  City  University  col- 
leges) , access  to  specialized  fields  in  ordinary  Liberal  Arts  programs 
(e.g.,  I v;ant  to  be  a psychologist  or  mathematician  and  I can’t 
become  one  at  Hawthorn),  and  the  College’s  position  on  the  student 
being  self-disciplined.  It  became  the  task  of  Program  Study  to  follow 
that  first  class  of  entering  students  throughout  their  college  career, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  impact,  if  any,  the  carefully  devised 
Hawthorn  program  would  have  on  them. 

Documenting  a new  institution  is  a jtaggering  task.  Hawthorn 
would  be  developing  a distinctive  culture  or  failing  to  do  so,  incor- 
porating unknovm  recruits  and  their  constructing  networks  of  relation- 
ships, surviving  as  a going  institution  though  imbedded  in  a huge 
university  with  its  own  established  culture  and  organizational 
arrangements,  or  being  engulfed  by  its  milieu.  It  seemed  important  ^o 


^We  found  the  very  sane  misconceptions  cropping  up  three  years  later 
when  we  analysed  the  reasons  why  students  enterirg  City  University  pre- 
ferred not  to  come  to  Hawthorn  College.  New  reasons  emerged  of  course, 
but  the  major  reasons  were  the  same-  it  is  too  hard  (or  too  easy),  it 
can't  prepare  me  for  Education  (or  History,  or  ^^usiness)•  Recent  reasons, 
more  accurately,  cite  problems  of  self-discipline  (I  need  prodding  in 
order  to  work  well),  intimacy  (I  like  to  lose  myself  in  a crowd;  I don^^t 
miL,e  to  be  obliged  to  speak  up  in  classes),  or  the  particular  "egghead" 
image  which  Hawthorn  College  projects  in  some  of  the  city  high  schools. 
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collect  a huge  variety  of  data,  to  show  what  happened,  win  or  lose, 
not  knoi^ing  in  advance  whether  or  not  any  of  then  would  turn  out  to 
be  of  prime  importance  in  the  end.  Just  anticipating  the  need  of 
those  later  writing  up  the  material  collected  in  systematic  fashion, 
to  check  out  a hunch,  we  collected  agendas  and  reports  of  Student 
Board  meetings,  lists  of  students  planning  and  attending  freshman 
camps,  student-faculty  get  togethers,  protest  rallies  of  various  sorts. 
An  effort  was  made  to  keep  track  of  items  on  the  bulletin  board  of 
the  Center,  of  the  one-night  stand  petitions,  or  poems  or  cartoons. 

An  effort  to  get  at  faculty  style  brought  tape  recorders  and  observers 
using  Bales'  technique  into  key  classrooms.  All  lectures  were  taped  and 
kept 30  as  to  assess  faculty  styles,  which  later  was  done  and  proved 
useful — reaching  out  to  the  student  vs.  I am  the  maestro  on  my  podium. 
More  prosaic  lists  of  probationers  and  those  selected  for  semester 
honors  at  University-wide  convocations;  those  attending  ROIC  and  those 
whose  works  were  exhibited  at  the  Christmas  and  Spring  Art  Shows;  those 
who  were  proficient  in  jazz,  in  classical  guitar;  those  who  earned 
their  way  through  Hawthorn  managing  posh  cinemas  showing  the  best 
foreign  films,  and  those  who  made  it  by  managing  an  all-night  cafe 
or  downtown  parking  lot;  girls  who  tablehopped;  girls  who  modeled  for 
University  art  classes,  boys  who  delivered  campus  mail  or  who  lugged 
around  audio-visual  equipment;  students  who  were  regulars  in  tutorial 
programs  for  inner  city  grammar  school  kids  and  students  who  went  on 
missions  such  as  going  to  Alabama  V7hen  the  first  Negro  student  was 
being  barred  from  campus;  students  going  to  Europe,  to  Frisco,  to  the 
Village;  to  Indian  Reservations  and  London  film  schools;  students  who 
were  newly  interested  in  municipal  politics  and  those  who  came  from 
old  world  ideologically  committed  socialist  families;  students  who 
signed  up  to  vote  on  the  first  possible  occasion  after  their  twenty- 
first  birthday  and  those  who  waited  for  a presidential  election  to 
come  around. 

Yet,  tabulating  the  data  endlessly  provides  no  knowledge  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  process.  ^Jhat  V7as  yet  to  be  discovered  was  which 
variables  are  indeed  worth  reporting,  to  what  extent,  why,  and  in 
connection  x^ith  what?  The  questions  came  from  the  staff  who  asked 
about:  did  a student's  job  interfere  with  his  studies,  did  students 
invite  other  students  home,  which  x^ere  difficult  components  of  first 
year  basic  course,  which  were  interesting?  This  checking  on  faculty 
hunches  later  continued  in  the  probes  which  twice  put  to  the  students 
a number  of  real  problems  confronting  the  staff.  Work  done  in  one 
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context  proved  useful  in  another,  such  as  the  probe  on  staff  structuring 
courses  and  naking  clear  their  expectations  to  students  which  served 
as  background  for  the  discussion  in  Chapter  III  of  the  feeling  of  con- 
fusion of  students  of  poor  educational  background;  this  in  turn  allowed 
the  important  discovery  of  the  whole  gestalt  of  knowledge  seen  as  some- 
thing which  gets  poured  into  one*s  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  endless  streams  of  socio-demographic  infor- 
mation did  alert  us  to  the  silent  presence  of  Poles,  to  the  abrupt 
shifts  in  flow  of  students  from  good  high  schools,  indeed  to  the  deter- 
ioration of  some  of  these  same  high  schools.  We  were  able  first  to 
become  aware  of  and  then  document  the  increasing  number  of  students 
already  engaged  in  considerable  intergenerational  conflict  or  witnessing 
conflict  between  their  elders.  Each  increment  of  new  data  set  off  a 
wave  of  speculation,  particularly  in  the  Social  Science  staff,  who  were 
already  prone  to  spinning  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  my,  students  ■ the 
students.  This  kept  up  a high  level  of  alertness  as  the  first  ’‘Hawthorn" 
class  was  viewed  against  successive  entering  classes,  each  highly  dis- 
tinctive as  it  reacted  to  broad  shifts  in  the  national  mood. 

Uncovering  the  living  processes  of  education  requires  endless 
poring  over  the  data,  trying  to  find  out  regularities  and  patterns, 
sensitizing  oneself  to  the  real  value  of  a given  instrument.  Months 
were  thus  spent  on  student  rankings  of  college  goals,  first  trying  to 
decide  whether  taking  first  and  second  choices  separately  or  in  com- 
bination was  the  more  useful,  then  in  devising  codes  which  seemed 
adequate  to  changes  in  a student’s  ranking  of  his  college  goals  made 
by  the  student  in  his  senior  year. 

Finally  all  this  sifting  and  processing  ended  up  as  three  pages 
in  Chapter  II,  plus  a three  page  Appendix.  Py  then,  however,  we  had  out- 
grown our  early  fascination  with  lists  of  college  goals  and  learned  how 
to  pay  attention  to  behavioral  indices,  such  as  the  changes  in  cur- 
riculum (hence  developing  the  notion  of  Liberal,  Adaptive,  Instrumental 
approaches)  and  to  what  students  said  in  open-ended  questions. 

The  CCI  (College  Charactexlstics  Index),  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
use^l  in  several  ways,  first  in  permitting  Hawthorn  to  be  viewed  in 
the  broader  national  context  and  comparisons  to  be  made  with  elite 
colleges,  with  university , colleges,  with  urban  colleges.  This  allowed 
us  on  the  one  hand  to  have  some  sense  of  laying’ constructed  a college 
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which  walked,  quacked  and  tasted  like  an  elite  college.  On  the  other 
hand  it  highlighted  the  great  difference  between  Hawthorn  and  elite 
colleges  in  the  level  of  predictability  of  Hawthorn’s  basic  curriculum, 
in  the  energy  and  ambition  of  its  student  body.  It  proved  to  be  a 
useful  device  in  allowing  us  to  document  the  amazing  strength  of  con- 
sensus about  Hawthorn  and  its  persistence  through  the  years. 

The  Pitfalls  of  Intimate  Knowledge,  the  Values  of  Distance 

The  staff  was  heavily  involved  in  the  research  on  Hawthorn  by  its 
very  knowledgeablllty,  its  constantly  whetted  curiosity,  its  readiness 
to  raise  questions  and  to  offer  hypotheses  explanatory  of  newly  per- 
ceived student  behavior,  its  generous  participation  as  expert  in  endless 
discussions  of  research  design  where  one  school’s  pooh-poohing  question- 
naires and  recommending  the  cultivation  of  a few  key  informants  was  met 
by  another  clan’s  austere  reliance  on  standardized  instruments  and 
shying  away  from  Informants  as  potentially  contaminating.^ 

Several  staff  members  wrote  up  portions  of  the  data  in  reports 
which  are’ published  in  this  work.  We  all  could  not  help  but  be  con- 
cerned about  how  to  guard  against  the  natural  bias  in  favor  of  one’s 
students,  one’s  staff,  one’s  pet  hypotheses.  One  very  real  guarantee 
was  the  multiplicity  of  approaches.  The  interlocking  research  teams 
were  confronted  with  each  other’s  findings  and  often  jointly  elaborated 
tests  which  would  dredge  up  satisfactory  evidence — a procedure  which 
proved  realistic,  given  the  devoted  thoroughness  and  persistence  of 
Hawthorn’s  full  time  research  staff.  Data  coming  in  from  participant 
observers  or  from  obsarvant  participants  helped  verify  intimations  of 
student  activity  derived  primarily  from  comparing  names  on  myriad 
lists  of  camp  cookouts,  NSA  delegates  and  students  ever  employed  at 
Hawthorn,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  sociometric  data  derived 
from  several  different  Instruments,  and  administered  by  different 
personnel  from  the  interviewers,  helped  us  place  their  much  fuller 


^The  first  set  of  data  was  collected  under  almost  surgically  aseptic 
conditions,  as  were  the  final  interviews  which  were  administered  by 
strangers  to  both  students  and  staff.  Many  of  the  Initial  codes,  par- 
ticularly on  the  faculty,  vrere  worked  out  by  people  who  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  final  vTriting  up.  Serious  attempts  were  made  to  set  and 
maintain  high  standards  for  coding  and  relentlessly  to  check  for  relia- 
bility. 
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descriptions  of  a student’s  involvenent  with  Hawthorn  staff  in  a cruder, 
but  more  comparable,  matrix  of  his  peers’  overall  relationship  with 
that  staff  and  with  City's  staff,  where  a given  student  could  be  per- 
ceived as  more  intricately  or  more  simply  woven  into  the  whole  network 
of  university  relationships  as  detailed  by  his  whole  class. 

Useful  Inside  Knoi-zledge,  the  Cooperative  Insider,  the  Informant 

Yet,  by  and  large,  research  at  Hawthorn  benefited  immensely  from 
the  pervasive  Interest  of  staff  and  its  willing  gift  of  time,  but 
more  important  from  its  ongoing  alertness  to  the  endless  shifts  in 
the  student  environment,  in  the  university  milieu  and  even  in  Haw- 
thorn's relationship  with  the  neighborhood,  with  suburban  parents, 
with  local  community  college  and  the  like. 

True,  there  seemed  to  be  persistent  biases,  despite  repeated 
vows  of  repentence.  These  biases  were  those  which  focussed  observa- 
tions on  students  in  the  general  over  those  in  professional  curriculum; 
biases  which  favored  boys  over  girls.  Core  members  of  Hawthorn  over 
students  at  the  periphery  or  those  heavily  committed  to  City  University 
student  activity;  bias  bringing  in  ten  observations  of  rich  ethnic  data 
for  one  scrap  on  cleancut  suburbia,  a dozen  anecdotes  on  working  class 
students^  to  one  account  of  the  child  of  professionals;  detailed  account 
of  parties  where  student  journalists,  artists  and  political  activists 
were  well  represented  but  hardly  the  barest  rumor  of  an  equally  signi- 
ficant gathering  among  potential  teachers.^ 


^Though  often  woefully  Ignorant  of  it;  "working  class"  students 
often  proved  to  be  sons  and  daughters  of  highly  placed  union  officials 
who  were  a recognized  part  of  the  local  arlstrocracy. 

^Occasional  encounters  with  students  who  c£ime  in  for  an  interview 
as  part  of  a random  sample  acted  as  partial  corrective  as  did  the  increas- 
ingly more  voluminous  reports  by  off  campus  research  collaborators  or  the 
shrewd,  sharp  observation  of  a colleague  just  passing  through  who  did  not 
perceive  import  of  the  telling  anecdote  or  who  blandly  served  up  an  al- 
ternative explanation. 
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.Still  the  judgement  bu^essed  by  four  years*  observation,  of  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Student  Board,  the  agreements  of  colleagues  who 
had  had  the  students  in  class  or  estimates  made  from  his  responses  to 
2 pjQj0Qrive  test,  the  constant  assessment  and  reassessment  of  who  was 
responding  to  hawthorn’s  challenge,  v;hat  role  fraternities  played 
6ountering  Hawthorn’s  impact,  or  merely  giving  a student  who  wanted  to 
live  on  campus  a convenient  and  cheap  pied-a- terra) , none  of  these 
insights  could  be  written  off  if  only  because  these  very  conversations 
helped  mold  Hawthorn.  Correctness  of  response  was  greatly  speeded, 
and  hopefully  made  sensitive  by  the  fine  edge  of  colleagues*  observa- 
tion. This  in  turn  bred  a mutual  confidence  which  allowed  for  sharing 
of  disappointments  as  well  as  triumphs. 

Students  themselves  carried  out  small  research  projects  at  Haw- 
thord  often  focussing  on  the  pattern  of  sociability  at  the  Hawthorn 
Center,  sometimes  investigating  cliques  in  the  one  and  only  girls 
dorm,  sometimes  chasing  do\wi  the  meander ings  of  fellow  students  who 
were  spectacular  procrastinators  or  the  meteor  path  of  some  campus 
celebrities  or  the  internecine  battles  between  various  student  organ- 
izations whose  differences  seemed  miniscule  compared  to  their  comon 
ferocity.  These  somewhat  haphazardly  chosen  but  often  painstakingly 
carried  out  efforts  provided  the  researchers  with  some  of  the  most 
astute  observations,  giving  us  some  hint  of  the  unsuspected  labyrinth 
of  student  life. 

A small  college  of  its  very  nature  cannot  provide  the  researcher 
with  large  numbers  of  students  to  be  fit  into  elaborate  Greco-Roman 
squares  or  any  other  patterns  characteristic  of  multivariate  analysis. 
Even  the  humble  Chi  Square  has  its  minimal  requirements  of  a given  N 
for  each  cell.  We  could  hope  gradually  to  accumulate  reasonable 
number  of  students  incarnating  intriguing  combinations  of  variables 
but  could  the  difference  of  national  mcod,  say  before  or  after 
President  Kennedy’s  assassination,  be  discounted  or  would  it  override, 
blot  out,  or  unduly  heighten  one  component  of  the  overall  pattern  we 
were  trying  to  examine? 

Some  inequalities  of  distribution  were  built  into  Hawthorn  by 
its  constituting  document.  The  Gray  Book,  which  decreed  that  Social 
Scientists  would  face  freshman  classes  of  twelve.  Natural  Scientists 
freshman  classes  of  eighteen,  while  Humanities  teachers  would  face 
Junior  classes  (shrunk  by  attrition)  of  twenty  or  more.  This  led 


4he  underlying  theory  was  maximizing  high  level  contact  early  in 
undergraduate  Education  so  as  to  develop  an  independent  student  who 
could  handle  his  later  classes  with  minimal  faculty  guidance. 
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necessarily  to  major  comparisons  (such  as  In  the  Gamson  study)  being 
made  not  betvjeen  all  three  staffs,  but  only  between  Social  Scientists 
and  Natural  Scientists  who  not  only  had  students  In  common  but  were 
numerous  enough  to  permit  other  than  one  at  a tine  analysis. 

Some  Inequalities  sprang  up  from  the  different  conduct  of  Indivi- 
duals and  staffs.  Thus  four  Individual  staff  members  each  drew  to  him- 
self more  student  affirmation  than  went  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty  put  together.  One  staff,  similarly  grossly  disproportionate 
ruined  easy  statistical  analysis  by  drawing  the  lion’s  share  of  student 
attention. 

But  even  the  much  larger  numbers  available  in  the  LA  sample  were 
deceptive.  Under  careful  scrutiny  their  reassuring  bulk  shrank  to  a 
pitiful  few  when  we  eliminated  those  who  could  not  have  become  Haw- 
thorn students?  part  time  students,  evening  students,  students  In  cer- 
tain para-professional  curricula,  those  admitted  to  City  University 
after  Hawthorn  registration  closed.  Thus  tight  comparisons  between  the 
two  settings  were  obdurated  not  by  lack  of  data  but  because  the  bulk 
of  the  data  was  gathered  from  students  who  did  not  have  an  equal  chance 
of  having  been  invited  to  Hawthorn. 

Then  numbers  refused  to  stay  put  but  seemed  to  sv7ell  and  shrink  as 
the  Drop  Out  returned  (which  occured  often  enough  for  us  to  coin  a special 
term,  the  ricochet  student).  Then  City  University  took  students  in 
three  times  a year  and  graduated  them  twice  a year.  VJhere  should  one 
draw  the  line  establishing  an  individual’s  membership  even  in  a class; 
at  entry?  at  graduation?  Eager  beaver  students  loading  themselves  up 
with  courses  for  each  of  eight  successive  semesters  (or  less)  could 
catch  up  with  students  who  had  entered  college  when  they  had  been  high 
school  Juniors.  The  Hawthorn  class,  which  is  the  chief  focus  of  this 
report,  vzhlle  fortunately  keeping  its  distinctive  membership,  still 
contributed  to  vagaries  of  numbers  by  having  members  who  slowed  doi«i 
the  pace  of  their  college  career  either  by  periodic  withdrawals,  or 
by  taking  a year  off  to  study  elsewhere,  or  by  staying  an  extra  year 
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to  firm  up  newly  acquired  interests,  or  by  simply  doing  so  poorly 
that  it  took  longer  to  accumulate  the  designated  number  of  credit  hours. 

Thus  the  reader  will  often  find  that  numbers  don’t  match.  This 
will  usually  reflect  the  differing  periods  in  which  the  data  was 
worked  up,  and  not  a cavalier  disregard  to  minimal  standards  of 
research-  the  numbers  should  always  add  up. 

Reflections  on  Research  in  a Small  College 

In  a small  college,  one  is  not  working  on  an  anonymous  sample. 

The  interviewing  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  common  life.  All  instruc- 
tors are  involved?  unless  they  desolidarize  themselves,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  desolidarize  oneself  in  a small  college. 

How  the  tests  (such  as  the  OPI)  v/ere  made  acceptable: 

Through  explanation  of  why  they  had  to  be  given. 

Through  elaboration  of  principles  of  use  which 
satisfied  the  students  (eg.,  overall,  not  indi- 
vidual, analysis.) 

There  might  have  been  a temptation  to  make  compliance  obligatory; 
eg,,  you  will  receive  your  degree  only  after  you've  had  a final  inter- 
view. r>ut  this  throws  research  into  the  ranks  of  unpleasant  require- 
ments imposed  by  "them"  and  jeopardizes  the  fullness  if  not  the  ver- 
acity of  the  account,  invites  the  student  to  monosyllabic  replies. 
Rather,  the  raison  d'etre  of  research  and  the  spirit  of  cooperating 
with  it  needs  to  be  established  early.  Certain  key  points  were  made 
effectively: 

The  college,  as  a community,  trying  out  certain  ways  of 

doing  things  on  behalf  of  all  of  higher  education. 


^Low  grades  earned  in  one  course  had  to  be  compensated  for  by 
higher  grades  in  another  if  not  by  repeating  the  course  itself. 


The  common  desire  to  improve  our  own  program  by  becoming 
aware  of  our  own  practices  and  results. 


The  relevance  of  relating  various  aspects 
outside  the  college  to  each  other,  to  understand  their 
impact  on  one  another,  to  gain  intellectua  mas  ery  o 
one's  world. 


At  Hawthorn,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  open  door 

all^Lrts’ (including  fellow  instructors  and  unregistered  students)  were 
welcome  at  discussion  groups. 

One  of  the  problens  engendered  by  the  cooperative  character  of 
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The  variety  of  Analyses 

Each  chapter  of  this  valume  represents  a different  style  of 
social  science  analysis.  Thus,  as  we  cover  different  topics  we 
use  different  kinds  of  data  in  different  ways,  drawing  from  dif- 
ferent traditions  in  research,  trying  to  put  to  use  different 
skills. 

Chapter  I is  demographic.  It  follows  the  various  stages  of 
the  social  history  of  the  student  population.  It  shows  how  this 
population  falls  into  important  groupings  in  terms  of  the  insti- 
tutional process  (e.g.  grouping  of  the  drop  outs,  grouping  of  the 
early  graduates,  etc.).  One  has  to  accept  the  Institutional  model 
as  a norm  and  to  work  from  It.  The  discoveries  are  primarily 
those  of  surprising  contrasts  in  size,  or  of  Instances  where  the 
actual  facts  depart  from  Institutional  definitions  or  expectations 
(e.g.  how  long  does  it  take  to  graduate). 

Chapter  II  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  variables.  An 
independent  variable,  operationally  defined  by  objective  measurable 
criteria  (here,  parents'  education)  is  considered  important  to  the 
process  under  study  (student's  education  in  college).  Its  impact 
on  the  preparation  for  and  the  undergoing  of  the  process  is  followed, 
) in  terms  of  its  relation  to  dependent  variables,  the  definition  and 

relevance  of  which  to  the  process  are  in  large  part  taken  for  granted 
(e.g.  curriculum  decisions).  These  depstdint  variables  are  also 
operationally  defined  from  behavioral  data  (even  data  in  which  the 
student  reports  an  experience  or  a wish,  e.g.  college  goals,  are 
treated  as  "behavior") . The  various  associations  or  correlations 
observed  shed  light  on  the  relevance  of  the  independent  variable  to 
the  process:  the  analyst  reconstructs  imaginatively  some  aspects 

of  the  experience  undergone  by  the  student,  and  thus  comes  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  kinds  of  persons  who  happen  to  fall  within 
the  categories  established  for  the  independent  variable  (e.g.  the 
men  one  of  whose  parents  graduated  from  high  school).  This  recon- 
struction, however,  has  to  be  made  from  ill-fitted  pieces,  i.e.  the 
insights  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  dependent  variables  (this 
is  hardly  avoidable,  since  the  categories  used  are  objective,  mea- 
surable, etc.).  Some  researchers  might  derive  regularises,  laws, 
predictions  even  from  such  a study.  Another  use  is  to  show  how 
far  from  the  facts  are  many  of  the  general  assumptions  upon  which 
the  institution  operates  (e.g.  the  students  from  poorly  educated 
families  have  practical  goals). 
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Chapter  III  is  in  the  tradition  of  Pattern  Analysis.  At  the 
start  two  independent  variables  are  used  in  combination  (parents' 
education  and  entrance  test  scores).  But  this  time  they  are  used 
to  separate  out  small  groupings  ^ homogeneous  in  this  double  regard. 
Ifliat  is  studied  is  the  response  of  the  individuals  in  these  small 
groupings  to  the  process  of  education:  not  only  what  they  say  of 

different  aspects  of  the  process,  but  how  they  say  it,  in  which 
words,  e3cpressing  which  feelings,  placing  emphasis  on  what.  It 
is,  so  to  say,  thanks  to  individual  differences  between  students 
that  the  commonalities  in  their  definition  of  the  situation  and  of 
self  within  it  are  discovered.  If  contrasting  patterns  emerge 
from  the  study  of  the  same  subgrouping,  new  aspects  (new  meanings, 
new  stages)  of  the  process  are  revealed  (e.g.  the  difference  be- 
tween students  who  transfer  late  from  Hawthorn  and  those  who  stay 
til  the  end  among  the  students  from  poorly  educated  families  with 
uneven  entrance  scores).  Because  the  contact  with  the  concreteness 
of  the  student's  own  statement  about  his  experience  is  faithfully 
kept,  abstraction  is  freer  to  soar  (and  much  more  apt  to  be  tested). 
Thus  the  process  is  explored  in  a way  which  is  far  from  limited  to 
the  small  subgroupings  under  consideration  (hence  the  rather  broad 
conclusions  to  Chapter  III). 

In  Chapter  IV,  we  turn  to  Sociometric  Analysis.  Here,  it  is 
the  data  which  is  abstract.  The  construct  tries  to  rebuild  the 
concrete.  This  can  be  done  in  a multitude  of  different  ways, 
obviously.  Yet,  there  must  be  a best  one,  truest  to  the  social 
reality.  This  is  why,  time  and  again,  complementary  data  (from 
participant  observation,  from  records,  from  independent  variables) 
have  to  be  used.  The  value  of  the  approach  is  that,  if  ail  these 
additional  data  are  truly  used  as  complementary,  a completely  un- 
expected picture  may  emerge  (e.g.  the  discovery  that  the  "Coive ' 
is  not  so  much  the  central  group  as  it  is  adjacent  to  many  others). 
Here,  groups . rather  than  categories  as  in  Chapters  I and  II,  or 
groupings  as  in  Chapter  III,  are  taken  into  account-— groups  upon 
which  one  may  engage  in  a pattern  analysis  similar  to  the  one  done 
in  Chapter  III. 

Chapters  V and  VI  draw  on  all  those  previous  approaches  which 
up  to  this  point  we  have  tried  to  keep  separate,  and  harness 
them  tog.  ether  in  an  effort  to  handle  a difficult  topic.  The  Ego 
chart  contributes  a new  sociometric  element.  Objectively  defined 
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variables  such  as  quality  of  performance  or  test  scores  are  used 
again.  Types  rather  than  patterns  are  derived  from  student  per- 
ception of  staff  ideologies  One  of  the  important  distinctions 
between  the  two  chapters,  however,  is  that  while  Chapter  V above 
all  pays  attention  to  students'  statements  of  their  perception  of 
faculty,  or  of  their  frequency  of  relationships  with  various  other 
kinds  of  people.  Chapter  VI  takes  such  statements  in  combination 
with  facts,  events,  qualities,  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  stu- 
dents' own  rendition  of  their  experience-  (e.g.  in  establishing  the 
quality  of  knowledgeability,  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  whether  or 
not  the  student  says  that  he  knows  a given  professor,  but  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  professor  or  lack  of  It  the  student  exhibits  in 
his  comments  about  him).  Both  Chapters  endeavor  to  incorporate 
concepts,  hunches  discovered  in  previous  chapters  and  approaches 
elaborSted  earlier.  Hence  the  tightly  knit  quality  of  the  presen- 
tation. 
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Theoretical  Guidelines 

The  process  by  which  a distinctly  human  or  social 
mind  and  a correspondins  type  of  knowledge  grows  up  within 
us  was  first  expounded  at  some  length  In  1895  by  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  who  called  it  "the  dialectic  of  personal 
growth".  It  resembles  a game  of  tennis  in  that  no  one 
can  play  It  alone;  you  must  have  another  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  net  to  return  the  ball.  From  the  earliest 
Infancy  our  life  Is  passed  In  eager  response  to  incite- 
ments that  reach  us  through  the  expressive  behavior  of 
other  people (C.H.  Cooley,  "The  Roots  of  Social  Know- 

ledge" in  Sociological  Theory  and  Social  Research,  Henry 
Holt,  1930,  page  293.) 

If  the  distinctive  trait  of  spatial  knowledge  is  that 
it  is  mensuratlve,  that  of  social  knowledge  is,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  dramatic.  As  the  former  may  be  resolved  into 
distinctions  among  our  sensations,  and  hence  among  the 
material  objects  that  condition  those  sensations  so  the 
latter  is  based  ultimately  on  perceptions,  of  the  inter- 
communicating behavior  of  men,  and  experience  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  mind  that  go  with  it.  Hhat  you  know  about  a man 
consists,  in  part,  of  flashes  of  vision  as  to  what  he  would 
do  in  particular  situations,  bow  he  would  look,  speak  and 
move;  it  is  by  such  flashes  that  you  jiidge  whether  he  is 
brave  or  a coward,  hasty  or  deliberate,  honest  or  false, 
kind  or  cruel,  and  so  on.  (C.H,  Cooley,  ibid,  page  294.) 

In  particular  he  does  it  largely  by  what  may 

be  called  sympathetic  introspection  putting  himself  into 
intimate  contact  with  various  sorts  of  persons  and  allow- 
ing them  to  awake  in  himself  a life  similar  to  their  own, 
which  he  afterwards,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  recalls 
and  describes.  In  this  way  he  is  more-or-less  able  to 
under stand~always  by  introspection- -children,  idiots, 
criminals,  rich  and  poor,  conservative  and  radical— any 
phase  of  human  nature  not  wholly  alien  to  his  own.  This 
I conceive  to  be  the  principal  method  of  the  social  psy- 
chologist. (C.H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization.  Schocken 
Paperback  SB22,  page  7.) 
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CHAPTER  I 


I^hat  happened  to  the  students  who  entered  Hawthorn  in  the  Fall 
of  1959?  One  could  attempt  to  answer  this  question  by  listing  a 
series  of  figures;  so  many  stayed  in  school,  so  many  dropped  out, 
so  many  back;  so  many  remained  in  Hawthorn  until  graduation, 
so  many  until  their  senior  year,  so  many  until  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  and  then  transferred  to  some  other  college  at  City  Univer- 
sity; so  many  graduated  by  the  end  of  four  years,  so  many  graduated 
later,  so  many  did  not  graduate;  so  many  did  very  well,  so  many  did 
uverage  work  and  so  many  did  poorly.  While  such  an  enumeration 
gives  the  reader  the  "basic  facts",  it  presents  them  isolated  from 
each  other.  These  slices  of  reality  need  to  be  fitted  together 
again  to  reconstruct  the  whole  picture. 

I think  that  in  order  to  gain  a truer  grasp  of  the  situation 
one  must  follow  the  complex  way  in  which  students  fall  into  various 
sub- groupings,  in  terms  of  their  performance,  the  career  choices 
they  make,  or  their  use  of  time.  Chart  I attempts  to  present  the 
reader  with  a pictorial  representation  of  some  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  varied  careers  of  a student  at  Hawthorn.  It  can  be 
seen  as  a system  of  pools  connected  by  rivulets  or  streams.  The 
size  of  the  pools  corresponds  to  the  "basic  facts"  mentioned  above; 
the  site  of  the  connecting  streams  give  an  idea  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  different  kinds  of  facts. 

The  Chart  ought  not  to  be  read  as  a time  chart,  though  three  of 
its  columns  Indicate tspecific  points  in  time:  column  1 refers  to 

the  Fall  of  1959;  column  2 refers  to  the  student's  performance 
during  the  year  1959-60;  column  4 indicates  the  outcome  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1963-64.  Columns  3 and  5,  however,  refer  to  the  owr- 
all  career  of  the  student:  column  3 indicates  where  he  pursued  , 

column  5 its  quality.  Column  3 comes  in  the  middle  of  the  chart 
fittingly,  as  it  expresses  the  basic  relationship  of  the  student  to 
the  College.  Column  5,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  better  than 
anything  else  what  the  college  has  contributed  to  the  future  of  the 
student,  hence  can  come  last.  I shall  now  go  over  each  one  of  the 
columns  in  detail,  explaining  why  the  facts  it  presents  were  singled 
out,  and  how  the  subcategories  were  devised. 
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1.  Entering  Hau thorn 


It  is  useful  to  remember  that  in  the  Fall  of  1959  Hawthorn  was 
a new  college,  a new  member  in  the  federation  of  Colleges  which 
constitute  City  University.  It  proposed  to  offer  an  experimental 
program  along  the  lines  of  general  education  to  a sample  of  students 
admitted  to  City  University  (an  effort  was  made  to  send  invitations 
to  a random  sample  of  students) . It  aimed  to  recruit  about  340 
entering  freshmen,  of  whom  about  270  \7ould  be  pursuing  a preprofes- 
sional program  (^fedicine,  Education,  Law,  Business  Administration, 
Engineering),  the  others  a general  program  (including  academic 
majors) . The  curriculum  was  planned  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
required  core  of  Hawthorn  courses,  the  student  would  take  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  his  training  (up  to  one-half  of  his  courses)  in 
other  City  University  colleges. 

Thus  the  Havjthorn  entrant  was  to  be  a City  University  student 
as  well.  He  would  be  exposed  from  the  start  both  to  the  Hawthorn 
style  of  education  and  to  the  more  orthodox  style  which  prevails 
elsewhere  at  City  University.  If  he  was  admitted  in  a pre-profes- 
sional program,  sooner  or  later  his  professional  school  would  claim 
his  allegiance,  thus  competing  with  the  demands  of  Hawthorn. 
Presumably  too  (despite  persistant  rumors  to  the  contrary  through- 
out the  first  year)  credit  earned  in  Hawthorn  would  be  recognized 
by  other  City  University  colleges  if  the  student  decided  he  had 
made  a mistake  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  the  new  college  and 
wanted  to  transfer  out  of  it. 

I am  repeating  these  basic  givens  of  the  situation  to  under- 
line the  fact  that  the  '59  entering  class  was  anything  but  a captive 
audience . ^ 

2.  Quality  of  work  done  during;  the  first  year 

College  is  a nev;  experience  for  the  freshman:  he  has  less 

hours  of  classes  to  attend  than  in  high  school,  he  has  more  freedom 
to  organize  his  time;  simultaneously  much  higher  demands  are  placed 
on  him.  In  Hawthorn  the  contrast  is  complete:  attendance  is 

required  neither  at  lectures  nor  at  discussions,  quizzes  are 
practically  unknown;  but  the  student  is  expected  to  become  thoroughly 
involved  in  his  work,  to  think  for  himself,  to  read  difficult 
material,  to  raise  questions  and  follow  them  up.  Hawthorn  is  a 


lit  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  was  to  a large  extent  a capti- 
vated audience:  much  attention  paid  to  individual  students,  a 

tremendous  amount  of  faculty  time  spent  in  contact  v;ith  them,  the 
friendly  curiousity  expressed  by  visitors,  and  above  all  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  a new  institution  being  bom  and  making  it  happen, 
all  contributed  to  attach  a large  number  of  entering  students  to 
Hawthorn  as  they  could  never  be  attached  to  City  University. 
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workshop  for  apprentices,  not  a super  market  or  cafeteria  for 
consumers . 

Either  the  entering  student  recogizes  this  basic  rule  of  the 
game  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  he  can  go  on  to  talce  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  are  opened  to  him.  If  he  does  not 
recognize  this  fundamental  difference  between  Hawthorn  and  high 
school, there  is  very  little  chance  that  a meaningful  dialogue  can 
ever  be  established  between  him  and  his  professors.  He  will  doubt 
his  capacity  to  learn,  or  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  school  to 
teach  anything,  or  both. 

The  criterion  of  "poor  start"  in  the  chart  is  based  on  the 
average  of  the  grades  received  by  the  freshmen  in  the  four  courses 
normally  taken  in  Hawthorn  during  the  first  two  semesters:  two  in 

Natural  Science  (including  one  course  in  Math  and  Logic) , and  two 
in  Social  Science  (including  one  course  requiring  an  important 
research  paper) . We  use  a low  cutting  point  to  single  out  students 
who  had  major  problems  in  their  studies:  the  "pool*  of  those  \dio 

"start  poorly  in  Hawthorn"  comprises  students  whose  average  fell 
below  C (this  was  obtained  by  a combination  of  any  of  the  following: 
two  D's  and  tvra  C's:  three  C’s  and  one  failure;  three  D*s  and  one 

B;  t\«)  B's  and  t\«)  failures;  one  A and  three  failures). 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  successful  and  those  who  started 
poorly,  there  were  students  who  were  not  enrolled  long  enough  to  get 
a grade  in  any  of  the  Hawthorn  courses.  They  either  decided  to 
quit  school  at  once  or  they  decided  that  they  had  made  a clear 
mistake  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  Hawthorn  and  transferred  at 
once  to  another  college  at  City  University. 

What  can  one  learn  from  the  distribution  of  the  Hawthorn 
entrants  into  the  three  categories  in  this  first  column  on  the 
chart?  First,  that  Hawthorn  did  not  use  grades  as  a means  of 
conveying  to  the  students  its  intention  to  be  a high  demand" 
college.  Only  17%  of  the  freshmen  ended  their  first  year  with  a 
poor  record.  At  Oakland  University,  which  was  started  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  twice  as  many  students  failed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  were  not  allowed  to  come  back.  Hawthorn  used  dif- 
ferent means  to  communicate  to  its  students  the  high  expectations 
it  had  of  them;  much  work  was  demanded,  but  much  encouragement 
was  given  and  many  opportunities  to  do  the  job  well  (including  the 
chance  to  rexTrite  a paper,  to  take  an  incomplete). 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  however,  that  as  many  as  67.  of  the 
entering  students  left  without  even  completing  their  first  semester. 
(Half  of  these  left  college  altogether;  the  nine  others,  or  3% 
of  the  entering  class,  left  Hawthorn  but  decided  to  give  college 


^Yet  its  lack  of  strict  discipline  may  suggest  to  the  neophyte 
that  it  is  a cafeteria  rather  than  a wrkshop.  Hence  the  student's 
possible  confusion. 
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another  try  elsewhere) . 
3.  Overall  Status 


Here  I am  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Hawthorn  was  not  the 
only  pathway  to  a college  degree  ^Thich  was  opened  to  the  entering 
class.  The  question  is:  who  decided  to  continue  on.. in  Hawthorn,  and 

for  hov7  long? 

The  first  category  "persevere  in  Hawthorn"  is  self-explanatory. 
These  students  maintained  their  decision  to  go  to  college,  and  to 
be  a part  of  the  Hawthorn  experiment,  up  to  graduation  (or  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1963-64,  whichever  one  came  first) . Included  are 
students  v7ho  left  school  for  a while  and  then  returned;  included 
also  would  be  students  v7ho  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn  into  another 
college  at  City  University  and  then  came  back  to  complete  the 
Hawthorn  program.  In  other  v7ords,  perseverance  at  Hawthorn  does  not 
have  to  be  sustained  throughout;  it  can  be  interrupted,  it  can  tol- 
erate exploration  elsewhere,  as  long  as  in  the  end  it  is  revived 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  category,  as  well  as  the  third,  includes  students 
who,  having  started  in  Hawthorn,  leave  to  continue  their  studies  in 
another  college  at  City  University.  Since  this  can  happen  as  early 
as  the  first  semester,  and  as  late  as  during  the  last  quarter  at 
school,  there  is  clearly  a need  to  differentiate  between  students 
who  have  received  a sizeable  portion  of  their  education  in  Hawthorn 
and  those  VTho  have  not.  Besides,  students  who  leave  early  are 
likely  to  do  it  because  they  do  not  approve  of  nor  feel  at  ease  in 
the  kind  of  education  process  offered  by  Hawthorn.  Students  \Aio 
leave  late  are  more  likely  to  do  so  because  the  demands  of  a 
professional  degree  dictate  that  they  take  more  of  the  specialized 
types  of  courses  and  give  up  the  senior  offerings  which  crown  the 
program  of  general  education  in  Hawthorn.  Or  they  may  already  have 
a specific  job  in  mind  and  judge  that  certain  specialized  courses 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  career. 

Thus,  both  in  terms  of  amount  of  training  received  and  of 
motivation  for  transferring  out  of  Hawthorn,  we  need  to  distinguish 
between  early  and  late  transfers.  I have  selected  the  completion 
of  the  three  core  sequences  as  my  cutting  point  (adding  to  the 
contingent  of  late  transfers,  however,  all  students  who  did  not  get 
credit  for  one  of  the  semester  courses  of  one  or  other  of  the  se- 
quences for  a variety  of  reasons,  the  most  common  being  a grade  of 
"incomplete") . Thus  the  second  category,  those  labelled  as  having 
"persevered  (1)  in  Hawthorn,  (2)  elsewhere  at  City  University,"  are 
students  who  transferred  late,  generally  missing  the  senior  col- 
loquium and  senior  essay.  The  third  category,  those  labelled  as 
having  "continued  elsewhere  at  City  University",  are  students  who 
transferred  earlier  than  that  (usually  during  the  first  year  or 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year) . 
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Drop-outs  in  turn  are  divided  into  two  categories:  those  who 

left  with  a good  enough  record  to  be  able  to  gain  admittance  at 
other  state  universities  in  Michigan;  and  those  whose  record  was 
not  "ood  enough  to  enable  them  to  go  to  college  elsewhere.  Included 
in  these  two  categories  are  all  Hawthorn  entrants  who  dropped  out 
definitively  either  from  Hawthorn  or  from  another  college  at  City 
University,  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  covered  by  the  chart. 

On  the  other  hand,  students  who  dropped  out  and  came  back  are  not 
counted  among  the  drop  outs. 

The  distribution  of  the  entering  class  among  those  five  cate- 
gories can  be  summarized  in  the  follov/ing  way.  Close  to  507*  per- 
severe in  Hav7thorn  either  to  the  end  or  almost  so.  Another  fourth 
drop  out  without  hope  of  pursuing  college  work  anywhere.  The  rest 
(317*)  consists  of  students  who  have  preferred  another  college  at 
City  University  to  Hawthorn,  or  another  University  to  City  Univer- 
sity (or  at  least  can  be  presumed  to  have  done  so) . It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  this  very  last  pool  (of  transfers  from  City  Univer- 
sity) is  considerably  smaller  than  any  of  the  others:  it  V70uld 

seem  that  while  Hawthorn  does  not  have  a captive  audience,  the 
student  body  of  City  University  is  rather  limited  in  its  capacity 
to  move  on  towards  greener  pastures. 

4.  Outcome  at  the  end  of  five  years 

I 

Everybody  expects  a college  student  to  have  fi.iished  with  his 
college  career  after  four  years.  But  all  kinds  of  contingencies 
interfere  with  these  expectations:  one's  father  loses  his  job,  and 
the  student  has  to  provide  for  the  family  for  a while;  one  s mother 
gets  sick,  and  the  daughter  has  to  stay  at  home  taking  care  of 
brothers  and  sisters;  one  gets  a good  job  and  keeps  it  for  a 
saving  money  and  taking  only  a few  night  courses;  one  gets  married, 
and  one  of  the  spouses  drops  out  of  school  until  the  other  has  his 
degree;  one  changes  one's  vocational  choice,  and  has  to  face  new 
requirements;  one  gets  on  probation  and  has  to  limit  one  s course 
load;  one  has  accumulated  too  many  incompletes  and  must  take  oft 
for  a while  to  make  them  up;  one  may  also  be  so  absorbed  in  activ- 
ities related  with  the  life  of  the  college  that  one  does  not  manage 
to  finish  one's  senior  essay  on  time.  All  in  all,  it  is  quite 
remarkable  that  many  students  ^ graduate  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

It  is  nartly  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  still  at 
their  studies  at  the  end  of  four  years  that  x-7ci  extended  the  span  of 
our  research  to  cover  five  full  years:  thus  we  can  distinguish 

among  those  labelled  ’’sloTJdovTns"  at  the  end  of  1963,  between  those 
who  did  graduate  the  next  year  and  those  who  continued  as  slow- 
dovTns  (each  of  the  following  years,  a small  number  of  these  refin- 
ing slow-dovTns  will  graduate,  though  never  as  many  as  gra  ua  e in 

1964) . 

In  view  of  the  trouble  which  most  students  have  graduating  on 
time,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  a number  of  them  actually  gradu- 
ated  early.  Here  I must  say  a word  about  the  status  of  the  pre-medical 
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students  at  Hawthorn.  City  University  Medical  School  was  willing  to 
accept  at  the  end  of  three  years  pre-medical  students  who  had  done 
particularly  well.  A number  of  them  took  their  senior  colloquium 
during  their  junior  year  and  were  dispensed  from  writing  a senior 
essay.  Others  entered  medical  school  elsewhere  and  returned  once 
a week  to  Hawthorn  for  their  senior  colloquium.  One  student  going 
into  lav;  and  one  going  into  architecture  also  started  their  pro- 
fessional studies  during  their  fourth  year,  but  both  of  them  took 
both  senior  essay  and  senior  colloquium.^ 

Finally,  still  other  pre-medical  students  entered  medical 
school  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  three  years  they  had  spent  at 
Hawthorn.  They  never  made  any  arrangements  to  get  a Hawthorn 
degree.  Yet,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Medical  school,  they  had  received 
sufficient  college  training.  Thus  they  are  considered  as  successful 
outcomes,  trained  exclusively  at  Hawthorn,  even  though  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  amount  of  courses  they  took  they  are  no  better, 
and  sometimes  v;orse,  than  the  ’’late  transfers"  of  the  previous 
column.  This  series  of  exceptions  should  serve  as  a reminder  that 
Hawthorn  college,  while  it  has  full  autonony  to  grant  a degree  as 
it  chooses,  is  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  satisfying  the  needs 
of  professional  and  graduate  schools,  as  well  as  the  requirements 
of  Boards  of  Education. 

The  distribution  of  students  among  the  various  outcome  pools 
can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  exactly  50%  of  those  who  stayed  in 
College  graduated  on  time  or  v;ithin  the  follovzing  year.  One  fourth 
) slowed  do\m  and  might  or  might  not  graduate  some  day.  Only  7%  had 

some  of  their  college  requirements  mitigated  in  view  of  their  con- 
tinuing professional  education  (this  being  the  case  almost  exclu- 
sively of  medical  students) . 

5.  Quality  of  Record 

There  is  a tendency  to  consider  that  graduation  equals  success, 
the  success  that  really  counts,  and  that  everything  else  is  rather 
negligible.  Actually,  one  could  take  the  opposite  view:  what  counts 

is  what  has  been  discovered,  ^;hat  has  been  assimilated;  the  degree 
itself  is  merely  a badge  of  perseverance  and  docility.  But  how  can 
one  judge  the  impact  of  a college  education  on  the  mind  of  the 
student?  K'v;  can  one  select  those  who  have  learned  to  think,  and 
to  appreciate;  to  formulate  questions,  and  to  keep  looking  for  mean- 
ing; to  \7Tite,  and  to  engage  in  searching  conversation? 

The  foregoing  criteria  of  excellence  happen  to  coincide  with 
those  v;hich  I know  Hawthorn  uses  to  give  students  the  grade  of  A. 


^A  somev;hat  parallel  case  is  that  of  two  pre-law  students  who 
went  from  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts  directly  into  the  Law  School 
at  City  University  in  their  senior  year. 
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Hence  I cane  to  consider  the  sustained  capacity  to  do  A work  under 
different  teachers  an  acceptable  index  of  full  intellectual 
opment.  I then  decided  to  include  in  my  count  A s obtainea  in  City 
University  courses  as  well  as  in  Hawthorn  courses,  on  the  assumption 
that,  whatever  the  college  or  division,  grades  of  A would  not 
normally  be  given  to  reward  students  for  the  sheer  ability  to  repe 

what  they  had  been  told.^ 

Establishing  the  proper  cutting  point  was  difficult.  Somewhat 
arbitrarily,  I decided  to  consider  a student  as  having  an  excellent 
record”  if  he  had  earned  45  credit  hours  of  A's  or  more  (45  I'ours  is 
one- fourth  of  the  amount  of  credit  required  for  graduation).  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  easier  in  certain  programs  than  in  others  o 
obtain  this  number  of  A's.  For  instance,  I would  guess  that  it  is 
easier  for  students  in  Education  than  for  students  in  Engineering. 
But  then,  it  might  very  well  be  more  difficult  in  Engineering  an 
in  Education  to  develop  the  capacity  for  both  invention  and  disci- 
pline, and  it  is  this  elusive  product  of  a good  education  that  we 

are  after. ^ 

At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum  stand  the  students  afflicted 
with  a "poor  record”.  These  are  slowdo^ms  who  are  on  probation 
because  their  honor  point  average  is  below  a C.  In  more  ways  than 
one,  one  could  say  of  many  that  they  are  slowdowns  becau^  they  are 
on  probation.  First,  while  on  probation  they  are  not  allowed  o 
take  a full  course  load.  Worse,  some  of  them  may  have  completed 
the  number  of  credit  hours  required  for  graduation;  still  they 
cannot  graduate  because  they  have  not  raised  their  honor  point  av- 
erage to  the  required  C.  Each  new  load  of  courses  is  bound  to  be 
seen  by  these  students  mostly  as  a chance  to  earn  the  grades  which 
will  bring  them  closer  to  deliverance.  But  as  the  few  new  good 
grades  (if  any  are  earned)  are  averaged  out  with  all  the  old  poor 
ones,  this  arduous  reclamation  job  can  take  a long  time.  In  tne 
meantime,  it  would  seem  that  any  love  of  learning  for  o^  sate 
should  have  disappeared  from  the  soul  of  the  student  condemn 


kf  Hawthorn  entrusts  half  of  the  education  of  its  students  to 
the  rest  of  City  University,  it  has  to  be  willing  to  make  such  an 
assumption.  However,  I excluded  from  the  count  courses  presumed  to 
have  little  or  no  intellectual  content  or  intent,  such  as  those  in 
Physical  Education,  Air  Science,  Recreational  Leadership,  Hygiene, 
Engineering  Orientation. 

khese  assumptions  are  confirmed  vjtien  1 look  at  the  list  of 
students  included  in  the  pool  of  "Excellent  Record":  those  st“jents 

I know  vrell  on  this  list  are  indeed  young  people  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual maturity,  who  could  be  trusted  with  research  in  their  area, 
and  who  are  interested  in  much  broader  problems  than  the  aver  g 
college  student.  In  point  of  fact,  sy  criterion  leaves  out  a 8<>od 
many  others,  of  definite  intellectual  promise,  but  not  quite  as  muc 
in  control  of  their  talent. 


o 
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such  a task.  Fortunately,  I am  sketching  here  only  an  extreme 
case,  which  occurs  rarely,  but  which  is  part  of  the  picture,  just 
the  same.^ 

Considering  the  distribution  of  the  '59  entering  class  in  terms 
of  quality,  we  see  from  the  chart  that  the  main  pool  is  that  of 
students  whose  record  is  ’’ordinary"  (407.  of  those  who  entered). 

Almost  half  as  many  (107.)  have  an  excellent  record.  Ten  per  cent 
are  still  struggling  to  improve  their  "average"  whether  they  are 
dragged  do\m  by  catastrophic  beginnings,  or  have  still  to  discover 
where  their  best  talent  lies. 

One  could  summarize  these  findings  and  expound  on  them  by 
saying  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  ten  per  cent  of  the  students 
have  experienced  bitter,  prolonged  failure  at  the  hand  of  higher 
education.  T^/ice  as  many  have  discovered  in  themselves  and  have 
developed  important  talents  and  interests;  they  could  be  seen  as 
having  earned  the  right  - and  the  duty  - to  speak  with  authority 
wherever  they  may  go  (which  in  itself,  of  course,  is  a mixed 
blessing) . l\7ice  as  many  still  have  steered  their  course  between 
these  two  extremes.  What  they  have  received  is  mainly  security: 
the  security  of  knowing  about  as  much  as  anyone  can  be  "reasonably" 
expected  to  know,  the  security  of  having  successfully  achieved  a 
long  range  goal,  the  security  also  of  being  equipped  for  a res- 
pectable and  even  interesting  job. 

6.  Connections  and  Pathways 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  chart  as  the  different  pools  relate  to 
each  other.  I shall  discuss  prismirily  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
chart,  bringing  here  and  there  additional  evidence  which  could  not 
be  included  in  the  chart  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  intelligible. 

Of  those  who  start  relatively  v/ell  in  their  first  year  in  Haw- 
thorn, the  main  stream  perseveres  in  Hawthorn  (116  out  of  243  or  48%) . 
However  a sizable  number  transfer  rather  early  to  other  colleges  at 
City  University  (45  out  of  243  or  197.);  only  half  as  many  persevere 
in  HaTJthorn  a while  and  then,  later  trans^ier  elsewhere  (9%). 

Of  those  who  start  poorly  in  Hawthorn  a few  keep  trying 
(6  out  of  52  or  12%);^  more  transfer  to  another  college  (15  out 
of  52  or  297,).  Most  end  up  by  dropping  out  of  City  University 


If  think  we  should  force  ourselves  to  look  at  college  with  the 
eyes  of  the  student  who  has  been  at  it  for  five  (interrupted  or  un- 
interrupted years)  reaping  mostly  poor  grades,  whatever  scheme  he 
has  applied  to  improve  his  performance;  choice  of  courses,  choice 
of  career,  choice  of  professors,  method  of  study,  etc.  etc. 

^Of  these  six  students,  five  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Poor  record" 
pool  in  column  5;  the  other  graduated  late  with  an  ordinary  record. 

^Of  these,  two  will  end-up  with  an  excellent  record,  graduating 
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Of  those  irtio  leave  Hawthorn  at  once,  most  drop  out  of  Cl tyv  University 
altogether  in  the  end  (14  out  of  1$) ; only  a few  continue  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  generally  without  success. 

The  students  who  drop  out  from  City  University  with  a grade 
average  better  then  C come  entirely  from  the  pool  of  students  who 
started  their  career  in  Hawthorn  without  serious  trouble.  I may 
add  to  the  information  given  on  the  chart  that,  of  these  students, 
only  one  in  four  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn  before  leaving  City 
University:  do  not  have  here  the  phenomenon  of  students  shopping 

around  in  City  University  before  venturing  into  the  outside  world. 

The  students  who  drop  out  from  City  University  with  a poor 
grade  average  come  from  the  three  pools  of  performance  during  the 
first  year.  Thus,  not  meeting  failure  at  Hawthorn  during  the  first 
year  is  not  an  insurance  of  continued  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
a poor  start  in  Hawthorn  is  generally  followed  by  failure,  sooner 
or  later,  and  so  is  a rapid  exit  from  Hawthorn.  What  the  chart 
does  not  show  is  the  proportion  of  students  who  transfer  out  of 
Hawthorn  before  they  have  to  leave  City  University.  As  one  might 
expect,  only  one  in  three  of  those  who  started  relatively  well  in 
Hawthorn  tries  to  switch  to  another  college  before  definitively 
failing;  while  two  in  three  of  those  who  started  poorly  in  Hawthorn 
try  their  luck  elsewhere  at  City  University. 

Moving  now  to  the  links  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  column, 
that  is  between  overall  status  and  outcome,  we  notice  that  students 
\iho  persevere  in  Hawthorn  are  more  likely  to  graduate  on  time  (or 
even  early:  the  total  figure  is  ^^4  out  of  122,  or  35%)  than  do 

students  ^dio  transfer  elsewhere  early  (11  out  of  65,  or  17%),  but 
not  than  those  who  transfer  elsevjhere  late  (nine  out  of  23,  or  39%) . 
Graduating  late  is  more  typical  of  early  transfers  (25  out  of  65, 
or  38%,  vs.  the  26%  of  late  transfers  and  the  21%  of  straight 
Hawthorn  students) . 


late;  five  more  graduate  late  with  an  ordinary  record;  the  rest  of 
them  slow  dovm,  tw  with  an  ordinary  record,  six  with  a poor  record. 

k)f  these  five  students,  four  end  up  as  slow  do^Tns  with  poor 
record;  only  one  graduates,  late,  with  an  ordinary  record. 

2 About  half  the  students  who  go  from  the  pool  of  satisfactory 
start  to  a failing  exit  actually  earned  grades  of  C-  during  their 
first  year:  this  was  not  a good  enough  start  for  them  to  persevere. 

Another  fourth  received  grades  of  C or  better  in  Hawthorn  but  did 
poorly  in  their  other  courses.  The  rest  received  a C average  across 
the  board,  but  their  performance  declined  in  the  following  years. 


All  the  pools  contribute  to  a sizeable  contingent  of  slow  downs 
more  so  the  early  transfers  {'^9  out  of  65,  or  45%)  than  the  late 
transfers  (eight  out  of  23,  or  35%)  or  the  straight  Hawthorn  stu- 
dents (44  out  of  122,  or  36%).  Finally,  only  the  pool  of  studehts 
persevering  in  Hawthorn  contributes  its  small  contingent  to  medical 
schools  without  the  ^formality”  of  graduation  (C  out  of  122,  or  7%). 

These  findings  cannot  quite  be  interpreted  without  moving  on 
to  the  next  column  (quality  of  outcome) . Here  we  find  that  both 
pools  of  early  graduates  and  graduates  on  time  contribute  about 
half  of  their  students  (exactly  47%)  to  the  pool  of  “excellent 
records"  (seven  out  of  15  for  the  former,  23  out  of  49  for  the 
latter) . The  pool  of  late  graduates  contributes  considerably  less 
(16  out  of  57,  or  2C%) , the  pool  of  slow-downs  less  still  (8  out  of 
81,  or  10%).  The  small  pool  of  students  going  directly  to  medical 
school  fits  somewhere  between  the  late  graduates  and  slow-do\ms, 
with  only  a proportion  of  12%  reaching  excellence. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  various  pools  considered  earlier  feed 
into  that  important  last  column  I use  to  represent  quality  of 
achievement.  I shall  present  here  evidence  which  only  partly  ap- 
pears on  the  chart.  None  of  the  students  who  left  Hawthorn  at  once 
ended  with  an  excellent  record;  two  of  those  who  started  poorly  did 
(i.e.  4%  of  those  with  early  difficulties  surmounted  them  beauti- 
fully); but  the  main  contingent  of  those  achieving  an  excellent 
record  come  from  those  who  did  not  have  any  early  difficulties 
(53  out  of  243,  or  23%).  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  Hawthorn 
education  received,  some  students  who  transferred  early  end  with 
an  excellent  record  (ten  out  of  65,  or  15%);  twice  as  many  pro- 
portionally reach  that  height  of  quality  after  getting  a greater 
amount  of  Hav/thorn  training  (late  transfers:  seven  out  of  23, 

or  307.;  straight  Hawthorn  students:  38  out  of  122,  or  31%).  An 

interesting  finding  is  that  among  students  who  slow  do\m  in 
Hawthorn  or  who  are  late  transfers,  there  are  several  who  have  made 
an  excellent  record  for  themselves  (six  of  the  former,  or  5%;  two 
of  the  latter,  or  9%) . No  such  cases  are  to  be  found  among  early 
trans fers . 

The  reader  may  wonder  whether  one  of  the  reasons  why  students 
who  persevere  in  Hawthorn  tend  to  do  so  much  better  than  those  who 
transfer  elsewhere  early  might  not  be  that  A's  are  more  easily 
earned  in  Hav/thorn  than  elsev/here  at  City  University.  If  this 
were  the  case,  among  all  students  v/ith  an  excellent  record  there 
should  be  more  v/ith  a relatively  lov/  honor  point  average  among 
those  who  persevered  in  Hav/thorn  than  among  those  v7ho  transferred 


^This  must  be  a v/arning  to  the  reader  not  to  interpret  the 
position  of  that  pool  at  the  top  of  column  4 on  the  chart  as  a 
signal  that  this  outcome  ranks  highly.  The  position  v/as  selected 
simply  because  this  pool  feeds  entirely  from  the  pool  of  “per- 
severing in  Hav/thorn"  in  column  3. 


early;  for  the  former  contingent  vzould  have  their  "easy”  Hawthorn 
grades  averaged  out  with  "tougher'*  grading  from  the  complement  of 
their  courses  taken  outside  Hawthorn.  Actually,  the  reverse  is 
true.  Among  the  thirty-eight  students  who  persevered  in  Hawthorn, 
two  have  an  A average,  seven  have  an  A-  average  (24%  in  A range); 
fourteen  have  a B+  average  (43%) , three  have  a B average  or  less 
(43%).  In  contrast,  none  of  the  ten  early  transfers  reaches  the 
A-  mark;  three  have  a B+  average  (307.)  ; the  rest  (70%)  have  a 
B average  or  less.^ 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  Hawthorn  offered  a real  op- 
portunity to  students  ’’^ho  persevered  in  its  program  to  attain  an 
impressive  degree  of  competence  and  of  intellectual  mastery.  Is 
it  fair  to  add  that  students  have  a better  chance  to  do  very  well 
if  they  stay  in  Hawthorn  than  if  they  switch  to  another  college? 
Our  figures  seem  to  warrant  this  assertion.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  capacity  of  other  colleges  to  produce  superior 
students  is  tested  here  only  on  a population  of  students  who 
dropped  out  of  Hawthorn  in  the  first  place,  hence  who  did  not 
recognize  their  opportunity  to  do  well  in  Hawthorn  while  they  were 
there.  Still  it  seems  hard  to  deny  that  the  most  promising  stu- 
dents did  stay  in  Hawthorn.  Or  would  it  be  better  to  say  that 
Hawthorn  satisfied  the  needs  and  challenged  the  capacities  of  an 
impressive  number  of  students  in  the  '5S  entering  class? 

Let  us  pursue  further  the  comparative  study  of  results  ob- 
tained through  the  Hawthorn  channel  and  through  other  colleges 


^The  reader  may  be  ready  to  look  now  at  the  exact  scores  of  the 
students  who  have  an  excellent  record.  These  will  be  presented  by 
status  pool,  starting  in  each  case  with  the  students  with  the  high- 
est overall  honor  point  average.  The  number  of  credit  hours  of  A s 
obtained  in  Hawthorn  core  courses  is  given  first,  then  those  ob- 
tained in  Hawthorn's  other  courses,  then  those  obtained  elsewhere 
at  City  University. 


Early  Transfers; 


Late  Transfers: 

A 30  — 73 


B-:-  00 

60 

B 00  --  61 

B-  24  - 35 

00  -- 

62 

06  — 45 

00  - 55** 

00  -- 

60 

00  — 64 

00  — 50** 

06  --  66 

Bv  00 

— 56 

B 06  - 

4? 

B-  30  --  66 

12 

— 40 

06  - 

50 

00 

--  54 

32 


at  City  University.  Of  the  students  who  persevered  in  Hawthorn 
317,,  as  we  have  seen,  did  excellent  work;  57%  did  ordinary  work; 
12%  did  poor  work.  Of  the  students  who  continued  elsewhere  (early 
transfers)  157.  did  excellent  work;  52%  did  ordinary  work;  23%  did 
poor  xrork.  Of  the  students  x/ho  persevered  in  Hawthorn  and  then 
went  elsex/here  (late  transfers)  30%  did  excellent  work,  70%  did 
ordinary  xjork,  none  did  poor  xjork.  This  again  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  superiority  of  Hawthorn's  basic  training. 

Hox/ever,  I believe  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  a disquiet- 
ing question  (though  maybe  one  of  limited  scope  only)  can  be 
raised.  IJhat  has  happened  to  the  students  xTho  made  a poor  start 
during  their  first  year? 


Perseverinfx  in  Hax^horn  (only  core  courses) 


A 

A- 


60 

75 

B+ 

48 

mm  M 

50 

B 

22 

-- 

42 

B- 

14  — 

46 

28 

-- 

56 

18 

-- 

45 

62 

-- 

57 

52 

-- 

27 

12 

-- 

45 

Cl* 

24  - 

22 

42 

-- 

64 

36 

M mm 

37* 

28 

-- 

25 

60 

— 

25* 

46 

mm  M 

10 

22 

mm  M 

38 

50 

-- 

48 

16 

M mm 

42 

32 

- - 

16 

54 

-- 

13 

08 

-- 

60 

• 

24 

M mm 

34 

32 

-- 

24 

ig  in  Hawthorn 

(other 

courses 

in  Hawthorn 

besides  core 

68 

24 

76 

B+ 

54 

14 

39 

B 

18 

61 

08 

B- 

16  48 

00 

42 

06 

39* 

22 

17 

33 

28  16 

12 

50 

10 

59 

12 

35 

30 

18 

10 

20 

22 

06 

57 

16 

07 

36 

26 

10 

22 

16 

34 

40 

12 

23 

30 

^^e  student  took  only  about  120  hours  of  credit  at  City  Univer- 
sity before  going  to  professional  school. 

**The  student  made  a poor  start  at  Hawthorn 

Alone,  the  figures  for  late  transfers  x^ould  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  x^as  far  easier  for  them  to  get  grades  of  A in  courses 
taken  outside  Hawthorn.  Besides,  the  large  majority  of  students 
who  persevered  in  Hawthorn  shoxc^  that  they  x;ere  quite  able  to  get 
grades  of  A in  courses  that  they  took  outside  Hawthorn.  Only  a 
few  Hawthorn  students  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  (or  have 
cared)  to  do  excellent  work  outside  Hax^thorn.  And  just  as  fex7 
did  much  better  in  courses  taken  outside  Hawthorn  than  in  the  reg- 
ular Hax^thorn  program. 
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If  we  trace  their  progress  through  our  chart  we  can  make  the 


following  comparison: 

Did  not  transfer 
from  Hawthorn 

Did  transfer  from 
Hawthorn  early 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

11 

65 

Dropped  out  with  average  (C) 

20 

57 

5 

29 

Slowed  down,  with  poor  record 

6 

17 

.1 

06 

Made  an  ordinary  record 

7 

20 

0 

• 

Made  an  excellent  record 

2 

06 

Both  Hawthorn  and  other  colleges  sooner  or  later  let  the  ma- 
jority of  those  poor  starters  go.  But,  Hawthorn  did  not  give  a 
chance  to  practically  any  of  them  \diile  other  colleges  brought  one 
fourth  of  their  contingent  to  some  satisfactory  outcome.  One  may 
answer  that  students  who  started  poorly  in  Hawthorn  might  not  have 
been  teachable  by  means  of  its  special  approach  to  education;  hence, 
it  should  not  be  surprising  that  it  was  colleges  with  other  methods 
and  style  which  had  a measure  of  success  with  these  students.  Still, 
one  may  wonder  idiether  there  truly  was  a kind  of  incompatibility 
between  student  and  approach  to  education  in  all  the  cases  of  fail- 
ure, or  whether  there  remained  some  important  need  that  was  not  met, 
some  problem  that  was  not  understood. 

This  question  brings  us  back  to  a more  central  consideration. 
Why  did  students  transfer  from  Hawthorn?  What  did  it  mean  in 
terms  of  their  education?  What  can  we  learn  about  Hawthorn  from 
all  this?  I can  only  present  a few  tentative  leads  in  answer  to 
these  questions,  which  will  have  to  be  confirmed  or  qualified  by 
data  of  a different  kind.  All  our  present  evidence  seems  to  point 
out  that  most  students  who  transfer  early  out  of  Hawthorn  pursue 
their  education  at  a slower  pace  than  their  counterparts  who  stay 
in  Hawthorn.^  Our  evidence  also  tells  us  that  there  are  fewer  of 
them  that  do  very  well  than  there  are  in  Hawthorn;  on  the  other 
hand  a few  of  them  overcome  heavy  early  handicaps,  a small  tri- 
umph which  is  unknown  in  Hawthorn.  It  seems  to  add  up  to  the 
following  picture;  Hawthorn  is  a demanding  place,  designed  for 
full-time  students.  By  "full-time"  I mean  that  its  students  are 
expected  to  treat  their  getting  an  education  as  their  main  occu- 
pation while  they  are  in  college;  they  must  be  willing  to  get 
involved  in  the  study  in  depth  of  Natural  Science,  Social  Science, 
and  Humanities,  whatever  their  major  or  professional  curriculum; 


iLet  us  repeat  the  figures  here:  177.  of  the  former  graduate 
on  time,  vs.  36%  of  the  latter;  387.  of  the  former  graduate  late, 
vs.  21X  of  the  latter;  45%  of  the  former  are  slow-downs,  vs.  36% 
of  the  latter. 
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in  a word,  they  have  to  put  their  resources  of  time,  mind  and 
courage  into  the  process  of  becoming  educated.  While  Hawthorn 
is  not  an  honors  college  in  that  it  does  not  require  its  students 
to  have  achieved  excellence  before  they  enter  it,  it  expects 
excellence  of  the  students'  performance  once  they  have  entered. 
Students  who  bargained  for  a less  exacting  tempo,  or  a less  exact- 
ing definition  of  education,  are  likely  to  be  more  at  ease,  and 
more  successful  elsewhere. 

7 . The  Case  of  the  Spring  *60  Entrants 

In  the  Spring  of  1960  a class  of  eighty  students  entered 
Hawthorn.  Though  not  as  much  background  data  was  collected  on  them 
as  on  the  Fall  entrants,  their  career  in  college  has  been  studied 
as  closely.  Sketching  a rapid  comparison  between  the  two  classes 
will  serve  a double  purpose:  first,  to  check  whether  the  story 

of  the  earlier  class  was  unusual  in  any  regards;  second,  to  check 
whether  it  is  allowable  to  Incorporate  into  our  study  of  the  Fall 
'59  class  the  cases  of  Spring  students  on  whom  we  happen  to  have 
all  the  necessary  data. 

There  is  a rather  remarlcable  parallel  between  the  stories  of 
the  two  classes.  A few  less  of  the  Spring  entrants  start  poorly 
(13X  vs.  17%  earlier);  but  a few  more  drop  out  vzith  a C average  or 
less  (29%  vs.  25%);  a few  more  transfer  early  from  Hawthorn  (26%  vs. 
21%) . There  is  a bigger  difference  between  the  percentage  who 
graduate  by  June,  1964  (50%  of  the  '59  cl-.ss,  34%  of  the  Spring 
'60  class),  but  this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Spring  '60 
class  has  had  only  four  and  a half  years  in  school,  partly  to  the 
fact  that  entering  in  the  middle  of  the  year  makes  it  difficult 
for  a student  to  organize  his  program  with  maximum  efficiency. 

The  proportion  of  students  ending  up  with  an  excellent  record 
is  the  same  for  both  classes  (19%  and  18%) . The  proportion  of 
students  ending  up  with  a poor  record  is  lower  among  the  Spring 
entrants  (2%)  than  among  the  Fall  entrants  (10%).^  Spring  entrants 
who  stay  in  Hawthorn  tend  to  graduate  faster  than  those  who  trans- 
fer early,  just  as  the  Fall  students  did.^ 


^This  would  appear  to  be  a rather  striking  contrast.  However 
it  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  pointed  out  above, 
the  proportion  of  failing  drop-outs  is  higher  among  the  Spring 
entrants  than  among  the  Fall  entrants. 

2 

Our  findings  on  the  Spring  class  of  1960  suggest  that  we 
should  include  as  many  as  we  can  of  its  members  in  the  rest  of  our 
study.  There  are  seventeen  students  of  the  Spring  '60  class  on 
whom  we  have  sufficient  background  material  to  integrate  them  to 
subsequent  chapters  of  the  study.  Most  of  them  have  persevered  in 
Hawthorn  until  the  end.  On  the  other  hand  thirty-eight  Fall  '59 
entrants  will  be  left  out  (twenty- four  who  came  in  as  Engineers, 
and  fourteen  others)  because  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  back- 
ground material  on  them.  As  a result  our  new  total  will  be: 

314  + 17  - 38  * 293  students. 
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There  is,  however,  one  intriguing  discrepancy.  The  cases  of 
excellent  records  are  distributed  according  to  a very  different 
pattern  for  the  Spring  class  than  they  are  for  the  Fall  class. 

In  the  Fall  '59  class,  317,  of  the  students  who  persevered  in 
Hawthorn  had  an  excellent  record;  only  22%  do  in  the  Spring  '60 
class.  Among  the  late  transfers  the  proportion  of  excellent 
records  was  307*  for  the  Fall  class;  it  is  only  17%  for  the  Spring. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  15%  of  the  early  transfers  achieved  an 
excellent  record  in  the  Fall  class;  40%  of  them  do  in  the  Spring 
class. ^ Nor  is  this  only  a difference  iu  numbers.  As  we  have 
seen  earlier,  in  the  Fall  class  the  "excellent  records"  of  students 
who  stayed  in  Hawthorn  were  substantially  better  than  those  cf 
students  who  continued  elsewhere.  In  the  Spring  class,  the  con- 
trary is  true:  the  one  student  with  an  A average  is  an  early 

transfer;  of  the  three  with  an  A-  average,  two  are  early  transfers, 
only  one  is  a Hawthorn  graduate;  of  the  eleven  students  with  an 
average  in  the  B range,  five  are  early  transfers,  two  are  Haw- 
thorn graduates,  one  is  a late  transfer.^ 

Something  seems  to  have  prevented  Hawthorn  from  reaching  the 
best  of  the  Spring  students.  What  could  it  be?  The  entrants  of 
the  Spring  1960  were  never  treated  as  a special  class;  their  cur- 
riculum was  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  infant  insti- 
tution, not  their,  own  convenience ; ^ they  must  have  identified  with 


^Counting  the  Fall  and  Spring  together,  the  proportions  of 
students  attaining  excellence  become:  29%  for  those  who  persevered 

in  Hawthorn,  28%  for  the  late  transfers,  21%  for  the  early  trans- 
fers. Thus  our  previous  comments  still  hold,  on  the  whole. 

^The  full  record  is  as  follows: 

Early  transfers; 


A 42  — 92  B+  00  — 

89 

B 

18 

— 50 

B- 

00  - 45 

A-  30  — 99+  . 00  — 

82 

00 

— 53 

00  — 99+ 

Late  transfers: 

B- 

06  --  44 

Persevering  in  Hawthorn: 

A-  62  12  39  B+  20  — 

65 

B 

18 

04  24 

B- 

04  - 42 

36  - 

30 

29  09 

26 

^They  had  to  take  an  accelerated  Social  Science  course  (doing 
the  work  of  a full  year  in  one  semester)  and  no  Natural  Science 
course  at  all,  so  that  the  staff  of  both  divisions  would  not  have 
to  end  giving  three  simultaneous  series  of  lectures  each  semester, 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  brought  about  the  breakdoxm  of 
the  divisions  into  smaller  units. 


the  College  much  less  than  the  Fall  students,  due  to  the  very  fact 
that  it  existed  before  they  came  in;  yet  the  college  was  too  young 
to  realize  that  entering  freshmen  need  to  be  integrated,  that  one 
must  make  room  for  them. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  classes  in  Hawthorn's  hold- 
ing power  with  regard  to  students  capable  of  excellent  work  brings 
us  to  ponder  an  idea  which  should  be  puc  to  the  test  through 
additional  material.  It  seems  quite  natural  that  Hawthorn's  appeal 
to  the  student's  independence  and  initiative,  its  insistence  at 
having  him  develop  his  own  judgejient,  his  own  approach  to  know- 
ledge, should  have  a kind  of  centrifugal  effect  unless  this  effort 
is  balanced  by  an  equal  pull  on  the  student's  allegiance.  In 
other  words  a student  with  considerable  capacity  for  invention 
and  self-discipline  will  sooner  or  later  want  to  be  entirely  on 
his  own  in  the  wo?:ld  of  the  University,  and  reject  Hawthorn's 
system  of  required  core  courses,  the  same  for  everyone,  unless 
that  student  has  come  to  realize  that  the  college  is  a common 
enterprise,  v/hich  depends  on  him  to  keep  its  spirit  alive  and  its 
various  enterprises  thriving. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  research  on  Hawthorn  ^?as  undertaken  because  here  was  whan  purported 
to  be  a ’'non-elite”  collese  of  high  qualicy:  a collese  recruiting  primarily 

among  that  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  an  urban,  industrial  center  V7ho 
want  to  get  some  higher  education  but  who  cannot  afford  the  costs  of  good 
state  colleges  away  from  home,  let  alone  expensive  private  colleges;  a 
college  for  the 'i7orking-class.”  We  must  find  out  what  happened  to  the 
authentic  working  class  members  of  the  student  body  at  Hawthorn.  Were  they 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  Hawthorn  offered  as  other 
students  did?  In  order  to  ansv7er  this  question,  V7e  must  first  find  the  best 
possible  operational  definition  of  the  "working  class"  student. 


A.  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS  STUDENTS 

We  have  a considerable  amount  of  data  bearing  on  the  students' 
socio-economic  and  cultural  background.  In  1959  V7e  asked  each  student  ^dio 
entered  Hawthorn  about: 

a.  the  number  of  older  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  family; 
whether  they  had  had  or  were  getting  a college  education. 

b.  his  father's  education,  his  mother's  education 

c.  whether  his  mother  and  father  were  alive,  whether  they  were 
separated,  divorced; 

d.  from  TThich  national  stock  his  father  and  his  mother  came;  ^Thether  he 
himself,  his  parents  and  grandparents  V7ere  bom  abroad  or  in  the  U.S.; 

VThether  a foreign  language  was  spoken  at  home; 

e.  his  father's  occupation,  and  place  of  work;  whether  he  belonged  to 
a union,  (which  one,  whether  he  gave  it  much  time) ; 

f.  his  father's  yearly  salary; 

g.  V7hether  his  mother  worked,  full-time  or  part-time;  her  occupation, 
and  place  of  v7ork. 

Using  these  data,  V7e  can  take  three  different  approaches  to  a defini- 
tion of  the  working  class  student.  The  first  one  is  the  simplest:  it 

relies  primarily  on  data  (b)  above  and  secondarily  on  data  (a) , that  is  on 
parents'  and  siblings'  education.  The  "working  class  student"  according 
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to  this  definition  is  the  one  neither  of  whose  parents  has  finished  high 
school  and  who  has  no  older  sibling  who  has  been  or  is  now  in  college. 

Here  we  are  focusing  on  the  remoteness  of  the  family  from  the  world  of 
education:  parents  probably  not  feeling  at  ease  with  high  school  teachers, 

probably  not  associating  with  people  who  know  about  college,  probably 
suspicious  of  anything  which  smacks  of  intellectualism;  children  feeling 
that  they  have  already  outdone  their  parents  by  finishing  high  school, 
eager  not  to  prolong  their  childhood  any  longer  than  absolutely  necessary, 
lacking  any  immediate  demonstration  of  the  relevance  of  education  to  life. 

The  second  possible  approach  has  to  do  with  the  occupation  of  the 
student's  father.  It  relies  primarily  on  data  (e)  above  and  secondarily 
on  data  (f) , (g) , and  even  (b)  and  (d) . The  "working  class  student"  is 
now  defined  as  the  one  \«hose  father  has  a blue  collar  job.^  What  is 
emphasized  here  is  familiarity  with  things  rather  than  with  ideas  and 
symbols;  the  sense  of  the  concrete  rather  than  of  the  abstract;  submission 
to  discipline  imposed  from  the  outside;  the  habit  of  hard  work  unrelieved 
by  variety  or  innovation;  the  dissociation  between  the  world  of  work  and 
the  world  of  leisure.  Parents  caught  in  this  iron  cage  may  either  have 
come  to  consider  it  the  only  real  world,  or  to  \«ant  passionately  to  get 
out  of  it,  if  not  in  person,  at  least  through  their  children.  In  either 
case  they  have  little  opportunity  to  make  contact  with  the  world  of  college. 

The  third  approach  takes  into  account  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  student's  family.  It  relies  on  data  (a)  for  size  of  the  family,  (c) 
for  the  missing  bread  winner,  (f)  for  father's  salary,  and  (g)  for  supple- 
mentary earnings  by  the  mother.  The  "working  class  student"  is  here  defined 
as  the  one  whose  parents  have  a hard  time  making  ends  meet.^  The  emphasis 


^Having  to  distinguish  among  the  innumerable  names  of  occupations 
in  our  society  is  one  of  the  occupational  hazards  of  sociology.  In  a city 
like  Detroit  it  seems  that  every  other  worker  goes  by  the  name  of  engineer. 
This  is  where  the  information  on  education,  salary  and  union  membership  is 
indispensable.  But  other  arbitrary  decisions  have  to  be  made.  In  our 
case,  protective  and  custodial  occupations  (policeman,  plant  protection) 
were  counted  as  blue  collar;  so  were  service  jobs  at  the  level  of  gas 
attendant,  truck  driver,  bus  driver;  so  were  jobs  involving  minor  skills 
such  as  painter,  plasterer,  handyman,  decorator.  Among  factory  jobs, 
foremen  were  counted  as  blue  collar,  but  not  tool  and  die  makers,  nor 
quality  inspectors.  Union  officials  were  not  counted  as  blue  collar,  nor 
were  any  of  the  self-employed  (except  in  one  case  where  the  mother  held 
a factory  job) . In  cases  when  a blue  collar  father  died  and  the  mother 
is  a school  teacher,  the  student  was  not  included  among  the  "working  class." 

^Estimates  here  are  very  hard  to  make.  A family  is  considered  in 
financial  difficulties  if  the  only  salary  which  is  earned  by  one  of  its 
members  is  in  the  $4,000  bracket,  or  below.  If  there  are  several  younger 
siblings,  a salary  below  $5,000  is  considered  insufficient.  Unemployment 
and  intermittent  employment  place  a family  in  this  category,  but  not 
retirement  of  the  main  bread  winner.  Any  widowed  working  mother  (such  as 
a school  teacher)  is  seen  as  being  in  financial  difficulty;  but  not  a 
widow  who  does  not  work.  In  border  line  cases  a worker  who  does  not  belong 
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i*.  U ^ fr-nm  the  inability  to  relate  to  the  world  of  higher  education 

he  “r^surfplacfd  either  by  his  relatives  or  by  his 

to  the  pressure  pi  inmediately  needed 

moment  v*en  he  is  at  last  supportms  himself  and  helpin„ 
family  at  worst  he  is  placing  his  ovm  satisfaction,  ais  p » 
nn?itlLs  curiosity,  ahead  of  their  clear  and  immediate  need.  Is  it  not 
silly  or  \;rong,  to  insist  on  getting  grades  when  you  could  get  a payc  ec  , 
to^deiisht  in  Lading  books  or  to  get  involved  in  research  vhen  you  re 

doing  it  '*for  nothing?" 

vmich  of  the  three  approaches  should  we  use  ^ 
rest  of  this  study?  Ke  find  the  one  based  on  die  parent.  1®'='' 
eduLtion  to  be  tL  most  advantageous  from  a variety  of  stand^ints. 
nLt  aL  Lst  important,  it  relies  on  infonrmtion  vdiich  ®tude"ts  can  be 
expected  to  Icnow,  and  to  be  willing  to  report  exactly.  I 
more  than  a handful  of  students  have  an  accurate  knoi;ledge  of  their 
^^Lr's  sLaw-  nor  L„  all  of  them  be  expected  to  kn<xi  the  exact  name 
of  his  job.  ^’contrast,  the  parents'  extensive  or  limited  experience 
vLh  Location  must  have  come  up  in  conversations  at  least  during  the 
weelcs  when  the  student  applied  to  the  University. 

second,  the  parents’  education  is  not  likely  to  ''®*y 
student's  stay  in  college,  while  their  job  and  «''®" 
status  are  fluctuating.  Thus,  the  index  based  on  education  has  TOre 
stabUi?rtha“t^  LLrs.  E;en  if  a student's  mother 

rha  t-jould  orobablv  be  less  of  an  influence  on  him  than  he  would  b > 

in  his  eyes  she  would  still  be  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  her  prev  ous 

educational  status. 

Third,  the  index  based  on  education  takes  into 
through  possible  inconsistencies  in  the  student’s  background  bet.erthia 


to  a union  or  a father  precariously  self-employed  (such  as  a salesman) , 
have  been  considered  as  liliely  to  have  financial  difficulties,  «hile 
union  member  and  the  salesman  for  a company  nave  not. 
businessman,  no  matter  how  low  the  earnings  reported  by  the  student, 
has  baan  considared  to  ba  in  financial  difficu  ty. 

An  important  element  of  uncertainty  comes  from  trying  to  “te  into 
accouJ:?  olL  siblings  who  have  been  or  are  now  in 

not  distin*»uish  between  them):  are  they  a drain  on  the  y e4un«<.e 
« can  aL  cLe  to  the  rescue  of  both  the  family  and  the  younger  siblings 
in  c“lf4?  U is  impossible  to  say.  Or  consider  the  situation  created 
by  separation  or  divorce:  is  the  father  doing  his  part  >•" 

child,  or  is  the  mother  carrying  the  burden  entirely  y 

in  cases  too  doubtful  to  be  decided  at  all,  we  did  not  include  the 
studant  among  thosa  undar  financial  hardship. 


o 
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the  others  do. ^ The  index  based  on  occupation  would  place  in  the 
"working  class"  (blue  collar)  category  a student  whose  father  was 
employed  at  a remunerative  job  in  the  auto  industry,  whose  mother 
was  a school  teacher,  and  who  lived  in  a neighborhood  substantial 
pnnngh  to  offer  him  a good  high  school.  The  index  based  on  the 
family's  financial  status  leaves  out  resources  other  than  salaries 
and  obligations  other  than  the  care  of  the  children.  It  is  true 
that  one  could  object  to  any  index  based  on  education  that  there 
are  men  and  women  who  have  acquired  a great  deal  of  knowledge  out- 
side the  system  of.' formal' education.  But  such  people  are  rare  and 
I would  think  that  they  tend  to  marry  someone  whose  formal  educar 
tion  matches  their  informal  training.  The  fact  that  the  eaucation 
index  is  based  on  father's  or  mother's  education,  depending  on  which 
of  them  got  the  most,  makes  it  sufficiently  supple  to  do  justice  to 
these  cases,  as  well^s  to  oridinary  cases  of  wide  disparity  in  the 
parent's  education. 

Fourth,  the  education  index  is  clearly  linked  to  the  main  ob- 
ject of  our  study,  namely  what  happens  to  the  student's  mind  and 
life  as  he  goes  'ttirough  the  process  of  his  own  education.  The 
blue  collar  family's  ambitions  or  reservations  with  regard  to 
college  are  certainly  important;  so  are  the  dilemmas  of  the  family 
under  financial  stress.  Still .lall  these  attitudes  and  pressures 
apply  only  indirectly  to  the  content  and  meaning  of  education, 
while  the  parents*  experience  with  learning  and  knowledge  is  im- 
mediately relevant  to  the  student's  own  def ini tons  and  expectations. 

Finally,  the  education  index  can  be  used  to  spot  not  only 
"working  class"  students  but  other  categories  of  students  as  well. 
Because  it  uses  accurate  and  adequate  information,  its  use  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  clearest  cases  of  hardship,  as  does  the 
approach  based  on  financial  status.  Because  it  focuses  on  material 
directly  relevant  to  the  student's  education,  there  is  a definite 


^Dr.  C.  Kaye,  one  of  the  researchers  who  had  a major  role  in 
the  development  of  our  study  '^QiS  in  favor  of  using  the  HoUingshead- 
Redlich  index,  which  combines  the  criteria  of  occupation  and  edcation, 
and  wrote  a report  somewhat  parallel  to  this  one,  based  on  this  decision. 
I think  that  the  HoUingshead-Redlich  index  may  be  useful  in  the  study 
of  a community  where  the  status  of  a whole  family  is  likely  to  depend 
on  the  status  of  its  head.  In  a college  study  the  reputation  of  the 
head  of  the  student's  household  is  somewhat  irrelevant — what  counts 
is  the  ability  of  the  student's  immediate  entourage  to  give  him 
advice  and  support.  In  view  of  this,  the  level  of  education  of  the 
student's  mother  deserves  to  be  taken  into  account  more  than  the  rank 
of  his  father's  occupation. 

assume  that  a parent  much  better  trained  than  his  (or  her) 
spouse  will  try  hard  to  give  maximum  support  to  the  child  who  goes  to 
college,  if  only  to  counterbalance  the  impact  of  the  spouse's  example 
or  lack  of  support. 
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point  in  ordering  all  students  according  to  it  Jlicre  wouM' 
not  be  in  ordering  all  of  them  according  to  father  s occux '*tion; . 

Thus  we  can  expand  our  dimension  of  parents*  education  inti  :ive 
clear  sub-categories: 

- neither  parent  finished  hi^  school,  no  older  sibling  went 
to  college; 

- one  of  the  parents  finished  hi^  school,  no  older  sibling 
went  to  college; 

- neither  parent  went  to  college,  but  some  older  sibling 
did  or  does; 

- one  of  the  parents  went  to  college  but  did  not  graduate 
(or  died  too  early  to  have  any  present  influence); 
this  does  not  include  business  college; 

_ one  of  the  parents  graduated  from  college,  and  is  alive 
and  in  contact  with  the  student  at  the  time  when  he 
enters  Hawthorn. 

Thus  the  category  of  "working  class"  students  can  designate 
the  lowest  of  a series  of  five  groupings,  each  one  characterized 
by  what  the.  family *s  educational  situation  has  to  contribute  to 
the  relationship  between  the  student  and  his  college.  Among 
othef  things,  this  ordinal  arrangement  will  help  test  the  wisdom 
of  our  decision  to  establish  the  cutting  point  for  working 
class"  subgrouping  below  hig^  school  graduation. 

Before  we  go  on  to  compare  students  from  these  five  sub- 
categories among  themselves,  we  have  to  put  to  an  empirical 
test  our  adoption  of  tl^e  education  index  of  working  class 
status.^  Are  students  from  poorly  educated  background  as  much 
at  a disadvantage  when  they  enter  college  as  students  whose 
father  is  a blue  collar  worker,  or  whose  family  is  in  financial 
^fficulties?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  shall  examine 
in  turn:  the  student’s  preparation  for  college,  as  measured  by 

the  quality  of  high  school  from  which  he  graduated,  and  by  his  perfor- 
mance on  the  college  entrance  tests;  and  his  e^ectations  of 
college,  as  revealed  by  what  he  mentioned  as  his  principal  college 
goals.  We  shall  compare  the  sets  of  students  falling  into  each 
of  our  approximations  of  ''working  class"  status  with  the  overall 
picture  for  the  entering  class  of  1959* 


^Another  empirical  test  is  obtained  bv  cross  tabulating  the 
"working  class"  subgroupings.  (See  Table  1)  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pletness,  two  minor  subgroupings  of  underprivileged  students  have 
been  added— Negroes  and  immigrants  —the  latter  defined  as  s u - 
ents  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  in  a non-English  speaking 
foreign  country. 
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.TABLE  1 

CROSS  TABULATION  OF  "WORKING  CLASS"  SUBGROUPINGS* 


"Blue 

Collar" 

Father 

Financial 

Problems 

Immigrtits 

Negroes 

Parent  Ed 
Low 

H.S.Grad 
Sib. Coll 
Sbime  Coll 


"Blue 

Collar" 

Father 

Financial 

Immigrants 

Negroes 

"Lov7  Parents" 
Education 

86 

1.00 

27 

.44 

10 

.31 

8 

.47 

37 

.69 

27 

.31 

61 

1.00 

10 

.31 

9 

.53 

15 

.28 

10 

.12 

10 

.16 

32 

1.00 

0 

.00 

9 

.17 

8 

.09 

9 

.15 

0 

.00 

17 

1.00 

1 

.02 

i 

37 

.43 

15 

.25 

9 

.28 

1 

.06 

54 

1.00 

C7 

.31 

19 

.31 

8 

.25 

4 

.24 

• " 

•*  ** 

16 

.19 

13 

.21 

6 

.19 

4 

.24 

• • 

5 

.06 

3 

.13 

1 

.03 

3 

. 18 

• • 

* " 

1 

.01 

6 

.10 

8 

.25 

5 

.29 

(»>86) 

(N*61) 

(N=32) 

(N= 

•17) 

*Mbre  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  from  poorly  educated  back 
ground  have  a father  who  is  a blue  collar  worker.  More  than  one- 
fourth  come  from  a family  in  financial  trouble. 


The  picture  v;e  get  from  Table  2 indicates  that  tlie  students 
from  poorly  educated  backgrounds  are  not  better  prepared  or  better 
oriented  than  those  identified  by  otho  • handicaps.  The  only  place 
where  the  students  frcm  poorly  educated  families  seem  less  at  a disad 
vantage  than  those  frcm  blue  collar  homes  or  from  homes  in 
cial  difficulties  is  in  the  percentage  coming  from  poor  hi^  schools, 
this  find-ing,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  poorly 
educated  parents  tend  to  send  their  children  to  the  better  schools; 
rather  that  these  parents  do  not  know  how  to  get  their  children  into 
colleges.  If  the  hi^  school  is  not  good  enough  to  be  actively 
involved  in  sending  the  youngster  ahead,  he  just  does  not  go  on. 


It  is  all  the  more  strilcing,  with  such  a small  number  coming 
rom  poor  high  schools,  that  so  many  students  from  poorly  e^cated 
ackgrounds  (44^  of  the  girls,  i.e.  almost  half.)  do  consistently 
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TABLE  2 


RECAPITULATIVE  TABLE 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  UNDERPRIVILEGED  '59  HAmORN  ENTRANTS 

(in  percentages) ^ 


Blue  Collar 
Father 

Financial 

Problems 

Low  Parents' 
Education 

All 

Students 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

.27 

.07 

20  * 

• ^ .19 

17 

.04 

34 

27 

.18 

Poor 

12 

.10 

15 

.13 

07  * 

.04 

06  -05 

.07 

CITY  All  above 

UNIVERSITY  average 

20 

.17 

23 

.22 

13 

.07 

25  -82 

.17 

average 

2fi  * 
.40 

31 

.44 

17  -22 

.26 

COLLEGE  Intellec- 

GOALS  tual^ 

.27 

.39 

.36 
•35  .33 

.27 
.32  ,39 

Practical^ 

.22 
.27  ,32 

22 

.37 

on  -28 
•29  ^30 

N - 


86 


44 

42 


61 


29 

32 


54 


27 

27 


293 


166 

127 


^This  table  reports  the  extremes  of  the  full  range  of  data  avail- 
able. For  instance  the  high  schools  are  classified  as  excellent,  good, 
indifferent  and  poor  (cf.  p.  50.  );  this  table  reports  only  the  percen- 
tage of  students  who  come  from  either  excellent  or  poor  schools.  In 
each  column  of  this  table  (and  of  following  tables  similarly  construc- 
ted) the  figure  to  the  left  gives  the  overall  percentage,  including 
men  and  women.  This  is  broken  down  at  the  right  into  separate  percen- 
tages for  men  (above)  and  for  women  (below) . Thus : 


Overall  % 


( 


— men 
--women 


For  example,  the  first  three  figures  at  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
the  table  read:  177.  of  the  1959  entrants  whose  father  is  a blue 

collar  worker  come  from  an  excellent  high  school;  however  277.  of  the 
sons  of  blue  collar  workers  come  from  an  excellent  high  school,  and 
only  7%  of  their  daughters . 


^Test  of  Critical  Thinking.  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Reason- 
ing. Vocabulary 

O 

Academic  achievement;  developing  intellectually. 

^Learning  new  skills;  preparing  for  jobs. 
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poorly  on  their  entrance  scores.  It  is  as  if  the  incapacity  of 
such  families  to  prepare  their  children  for  college  could  be 
traced  way  back  to  the  language  spoken  at  home  (sometimes  foreign, 
always  different  from  the  school’s  English),  to  feelings  with 
regard  to  tests  and  examinations,  and  undoubtedly  to  many  other 
factors  as  well! 

Another  fascinating  thing  about  the  students  frcan  a poorly  edu- 
cated background  is  that  many  more  of  them  express  intellettual 
interests  than  one  would  expect.  Again,  the  girls  are  a special 
case--almost  evenly  divided  among  practical  and  intellectual  goals. 
But  more  than  a third  of  the  men  select  intellectual  goals,  while 
very  few  show  practical  interests.^ 

These  data  reveal  differences  among  the  suggroupings  obtained 
by  each  of  the  three  approaches— they  do  not  point  to  any  sub- 
groupings as  being  consistently  more  disadvantaged  than  the  stu- 
dents from  poorly  educated  hemes.  Thus  we  shall  adopt  this  as  our 
practical  definition  of  the  handicapped,  or  under-privileged,  or 
"working  class"  student.^ 


B.  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  STUDENTS"  BA.CKGROICT  PIT  THEIR  READINESS 
FOR  COLLEGE 


Let  us  now  compare  the  preparation  for  college,  and  the  per- 
formance in  college,  of  students  coming  from  families  differentiated 
in  terms  of  level  of  education.  How  is  the  student’s  educational 
b€u:kground  reflected  in  important  ways  prior  to  or  during  his  stay 
in  college?  If  the  assunptions  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter are  correct,  one  would  expect  the  students  from  poorly  educated 
families  bo  be  at  a disadvantage  right  across  the  boexd.  We  must 


4t  is  interesting  to  notice  that  it  is  the  women  from  families 
in  financial  difficulties  who  exhibit  a pattern  of  choice  very  close 
to  that  of  the  men  from  an  uneducated  background. 

^What  these  findings  point  out  clearly,  however,  is  that  there 
are  great  differences  between  men  and  women  from  a given  educational 
background.  In  view  of  this,  we  shall  distinguish  between  men  and  women 
in  subse(|uent  tables.  We  did  not  start  with  the  assumption  that 
men  and  women  should  be  treated  separately.  In  actual  life  at  Haw- 
thorn very  little  attention  is  paid  to  sex  differences.  One  rarely 
hears  instructors  making  general  statements  on  how  girls  act,  as 
opposed  to  the  men,  and  if  so,  it  would  rather  be  in  terms  of  the 
women’s  greater  maturity,  their  involvement  in  deeper  problems  than 
the  men's,  their  frustration  at  the  still  amorphous  quality  of 
their  male  counterparts.  Still,  in  terms  of  measurable  equipment 
for  college,  the  discrepancies  weigh  against  women,  discrepancies 
so  great  that  at  times  sex  could  appear  to  be  the  greatest  handicap 
of  them  all. 
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however  remember  that  the  set  of  students  we  are  study^g  iSSi 
re^^entative  of  the  population  of  high  school  graduates.  Rather, 

it  is  selective  in  at  least  three  ways: 

a)  these  students  have  decided  to  go  to  college,  and  have 
been  admitted  to  City  University^ 

b)  these  st^  ^ents  have  decided  to  go  to  college  at  City 
University,  that  is,  in  Detroit,  in  a public  (i.e.  rel- 
atively inexpensive)  institution j 

c)  these  students  have  decided  to  go  to  a br^d  new  college, 
which  promises  much,  but  has  not  been  tested  yet. 

One  could  graph  in  a striking  way  the  type  of  decisions  ^ich 
could  be  expected  from  young  people  of  the  various  education^ 
backgrounds.  (Chart  l)  Not  cnly  does  attendee  in  conege  va^ 
according  to  parents*  education,  but  the  choice  of  coUeg 
is  bound  to  be  deeply  influenced 'by  the  parents  , 

with  the  world  of  hi^er  education  and  the  professions,  tte  child 
of  a person  who  has  not  finished  high  school  has  practic^  no 
chance  to  go  to  an  out  of  town  college.  To  him.  City 
visible,  accessible,  straight  forward  City,  higher  education. 

To  the  child  of  a college  graduate.  City  is  on^  one 

among  many,  whose  practical  advantages  are  to  be  weighed  a«a^st 

the  greater  renown  and  excitement  attached  to  out  of  town  coUeges. 

At  Hawthorn,  then,  we  could  expect  to  find  a . 

proportion  of  students  from  poorly  educated  backgounds.  If  they  went 
to  college  at  aU,  they  might  have  preferred  the  security  of  City 
University.  Coming  to  Hawthorn  mi^t  ^^e  been  ^e  result  of 
special  advice  from  a high,  school  counsellor;  it  mi^t  also  have 
been  an  only  half -understanding  response  to  the  personal  invita- 
tion to  Hawthorn  which  was  s?nt  to  most  students  after  they  were 
accepted  at  City  University.^ 

We  would  expect  to  find  a hi^er  proportion  of  students  ^om 
well-educated  background:  families  eager  to  keep  a child  at  home, 

families  in  financial  difficulties,  Negroes  xiho  considered  City 
a relatively  integrated  school.  To  all  "^ese  Hawthorn 
have  appeared  as  a potential  "high  quality’  college  with  all  the 

advantages  of  City  University. 


^Hhis  personal  invitation  to  Hawthorn  might  have  had  a par- 
ticularly strong  impact  on  girls  from  almost  a^ 
ground;  it  might  have  beeen  for  them  a foretasce  of  the  adjutage 
of  a small  institution,  where  they  would  not  feel  lost.  Cta 
other  hand,  since  the  letter  came  af^  the  student  had 
and  been  accepted  to  City  University,  the  letter  cannot  be  construed 
as  having  encouraged  anyone  to  ceme  to  college,  who  had  no 
rea.dy  decided  to  do  so. 


er|c 
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Chart  1 


EXPECTED  CHOICE  OF  COLLEGE  BY  PARENTS'  EDUCATION 
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*For  the  percentage  of  potential  college  entrants  falling  in 
each  category  of  parents'  education,  and  for  the  percentage 
likely  to  actually  enter  college  from  each  of  these  categories, 

I rely  on  the  findings  of  Sewell  and  Shah.  Their  study  of  all 
1957  high  school  seniors  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  the  closest 
in  time  and  place  to  our  o^m.  They  found  that  only  one  fifth  of 
the  seniors  from  poorly  educated  homes  entered  college,  vs  two- 
fifths  of  seniors,  one  of  whoses  parents  at  least  had  graduated 
from  high  school  ( "middle  range"  on  the  chart).  In  contrast, 
they  found  that  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  seniors  from  better 
educated  homes  entered  college.  (See  William  H.  Sewell  and  Vimal 
P.  Shah,  "Parents'  Education  and  Children's  Educational  Aspira- 
tions and  Achievements,"  American  Sociological  Review,  33  (April, 
1960)  pp.  191-209) 
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still,  the  most  probable  recrits  to  Hawthorn  would  cone  from 
families  at  neither  extreme  of  the  education  index;  families  to 
whom  Hawthorn  must  have  appeared  as  ;JU8t  part  of  City  Iftiiversity, 
being  their  provider  of  higher  education.  ^ 

!Diis  'b*  rephrased  a little  differently.  One  could  ex- 
pect the  Hawtbcfn  student  from  poorly  educaged  families  to  be 
little  out  of  the  ordinary— a little  more  intelligent,  or  a little 
more  naive,  a little  better  supported  (or  pushed)  by  his  parents 
or  hifi^  school,  a little  more  interested  in  bookish  efforts  than 
other  high  school  graduates  (or  drop  outs)  of  the  same  background. 
The  student  from  well  educated  families,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
probably  be  a little  less  bright,  a little  more  protected  and 
heme  bound  (or  more  neglected)  than  tiie  ordinary  child  of  college 
graduates.  2 As  for  the  student  frem  neither  extreme  in  educational 


^ fact,  the  1959  Hawthorn  entrants  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows with  regard  to  the  level  of  education  of  their  peirents. 

o 

Neither  parent  a High  School  graduate  .18 


.21 


At  least  one  parent  a High  School  graduate  .32 


Some  College,  one  parent  or  sibbling 


.27 


At  least  one  parent  a College  graduate 


.23 


.31 

.32 


.28 

.24 


.24 

.22 


Meanwhile,  the  i960  US  Census  shows  that  the  population  (over 
23  years  of  age)  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area  was  distributed 


as  follows: 

Less  than  Hlg^  School  graduate  *39 
High  School  Graduate,  no  college  .26 
Some  college  .08 
College  graduate  and  above  .07 


We  cannot  derive  any  definite  conclusion  from  the  two  distribu- 
tions above,  since  the  populations  are  not  conqparable.  However  it  is 
clear  that,  as  we  expected,  the  less  educated  strata  of  the  people  of 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area  contribute  much  below  their  share  of 
Hawthorn  entrants,  while  the  better  educated  strata  contribute  more 
than  their  share. 

^Evidence  from  the  PIRO  tests  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the  Haw- 
thorn entrants  in  this  category  have  very  warm  and  close  relation- 
ships with  their  parents.  An  additional  one-fifth  suffers  frem  a lack 
of  interest  and  attention  at  home.  The  others  ceme  frem  families  sad- 
dled with  financial  or  other  problems. 
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background,  the  crucial  q.uestlon  Is— why  did  he  choose  Hawthorn 
rather  than  City  University?  It  would  seem  that  Hawthorn  should 
have  attracted  the  curious  rather  than  the  ainbltlous,  the  Intel- 
lectually alert  rather  than  the  practical  minded,  but  also  the 
tsrustful  rather  than  the  suspicious. 

The  same  reasoning  about  the  impact  of  parental  education 
on  choice  of  college  should  hold  for  other  Important  items  in  the 
preparation  <^f  the  student  for  college.  Thus,  the  students  troBi 
excellent  hi^  schools,  would  be  most  likely  to  leave  Detroit, 
the  students  frcm  poor  high  schools  not  to  come  to  college  at 
all.  The  student  with  clearly  intellectual  goals  would  try  to 
get  to  one  of  the  "better*'  colleges,  the  students  with  clearly 
practical  goals  might  Just  get  a Job  rl^t  away. 

It  Is  important  to  keep  thifi  overall  view  of  the  situation 
In  mind  when  locking  at  the  tables  which  will  follow.  The  students 
from  lower  education  background  are  not  only  than;  they  are  stu- 
dents who,  for  acme  reason  or  other  (not  taken  into  account  in 
the  table)  went  to  Hawthorn.  Even  for  the  students  from  "inter- 
mediate" education  background,  whose  presence  in  Hawthorn  seems 
least  "unusual",  there  remains  the  sizeable  question  mark  of 
exactly  why  they  selected  Hawthorn  rather  than  City  University. 

Thus,  the  tables  and  the  discussion  which  accompanies  them  cure  not 
deeding  with  simple,  almost  obvious,  one-dimensional  or  two  dimensional 
phenomena.  The  data  which  they  accurately  present  have  hidden 
ramifications  which  we  will  try  to  explore  in  the  following  chapter. 

With  these  reservations,  let  us  then  look  at  the  facts,  to 
see  first,  what  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  incurred  by  "working 
class"  students,  cuid  second  to  check  on  the  accuracy  of  our  cutting 
point  in  selecting  our  set  of  "underprivileged"  students. 

We  shall  look,  again,  at  the  readiness  for  college  of  the 
entering  students  of  1959 > their  performance  once  there. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "readiness"  we  shall  consider: 

a)  their  preparation  for  college,  as  measure  by  the  quality 
of  hle^  school  from  which  they  graduated; 

b)  their  ability  to  perform,  as  measured  by  their  scores  on 
WSU  entrcuice  tests; 

c)  their  expectations  from  college,  as  revealed  by  what  they 
mentioned  as  their  principal  college  goals; 

d)  their  career  orientation,  as  revealed  by  the  curriculum 
they  applied  for. 


Quality  of  high  school 


Has  the  student  “been  in  an  environment  where  the  things  of  the 
mind  were  treated  as  serious  and  excit^lhg?  Has  he  been  esQposed  to 
at  least  seme  teachers  who  were  demanding  and  stimulating?  Has  he 
been  introduced  to  the  discipline  of  thinking,  of  organizing  his 
theu^ts,  of  writing?  How  much  of  the  wealth  of  Western  culture 
has  been  brou^t  to  his  attention?  Has  he  learned  the  difference 
between  a superficial  opinion  and  an  Infoimed,  reasoned,  tested 
position?  Has  he  been  proud  of  his  high  school  for  the  scholarly 
reputation  of  some  of  its  teachers  rather  than  for  its  sports 
feats?  Has  he  come  to  define  himself,  and  his  school  mates,  in 
terms  of  what  they  could  contribute  to  an  intellectual  discussion 
or  even  to  the  adveuicement  of  knowledge?  Whether  one  is  an  excellent 
student  or  not,  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  an  excellent 
high  school  does  for  a young  person.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
the  gifted  youngster  is  bound  to  be  handicapped  by  attending  a 
poor  high  school.  His  capacities  are  not  likely  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  disenchanted  teachers  resigned  to  a custodial  role. 

He  may  have  been  considered  strange  by  his  schoolmates,  and  so 
he  may  have  been  deprived  of  stimulating  friendships.  He  may  have 
found  work  too  easy,  getting  an  unrealistic  picture  of  the  effort 
required  to  do  satisfactory  or  outstanding  academic  work.  Of 
course,  his  decision  to  come  to  City  Itoiversily,  his  admission 
here,  might  be  an  achievement  in  Itself,  something  to  live  up  to; 
but  what  resources  does  he  really  have  to  meet  the  challenge? 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  I have  ranked  the  high  schools 
of  Detroit  and  vicinity  in  terms  of  their  number  of  national. merit 
scholarship  semi-finalists  and  their  area’s  socio-economic  level. 


^ For  Detroit  hlg^  schools,  these  criteria  were  buttressed  by 
two  others:  proportion  of  students  in  College  preparatory;  and 
drop-out  rate.  The  operational  definiton  of  the  four  levels  of 
hlc^  schools  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Exceliiefit  « Sdhool  with  Unusual  number  of  semi-finalists  in  National 
Merit  scholarships  (better  than  1 in  200  students  attending  the  hic^ 
school)  and  located  in  a well-to-do  ccmmunl'^  (at  least  1/3  of  resl* 
dents  in  the  "high  Inccme"  bracket); 

Good  s School  with  a goodly  number  of  semi -finalists,  and/or  located 
in  a "well-off  ccmmunlty"  (at  least  as  many  residents  in  "above  av- 
erage" bracket  as  in  average"); 

Mediocre  = Schools  located  in  an  area  of  pretty  good  to  average  eco- 
nomic status,  but  without  semi-finalists;  or  with  a few  semi-finalists 
but  located  in  an  area  of  questionable  economic  status; 

Poor  = School  without  semi-finalists  and  located  in  an  area  of  poor 
economic  status. 
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Table  3 gives  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  1959  Hawthorn 
entrants  with  regard  to  quality  of  hi^  school. 

Several  facts  stand  out.  First  of  aU,  looking  at  the  column 
of  totals,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  recruitment  of  students  we 
anticipated,  very  few  coming  from  poor  high  schools,  the  mam  con- 
tingent coming  from  "good"  high  schools.  It  is 
ever,  to  notice  that  a sizeable  number  (more  than  J come  from 
excellent  high  schools.  Dms  City  University  (and/or  Ha^horn) 
is  capable  of  attracting  students  who  have  been  ^osed  to  the 
best  preparation  for  college  that  is  locally  available. 

If  we  look  at  the  coubnns  which  differentiate  according  to 
parents*  background,  we  find  that  the  students  from  oim  poor^  edu- 
cated families  (neither  parent  a hi^  school  graduate) 
at  a disadvantage.  For  them,  the  mode  is  the  mediocre  high  scho  , 
while  for  those  from  well  educated  background  (one  parent  a college 


TABLE  3 


QUALITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BY  PARENT'S  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 

(in  percentages)* 


Neither  Parent 
HS  Graduate 

parent  HS 
Graduate 

Some  College 
parent  or  Sib 

Parent  College 
Graduate 

Totals 

Excellent 

.30 
•^7  .04 

.31 

.26  ^19 

.32 

•26  .16  j 

.45 
•40  .32 

i34 
•27  .18 

Good 

.22 

.22  22 

.40 
.40  ,35 

.40 

•^0  .39 

.37  i 
•44  .53  1 

i .37 

1 -38  .39 

Mediocre 

Tst 

•5^  .70 

.26  ,32 

^23 
•28  .35 

.18 
•IS  .11 

[23 
•29  .36 

Poor 

.11 
•07  .,04 

.00 
•09  ,10 

•O'i  .10 

•01  .04 

.05 

•06  .07 

N « 

27 

54  27 

52 

41 

78  47  ~ 

78 

00  2S 

166 
293  127 

♦In  each  column  of  this  table  (and  of  ther  tables  similarly 
constructed)  the  figure  to  the  left  gives  the  overall  Percentage, 
including  men  and  women.  This  is  broken  down  at  the  right  into 
separate  percentages  for  men  (above)  and  for  women  (below) . 
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graduate)  the  mode  lies  between  good  and  excellent.  For  the  two  ^ 
categories  in  between,  the  mode  is  clearly  the  good  hi^  school. 

However,  if  we  look  at  the  differences  between  the  sexes,  we 
find  that  the  girls  are  consistently  at  a disadvantage— and  the 
lower  the  level  of  education  of  the  family,  the  greater  the  disad- 
vantage is.  The  daughter  of  a college  graduate  is  likely  to  have 
gone  to  a good  hi^  school,  while  his  son  is  more  likely  to  have 
gone  to  an  excellent  school.  In  families  where  neither  parent 
finished  hi^  school,  while  the  son  comes  from  an  excellent  high 
school  with  some  frequency,  the  daughter  most  likely  comes  from  a 
mediocre  high  school.^ 

Thus  we  may  conclude  this  examination  of  the  quality  of  hi^ 
schools  with  two  certainties:  (l)  the  children  of  poorly  educated 

families  are  definitely  at  a disadvantage  (half  the  men,  and  three 
fourths  of  the  women  come  from  mediocre  or  poor  high  schools); 

(.2)  the  women  generally  are  less  well  prepared  than  the  men, 
whatever  their  parents’  education.  We  are  also  left  with  two  ques 
tions:  (l)  why  do  so  many  children  of  well  educated  families, 

well  prepared  by  their  secondary  school  training,  come  to  Hawthorn 
(especially  so  many  men)?  (2)  why  do  so  many  children  of  poorly 
educated  families,  poorly  prepared  by  mediocre  (or  poor)  hi^ 
schools,  come  to  Hawthorn  (especially  so  many  women)?  The  first 
should  have  gone  to  better  colleges,  the  second  shoi^dliot  have 
gone  to  college  at  all,  according  to  the  "reasonable"  expectations 
which  I have  put  forward  so  far. 


^We  will  not  exclaim  at  the  extraordianry  resemblance  between 
these  two  intermediate  categoires.  It  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  category  called  here  "some  college,  parent  or  sibling"  is  made 
up  of  three  subsets  which  differ  greatly  from  each  other: 

a)  neither  parent  a hi^  school  graduate,  but  siblings  in 
college; 

b)  one  parent  a hi^  school  graduate  and  siblings  in  college; 

c)  one  parent  with  seme  college  eDq>erience. 

Oddly  enough,  subset  (a)  resembles  the  underprivileged;  subset  (c) 
resembles  the  category  of  "parent  hi^  school  graduate;  subset  (b) 
on  the  other  hand,  resembles  the  category  of  "parent  college  graduate. 

This  hints  at  a very  curious  role  of  older  siblings  with  college 
es^erience  which  we  can  only  suggest  as  a promising  topic  for  research 
We  did  not  collect  erou^  data  on  it  ourselves  to  be  able  even  to 
raise  the  important  questions. 

^!15ie  regularity  of  the  pattern  of  inferior  preparation  of  women 
is  quite  puzzling.  Is  it  really  that,  no  matter  what  the  level  of 
academic  sophistication  of  a family,  parents  will  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  less  good  schools  than  their  sons?  Or  is  it  that  among 
the  graduates  of  excellent  high  schools  the  men  would  find  Hawthorn 
more  attractive  than  the  women  while,  for  seme  unknown  reason,  the 
reverse  would  be  true  among  the  graduates  of  mediocre  schools? 


The  answer  to  the  first  question-,  mi^t  lle^  at  least  par- 
tially,  in  the  fact  that  Hawthorn  was,  in  1959,  an  unusually 
attractive  place  for  well  prepared'  Pre-medical  students,  City 
University  Medical  School  having  promised  to  admit  an  Im^rtant  ^ 
contingent  of  them,  provided  that  their  work  in  college  was  good. 

This  must  have  encouraged  well  educated  par^ts  to  send  their  sons  to 
Hawthorn,  if  they  planned  a medical  career.^  As  a matter  of  fact, 
this . seemingly  negligible  detail  of  the  image  which  Hawthorn  pre- 
sented of  itself  in  1959  might  have  been  very  important  to  well 
Infoxmed  parents  regardless  of  the  ccureer  plans  of  their  child- 
ren. The  difficulty  of  getting  admitted  to  a medical  school  is 
so  well  known  in  educated  circles  that  for  City  Universily  Medical 
School  to  give  such  a blank  check  to  an  unknown  new  college  must 
have  boosted  the  confidence  of  the  more  knowledgeable  parents. ^ 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  migiit  be  in  order  to  qualify  the  as- 
sumptions. we  presented  before  looking  at  the  facts.  We  may  have 
overestimated  the  desire  and  ability  of  college  graduates  to  send 
their  children  away  to  the  "better"  colleges.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  assurance  given  by  the  N^cal  School  that  Hawthorn 
would  be  a most  acceptable  college.  On  the  other  hand,  Inany 
of  the  college  graduates  in  Detroit  must  be  City  University  alumni, 
who  may  have  a great  deal  of  affection  for  and  pride  In  their 
ftiTMt  mater.  Such  City  graduates  as  school  teachers,  lawyers, 
business  men,  would  be  likely  to  send  their  children  to  City 
University,  or  to  Hawthorn.  Only  alxmonl  who  were  universiiy  pro- 
fessors would  be  strongly  Inclined  to  select  the  "best"  for  their 
children;  MD's  mlc^t  be  particularly  impressed  by  the  promise  of 
the  Medical  School. 

Thus,  the  Hawthorn  entrants  ffom  well  educated  background 
turn  out  to  be  even  more  privileged  than  we  mi'^it  have  thought  at 
first.  Ihey  have  gone  to  good  or  excellent  schools;  and  they  are 
in  Hawthorn  in  large  enough  numbers  to  indicate  that  they  are  not 
the  left  overs  from  good  high  schools  who  were  obliged  to  stay 
in  Detroit  to  go  to  a large,  urban,  state  school.^ 


^ Thirty-six  students  were  given  this  assurance,  out  of  sixty  who 
applied  for  it. 

2 An  unusual  percentage  of  30ft  of  the  men  from  well  educated  feun- 
ilies  and  excellent  high  school  did  enter  the  pre-medical  curriculum, 
(most  being  given  conditional  admission  to  the  medical  school). 

3 "Blank  check"  is  not  an  exaggeration.  The  students  were  given 
a conditional  admission,  but  the  college  was  given  an  uncondltionatl 
stamp  of  approvcLl. 

^ Unfortunately,  we  have  practically  nothing  to  say  which  would 
shed  some  light  on  the  other  extreme  case— that  of  the  girls  from 
poorly  educated  background  and  mediocre  hl^  schools.  All  we  know  is 
that  only  from  this  subcategory  come  girls  who  apply  for  the  Pre- 
Business  curriculum.  Could  it  be  that  these  are  girls  who  desire  to 
be  better  than  secretaries?  or  girls  who  want  tol  be  sore  to  become 
secretaries?  (Several  of  them  took  the  commercle^.  curriculum  in  hl£^ 
school.)  The  career  perspectives  of  the  studehts  from  poorly  educated 
background  deserve  to  be  studied  in  greater  detail  than  we  were  able. 
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Scores  on  WSU  entrance  tests; 


We  have  another  indicator  of  how  well  prepared  the  entering 
student  is  for  college.  How  abl<;  is  he  in  handling  school  material, 
solving  problems,  meeting  a question  with  all  the  relevant  know- 
ledge he  has  previously  acquired?  How  good  are  his  memory,  Tiis 
vocabulary,  his  capacity  to  abstract,  his  sense  of  logic?  Can  he 
see  a question  having  to  do  with  numbers  without  getting  into  a 
panic  and  missing  the  important  cue? 

In  1959,  City  University  used  two  tests— the  College  Placement 
Test  (Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois,  form  1),  com- 
prising  a ’Verbal"  component  (vocabulary  and  understanding  of  read- 
ings) and  a "quantitative"  component  (singale  arithnetic,  algebra  and 
geometry  );  and  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  Survey  Section  (The 
Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests , Inc  • , Mountain  Home , Not ^h 
Carolina,  Form  D),  on  understanding  of  readings  and  vocabulary. 

In  addition.  Hawthorn  Program  Study  asked  the  Hawthorn  entrant  to 
take  the  Test  of  Critical  Thinking. 

Thus,  each  entrant  got  four  main  scores— "verbal  ability"  and 
"quantitative  ability,"  based  on  the  first  test,  "vocabulary  ” 
based  on  the  second  test;  "critical,  ability','  based  on  the  third 
test.  Of  many  ways  of  combining  those  different  scores  to  rank 
the  students  with  regard  to  their  overall  ability  to  perform,'  we 
chose  the  following  one.  The  average  score  was  computed  for  all 
Hawthorn  entrants.  Students  were  placed  in  one  of  three  categories: 

- The  high  performers  were  those  who  scored  higher  than  Hawthorn 
entrants*  average  on  all  of  the  four  tests; 

- The  low  performers  were  those  who  scored  lower  than  average 
on  all  of  the  four  tests; 


^ Since  these  tests  were  administered  to  all  s'tudents  entering 
City  University  in  the  Fall  of  1959>  'i®®  them  in  partial 

answer  to  the  question  we  raised  above  (p.46):  What  kinds  of  stu- 

dents selected  to  enter  Hawthorn  rather  thsm  the  well-established 
college  of  Liberal  Arts? 

The  students  who  entered  Hawthorn  did  a little  better  than 
their  Liberal  Arts  colleagues  in  all  three  tests,  as  shown  in 

the  table  of  average  scores; 

Hawthorn  Entrants,  1959  Liberal  Arts  Entrants 

Verbal  ability 50.2  (s.d.  8.9) 47.0 

Quantitative  ability  . . . 40.0  (s.d.  10. 3) 36.5 

Vocabulary 43.3  (s.d.  6.9) 41.4 

'Bus  brings  some  minor  and  indirect  evidence  in  support  of 

our  ranking  Hawthorn  slightly  hi^er  than  City  University  on  the 
ladder  of  higher  education  as  seen  by  Detroit  residents  (both 
students  and  parents). 
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- Ihe  uneven  performers  were  those  who  scored  higher  than 
average  on  some  of  the  tests,  lower  on  other (s). 

The  four  tests  are  very  different  iJn  style  and  in  the  demands 
they  place  on  the  person  who  takes  them.  The  test  used  for  the  vocah 
ulary  score  is  strikingly  unintellectual;  it  probes  into  the  stu- 
dents* knowledge  of  practical  life  more  than  their  knowledge  of 
ideas;  it  aims  at  the  kind  of  vocabulary  one  needs  to  read  the 
newspaper  or  the  Reader *s  Digest,  not  literature,  history  or  phil- 
osophy; it  seems  to  test  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the  student 
to  thi^  in  stereotypes. 

On  the  contrary  the  "verbal"  component  of  the  college  place- 
ment test  never  insults  one's  intelligence.  Its  passages  selected 
for  reading  are  interesting,  its  questions  are  cogent,  they  are 
not  leading,  they  often  call  for  backgrovuid  information  which  should 
be  generally  known.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  booklet,  the 
"quantitative"  component  is  quite  simple;  though  it  may  quite  ef- 
fectively scare  the  person  who  feels  that  he  understands  nothing 
in  math,  it  may  well  disappoint  the  person  who  is  genuinely  at- 
tracted by  mathematics.  Still  the  questions  are  far  from  stupid, 
or  obvious;  just  simple.  By  contrast,  the  test  of  critical  think- 
ing may  well  scare  the  person  whom  logical  reasoning  makes  shy  or 
awkward.  It  demands  a great  deal  of  agility  in  pure  abstraction. 

Thus,  it  might  appear  that  a better  classification  of  the 
entrants  could  be  obtained  by  building  a scale  which  would  reflect 
the  relative  difficulty  and  relevance  to  college  work  of  the  various 
tests  (critical  ability  coming  on  top,  then  verbal  ability,  then 
quantitative  ability,  then  vocabulary),  ^t  how  precisely  would  the 
scale  be  constructed?  More  importantly,  is  it  not  true  that,  in 
fact,  the  daily  grind  of  coUege  life  requires  some  of  all  the  con- 
tradictoxy  qualities  demanded  by  the  tests— now  simple  reasoning, 
now  suppleness  in  abstraction,  now  sophistication  in  understanding, 
now  sheer  docility? 

In  view  of  this  fact  of  undergraduate  life,  we  have  mainteined 
our  original  classification,  and  also  because  it  involved  a minimum 
of  manipulation,  hence  potentially  a minimum  of  obscuring  of  the 
data. 


Table  h indicates  first  that  a majority  of  all  the  entrants 
perform  "unevenly"  on  their  entrance  tests,  both  among  the  men  and 
among  the  women.  As  usual,  the  men  show  up  better  than  the  women, 
as  a whole  and  in  each  category  of  ecucational  background. 

Another  striking  fact  is  that,  again,  the  children  of  poorly 
educated  parents  are  at  a considerable  disadvantage.  Not  even  the 
men  are  particularly  skillful  in  the  art  of  test  taking.  Almost 
half  of  the  WOTien  do  not  manage  to  get  an  average  score  in  any  of 
the  tests.  How  can  these  students  find  themselves  at  home  in 
academe?  Won’t  they  be  met  with  constant  difficulty,  never  getting 
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a chance  to  succeed  in  something,  and  thus  to  discover  where  their 
abilities  lie?  Won't  they  get  lost  in  all  the  words  and  ideas  which 
will  assail  their  mind?  The  skills  which  the  tests  attempt  to 
measure  are  to  the  young  scholar  what  his  senses  are  to  the  or- 
dinary man.  The  students  in  the  "low  performance"  category  are 
like  a man  half -blind,  half  deaf  and  dumb. 

By  contrast,  the  students  from  well  educated  families  are 
unlikely  to  run  into  that  kind  of  trouble.  Except  for  a handful, 
they  show  that  they  possess  at  least  some  cf  the  know-how  which 
the  tests  (and  college  studies)  require.  An  impressive  contin- 
gent of  men  score  above  average  on  all  the  tests.  Here  again  we 
recognize  the  subset  of  "privileged"  students. 

We  are  now  ready  to  look  at  the  atitudes  towards  college 
that  the  students  frora  different  education  backgrounds  manifest 
as  they  come  in. 


TABLE  4 


PERFOEMANCE  ON  ENTRANCE  TESTS  BT  PARENTS  * EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 

(in  percentages) 


Neither  Parent 
HS  Graduate 

Parent  H3 
Graduate 

Some  College 
Sib  or  Parent 

Parent  Coll 
Graduate 

Total 

High 

13 

.07 

23 

• ^ .17 

29 

• ^ .13 

42 

•37 

26 

.17 

Uneven 

•5^  .48 

to  -62 

.63 

„ .50 
•^5  .61 

51  -50 

.52 

Low 

,,  .19 

•^5  fo 

17 

.26 

12 

.19 

N 0 

54  27 

^ 27 

93 

77 

" 31 

6^  38 

' 27 

289 

. * • 

Principal  college  goals 

What  does  the  entering  student  expect  to  gain  from  college?  On 
his  atitude  or  expectations  will  largely  depend  the  courses  he  enjoys, 
the  readings  he  is  willing  to  pay  close  attention  to,  the  instructors 
he  comes  to  respect,  the  way  he  spends  his  free  time.  Does  he  want  to 
rise  socially  by  means  of  a better  job  - any  better  job?  Does  he  want 
to  pursue  an  interest  iu  a given  subject  matter?  Does  he  want  to  learn 
the  Truth?  Does  he  want  to  learn  how  to  think?  Does  want  to  make 
friends  for  life?  Does  she  want  to  find  a husband? 

For  a college  like  Hawthorn,  vdiich  strives  to  give  a liberal  ed- 
ucation to  students  many  of  whom  are  in  pre-professional  programs,  the 
question  of  whether  the  student  is  primarily  oriented  to  the  intellec- 
tual life  or  to  his  future  job  is  of  great  importance.  Early  in  the 
Fall  of  1959 j the  entering  students  were  given  a list  of 
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fifteen  ’’college  goals,"  two  of  which  are  clearly  intellfectual  (devel 
oping  intellectually”  and  ’’academic  achievement”),  two  of  which  ate 
clearly  practical  (’’preparing  for  future  work”  and  ’’learning  new 
skills”)  while  the  others  present  other  aspects  of  college  experience 
(the  discovery  of  values,  the  development  of  self,  and  social  aspects 
ranging  from  friendship  to  sports).  Among  all  these  goals,  each 
student  was  asked  to  choose  the  most  important  and  the  next  most  im- 
portant to  him. 

One  might  expect  that  students  who  have  had  some  experience 
with  college  through  their  parents  or  siblings  would  tend  to  favor 
the  intellectual  aspects  of  it,  while  the  students  from  a poorly 
educated  background  would  see  college  mainly  in  terms  jf  vocational 
advantages.  Table  5 gives  us  the  actual  distribution. 

TABLE  5 

EXPECTATIONS  FROM  COLLEGE,  BY  PARENTS'  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 

(in  percentages) 


Neither  parent 
HS  Graduate 

Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Some  College 
Sib  or  Parent 

Parent  Coll 
Graduate 

Total 

Intellectual 

•35  fs 

25 

^ ^ .39 

33 

.:j:j  .39 

•^ 

32 

.39 

Intellectual 

Practical 

•33 

of.  -30 
.17 

•27  \ll 

27 

.18 

Practical 

22 

.37 

•39 

.17 

oh 

•23  % 

29 

.30 

Other 

!o8 

12 

.08 

•^5 

10 

.08 

12  •'^ 
^ .12 

N = 

■*9  11 

“ 5? 

66  ^3 

fin  S'* 
26 

259 

109 

Table  5 does  not  demonstrate  a progression  from  practical  to  intel- 
lectual goals  as  we  move  from  poorly  to  well  educated  background.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  children  of  poorly  educated  parents  want  .intellectual 
benefits  more  (and  for  the  men  much  more)  than  practical  ones.  It  is  the 
children  of  parents,  one  of  whom  graduated  from  high  school,  who  represent 
the  loww  ebb  of  intellectual  interest  (especially  among  the  men),  the 
highest  point  of  practical  orientation.  From  xhere  on,  the  trend  we 
expected  appears:  with  increased  parents’  or  siblings'  education,  the 

intellectual  interest  increases,  but  never  to  the  point  where  practical 


^•In  this  table  the  category  ’’intellectual”  includes  students  who  chose 
at  least  one  intellectual  goal  and  no  practical  one;  the  category  ’’practi- 
cal” includes  students  who  chose  at  least  one  practical  goal,  and  no  intel- 
lectual one;  the  category  ’’intellectual  and  practical”  includes  students  who 
chose  one  intellectual  and  one  practical  goal;  the  category  ’’other”  includes 
students  who  chose  neither  intellectual. nor  practical  goals.  We  consider 
this  a fairer  use  of  the  data  than  taking  into  account  primarily  the  first 
choice . 
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aspects  are  ignored. 

Why  should  students  from  poorly  educated  families  desire  the 
intellectual  life  as  much  the  children  of  college  graduates? 

Does  it  mean  that  it  takes  a real  interest  in  hooks  and  ideas  for 
the  child  of  poorly  educated  parents  to  even  get  to  college,  and 
especially  to  Hawthorn?  OThose  with  practical  ambition  would  ^ 
presumably  take  the  more  direct  road  of  getting  th^selves  S'  0°^* 

!Die  question,  here,  is  to  what  extent  will  this  orien-oation  to  the 
intellectual  life  succeed  in  sustaining  the  students  tnrough  the 
many  trials  which  their  lack  of  preparation  will  only  aggravate, 
on  their  early  road  in  college?  Will  they  recognize  that  their 
wishes  are  being  answered  when  they  face  the  hard  work,  the  an- 
guish, the  false  starts  which  accompany  their  discovery  of  the 
intellectual  life?  Will  they  recognize  the  good  education  that 
they  so  desire  if  it  comes  to  them  disguised  as  an  elusive,  ever 
changing,  ever  delayed  promise  of  understanding? 

Another  interesting  finding  is  the  priority  given  practic^ 
goals  by  the  children  of  hi^  school  graduate (s),  especially  the 
men.  What  does  this  indicate?  Is  it  that  for  these  young  people 
college  is  the  ’’natural"  next  step  to  take  in  the  process  of 
becoming  responsible  adults?  Does  it  reflect  a much  firmer^ 
parental  pressure,  which  would  be  primarily  practical  in  orien- 
tation? Whichever  of  these  interpretations  is  more  valid  (they 
are  far  from  mutually  exclusive),  this  finding  brings ^^strong  suppor 
both  for  our  decision  to  place  our  cutting  point  for  under- 
privileged students"  where  we  did,  and  for  our  hypothesis  that 
a large  proportion  of  children  of  hi^i  school  graduates  would  be 

likely  to  go  to  a local  college. 

A final  remark  on  Table  5 concerns  that  otner  underprivileged 
group— the  women.  As  the  column  of  totals  readily  shoves,  they 
(like  the  students  from  poorly  educated  background)  do  not  leave 
the  choice  of  intellectual  goals  for  the  better  prepared  men  to 
pursue.  What  seems  to  characterize  the  women  is  the  inability- -or 
unwillingness— to  seek  bothpthe  intsUectuai'  and  practical  go^s 
of  college  simultaneously.  And  of  course  we  should  not  fail  to 


1 Especially  considering  the  facts,  discovered  earlier , of  their 
much  poorer  intellectual  .preparation  (in  terms  of  high  school  qual- 
ity and  performance  on  entrance  tests ) . 

^ Let  us  digress  momentarily  and  turn  to  data  noii  included  in 
Table  5 to  try  to  understand  a little  l)etter  what  impact  the  selec- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  option  may  have  had  on  these  women's  career. 
Of  those  who  choose  intellectual  goals  (39^)  > ^ third  fail,  a*  ‘t^ird 
graduate,  a third  remain  in  the  no  man’s  land  of  neither  graduating 
nor  flunking  out.  Of  the  wcmien  who  choose  practical  goals  (30%) 
half  graduate,  a third  fail  and  one  fifth  land  in  no  man's  land. 
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underline  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  stereotype,  women  do  ^ 
select  other  goals  (social  aspects  jf  college,  or  value-laden 
goals)  any  oftener  than  do  the  men. 


Curriculum  at  entrance 

Another  way  of  inquiring  into  the  entering  student *s  orienta- 
tion to  college  is  his  choice  of  curriculum.  It  can  be  presumed 
that  a pre-medical  student  will  keep  his  mind  pretty  much  on  the 
next  step  in  his  long  program  of  study:  college  for  hm  will  mean 

preparation  for  entrance  to  medical  school.  Other  professional 
schools  which  do  not  have  the  same  demanding  amission  requirements 
may  still  influence  the  students*  development  in  college,  not  only 
by  the  courses  they  require  but  by  the  ready-made  image  of  th^- 
selves  that  they  provide  for  them  (this  I would  think  particularly 
true  of  Business  Administration  and  Education) . In  contrast,  the 
student  opting  for  the  "general"  curriculum  has  a freedom  of  choice 
both  with  regard  to  courses  and  to  his  self  image  - a freedom  that 
can  be  an  opportunity  for  discovery  or  an  occasion  for  the 

What  part,  if  any,  do  parents*  education  and  t>pe  of  curriculum 
play  in  this  outcome?  Among  the  intellectually  committed,  P^°" 
fessional  curriculum  helps  secure  graduation  for  daughters  of  high 
school  graduate(s);  while  daughters  of  college  graduate (s)  succeed 
equally  well  in  the  general  and  the  pre-professional  curricul^s. 

The  women  from  uneducated  families  and,  surprisingly,  those  whose 
family  has  had  some  college  experience  almost  always 
originally  set  their  si^t  on  intellectual  goals.  Among  the  prac- 
tically inclined,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  hiMble  the  fami^  s 
education  background,  the  more  strongly  graduation  is  linked  °P" 
ting  for  a professional  curriculum.  For  a table  and  further  detail 
on  the  career  of  these  women,  see  Appendix,'  p.  285,  vol.  II. 


The  foregoing  analysis  would  tend  to  show  that,  at  least  among 
the  student  population  of  women  who  are  attracted  to  Hawthorn,  the 
clear  option  for  intellectual  or  practical  goals  carries  weight  in 
proportion  to  the  lack  of  education  of  their  family.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  the  woman  who  comes  from  a poorly  educated  background 
needs  to  look  forward  to  a practical  use  for  her  studies  in  order  to 
explore  actively  the  new  world  of  the  University.  Even  for  women 
whose  background  is  a little  better  informed,  the  discrepancy  be-^^ 
tween  their  anticipation  of  what  it  is  to  "develop  intellectually 
and  the  assumptions  of  the  Hawthorn  faculty  on  the  same  subject  may 
be  great,  too  great  to  bear  for  comfort;  a focus  on  a specific  cur- 
riculum may  help  them  get  reoriented.  Only  for  women  from  an  edu- 
cated background  does  the  full  freedom  of  the  general  curriculum, 
coupled  to  the  desire  to  develop  intellectually,  start  bearing  fruit ♦ 


^The  only  sli^t  exception  is  found  among  students  whose  family 
(parents  or  sibling)  has  had  some  contact  with  college.^  In  this 
category,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  women  select  other  goals.  I 
have  no  explanation  for  this,  considering  that  the  daughters  of  col- 
l0g0  graduate(s)  follow  a very  different  pattern. 
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breakdown  of  self-discipline. 

Die  entering  student  hardly  evef  anticipates  these  indirect 
results  of  his  choice  of  curriculum.  Still  his  choice  indicates  to 
us  what  he  expects  from  college,  V7ha.t  his  ambitions  (and/or  the 
ambitions  of  his  parents)  are.  Table  6 gives  us  the  picture  for 
the  1959  Hawthorn  entrants.  An  important  minority  selects  the 
general,  freer  curriculum.  Next  in  importance  come  Pre-education 
(almost  exclusively  for  women),  and  Medicine  (mairtly  for  men). 
Engineering,  Pre-law  and  Pre-business  administration  come  far 
behind.  ^ 

The  picture  for  the  women  is  unusually  simple;  they  choose 
essentially,  the  Education  curriculum  or  the  General  Curriculum; 
and  their  choice  is  largely  predicated  on  the  level  of  education 
of  their  family.  If  their  family  has  had  no  experience  of  college, 
they  tend  to  plan  on  being  school  teachers.  Die  more  thorou^ 
going  the  family’s  contact  with  college,  the  more  the  girl  is 
likely  to  opt  for  the  general  curriculum.  This  trend  migiit  reflect 
the  social  class  of  the  students;  it  may  simply  reflect  an  honest 
puzzlement  on  the  part  of  the  girls  lacking  contact  with  college 
as  to  what  one  is  supposed  to  do  with  a college  education  except 
to  teach.  Thus,  the  girls  from  this  category  who  declare  Intellectual 
goals  (see  Table  5)  should  not  be  interpreted  as  ready  to  seek  the 
intellectual  life  for  its  own  sake  and  to  let  it  take  them  where 
it  will.  Their  intellectual  ambition  is  primarily  that  of  becoming 
a good  teacher. 

Among  the  jnen  in  pre-professional  programs,  there  is  one  big 
contrast.  The  sons  of  college  graduate (s)  select  medicine  en  masse. 
while  the  others  divide  themselves  more  or  less  equally  among 
Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Business  or  Law.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  heavy  selection  of  medicine,  the  best  educated  fam- 
ilies contribute  less  than  their  share  of  sons  to  the  general 
curriculum.  Dius  the  potential  for  sticcessful,  and  contagious 
intellectual  liveliness  which  we  detected  earlier  in  terms  of 
fine  preparation  for  college,  is  likely  to  be  channeled  along  the 
rigorous  lines  of  pre-med  discipline.  Will  intellectual  excitement 
prevail  and  alter  original  career  plans?  These  are  question  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  now,  as  we  turn  to'  the  main  facets  of  the 
actual  performance  in  college  of  our  various  categories  of  1959 
entrants . 


lit  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  founding  fathers  of  Haw- 
thorn, in  an  agreement  with  the  administrative  authorities  of  other 
colleges  at  City,  had  made  plans  for  a distribution  which  gave  a 
much  more  important  place  to  pre-professional  curriculums.  They 
anticipated  the  following  percentages: 


General  curriculum 

.20 

Engineering 

.15 

Pre  Education 

.20 

Pre -Business 

.15 

Pre -Medicine 

.15 

Pre -Law 

.15 

;■) 
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TABLE  6 


CURRICULUM  INITIALLY  CHOSEN,  BY  FARENTS'  EDUaWON  AND  BY  SEX 


*Pre-law  vas  oolected  by  none  of  the  wooon  who 
in  1959  Thus  the  percentages  for  the  women  '*®"°*®  ‘ 

hope  of  a "business'-  career.  ”®  J®''®  ^e-la”curriLlum. 

the  Pre-business  curriculum  and  the  10  in  the  rr  alternate 

because  the  latter  seem  to  have  defined  law  mainly 
rout6  to  Si  business  cereer • 


C.  '^e  Impact  of  the  Students'  Bacl^ound  on  their  . 

Perfomance  in  College 

We  shall  treat  in  turn: 

a)  their  1959  entrants’  freshman  experience  of  success 
or  failure  at  Hawthorn; 

h)  their  decisions  to  continue  in  Hawthorn,  or  to 
transfer,  or  drop  out; 

c)  their  decisions  with  regard  to  curriculum  changes; 

d)  the  outcome  of  their  work,  in  terns  of  progress 
towards  graduation; 

e)  the  outcome  of  their  work,  in  terms  of  quality  of 
their  performance. 


Quality  of  Work  Done  During  the  First  Year 


What  is  at  once  striking  in  Table  7 is  that  the 
early  record,  on  the  whole,  is  no  worse  than  that  of  the  men. 

If  ^ey  were  more  poorly  prepared,  then  they  are  doing  something  to 

compensate  for  it.  In  point  of  fact,  fewer  of  thm 

failure  than  do  the  men  - except  «imong  the  students  fr^- the 

educated  homes.  Here  we  observe  a complete  reversal, 

fail,  while  almost  a third  of  the  women  do.  They  are  burdened  ^th 

too  mny  handicaps,  and  do  not  have  enou^  resourses  to  draw  from. 

At  the  oppolite  end  of  the  scale  of  relative  advantage, 
the  men  from  the-  best  educated  homes  show  some  amount  of  weakness 
—they  have  the  hipest  percentage  of  immediate  withdrawal,  and 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  poor  quality  of  early  work. 

The  actual  figures  are  low  (.10  + .l8  = ^ 

Could  it  be  that  some  of  the  privileged  students  lacked  motivation, 
or  did  they  feel  that  they  could  do  well  in  college  without 
trying?  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  this  finding  points  out  tha 
early  failure  cannot  be  automatically  ascribed,  as  it  often  18, > 


^ In  the  discussion  which  follows,  and  the  corresponding 
tables,  we  shall  use  the  definitions  presented  in  the  previous 
chapter,  which  dealt  with  the  1959  Class  taken  as  a whole. 


to  poor  preparation  or  "cultural  deprivation. 
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Overall  status  with  regard  to  choice  of  college 

We  have  found  earlier  that  Hawthorn  attracted  more  of  the 
children  of  vrell  educated  parents  than  we  thought  it  would.  Did 
it  keep  them?  Was  it  simultaneously  able  to  retain  the  children 


TABLE  7 

QUALITY  OF  FIRST  YEAR  UORIC  IN  HAWTHORN 
BY  PARENTS’  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 
(in  percentages) 


Neither  parent 
HS, Graduate 

Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Some  College 
Sib. or  Parent 

Parent  Coll 
Graduate 

Total 

Passing 

start 

.96 

.57 

.77 

.82 

• oo 

.87 

.81 

.72 
•'8  .36 

.82 

•82  .81 

Poor  start 

.19 

.13 

.05 

.13 

.18 
• 07 

.14 

.13 

Immediate 

Withdrawal 

.04 

•0^  n/ 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.10 

•09  n-7 

.07 

.04 

•05 

.06 

N » 

27 

27 

52 

41 

47 

31 

40 

68 

28 

166 

293 
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^The  exact  measure  of  the  preparation  of  the  eleven  men  discussed 
here  is  given  by  the  following  distribution: 

Excellent  * excellent  school  and  high  test  scores  --1  student 

Good  « ^excellent  school  and  uneven  (or  low) 

score£/  --6  students 

/good  or  mediocre  school  and  high 
test  scbre£7 

Indifferent  *»  good  school  and  unei’en  test  scores  --2  students 

Poor  =*  mediocre:  school  and  uneven  test  scores  --2  students 

These  last  two  students  are  among  those  who  withdrew  immediately. 


fVoDi  poorly  educated  hemes? 


The  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  Table  8 clearly  shows, 
is  a resounding  yes.  The  first  indicator  is  the  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  students  in  this  category  who  leave  City  Univer- 
sity (hence  Hawthorn)  to  transfer  to  other  universities.  Hie 
second  indicator  is  the  low  percentage  of  students  who  transfer 
early  to  other  colleges  in  City  University.  The  third  indi- 
cator is  the  low  percentage  of  late  transfers. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  expectations  about  college 
of  the  students  from  well  educated  background  were  met  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  the  Hawthorn  Program  throughout  their  col- 
lege career. 


TABLE  8 

PERSEVERANCE  IN  HAWTHORN,  AND  CITY  UNIVERSITY, 
BY  PARENTS'  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 
(in  percentages)* 


Neither 
Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Parent 

HS 

Graduete 

Some  College 
Parent 
or  Sib 

Parent 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Persevere 

in 

Hawthorn 

.30 

.44 

.15 

.43 

.45 

.41 

.38 

.36 

.42 

.59 

.57 

.61 

.43 

.45 

.40 

Transfer 
late  to 
other  coll 

.11 

.07 

.15 

.09 

.06 

.12 

.08 

.09 

.06 

.08 

.11 

.04 

.09 

.08 

.09 

Transfer 
early  to 
other  coll 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.22 

.20 

.23 

.28 

.16 

.11 

.09 

.14 

.19 

.20 

.17 

Leave  City 
University 
(HPA>C) 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.09 

.06 

.12 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.05 

.03 

.07 

.08 

.07 

.10 

Drop  out  from 
City  Univ. 
(HPA^C) 

.30 

.19 

.41 

.18 

.20 

.15 

.22 

.19 

.26 

.17 

.20 

.14 

.21 

.20 

.23 

N = 

54 

27 

27 

90 

49 

4l 

78 

47 

31 

63 

35 

28 

285 

158 
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have  left  out  of  this  table  eight  pre-medical  students  who 
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Th6  answer  to  the  second  Question  is  more  complex.  Firsts 
a large  proportion  of  the  women  from  a poorly  educated  back- 
ground were  unable  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  hxgher  educa- 
tion (add  to  these  the  few  who  left  in  spite  of  academic  suc- 
cess, to  get  married  or  take  a job,  and  you  already  have  half 
of  that  underprivileged  subgroup  accounted  for) . Now,  those 
who  were  able  to  adjust  did  it  in  part  by  leaving  Hawthorn, 
Hawthorn  can  take  full  credit  for  only  a handful  of  them  (15%)* 
!Hie  picture  is  very  different  for  the  men.  One  fifth  of  them 
have  had  to  drop  out  due  to  poor  academic  performance  and  an- 
other fifth  transfered  early  to  other  colleges  in  City  Univer- 
sity. But  a full  half  of  them  received  the  builk:  of  tlieir  gen- 
eral education  from  Hawthorn,  and  very  few  of  them  left  after 
taking  the  three  sequences.  To  an  extent  this  a.ttacliment  to 
Hawthorn  in  spite  of  the  allurement  of  other  colleges  at  City 
University  (when  Hawthorn’s  offerings  such  as  the  Senior  essay 
seem  more  demanding  and  less  certain  to  be  worth  while)  paral- 
lels the  loyalty  of  sons  and  dqu^ters  of  well  educated  homes 
who  could  have  been  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Michigan. 


/mother  interesting  detail  of  Table  8 is  that  the  greatest 
tendency  to  transfer  out  of  Hawthorn  early  is  foiind  among  men 
whose  family  has  had  some  experience  with  college.  Is  this  due 
to  pressure  frcM  older  brothers  who  know  about  City  University 
and  encourage  the  recent  Hawthorn  entrant  to  leave  that  exper- 
imental college;  or  to  advice  from  parents  who  don’t  recognize 
the  tried  and  true  ways  of  their  own  college  in  the  tales  they 
hear  from  their  children?  '^is  again  points  to  the  need  we 
have  to  be  alert  to  the  conversation  about  college  between 
students  amd  their  close  relatives. 


went  directly  to  Medical  School  without  taking  their  degree 
fircm  Hawthorn.  Inasmuch  as  they  did  not  make  use  of  all  that 
Hawthorn  offered,  they  should  be  placed  with  the  late  trans- 
fers . Inasmuch  as  they  did  not  turn  to  another  college  to 
complete  their  education  they  should  be  considered  as  per- 
severing in  Hawthorn.  We  resolved  to  leave  them  out  rather 
than  confuse  our  definitions. 


^Two  of  these  four  women  are  married  women  :in  their  four- 
ties  who  had  other  sources  of  moral  and  intellectual  support 
than  adolescent  girls  would. 


6:? 
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Xici  Sfects  men  equally,  exclusive  of  vomen> 


Tienlsions  affeeting  curriculum 

interesting  or  ^ ^ 

~““n  f 3^2?  s‘r»'SS"’ 

close  enough  to  his  early  selection  so  that  he  n ^ 

question  too  drastically  his  origtea  ’. . , should  he  fol- 

pletely  new  career  branches  of  knowledge 

low  entirely  new  insists  into  the  vmious  orau  * ,^4  gn 
^d  related  fields  of  activity  to  reehart  his  course  towara  an 

1 ohis  ccmmon  factor  is  not'  the  p^r  to 

'’forces”  which  produce  the  contingent  of  failures. 


Neither  Parent  Parent  HS  Some  col^ge 

oe*..a«qiio+.A  Sib  T5«-»*#»nt  Graduate 


WS  frrflflllftte 


Excellent  HS  + 
Hi^  scores 
Excellent  HS  or 
Hi^  scores 
Good  HS  + uneven 
scores 

Mediocre  HS  + 
uneven  scores 
Poor  HS  or 
low  scores 
Poor  HS  + 
low  scores 


3 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 

3 

1 

3 

1 


1 

2 

3 

1 
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adult  definition  of  himself  and  the  choice  of  a profession. ^ 

Obviously  we  are  dealing  here  with  a whole  area  of  choice  and 
redefinition  which  extends  the  inquiry  we  started  a little  earlier 
into  college  goals  expressed  at  entrance  and  at  first  curriculum 
chosen.  Now  we  can  study  not  what  the  students  said  or  planned 
but  what  they  did.  We  are  using  an  admittedly  gross  measuring 
rod  by  categorizing  all  possible  choices ^ reversals,  etc.  under 
three  headings; 

-the  ’'liberal,  approach"  covers  all  cases  when  a student  ends 
his  college  career  in  an  academic  (liberal  arts)  major,  or 
a still  more  general  program;^ 

-the  "adaptive  approach"  covers  the  cases  when  a student  from 
the  genersQ.  curriculum  comes  to  choose  a pre-professional 
program,  and  the  cases  when  a student  transfers  from  one 
pre-professional  program  to  another; 

-the  "instrumental  approach"  is  meant  to  characterize  the 
student  who  ends  in  the  same  professional  curriculum  which 
he  elected  when  he  came  in.  ^ 

How  do  students  from  different  educational 'backgrounds , and  sex, 
show  up  on  this  practical  test  of  their  expectations  from  college? 

We  would  expect  three  main  trends; 

a)  the  adaptive  approach  should  be  the  most  popular,  whatever  the 
family’s  level  of  education;  for  it  would  reflect  both  the  effort 
of  the  student  from  poorly  educated  background  to  adjust  to  a 
world  :new  to  him,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  student  from  well 
educated  background  to  find  exactly  where  he  best  fits; 

b)  the  higher  the  level  of  education  of  the  family,  the  more  popular 
the  liberal  approach  should  be,  .both  because  academic  majors 
would  be  perceived  as ' leading  somewhere , and  because  a liberal 
education  would  be  valued  for  its  own  sake;  the  .lower  the  level  of 


iFor  the  1959  class  of  Hawthorn  entrants,  it  happened  that  an- 
thropology became  a favorite  vocation  for  ex-pre-msdical  students. 


^This  obviously  includes  those  who  entered  in  the  general  pro- 
gram and  persevered  in  it,  as  well  as  those  who  renounce  a pre- 
professional  orientation. 

3ihe  reader  may  detect  a bias  in  our  way  of  setting  up  these 
categories.  We  seem  definitely  to  favor  the  academic  over  the  pro:- 
fessional, .and  suppleness  over  filled  determination.  This  is  true. 
But  bias  for  freedom  is  a basic  assumption  of  "liberal"  education. 


o 
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education  of  the  family,  the  more  popular  the  instrumental  approach 
should  be; 

c)  men  should  favor  the  instrumental  approach;  since  they  are  expected 
to  be  the  main  bread  winners,  the  active  pursuit  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fession should  be  an  important  part  of  establishing  their  own  iden- 
tity. 

Table  9 invalidates  two  of  our  anticipations.  As  the  column  of 
totals  shown,  the  adaptive  approach  is  the  least  popular.  And 
men  do  not  favor  the  instrumental  approach,  they  favor  the  liberal 
choice;  the  women,  however,  do  make  the  instrumental  choice  twice 
as  frequently  as  the  liberal  one.  !Hie  impact  of  the  education  of 
parents  on  student’s  style  generally  corresponds  to  what  we  an- 
ticipated. But  the  picture-’ is  far  from  simple,  and  once  again  sex 
seems  to  be  most  impor-b€uit  intervening  factor.  Thus  we  can  re-write 
Table  9 in  a simplified  form,  hi^li^ting  the  percentages  which 


TABLE  9 

OVERALL  APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM 
BY  PARENIS*  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 
(in  percen-bages) 


Nei-bher 
Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Parent 

HS 

Graduate 

Some  College 
Parent 
or  Sib 

Parent 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Liberal 

.33 

.20 

.07 

.44 

.32 

.17 

.30 

.22 

.10 

.37 

.35 

.32 

« -37 
.28  ' 
.16 

Adaptive 

.11 
.07  , 

.04 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.28 

.39 

.15 

.19 

.25 

.15 

.20 

Instrumental 

.26 
•32  ^ 

.37 

.19 

•3°  .i 

.21 
•^5  .16 

.28 

.25 

.22 

.26  -^3 

.31 

Leaves 

(hpa>c) 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.09 

.12 

.09 

.10 

.02 

.05 

.07 

.08 

.10 

Fails 

(hpa<c) 

.30 

.hi 

.17  -^9 
.15 

.22 

.26 

.16  -"8 
.ll» 

.21 

.23 

N = 

54 

27 

93 

4l 

78  **7 

31 

68 

28 

293"^ 

127 
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indicate  the  clear  preference  ;of  each  set  of  students. 

The  men,  whatever  their  parents'  education,  favor  the  liberal 
approach.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  sons  of  high  school 
graduates.  One  will  remember  bhat  this  very  category  of  entrants 
was  singled  out  earlier  as  having  by  far  the  most  "practical"  ex- 
pectations of  college.  Something  of  a conversion  must  have  hap- 
pened to  many  of  them,  as  they  discovered  what  college  actually  was. 

The  sons  of  the  least  educated  parents  tend  to  stick  to  their  in- 
tellectual orientation  and  their  original  interest  in  the  general 
curriculum.^  Some  of  the  sons  of  college  graduates,  in  keeping  with 
their  intellectual  orientation,  desert  their  original .choice  of  a 
profession  to  join  the  ranks  of  academic  majors. 

The  women  closely  reflect  their  parents'  education  in  their 
approach  to  curriculum.  Hardly  any  of  the  dau^ters  of  the  least 
educated  venture  outside  of  their  original  occupational  choice 
(.11  only);  it  is  as  if  any  other  perspective  on  studies,  on  the 
world  of  occupations,  and  on  themselves,  were  unthinkable.  The 
daughters  of  high  school  graduates  are  still  mainly  committed  to 
this  same  approach,  but  more  of  them  (.29)  deviate  from  it.  0;i 
the  other  hand  the  women  whose  family  has  had  some  contact  with  college 

TABLE  10 

PREFERRED  APPROACHES  TO  CURRICULUM  BY  PARENTS' 

EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 
(in  percentages) 


Neither 
Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Parent 

HS 

Graduate 

Some  College 
Parent 
or  Sib 

Parent 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Men 

Liberal  ,33 
(others)*. 37 

Liberal  .44 
(others)  .31 

Liberal  .30 
(others)  .42 

Liberal  .37 
(others)  ,43 

Liberal  .32 
(others)  .38 

Women 

Ins  tru- 
mental  . 37 

(others)  . 11 

Instru- 
mental .44 

(others)  . 29 

Adaptive  .39 
(others)  .26 

Liberal  . 32 
(others)  .47 

Instru- 
mental .31 

(others)  .36 

*The  figures  for  "(others)”  are  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  students 
who  took  the  two  other  alternatives.  In  our  tables  we  try  not  to  ignore  the 
contingent  of  students  in  each  category  who  left  City  University  or  dropped 

out.  


‘^Thus,  the  young  men  whose  family  has  had  no  experience  with 
college  actually  outnumber  those  from  better  educated  families,  32 
to  29,  in  favoring  the  "liberal"  approach  to  their  college  career 
—a  far  cry  from  what  is  usually  assumed. 
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favor  the  adaptive  approach:  they  tend  to  use  college  for  moderate 

exploration  without  losing  track  of  its  eventual  usefulness.  Fi- 
wAiiy  the  daughters  of  college  graduates  join  the  men  in  their 
liberal  choice  (although  a large  proportion  of  them  remain  true  to 
the  women *s  practical  outlook). 

What  can  we  make  if  these  findings?  Is  it  that  the  wom€ui*s 
mind  is  much  more  closely  controlled  by  the  opinions  of  her  family 
than  that  of  the  man?  Is  it  that  the  option  of  becoming  a school 
teacher  is  too  obvious,  and  too  "feminine",  to  leave  much  room  for 
alternatives,  while  no  such  clear  option  is  open  to  the  men?  Is 
it  that  the  girls  feel  guilty  for  spending  their  parents*  money, 
especially  when  they  come  from  lower  class  families,  and  want  to 
make  sure  that  this  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain,  that  they  will 
end  up  with  a job?  Is  it  that  the  girls  are  resisting  the  pres- 
sures which  would  take  them  away  from  school  and  place  them  in 
the  kitchen  or  in  the  office,  by  sticking  desperately  to  a pro- 
fessional definition  of  themselves?  These  are  all  plausible  ex- 
planations. None  is  irrelevant  to  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
women  students  in  college.  More  on  this  in  Chapter  III. 

Tables  9 and  10  report  on  all  1959  entrants.  But  we  know  that 
some  of  them  left  Hawthorn  early.  Can  we  get  a sense  of  the  impact 
of  Hawthorn  on  the  students,  or  of  the  suitability  of  Hawthorn  to 
these  various  approaches  to  curriculum  choices? 

Table  11  gives  us  the  following  picture.  The  number  of  students 
in  each  category  is  relatively  small.  But  some  trends  are  clear. 
Thus,  among  the  girls  who  favored  the  instrumental  approach,  the 
lower  their  parents*  education,  the  more  they  tend  to  transfer  early 
out  of  Hawthorn  (.40  of  those  from  the  least  educated  families  do, 
none  of  those  from  the  best  educated  ones).  This  tendency  is  even 
stronger  among  the  women  who  favor  the  adaptive  approach.  But  the 
opposite  is  true  of  the  girls  who  opt  for.  the  liberal  approach: ^ 
only  in  Hawthorn  do  we  find  women  from  the  least  educated  families 
making  the  libereJ.  choice. 

For  the  men,  the  picture  is  very  different  again.  Regardless 
of  their  parents*  education  hardly  any  of  the  men  who  opt  for  the 
instrumental  approach  leave  Hawthorn  early.  This  is  a rather  in- 
teresting finding.  Hawthorn,  in  each  of  its  three  divisions,  gave 
a teaching  as  systematically  liberal. as  could  be  devised.  Yet  the 
young  men  who  were  going  to  stick  to  their  professional  career  ap- 
parently did  not  feel  threatened  by  it,  did  not  find  it  a waste  of 
time.'^ 


^On  the  other  hand  it  is  they  who  make  the  bulk  of  the  students 
who  treuisferred  late  to  get  their  degrees  from  d^er  colleges,  prin- 
cipally the  School  Pf  Business  Administration. 


table  11 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  I*JHO  TRANSFERRED  EARLY  OUT  OF 
HAVriHORN  FOR  EACH  APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM,  BY 

parents’  education  and  sex 

(in  percentages) 


Neither 
Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Parent 

HS 

Graduate 

Some  College 
Parent 
or  Sib 

Parent 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Liberal 

.33 

.27 

00 

.35 

.33 

.29 

.43 

.35 

00 

00 

.12 

.33 

.28 

.27 

.24 

Adaptive 

cn  -33 
.50 

1.00 

.36  ‘ 

.40 

.45 

.25 

oo  -33 
.23 

.14 

oo  -^8 

.38 

.28 

Instrumental 

.14 

.40 

.10 

.22 

00 

•13 

.20 

.09 

00 

.08 

.26 

Percentage 
who  left 
early 

.31 

.38 

oo  -28 

. 28 

.27 

oo  -38 
.33 

.25 

.13 

.18 

.26 

.26 

A surprising  trend  can  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  large  con- 
tingent of  men  who  opted  for  the  liberal  approach.  There  is  a detectable  ten- 
dency for  them  to  leave  Hawthorn  early.  One-third  do,  or  more,  among  the  students 
whose  background  is  either  ignorant  of  collete  or  partly  acquainted  with  it;  this 
tendency  however,  comes  to  nil  among  the  sons  of  college  graduates.  It  may  be, 
paradoxically,  that  scane  of  the  liberally  inclined  students  found  Hawthorn 
either  too  constricting,  or  its  treatment  of  intellectual  discipline  too  gen- 
eral, unless  they  were  guided  by  well-educated  parents.^ 

Among  the  much  smaller  contingent  of  men  who  opt  for  the  adaptive  approach, 
that  is  to  say  who  explore  the  occupational  field  while  remaining  commited  to  a 
professional  outccane,  there  is  a notable  tendency  to  leave  Hawthorn  early.  This 
is  where  Hawthorn  fits  least  well.  Is  it  that  students  who  changed  professional 
curriculum  as  a result  of  academic  difficulties  resolved  to  make  a clean  break  of 
it  and  change  college  as  well?  It  may  be  that  Hawthorn  as  a college  was  least 
interested  in  helping  professional  students  develop  alternatives  along  profes- 
sional lines. 

!Ihe  foregoing  discussion,  however,  concerns  itself  with  details.  Ihe 
overall  picture  remains  one  of  men  freeing  themselves  or  remaining  free  from 
occupational  concerns;  or  on  the  contrary  following  up  their  professional  goal 
without  flinching.  Meanwhile,  the  women  experience  freedom  to  explore  and  even 
to  abandon  their  early  professional  goal  only  if  their  family  background  is  suf- 
ficiently educated  to  allow  it. 

^Let  us  notice,  in  passing,  that  many  of  the  men  from  educated  families  who 
entered  in  the  strict  pre-med  program,  became  involved  in  other,  academic,  inter- 
ests relatively  early,  thus  enlivening  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Hawthorn 
student  body. 


The  Outcome:  Progress  Toward  Graduation 


Does  family  background  exercise  its  influence  upon  the 
student’s  pacing  of  his  studies,  his  ability  to  comple;te  his 
college  work  in  the  time  normally  ascribed  to  it?  Table  12  gives 
the  distribution  of  the  1959  Hawthorn  entrants  as  they  stood  in 
terms  of  academic  status  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

TABLE  12 


ACADEMIC  STATUS  AFTER  FIVE  YEARS,  BY  PARENTS'  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 

(in  percentages) 


Neither 
Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Parent 

HS 

Graduate 

Some  College 
Parent 
or  Sib 

Parent 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Graduated 

Early* 

.04 

.02 

.08 

•05 

.02 

.13 

.08 

mm 

.15 

.11 

.10 

•07 

.03 

Graduated 
on  time 

.22 

.20 

.15 

21 

•^^  .29 

.19 

•32  .26 

.10 
•35  .21 

.16 
•20  .24 

Graduated 

Late 

.15 

.07 

.18 
•30  .17 

.17 

.30 

.12 
•35  .21 

.16 
•35  .17 

Slow  down 

.30 

.22 

.331 

• 2h 

.23 

.22 

.19 

.42 

.25 

.32 

•28 

.23 

Left  City 
(HPA>C) 

.11 

.11 

.06 

•°®  .12 

.09  ’ 

•05 

.10 

.03 

•0^-  n, 

.07 

.07 

•08 

.10 

Dropped 
out  of 
City 
(HPA^C) 

.IS 
•30  .41 

.19 
•33  .15 

.19 

•22  .26 

.10 
•35  .14 

.19 

.23 

N = 

27 

3^  27 

52 

93 

^ 41 

47 

70  3^ 

40 

50  20 

166 
2”  127 

*These  are  primarily  students  v7ho  v;ere  admitted  to  City  Univer- 
sity Medical  School  after  three  years  of  v;ork  in  Hawthorn.  They 
received  a Hawthorn  degree  but  did  not  do  as  much  work  for  it  as 
their  fellov;  students  (no  senior  essay) . Students  who  went  directly 
to  Medical  School  without  graduating  (from  Hawthorn  or  City  Univer- 
sity), but  having  taken  all  their  "general  education"  component  in 
Hawthorn,  have  also  been  placed  in  this  category. 
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At  first  glance  a detail  seems  to  confirm  vdiat  we  would  e^ect. 
Students  take  advantage  of  graduating  early  in 

the  degree  of  education  of  their  parents.  However  this  might  he  due 
to  the  popularity  of  medicine  among  the  better  educated 
Other,  more  in®ortant,  indices  do  not  support  the  hunch  that  a well 
educated  family  is  bound  to  help  the  students  to  keep  up  with  h 

studies . 

We  can  simplify  Table  12  by  ascertaining  first  the  percentage 
of  students  who  were  on  time  (or  ahead  of  time)  at  the  ^ 

years,  then  the  percentage  of  graduates  vs.  slowdowns  at  the  end  of 

five  years. 

mis  simplified  table  offers  a few  surprises.  First, 
ing  which  category  of  students  keeps  best  to  the  time-table,  there 
i^nfiendency  Which  can  be  ascribed  either  to  sex  or  to 
background.  In  each  category  almost  one-third  (but  nwer 
either  the  men  or  the  women  manages  this  feat:  the  line  zig-  g 
across  the  page,  pointing  out  now  to  the  men  now  to  the  women. 

The  only  ones  clearly  behind  are  the  women  from  the  least 
background  (only  .19  are  on  time).  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
fin^oiitcome,  except  that  now  the  women  and  the  men  are 
in  each  category  except  the  most  disad^taged  ?"® 
women  graduate).  What  is  surprisi^,  however,  is  ^t 
lowest  percentage  of  graduates  is  found  among  the  sons  of  col^e 
grLuat^  (only  .37  graduate,  after  five  years  in  college).  Why 

TABLE  13 

SUMMARY  OF  PACE  AND  OUTCOME  AFTER  FIVE  YEARS 
BY  PARENTS’  EDUCATION  AND  BY  SEX 
(in  percentages) 


Neither  Parent 
HS  Graduate 

Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Some  College 
Sib. or  Parent 

Parent  College 
Graduate 

Total 

PACE 
on  time 

.26 

22 

i * 

.23 

.31 

.32 

.26 

.25 

.32 

.26 

.27 

OUTCOME 

graduates 

.41 

.33 

• r\ 

./.6 

.42 

A" 

.49 

.45 

.37 

.53 

.42 

.44 

slowdovm 

.30 

.22 

.33 

.24 

.23 

22 

./.z 

.42 

•35  .25 

.32 

.23 
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are  an  inordinate  number  of  the  men  from  this 

ground  "slowdovms"?  Have  they  changed  their  curriculum  0^*®“ 
or  too  drastically?  Have  they  felt  the  need  to  leave  ®°^®8C 
(and  home)  for  the  army  or  some  other  city,  coming  back  to 

pursue  their  studies?  From  their  prepwation,  we  would  e^ect 
that  they  did  not  have  many  academic  difficulties.  Did  they 
run  into  other,  personal  difficulties? 

Thug  we  Should  be  very  far  from  the  truth  if  ^ 

that  the  contingent  of  slowdowns  is  ccmgiosed  mainly  of  handicapped 
students,  from  poorly  educated  families.  Nor  can  a^ne 
the  handicapped  cannot  afford  to  prolong  their  stupes  beyond  the 
expected  timL  Students  from  different  educating  background 
rSemble  each  other  surprisingly  in  their 

to  bring  their  stay  in  coUege  to  a successful  conclusion.  Ihe 
special  advantages  of  the  most  privileged  amo^  them  ^® 

anced  by  hidden  handicaps  in  themselves,  or  offset  by  hidden 
strengths  in  the  others.  ^ 


The  Outcome:  duality  of  Performance 

As  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  turn  to 
tion  last.  Table  ll*  gives  us  the  facts  on  how  well  the  students 

did. 

Is  academic  exceUence  distributed  in  terms  of  pt^ents’ 
education  and  sex?  Hardly.  The  students 

background  have  as  high  a percentage  of  ^°i^L2^ege 

tio^v  weU  as  those  whose  family  has  some  experienceroTxsmege. 

Ho::^ti::^rcentage  rises  sharply  for  chiltoen 

uates;  but  here  it  is  the  girls  who  outdo  by  far  °*^®^  ».ve^an 

(more  than  one-third  of  the  dau#iters  of  college  graduates  make  an 

excellent  record) I ^ 

There  is  little  to  he  added  to  this.  The  students  with  a 
••ooor  record"  are  slowdowns  whose  grade  average  is  below  C,  ana 
?ftxo  are  trying  to  raise  it;  it  is  not  surprising  that  quite  a^ 
few  >*o  hwe  the  patience,  even  the  stubborness  to  fi^u  on  ».d 
stay  in  school  should  come  from  well  educated  J;® 

more  surprising  that  almost  as  many  are  children  of  high  SY’*®  J;. 
gr^uat^.  Tigs  gives  us  a last,  though  minute,  confirmation  of 

^Ifeny  of  them  come  from  excellent  hig^  schools. 

2we  refer  here  to  students  froiii  the  best  educated  families  vs. 
students  from  the  least  educated  families,  aiid  men  vs.  women. 

3lhis  exceptional  feat  of  wmen  from  weU  educated  backgro^d 

must  not  make  us  forget  the  brave  showing  of  ^ ® ^ 

educated  families,  by  far  the  most  handicapped  of  all  students. 
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the  importance  of  education  for  parents  (and/or  children)  of  that 
background. 

Another  interesting  finding  is  derived  from  examining  the 
distribution  for  students  persevering  in  Hawthorn,  which  shows  the 
same  trends  as  Table  l4  below  (among  the  students  persevering,  for 
instance,  .4l  of  the  girls  from  the  best  educated  families  end  up^ 
with  an  excellent  record,  and  against  .23  of  the  men).  One  striking 
difference,  however:  in  Hawthorn  the  men  whose  families  have  some 

experience  of  college  do  a’lmost  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  college 
graduates  ( • 36  make  an  excellent  record) . 


TABLE  14 

OUTCOME  IN  TERMS  OF  QUALITY  OF  ACADEMIC  WORK  DONE  IN  COLLEGE  BY 

PARENTS'  EDUCATION  AND  SEX 
(in  percentage) 


Neither 
Parent  HS 
Graduate 

Parent 

HS 

Graduate 

Some  College 
Parent 
or  Sib 

Parent 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Excellent 

record 

.15 

.19 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.13 

.20 

.36 

.17 

.20 

Ordinary 

record 

.43 

.30 

.48 

.46 

. 38 
•42  ,, 

.48 

.48 

•40  ,, 

.29 

.45 

•43  ,, 

.39 

Poor 

record 

.08 

00 

.12 

.10 

.15 

•09 

00 

.13 

.14 

.12 

•10 

.06 

Left  City 
(HPA>C) 

.11 

.11 

.06 

.12 

.09 

•09 

.10 

.03 

•04 

• 07 

.07 

•08 

.10 

Dropped 

out 

(HPA^C) 

.19 
•30  ,41 

.19 
•17  .15 

.19 

•2^  .26 

.18 
•16  .14 

.19 
•20  .23 

N = 

27 

27 

52 

93 

41 

47 

31 

40 

28 

166 

293 

127 

^This  suggests  that  the  unusually  high  proportion  (see  p.65)  of 
men  with  this  kind  of  family  background  who  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn 
must  have  been  those  less  capable  of  handling  the  work  well. 
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Of  course,  these  findings  must  not  make  us  forget  that  more 
than  hadf  of  the  women  from  the  least  educated  background  give  up 
college;  among  those  who  persevere  in  Hawthorn  .45  drop  out  with 
failing  grades,  .18  leave  for  some  other  reason.  Still,  of  those 
who  remain,  as  many  achieve  an  excellent  performance  as  make  an 
ordinary  record.  This  suggests  that  Hawthorn  places  a hard  task 
in  front  of  its  least  privileged  students,  but  not  an  impossible 
one.  The  performance  of  the  girls  from  well  educated  background 
(whom  we  have  found  to  be  relatively  poorly  prepared  for  college) 
reinforces  this  conclusion. 


Certainly  in  Hawthorn,  as  in  any  college,  and  maybe  more  than 
in  many  other  colleges,  some  students  fall  by  the  wayside  who  could 
have  been  helped'  to  benefit  from  a full  course  of  studies.  Still 
Hawthorn  is  not  unduly  geared  to  its  best  equipped  students.  As  we 
shall  find  students  repeating  in  our  next  chapter,  it  truly  ”is  not 
an  honors  college”. 

Let  us  succinctly  pull  together  the  major  findings  of  this 
chapter.  We  have  found  that  it  was  both  convenient  and  legitimate 
to  select  as  our  least  privileged  students  those  neither  of  whose 
parents  had  finished  high  school. 


We  discovered  that  as  they  came  into  Hawthorn  these  students 
were  not  interested  primarily  in  practical  goals,  as  many  writers 
assume  they  are.^  But  we  found  them  disadvantaged  in  many  other 
ways.  They,  especially  the  women,  tend  to  come  from  mediocre  or 
poor  high  schools.  The  women  also  tend  to  do  poorly  on  their  en- 
trance tests.  But  these  same  women  are  not  interested  in  ’’social" 
goals  as  the  stereotype  would  have  it;  but  they  do  tend  to  select 
professional  .'.curricula. 


Once  in  Hawthorn  these  men  and  women  from  a poorly  educated 
background  have  very  different  careers . . The  girls  often  start 
poorly,  the  men  practically  never.  Many  of  the  girls  drop  out  of 
City  University,  and  very,  few  persevere  in  Hawthorn.  The  women’s 
approach  to  their  curriculum  is  almost  entirely  instrumental  (which 
seems  to  be  a reason  why  many  of  them  leave  Hawthorn) . Few  of  the 
women  are  ready  to  graduate  after  four  years,  and  only  a few  more 
finish  by  the  following  year.  None  of  these  hardships,  none  of  this 
narrowness  of  perspective,  holds  for  the  men  of  the  same  poor  edu- 
cational background.  Yet,  a slightly  higher  proportion  of  women 
than  of  men  achieve  an  excellent  academic  record.  And  Hawthorn 
seems  a particularly  congenial  place  for  the  very  few  women  who 
dare  to  embark  on  a "liberal"  course. 


^The  men  in  particular  seem  to  eschew  practical  goals  at 
entrance,  except  in  connection  with  intellectual  goals,  which  they 
value  highly. 
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The  story  of  the  men  is  pretty,  much  a story  of  success  in 
spite  of  their  poor  educational  background.  The  story  of  the 
women  is  pretty  much  a story  of  at  least  partial  failure,  due  to 
their  background,  no  doubt,  but  also — mysteriously— to  their  sex. 
These  handicaps  are  overcome  only  by  a few,  but  then  they  are  over 
come  in  grand  style.  Clearly  we  need  to  consider  the  history  of 
those  disadvantaged  students  in  greater  detail  to  draw  from  it  a 
better  understanding,  and  a sense  for  possible  improvements. 

This  will  be  done  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


Throushout  this  study  we  are  interested  in  the  quality  of  the 
experierc^oft-ored  by  Hawthorn  to  its  1959  entrants.  For  that  pur- 
Dose,  we  have  first  sketched  the  main  aspects  of  their  career. 

Then  we  have  focussed  on  the  students  from  poorly  educated  fam- 
ilies. In  both  cases  we  have  relied  on  two  kinds  of  documen  st 
answers  given  by  students  to  a 

entered  Hawthorn;  and  official  records  kept  by  the  University 
(courses  taken,  grades  received,  curriculum,  ; 

etc.).  Both  kinds  of  data  have  much  the  same  quality  - they  are 
"facts"  on  record,  they  lend  themselves  to  unambiguous  categor- 
izations an  A is  clearly  different  from  a C,  a pre-medical  cur- 
riculum is  clearly  different  from  a pre-business  curriculum, 
either  a student  stays  in  college  or  he  transfers  or  e rop 
out  etc.  Such  "facts”  then  are  readily  distributed  among 
mutually  exclusive  categories;  tables  can  be  presented  an 
scrutinized  for  meaning. 

The  difficulty  starts  when  we  ask;  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
facts?  Can  we  assume  that  the  student  vrtio  graduates  on  ^ime  has 
taken  his  studies  more  seriously  than  the  one  who  \ ' 

Can  we  assume  that  the  student  who  transfered  from  Hawthorn  to 
another  college  has  done  so  because  he  found  Hawthorn  too  diffi 
cult?  Can  we  assume  that  the  student  who  drops  out  has  given  up 
intellectual  ambitions  and  interests?  The  shortcoming  of  facts 
on  records  is  that  they  are  too  isolated  from  the  rest  of  h 
student's  behavior  to  be  unambiguous.  They  seem  to  be  soli  , 

Bible  indicators,  by  means  of  which  the  elusive  quality  of  ex- 

SriLcfcan  be  ieached.  yet.  if  one  looks  beyond 

practical  administrative  significance,  they  leave  one  with  many 

more  questions  than  answers. 

For  instance,  we  ourselves  have  used  the  criterion  of  the 
number  of  A's  received  by  a student  as  an  ,! 

eral  intellectual  quality  of  his  achievement 

•presume  that  a student  who  gets  an  A has  understood  the  content 
of  the  course,  that  he  has  done  a good  deal  of  irork,  ihat  he  ha 
had  ideas  of  his  otm  on  the  topic,  that  he  has  learned  something 
from  the  course  about  intellectual  life  in  general.  But  suppose 
that  a student  comes  and  tells  us: 

"I  came  out  of  Hawthorn  (at  the  end  of  the  first  semes- 
ter) with  two  A's,  and  (yet)  I did  absolutely  nothing. 

Really,  it's  fantastic'.'.  And  yet  I did  see  some  kidi>  who 


:(  ^ 


hrhe  reader  will  remember  that  the  previous  chapters  have  in- 
deed been  devoted  in  large  part  to  raising  questions  suggested  by 

the  "facts". 
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came  out  uith  C's,  D's,  and  E’s,  and  I felt  kind  of  sorry  for 
them  because  I felt  that  they  were  trying  to  make  too  much 
out  of  the  course  matter  - trying  to  make  it  more  difficult 
than  it  really  was '•  (Student  Bl) 

We  have  to  recognize  that  this  observation  is  true  too.  Sometimes 
‘•too  much"  work,  "too  much"  involvement,  "too  much"  questioning, 
handicaps  the  student  who  becomes  incapable  of  a straight,  clear, 
objective,  elegant  answer  - the  kind  of  answer  which  satisfies  a 
professor  so  deeply  that  he  gives  it  an  A, 

Such  reflection  does  not  suffice  to  invalidate  the  use  of 
the  number  of  A's  as  an  indicator.  It  suggests,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  using  this  indicator  a serious  examination  be  made  of 
evidence  which  refers  more  directly  to  the  student's  understanding 
of  and  involvement  in  the  intellectual  life.  This  is  why,  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  turn  now  to  material  from  long  interviews  gathered 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  Hawthorn  from  all  students 
still  in  Hawthorn  and  from  a sample  of  those  v/ho  had  left. 

The  interview  questions  were  prepared^  to  get  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  on  the  students'  state  of  mind  after  four  years, 
and  to  give  them  a chance  to  reflect  on  what  had  happened  to  them 
during  that  time.  They  vzere  asked  to  evaluate  several  aspects  of 
the  college,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience.  They  were  asked 
how  they  now  related  to  their  parents,  and  in  particular  what  impact 
the  college  had  had  on  this  relationship.  They  were  asked  about 
their  plans  for  the  future.  They  were  asked  about  their,  relation- 
ships to  the  faculty,  and  to  fellow  students.  They  were  asked  what 
had  happened  to  their  roots  into  the  past,  such  as  ethnic  background 
and  religion. 3 

By  and  large,  the  interviewers  gave  each  student  a chance  to 
answer  in  detail  and  at  length  the  questions  which  appealed  to  him, 
and  to  be  brief,  purely  "factual"  in  answer  to  the  questions  which 
did  not  seem  relevant  to  him.  Thus,  here  and  there  in  the  text  of 
an  interview,  one  perceives  the  student  coming  through  with  his 
o\m  opinions,  his  reflections,  his  vivid  memories  of  some  impor- 
tant event  in  his  college  life.^  This  is  precisely  what  we  need 
to  complement  the  evidence  provided  by  the  "indicators"  mentioned 
earlier. 


^It  is  from  one  of  these  last  that  the  quotation  above,  on 
the  easy  A's,  is  taken. 

^Principally  by  Dr.  C.Kaye,  Dr.  M.Sharaff  and  Dr.  S.U. Cassidy. 

%any  of  these  questions  had  already  been  raised  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  Hawthorn.  When  no  1963  interview  is 
available,  I vzill  use  data  from  the  1960  interview,  as  partial 
evidence . 

^^A'u  the  beginning  the  interviewers  of  the  students  still  in 
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The  data  gathered  in  the  interview  were  used  and  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a very  different  way  than  the  facts  on  record  which  we 
have  examined  so  far.  Up  to  tk>\7  we  have  been  concerned  X7ith  as- 
certaining what  were  the  best  cutting  points  to  set:  up  categories 
into  which  the  information  we  had  should  be  distributed,  and  cross- 
tabulating  our  data  to  check  the  visible  impact  of  some  selected 
variables.  Now  I am  searching  for  patterns.  From  the  interviews 
I want  to  get  a sense  of  hovj  the  student  defined  his  situation  in 
college,  of  the  choices  he  saw  himself  making,  of  the  nature  and 
rhythm  of  his  development  as  he  perceived  it.  In  other  words,  I 
want  to  get  from  the  student  himself  an  indication  of  the  variables 
that  existed  for  him,  that  were  important  to^  him,  whether  he  tells 
us  so  directly  or  simply  hints  at  them  or  takes  them  for  granted. 

It  follows  from  this  principle  that  I have  not  taken  the  in- 
terviews question  by  question,  coding  each  one  in  turn  so  as  to 
report  how  the  opinions  or  experiences  of  the  class  were  distri- 
buted. Such  an  approach  would  have  brought  us  back  to  the  style 
and  reasoning  of  the  previous  chapters.  Instead,  I decided  to 
consider  each  interview  as  a whole,  reading  and  rereading  it  until 
I became  sensitive  to  the  main  themes  which  it  contained.  I found 
that  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  the  main  traits  of  a student's 
case,  to  tell  the  main  lines  of  the  unique  history  of  his  experi- 
ence in  college.  I also  found  that  I could  easily  illustrate 
and/or  substantiate  my  interpretation  by  selecting  the  most  tel- 
ling of  his  answers.^ 

But  the  search  for  patterns  could  not  proceed  merely  by  moving 
from  one  case  to  .:he  next^  The  capacity  of  the  researcher's 
mind  to  perceive  the  unique  quality  of  a case  diminishes  as  he 
tries  to  repeat  this  feat  over  and  over.  Simultaneously  the  data 
lose  much  of  their  power  to  resist  the  researcher's  preconceptions 
and  pet  ideas.  I found  a simple  solution  to  this  double  problem. 

I V70uld  look  at  small  sets  of  interviews;  those  sets  would  be 
homogeneous  in  some  crucial  ways.  I ^70uld  then  search  each  set 
for  the  common  traits  - common  experiences,  common  choices,  com- 
mon judgements.  Each  interview?,  rather  than  exhausting  my  capacity 


Hawthorn  after  four  years  were  unevenly  prepared  for  the  difficult 
job.  Those  who  were  less  able  to  probe  at  the  right  time,  to  tran- 
scribe the  answers  of  the  student  in  his  own  words  or  almost  so, 
and  those  less  willing  carefully  to  edit  their  interviews,  were 
weeded  out  rapidly.  There  remained  an  excellent  team,  under  the 
management  of  Finvola  Drury,  whose  genuine  interest  in  the  students 
made  the  v7hole  process  of  answering  endless  questions  not  only  pal- 
atable but  even  v7orthwhile.  Interviewing  students  who  had  left  Haw- 
thorn was  undertaken  entirely  by  a single  Hawthorn  student  unusually 
trained  and  gifted  for  this  kind  of  work;  a young  man  whose  quiet 
patience  and  genuine  interest  in  the  students  whom  he  questioned  pro 
duced  material  of  a rare  quality. 

^In  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  find  many  quotations 


rt“s«mnrdrfferences^  sub-p^terns , as  it 

V7ere,  uithin  the  set. 

***************Vc*************** 

„..S  ss  s:  'SL 

fomrce  orantrance  tasts.  Vlhich  of  tha  two  should  I now  choosal 

To  a sociologist  tha  quality  of  high  school 
tractive  of  the  two.  A student ’s  environment  f 

is  bound  to  have  an  important  impact  on  him.  In  contrast,  a 
series  of  tests  made  up  of  multiple  choice  questions,  ® 

matter  of  hours  appears  rather  slender  and  arbitrary.  ” rt-her 

hand  I felt  that  Lr  classification  of  high  schools  needed  f“«her 
refinement  We  had  used  several  indices  carefully,  and  consulted 
nverruLledgLhle  friends.  1 Still,  we  felt  handicapped  by  our 
lack  of  first  hand  knowledge  of  Detroit’s  ®”l 

In  addition  the  saying  went  that  City  University  go  eg 

Tchroi's  M."or1/Separedness  to  college 

ir  Pinallv  it  is  not  clear  to  which  extent  ana  in 

which  wfys  high  school  aid  college  are  continuous  rather  than  dis- 
'"itinrus  Social  experiences.  Both  students  - 
college  insist  on  the  latter;  would  this  very  fact  1®“®" 
sidwably  the  impact  of  "high  school  as  an  environment  ®"  ’^^e 
student’s  definition  of  his  college  and  his  response  to  its  efforts. 

C th^  interviews  He  can  be  assured  that  none  of  them  is  taken 
out  of  context.  He  should,  however,  be  warned  the  interview 

of  students  still  in  Hawthorn  were  not  tape  recorded,  henc 
ftatements  quoted  from  them  do  -t  have  the  spontaneity  and  v^^^^ 
oiousness  of  the  quotations  from  Che  interviews  of  the  students 
Uft  H^wth^n’  While  the  form  is  less  attractive  ^re  erse 

I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  aa^stance  ^ 

inevitable  reconstruction  of  a statement  which  takes  place  as 
interviewer  x^rites  doxvrn  what  he  has  just  heard. 

lln  particular  Richard  Schell,  Hawthorn  Adviser,  J®a""®“® 
roral  suLtitute  math  teacher;  Russell  Broadhead  from  the  College 
of  Education  who  places  young  teachers  in  local  high  schools;  and 

others . 
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All  these  considerations  made  the  test  scores  the  more  tempting  - 
here  was  a reliable  and  standardized  measuring  rod;  something  which  got 
at  the  student’s  own  resources.  We  had  already  decided  upon  simple 
categories  (all  scores  above  average,  all  scores  below  average,  some 
scores  above  and  some  belov;)  the  rationale  for  which  could  be  readily 
kept  in  mind.^  Not  that  we  considered  this  rationale  entirely  fool- 
proof. One  of  the  assumptions  it  makes  may  well  be  basically  false, 
l.e.  that  the  "abilities"  measured  by  each  test  are  factors  equally 
relevant  to  the  intellectual  life,  that  there  are  not  several  styles  of 
learning  and  thinking,  each  relying  on  entirely  different  aptitudes.  We 
all  know  that  some  people’s  intellectual  life  is  sustained  by  curiosity, 
a passion  for  variety;  others’  by  a sense  that  there  is  "something"  that 
underlies  everything;  others’  by  a need  for  order;  others’  by  a desire 
to  find  and  solve  problems.  We  know  that  the  keen  observer  and  the  re- 
flective type,  the  voracious  reader  and  the  man  of  a single  problem,  the 
sharp  logician  and  the  man  who  listens  to  his  heart,  each  has  his  own 
way  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  each  has  his  own  difficulties.  Still  it 
seemed  "reasonable"  enough  to  draw  the  line  at  the  average  for  each  test 
score  and  to  decree  that  to  fall  below  it  indicated  some  handicap. 


I ended  up  choosing  the  following  sets: 

Set  One:  The  vanguard  of  the  underprivileged:  students  from  poorly 

educated  background,  whose  scores  were  above  average  for  all  their  en- 
trance tests.  Would  their  skills  earn  them  a home  in  the  unfamiliar 
precinct  of  academe?  how  early  and  how?  and  with  which  effects  on  their 
self-definition,  their  outlook  on  life,  their  career? 

Set  Two:  The  rank  and  file  of  the  underprivileged:  students  from 

poorly  educated  background,  whose  entrance  scores  were  uneven.  Would 
they  develop  intellectually?  in  which  directions  and  at  what  cost? 

What  would  prove  to  be  their  main  handicaps,  what  their  main  assets? 

Set  Three:  The  stragglers  of  the  underprivileged;  students  who 

have  the  double  disadvantage  of  a poorly  educated  family  and  of  low  en- 
trance scores.  Would  college  be  a trial  beyond  their  strength  to  endure? 
Would  it  be  a series  of  unrewarding  chores?  Would  it  help  them  develop, 
even  a little,  or  would  it  hurt  them  badly? 

Set  Four:  The  privileged  stragglers;  students  from  well  educated 


^Cf.  p.  54  (Chapter  II) 
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families  whose  entrance  scores  were  all  below  average. ^ Caught  between 
parents'  expectations  that  their  children  would  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps and  their  own  lack  of  the  talents  necessary  for  success,  how  would 
these  students  come  to  orient  themselves?  How  would  they  feel  with 
regard  to  academe?  How  would  they  work  out  a definition  of  themselves? 
How  would  they  set  their  o\m  standards? 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  distribution  of  cases  among  the  four 
sets,  and  of  the  interviews  available: 


Table:  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1959  ENTRANTS  AMONG  THE 
FOUR  SELECTED  SETS  BY  OUTCOME 


Stayed  in  Hawthorn 
for  Four  Years 

Transferred 
to  Other 
College 

Left 

College 

(HPA?C) 

Dropped 

Out 

(HPA'iC) 

Total 
Number  of 
Students 

Set  One 

4 

2 

1 

- 

7 

Set  Two 

8 

11 

3 

5 

27 

Set  Three 

5 

3 

1 

7 

16 

Set  Four 

6 

1 

mm 

1 

8 

It  was  as  I reflected  on  the  difficult  scholastic  itinerary  of  Set 
Three  that  I came  to  consider  the  peculiar  problems  of  this  other  small 
set,  more  privileged  in  appearance,  but  actually  faced  with  a perhaps 
even  more  hopeless  task.  I hope  that  this  additional  study  will  enhance 
the  rest  of  the  work.  It  vrill  acquaint  us  with  the  impact  of  Hawthorn 
on  students  from  an  educated  background.  In  point  of  fact,  if  I find 
important  differences  between  the  patterns  in  Set  Three  and  Set  Four 
(equally  low  scores  from  the  two  extremes  in  family  background) , I 
shall  be  able  to  be  much  more  explicit  on  the  modes  of  influence  of 
parents'  education  on  their  children's  experience  in  college. 
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SET  I 


STUDEilS  FROM  POORLY  EDUCATED  BACKGROUNDS 
WITH  HIGH  ENTRANCE  SCORES 


The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  in  background  and  in 
talent  and  preparation  for  college,  among  the  "vanguard  of  the  under- 
privileged." As  for  their  ambitions,  the  three  students  with  highest 
entrance  scores  planned  to  be  secondary  school  teachers  (Including  two 
men,  a rare  occurence) . One  man  and  one  woman  were  preparing  for  medical 
school,  one  man  for  business  school.  The  one  man  in  the  "general"  program 
indicated  scientific  interest.^ 
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They  generally  succeed 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  student  B1  dropped  out  of  her 
Hawthorn  program  (In  spite  of-  or,  as  we  shall  see,  because  of  her  getting 
A's  In  her  two  Hawthorn  courses).  Student  G1  left  school  altogether.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  student  FI  transferred  to  the  college  of  Liberal 
Arts  after  getting  a B-  ayerage  In  Hawthorn  courses.  At  the  end  of  the 
following  year  student  El,  haying  first  abandoned  her  Idea  of  a medical 
career,  dropped  out  of  school  with  a B-  ayerage.  Meanwhile  students  Al, 

Cl  and  D1  were  doing  excellent  work.  They  had  redefined  their  ambitions 
upward  and  were  now  planning  to  teach  at  the  college  leyel.  Student  61 
had  returned,  but  was  cutting  out  a program  for  himself  entirely  according 
to  his  tastes,  thus  showing  that  Hawthorn  was  not,  for  him,  a place  from 
which  he  would  eyer  graduate. 

After  four  years,  three  men  In  this  set  graduated  from  Hawthorn,  two 
of  them  with  honors . All  three  elected  to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  the 
unlyersltles  of  their  choice.  One  man  graduated  from  Liberal  Arts  with  a 
major  In  journalism.  One  woman,  despite  becoming  married,  was  about  half- 
way to  a degree  In  the  school  of  education.^  One  man  and  one  woman  had 
quit  school,  but  not  the  Intellectual  llfe.^ 

Thus,  the  oyerall  story  told  by  the  Indicators  Is  primarily  one  of  re- 
markable academic  success,  considering  the  students'  backgrounds.  Not  only 
did  most  of  the  students  In  this  set  graduate,  not  only  did  seyeral  of  them 
accumulate  an  unusual  amount  of  A's,  but  In  addition  all  saye  one  made 
"liberal"  choices  In  handling  their  curriculum.  Moreoyer,  as  the  degree  of 
success  was  not  related  to  the  quality  of  their  high  school.  It  seems  to 
haye  depended  rather  on  the  talent  and  character  of  each  Indlyldual.  One 
could  extrapolate  from  these  facts  and  Imagine  the  experience  of  the  students 
of  Set  I In  college  as  an  easy,  steady,  rewarding  progress  on  all  fronts. 

Well  equipped  as  they  were,  they  should  haye  felt  confident  that  they  would 
succeed.  At  the  same  time,  not  haying  parents  or  siblings  to  force  on  them 
alien  ylews  of  college  goals  and  ways,  they  should  haye  been  unusually  re- 
ceptlye  to  the  faculty's  definitions  and  goals.  Being  able  to  understand 
the  faculty  members,  they  should  haye  been  singled  out  for  Intellectual 
friendship  with  them,  thus  acquiring  models  and  Inspiration.  They  should 


The  number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  for  which  students  In  this  group 
of  seyen  recelyec  A's  Is  another  yardstick  of  scholastic  success.  Of  the 
Hawthorn  graduate^,  one  has  received  68  credit  hours  of  A's  In  Hawthorn  and 
75  In  Liberal  Arts,  out  of  a total  of  90  in  each.  Another  has  received  62 
credit  hours  of  A's  in  Hawthorn  and  57  In  Liberal  Arts.  The  third  has  re- 
ceived 28  In  Hawthorn  and  20  In  Liberal  Arts.  The  Liberal  Arts  graduate 
has  received  no  A In  Hawthorn,  but  23  credit  hours  of  A's  In  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Hawthorn  slow-downs  and  drop-outs  have  received  some  A's  In  Haw- 
thorn courses  (15  and  12  credit  hours  respectively).  The  Liberal  Arts  slow- 
down has  received  16  credit  hours  of  A's  besides  her  Initial  12  at  Hawthorn. 

2 

See,  for  Instance,  the  statement  by  student  6]^  on  p.  21. 


thus  be  in  a good  position  to  act  as  leaders  towards  other  students,  being 
interpreters  of  the  faculty  to  then.  They  could  be  expected  to  change 
their  own  career  goals  early  in  college,  and  rather  drastically,  as  they 
discovered  the  world  of  intellectual  achievement  and  enjoyment  from  the 

ins ide • • * 

No  matter  how  reasonable  this  hypothetical  reconstruction  nay  seem, 
it  is  invalidated  by  the  statements  made  by  the  students  in  their  interviews. 
Students  in  Set  I changed  their  orientation  but  little.  They  did  not  assume 
leadership.  Contrary  to  what  most  other  students  did,  they  did  not  attach 
themselves  early  to  a faculty  member.  It  took  them  time  to  assimilate  the 
"idea  of  Hawthorn"  as  a blueprint  for  their  higher  education.  They  did  not 
quite  feel  comfortable  in  Hawthorn  from  the  first.  In  gthe^  words, 

"superior  ability,"  as  revealed  by  test  scores,  did  insure  that  a stu- 
dent be  immediately  in  a position  to  take  a hold  of  anything  and  everything 
that  would  fully  satisfy  his  needs;  nor  did  it  thrust  the  student  effortlessly 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  process  of  learning. 

Some  want  to  "master"  their  subject  matter 

Let  us  look  in  detail  at  the  evidence  provided  by  six  interviews 
taken  at  the  end  of  four  years,  supplemented  by  one  interview  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  When  asked  where  he  did  his  best  work,  student  D1 

answers ; 


"Por  the  first  two  years,  in  Liberal  Arts;  for  the  last 
two,  in  Hawthorn.  In  the  first  two  years  I took  factual 
courses  in  L.A.  I needed  this  at  the  tine.  These  courses 
fill  in  the  little  details  that  give  you  the  full  pic- 
ture. They  are  necessary  to  pick  up  facts  which  you  need 
for  a good  education. . . Then,  the  last  two  years  in  Haw- 
thorn, I followed  up  the  ideas  I had  developed.  (Dl) 

Student  Cl  refers  to  a similar  choice  when  he  saysi 

"Many  students  are  involved  in  their  major  field  of  study. 

They  forget  about  Hawthorn.  I was  this  way  in  the  middle 

^ ° II  \ 

two  years. 

Student  FI  expressed  the  very  opposite  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  at 
the  end  of  his  fteashnan  year,  when  he  was  about  to  transfer  into  .J^beral  Ajts: 

(Whom  would  you  encourage  to  come  to  Hawthorn?)  "Someone 
who  has  enovgh  time  and  money  to  be  an  idle  dreamer.  The 
courses  dematd  a lot  of  time  and  they  don*t  lead  to  any- 
thing, at  leajt  not  for  me.  I wish ^ I had  gone  straight  to 
a regular  univ-^rsity  to  begin  with."  (FI,  1960) 
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But  the  most  convincing  presentation  of  an  attitude  which  I would  not  have 
anticipated  aoong  gifted  students  is  given  by  st^ent  B1  (who  transferred 
out  of  Hawthorn  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester): 

"I  am  going  to  school  in  order  to  learn  something...  Even 
when  I was  a freshman  I thought  that  I was  going  to  college 
to  learn  something  and  I sacrificed  an  awful  lot  to  get  to 
college...  I figured  that  if  I was  putting  ray  money  into  this 
thing  I better  come  out  with  something  pretty  darn  good...  I 
was  completely  dissatisfied  with  the  methods,  the  materials  and 
the  courses  (at  Hawthorn).  I don’t  think  I learned  anything. 

I couldn’t  tell  you  a single  thing  that  I learned  from  the 

cXdss6s • 

I think  one  of  the  ideas  of  Hawthorn  was  the  thought  that  if 
you  give  the  kids  the  lead,  they  will  follow  up  what  their 
interest  is.  To  me  this  is  a bunch  of  nonsense  because  it 
takes  a superior  kind  of  a person  to  do  that  thing.  I had  an 
A-  grade  level  in  high  school^  and  I was  no  dummy  and  certain 
things  that  interested  me  I would  follow  up,  but  generally 
I wouldn’t  unless  I was  pressured.  And  I think  most  of  the  kids 
are  this  way.  That’s  why  this  kind  of  a program  might  be  good 
for  a master  or  PhD  student  of  a certain  character,  but  not  just 
the  general  run  of  students.  I certainly  didn  t profit  from 

Hawthorn  because  I didn’t  follow  up  anything. 

The  only  kind  of  education  I had  had  up  to  then  was  when  they 
gave  you  the  subject  matter  and  told  you  to  learn  it.  As  I 
said,  I found  this  completely  lacking  (at  Hawthorn).  I fee 
I take  far  more  out  of  a course  if  I have  mastered  the  subject 
matter;  and  I really  feel  like  I’ve  come  a long  way  in 
Ing  a hell  of  a lot  of  subject  matter  too. 2 I«ve  gone  through 
a lot  of  courses.  I can’t  say  that  I’ve  mastered  one  bit  of 
subject  matter  in  one  area  from  Hawthorn."  (Bl) 

This  student  goes  on  to  explain  that  she  skipped  discussion  classes  because 
they  were  not  "necessary  to  master  the  course.  a a s. 

"I  did  respect  the  social  studies  teacher.  I felt  sorry  for 
him  because  I didn’t  think  that  he  had  good  enough  subject 
matter.  He  had  a far  greater  ability  than  he  was  able  to 

display." 

Generally,  she  says: 

"There  was  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  among  the  students, 
among  the  instructors.  They  didn’t  know  where  they  were 
going,  they  really  didn’t  know  what  they  were  doing.  And 


\ "good"  high  school. 

%rom  other  colleges  than  Hawthorn. 
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as  far  as  the  courses  went,  especially  social  science,  we 
didn’t  know  what  in  the  devil  we  were  supposed  to  be 
learning  because  we  weren’t  frankly  learning  much  of 
anything.” 

Note  the  important  theme  of  ''subject  matter”,  the  need  to  have  soma* 
thing  to  learn”,  to  see  oneself  learning  something.  The  desire  expressed 
by  student  D1  to  "fill  in  the  facts”  first,  the  preference  for  one’s  spec- 
ialty rather  than  for  a more  general  approach  mentioned  by  student  Cl, 
seems  to  stem  from  the  same  source.  Student  Al’s  Interview  does  not 
provide  concurring  comments,  but  his  behavior  throughout  college-  choice 
of  courses,  main  interests,  association  with  faculty-  indicates  that  he 
concentrated  on  his  specialty  throughout  his  four  years. 

Could  it  be  that  doing  too  well  in  high  school,  as  it  were,  has 
spoiled  the  gifted  students  by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  the  same  methods 
in  college  they  successfully  used  earlier?  Could  it  be  that,  in  the  absence 
of  family  definitions  of  college,  the  image  of  college  as  an  advanced  high 
school  guides  the  behavior  of  students  in  this  category?  This  hypothesis 
seems  somewhat  substantiattd  by  the  fact  that  all  the  students  we  have 
cited  so  far  mentioned,  as  they  entered  college,  that  they  thought  they  had 
learned  a great  deal  in  high  school. 

s«ne  Are  excited  bv  the  novelty  of  college  life 

The  two  students  who  did  not  feel  that  they  had  learned  much  in  high 
school  reacted  very  differently  to  their  first  contacts  with  college. 

Student  El  is  most  willing  to  recall  those  days: 

"I  didn’t  get  any  reading  done  while  I was  going  to  Hawthorn. 

The  social  group  that  I was  in  was  always  socializing,  you  know. 

I didn’t  study  much  at  all.  I partied  too  much  to  learn  anything 
while  I was  there.  Whenever  there  was  a semester  break  or  the 
summer  vacation  or  something , I'd  try  to  read ... it  was  generally 
stimulating  class  .Tiaterials , and  some  of  the  discussions  at  the 
Center  (were)  too." 

"It’s  hard  to  remember  what  expectations  I had.  I didn’t  have 
too  many.  I didn’t  have  the  vaguest  idea  what  college  was 

going  to  be.”  , u ^ i: 

"I  really  liked  the  first  semester.  I was  always  having  run; 

I was  talking  in  ray  sleep,  which  was  an  indication  of  how 
excited  I was  all  the  time.  I was  just  super-excited. . .it  was 
totally  different  from  high  school.!  (High  school)  wasn  t at 
all  stimulating-  I slept  most  the  time  through  classes.  It  was 
a very  provincial  atmosphere,  most  of  the  students  just  wanted 
to  drive  around,  to  go  drive-ins  at  night,  no  interest  in  art, 
nothing  really  intellectual.”  (El) 


^An  ”indifferent"high  school 
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Student  Gl,  who  was  just  as  involved  in  social  life  at  Hawthorn 
as  El  during  the  first  semester,  in  his  interview  four  years  later  de- 
plores how  much  things  have  changed: 

"The  community  is  non-existent  at  this  point*  Most  of  the 
students  have  been  drawn  into  the  bigger  community  at  City , 
or  else  have  left  here.  I still  see  many  of  the  same  people 
but  you  can't  maintain  that  the  community  is  still  here.  (Gl) 

It  is  as  if  this  other  kind  of  gifted  students,  instead  of  relying  on 
their  tested  way  of  going  successfully  through  high  school,  had  been  willing 
to  make  college  an  entirely  new  experience.  But  they  could  not  pnerate 
this  new  spirit  alone.  It  had  to  be  a collective  enterprise.  They  had  to 
trust  other  students  with  a similar  outlook  to  bring  it  about  for  them  and 
to  maintain  it  with  them.  Hence,  their  attraction  to  the  center,  the 
myth  of  the  community,  the  "super-excitement",  the  sense  of  dispvery. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  sub-groups  in  this  set  is  not  total,  however. 
Solid  student  Cl,  who  mentioned  concentrating  on  his  own  specialty  during 
the  two  middle  years,  gives  a sense  of  having  been  reached  to  a considerab  e 

extent  by  this  fever  of  discovery. 


"Hawthorn  i'>  appealing  to  those  who  want  more  than  straight 
facts.  A lot  comes  out  of  Hawthorn  that  isn't  in  the  textbooks... 
I have  enjoyed  the  courses,  especially  social  science  and  the 
discussion  groups.  I have  had  my  mind  stimulated.  (I  have 
developed)  broader  interests.” 

In  Hawthorn,  professors  open  students*  minds  instead  of  jtimping 


to  conclusions. 

Social  science  has  not  altered  my  thinking,  but  awakened  it. 

I have  realized  that  there  are  social  actions,  and  societies, 

and  reasons  for  it.  It  gave  me  means  for  analysis. 

(Cl,  interview  at  end  of  first  year) 


What  happens  to  their  original  plans 

Yet  all  this  awakening  did  not  throw  Cl  off  balance.  He  contiped  in 
his  favorite  field,  methodically  pursuing  what  had  been  his  oripnal  goal 
when  he  entered  college.  Meanwhile,  students  El  and  Gl  were  jolted  from 
their  intended  path  quite  violently.  Gl  speaks  of  his  own  experience 
when  he  says  that  he  would  give  the  following  advice  to  a freshman  about  to 

enter  Hawthorn: 

"Go  some  place  else..iif  he  wants  to  be  something  society  wants, 
doctor,  engineer  and  even  philosopher,  he'll  probably  lose  that 
here.  Hawthorn  does  make  you  aware  of  certain  problems  you  re 
not  aware  of  until  you  come  here."  (Gl) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  important  phrase  here,  in  view  of  our  eyidpce, 
is,  "if  he  wants  to  be  something  society  wants",  - instead  of  what  is  im- 
plicit in  Hawthorn,  i.e.;  wanting  to  be  something  he  really  wants,  some- 
thing he  already  knows  he  is.  Notice  that  the  four  students  in  Set  J,, 


who  were  planning  to  go  into  teaching,  pejaeOTiEoi  in  seeing  themselves 
in  that  role.  But  the  other  three  students  who  wanted  to  go  into  some 
other  profession  completely  changed  their  mind*  It  is  as  if  the  students 
who  come  out  of  high  school  with  concrete  ideas,  based  on  experience,  of 
what  they  are  going  to  be,  don’t  let  the  flurry  of  excitement  distract  them 
from  their  goal,  l^ile  the  students  who  come  to  college  as  a magical  gate- 
way to  social  success  or  with  the  dream  of  serving  mankind  end  up  getting 
their  main  cues  from  the  "community". 

Student  FI,  though  marginal  to  the  community,  confirmed  this  inter- 
pretation when.  he  said: 


"I  originally  intended  to  go  toMecT.  school,  but  I*m  not  too 

sure  about  it  ^ 

(Whom  he  models  himself  after.)  "I  don’t  know.  I think  it  s 
one  of  my  biggest  problems.  I have  too  much  imagination.  I 
fashion  myself  after  anyone  I like  and  can’t  really  make  up 
my  mind  what  I really  want  to  be."  (FI,  1960) 

Thus  it  looks  as  if  the  gifted  student’s  adjustment  to  college  de- 
pended on  his  attitude  in  high  school,  but  also  on  his  sense  of  identity, 
his  vision  of  his  future.  The  more  he  knows  who  he  is,  and  where  ht  is 
going,  the  more  he  proceeds  briskly  without  getting  side-tracked  by  the 
discovery  of  those  "problems"  of  which  student  G1  speaks.  This  does  not 
to  say  that  such  students  are  rigid. ^ As  student  D1  puts  it: 

"When  I came,  I was  certain  who  I was.  By  the  middle  of^^my  sopho- 
more year  the  picture  was  fogged  over.  Now  I’m  certain."  (Dl) 

The  role  of  the  family 

Another  characteristic  that  our  four  unperturbed  students  have  in  comnon 
is  that  their  family  gives  them  considerable  moral  support. 2 Here  are  some 
of  the  students’  statements  on  ^at  their  family  thinks  about  college  in 
general  or  about  Hawthorn: 

"My  mother  is  extreme  in  of"  (Al) 

Note  that  this  student  says  elsewhere: 

"My  mother  understands  me  better  than  other  people."  (Al) 

"My  father  feels  that  my  education  is  valuable  now  and  will  be 
in  Mip  futurp.  Mv  mother  concerns  herself  less  than  mv  father. 


^Such  a student  does  discover  problems;  but  he  is  not  thrown  off  by 
them.  He  takes  them  in  his  stride,  mulls  them  over,  may  resolve  them  later. 

^ I am  referring  here  to  Al,  Bl,  and  Cl,  who  entered  the  secondary  educa- 
tion program;  and  to  Dl  who  entered  the  general  curriculum. 
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but  her  feeling  is  almost  identical**' 

(This  student  too  feels:  understood  by  his  parents.  Their 
expectations  of  him,  as  he  sees  them  are:)  "To  put  forth 
as  much  effort  as  I*m  capable  of  on  anything  I undertake. 

They  feel  my  capacities  are  fairly  great  so  they  expect 
consistently  high  achievement*  They  don't  constantly 
exhort  me  to  greater  efforts.  They  leave  me  free  to  handle 
oy  own  affairs'.  They  also  expect  maturity  in  all  spheres." 

(Cl) 

"tfy  dad  is  very  interested  in  education  and  in  my  education 
in  particular,  and  he  talked  to  me  about  education  from 
the  time  I was  old  enough  to  hear,  I think,  how  important 
education  is  and  a good  education.  And  I think  one  of  the 
reasons  I did  drop  out  of  Hawthorn  was  that  through  him  and 
through  my  own  experiences  I had  the  feeling  that  you  had  to 
work  to  get  an  education.  I didn't  see  where  I was  learning 
anything  in  Hawthorn  and,  really,  neither  did  he.  He 
couldn't  believe  that  he  had  a daughter  in  college  who  never 
studied  and  came  home  with  A';s.  It  just  completely  floored 
him  because  he  was  worried  sick  I was  going  to  flunk  out. 

When  I did  come  home  with  A*  s in  both  my  Hawthorn  classes, 
he  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  if  I hustled  myself  into 
Liberal  Arts.^ 

My  father  had  been  a brilliant  student  in  school  and  he  had 
dropped  out  in  his  12B  just  before  graduation  because  the 
family  needed  money.  If  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  father, 
or  been  advised  by  any  adult  who  would  take  an  interest, 
that  he  ought  to  go  on  to  college,  he  would  have.  And  I think 
he  would  have  been  extremely  successful.  As  it  was,  the  fact 
that  he  didn't  finish  his  education  later  turned  out  to  be  a 
detriment  to  him  because  it  worked  on  his  conscience*  He  was 
afraid  that  he  didn't  have  what  it  took  because  he  didn't  have 
the  education.  And  he's  felt  that,  not  just  getting  a degree  ^ 
but  learning  something  is  of  extremely  great  importance.  That  s 
why  he  always  stressed  learning."  (Bl) 

Here  we  have  two  different  kinds  of  attitudes  on  the  part  of  parents* 
Ope  which  can  be  readily  interpreted  as  approval  and  support,  encouraging 
the  student  to  make  his  own  choices  and  to  pursue  his  own  interests  to  the 
best  of  his  ability;  the  other  which  may  be  interpreted  as  intervention 
and  indoctrination,  the  parent  going  to  school  vicariously  with  his  child, 
being  a partner  in  all  his  reactions,  all  his  decisions.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  children  of  supportive  parents  perservere  in  Hawthorn;  the 
child  of  the  interfering  parent  transfers  out  of  Hawthorn,  but  pursues 
his  college  career. 


^Student  Bl  is  the  one  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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In  sharp  contrast,  here  are  the  reactions  of  the  parents  of  the  two 
students  overcome  by  the  Impact  of  Hawthorn: 

"My  father  thinks  lt*s  a laugh.  He  thinks  I spent  the  last 
few  years  trying  to  buy  middle  class,  and  If  I*d  quit  worrying 
about  a white  collar  job  I*d  be  better  off.  " 

My  mother  Is  anti- Intellectual.  She  has  had  a fourth-grade 
education  and  distrusts  educated  people  Immensely.  She  can 
like  an  educated  person  but  she  Is  on  the  defensive.  She 
thinks  vxy  education  Is  non-existent  and  that  I've  got 
friends  here  and  that's  why  I'm  here;  but  at  the  same  time 
she'll  tell  people  I'm  at  college  when  they  ask  where 
I am."  (Gl) 

"Ify  parents  have  no  experience  with  college,  you  know,  what 
It's  supposed  to  be  or  what  It  Is.  They  didn't  want  me  to  go 
to  school  In  the  first  place.  They  thought  I should  get  a 
Job  for  a while  and  buy  myself  some  clothes  and  a car  and  then 
get  married. . .and  then  when  they  finally  thought  It  would  be 
a good  Idea  for  me  to  go  to  college,  they  wanted  me  to  stay  at 
home.  They  were  disappointed  that  I didn't  stay  home  when  I was 
going  to  school.  They  weren't  terrifically  happy  or  displeased 
with  my  grades,  and  that  was  their  main  Interest  actually. 

My  parents  have  pretty  conventional  ambitions-  to  get  comfortable 
materially.  And  they're  not  Involved  In  any  political,  reli- 
gious or  any  other  activity  of  that  kind.  They  just  associate 
with  the  relatives  and  their  friends  and,  you  know,  work  and 
make  money."  (SI) 

The  parents'  attitude  displayed  In  these  two  Interviews  may  give  us  a 
cue  to  their  children's  behavior  In  their  student  role.  These  parents  do  not 
care  for  education.  They  probably  consider  going  to  school  as  a part  of  the 
long  process  of  growing  up,  a part  which  mainly  Interferes  with  becoming 
self-supporting.  The  world  of  teachers  Is  closed  to  them  while  the  world 
of  professionals,  paradoxically,  must  seem  closer,  more  real.  Still  when 
their  children  want  to  become  professionals,  this  appears  a strange  Idea  to 
the  parents;  why  not  just  get  a job  and  make  money?  Gifted  children 
coming  from  such  a background  and  entering  a college  such  as  Hawthorn 
cannot  but  be  pushed  off  halAnce . Their  old,  familiar  world  and  the  new 
world  of  college  cannot  both  be  real  at  once.  No  wondet  then  that  they 


^As  we  mentioned  before.,  these  twowfitudents /.declare  an  Interest  iu 
business  and  medicine,  while  the  other  students  planned  to  become  teachers. 


look  for  a" conounity'*  with  fallow  studants*  ^ As  studant  G1  puts  ity  in 
tarns  of  tha  problam  of  a whola  ganeration: 

"Without  a connnunity  most  other  social  Institutions  would 
break  up,  like  family  and  relationships  between  man  and 
woman.  People  have  to  have  something  larger  than  themselves^^ 
to  relate  to.  When  a man  has  to  ask  himself,  "Yes,  but  why!" 
before  committing  himself  to  a social  act,  he's  in  trouble... 

I came  out  of  a community,  or  was  thrown  out,  so  I know 
what  I'm  missing."  (Gl) 


The  student  whose  parents  show  a moderate  amount  of  interest  in  his  studies, 
but  also  a considerable  amount  of  confidence  in  his  judgment,  is  placed  in 
a very  different  position.  Though  they  cannot  and  will  not  give  helpful 
advice  in  academic  matters  or  in  career  choice,  these  parents  show  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  They  can  also  express  high  expectations^  We 
have  already  seen  this  clearly  expressed  by  student  Cl.  The  same  message 

is  conveyed  by  student  Dl: 

"I  suppose  my  father  feels  I've  gotten  a good  education  and  a 
unique  opportunity,  although  he  is  a bit  concerned  ^ith  its  being 
a little  too  general ... .my  mother  is  leery  of  anything  she 
doesn't  think  is  useful.  She  is  a very  practical  peasant-  very 
practical. 

"(they  expect  me)  to  be  some  kind  of  professional  man  or  while 
collar  worker,  or  teacher.  To  be  successful  in  whatever  field 
I go  into.  To  deliberate  and  make  a wise  choice  in  whatever  I 
do."  (Dl) 

Notice  that,  while  the  student  underlines  the  practical  concerns  of 
his  parents,  the  tone  of  his  statement  indicates  that  they  are  not  debunking 
his  efforts  along  academic  lines.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  students 
expect  to  be  high  school  teachers,  which  makes  sense  both  to  them  in  terms 
of  their  successful  high  school  experience,  and  to  their  parents  in  terms 
of  respect??.bility  and  availability  of  jobs. 

They  have  already  questioned  beliefs  and  values 

However  striking  the  fit  between  the  student's  approach  to  college  and 
his  parents'  positions,  it  should  not  make  us  forget  other  important 


1 Student  FI,  the  third  "unsettled"  student,  who  also  started  in  the  pre- 
medical program,  reported  in  his  1960  interview,  that  his  parents  tended  to 
see  college"iaainly  as  a way  to  get  a better  job."'  He  was  then  thinking  of 
u"maj.oring  in  math  and  joining  the  army.  His  subsequent  career  in  Liberal  Arts 
led  hxm"into  journalism.  He  did  not  get  involved  in  the  community. 


characteristics  which  all  or  most  of  the  students  in  Set  I hold  in 
common.  First  they  have  not  been  sheltered  as  many  oi^er  college 
must  have  been.  Theirs  is  a less  homogenized  life.  They  have  done  so^ 
thinking  on  their  own.  For  example,  most  of  them  mention  havi^  questioned 
or  abanLned  the  religion  of  their  parents  before  entering  college. 


"When  I came  here  I ^as  kind  of  agnostic.  I didn^t  think  God  s 
existence  could  be  proved  or  disproved  and  I didn  t think  it 
was  harmful  to  believe  or  not  believe."  (Dl) 


"I  was  looking  for  a religion  about  the  time  when  I started 
Hawthorn.  I had  already  left  my the  church  that  my  family 

was  in...." 


"When  I entered  school  I was  not  religious  at  all. 


(Bl) 


We  shall  see  later  that  these  students  became  more  religious  as  they 
went  through  school.  Those  who  were  religious  as  they  entered  had  also  done 
a great  deal  of  probing  on  their  owns 

"Hawthorn  has  made  me  more  aware  of  the  relativity  of  things. 

But  I think  I’d  always  tended  to  view  things  in  this 
perspective." 

” (Hawthorn’ 6 inf luence)  largely  depends  on  the  background.  The 
prevailing  atmosphere  Is  such  that  one  might  Teel  uproote  . 

There’s  a great  deal  of  independence  and  many  liberal  attitudes. 

It  conceivably  could  come  as  a shock  to  a student...  I have  n^ 
experienced  this  shock,  I’ve  not  been  uprooted.  I always  wanted 
freedom.  My  background  is  consistent  with  this;  I was  raised  in 

a liberal  tradition." 

Student  Cl  puts  it  quite  well;  what  could  be  a shock  for  many  a fresh- 

oan  vras  generally  not  a shock  at  all  for  the  f J 

educated  background.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  he  felt  spiritually  at  ease 

in  the  questioning  "liberal"  atmosphere. 


Their  individualistlg  approach  to  growth 


Another  trait  all  these  students  seem  to  hold  in  common  is  a sense 
of  reserve,  a need  for  privacy,  a desire  to  see  even  the  most  meaningful 
interactions  remain  within  bounds: 


(What  would  lower  a person’s  standing  in  your  group?) 
someone  started  asking  too  many  personal  questions.  It  s a 
tight  group,  very  personal.  If  someone  did  that,  he  would  be 
invading  personal  privacy  too  much,  it  would  explode  the  group. 


(Dl) 


IStudent  FI  mentions  that  he  stopped  going  to  church  when  he  was  eleven 


(on  the  question  of  whether  an  intellectual  conmunity  exlfts) 
"It's  always  a little  artificial  to  think  of  a community  in 
a large  urban  setting,  but  within  these  limits  there  is  an 
elan,  an  exchange  of  ideas.  A kind  of  community  has  been 
created,  certainly  as  much  as  possible.  Maybe  I should  say 
as  much  as  desirable*” 

Interestingly,  those  students  who  plunged  head  on 
to  a much  greater  degree  than  student  A1  would  feel  desirable  tend  to 

:oncur  with  his  estimate,  after  the  fact: 

”The  people  were  getting  too  involved.  Our  group  was  getting 
too  involved  with  each  other.  We  were  getting  too  cliquish 
and  inner-directed,  too  much  directed  toward  the  group  and  no 

(El) 


enough  outside  the  group 


It  is  as  if,  down  deep,  those  students  had  a very  strong  sense  that 

sach  individual  must  keep  relying  on  his  bv 

bearings,  make  his  own  decisions.  Life  is  lived  y n , 

groups,  no  matter  how  exciting  group  life  may  be. 

Even  the  close  contact  in  small  discussions,  which  is  appreciated  for 
its  educational  value,  may  be  seen  as  a source  of  discern  ort. 

"I  did  not  feel  comfortable  in  Hawthorn  until  ray  senior  year. 

I'm  not  sure  why.  I guess  I have  three  years  experience. 

I have  more  knowledge  now.  I can  discuss  better.  v ) 

"Hawthorn  classes  weren't  really  comfortable,  you  know,  the 
good  ones.  Because  they  were  so  stimulating  md  you  had  to 

face  yourself." 

. students  seem  to  sense  that  one  does  not  ^ 

The  nleasure  of  social  intercourse  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Even 

those  who  throw^^aution  overboard  .and  get  Involved 
have  a feeling  that  they  are  engaging  in  dLiyertisement*  They  . 
themselves  as  broadening  their  horizons,  incorporating  new  ways  of  e ng, 
letting  themselves  be  transmuted  into  a new  kind  of  being. 

All  students  in  this  set  exhibit  a striking  sense  of  the  continuity 

in  their  development  as  they  answer  all  f JeadiS 

In  values  influence,  orientation.  Even  student  Dl,  who  most  reaaiiy 

accepts  the  Idea  that  he  underwent  considerable  change,  emphasizes  the 
underlying  continuity  in  his  evolution: 

"I’ve  gone  through  two  complete  personality  and  value  changes. 

But  the  roots  of  what  I am  now  were  there  in  my  ti*/o  ot  er 
selves.  Changes  were  continuous  though  there  were  Po|«ts 
when  you  could  pick  out  the  other  two  me  s. 
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"I  don’t  think  I have  had  any  changes  in  my  values,  or  ethics, 
but  there’s  been  a development  or  reinforcement  of  .values  I 
already  held-  My  beliefs  in  freedom  in  all  spheres  have  been 

reinforced.”  v . ..i  .. 

"■3ar/thorn  has  lie3.ped  me  (know  who  I am)  in  the  sense  that 

I’ve  developed  intellectually  and  my  values  have  developed 
in  a consistent  way.  I’m  not  sure  that  Hawthorn  did  this, 
or  whether  it’s  just  that  I’ve  had  four  more  years  of 
living*  Havjthorrii  of  course,  would  be  a contributing  factor*  v ) 

"ConsistEx-.^?  " is  one  of  the  favorite  ways  in  which  these  stwlents 
express  the  feelins  of  continuity.  They  have  renained  the  sa^  beings. 
Other  students  -./ill  speak  of  self-discovery,  of  finding  out  about  their 
potential,  of  inportaat  reorientation  of  ther  aspirations.  But  these 

students  do  not. 


T"7hat  'they  got  from  Hawthorn 

Those  sure-footed  students  are  far  from  presenting  a pedestrian  image 
of  Hawthorn  or  of  themselves.  Those  who  stayed  in  Hawthorn  cme  to  P^J^^eive 
and  to  incorporate  some  of  the  thrust  which  directs  their  college.  Earlier 
we  saw  student  A1  speak  of  an  "iW’as  a characteristic  of  the  Hawthorn 
atmosphere.  Both  he  and  student  Dl  speak  of  the  faculty  members  as  adven- 
turous" (a  rare  word  in  the  interviews),  meaning  that  faculty  members  were 
willing  to  "take  up  new  problems",  but  also  that  they  were  willing  to  invent 
a new  kind  of  student- faculty  relationships.  Student  G1  uses  colorful 
terms  to  say  the  same  thing: 


(What  kind  of  person  gets  on  the  faculty  in  Hawthorn?)  "The 
type  of  guy  who  probably  almost  got  kicked  out  of  graduate 
school  because  he  was  too  smart.  People  who  are  willing  to 
make  changes  but  who  are  willing  to  work  within  a structure.  (Gl) 


The  fact  that  these  values  have  bean  incorporated  by  the  students  is 
manifested  when  they  come  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  .Ha^^hom  is.  not 
lived  up  to  ao  it  should  be  either  by  the  students  or  by  the  faculty 
members  themselves: 


"The  success  of  Havzthorn  is  generally  misunderstood  by  most  of 
the  students.  The  standards  that  have  been  set  in  terms  of 
the  original  objectives  are  much  different  than  what  the 
student  recognizes." 


Student  Dl  mentions  as  achievements  in  Hawthorn  such  things  as 


"Personal  contact  with  the  faculty  regarding  courses;  a chance 
to  express  gripes  with  no  fear;  to  be  able  to  criticize  the 
faculty  for  their  failure;  to  be  show  enthusiasm  re- 

garding the  faculty’s  latest  idea...  (Dl) 
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He  then  goes  on  to  express  his  dismay  at  several  occasions  when  the 
faculty  did  not  live  up  to  its  own  standards  and 

•'failed  to  be  fair  with  the  students;  lied  to  the  students; 
mistook  students  who  won  elections  for  student  leaders; 
attempted  to  impose  grades  on  the  students  (in  senior 

colloquium); failed  to  give  power  to  the  students  (on 

the  question  of  where  the  student  center  ought  to  be, 
and  in  a few  other  occasions).**  (Dl) 


Such  charges  do  not  smack  of  impatience  or  of  incapacity  to  tolerate 
authority.  Rather  they  indicate  that  the  student  has  taken  Hawthorn 
seriously  as  a bold  effort  to  make  scn&e  in  higher  education.  He  expects 
others  to  be  at  least  as  consistent  as  he  is  committed  to  being. 


Their  intellectual  fiber 

This  sketch  of  students  who  performed  very  well  on  entrance  tests, 
and  who  come  from  poorly  educated  families,  has  to  be  completed  by  conveying 
some  of  their  intellectual  liveliness.  Time  and  again  they  show  how  much 
they  value  creativeness,  imagination,  new  ideas.  They  tend  to  express  the 
problems  they  face  in  intellectual  terms,  and  to  indicate  intellectual 
solutions  for  them.  They  are  among  the  few  students  who  think  that  the 
study  of  Hawthorn,  of  which  the  interviews  are  a part,  can  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  college.  Sometimes  their  preferences  come  through 
as  they  criticize  what  they  do  not  approve  of.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
their  comments: 

(What  would  lower  a person’s  status  in  your  group?)  "The 
tendency  to  respond  in  sterotypes." 

(student’s  own  contribution  to  the  problems  of  his 
generation)  *'Just  about  everyone  I know  has  a feeling  of 
personal  Impotence  in  relation  to  two  main  areas:  religious 
commitment,  and  ’keeping  up  with  the  Russians’.  I can  have 
some  meaning  in  relation  to  this.  I am  interested  in  defense 
studies;  the  development  of  a kind  of  calculus  in  the 
of  foreign  policy,  and  developing  alternatives....  (Al) 

**Hawthorn  is  always  changing  and  in  flux,  and  that  is  good. 

(re:  the  goals  of  the  faculty)  "They  want  the  students  to 
emerge  as  reasonably  well-rounded  people  with  a broad  back- 
ground as  a complement  to  their  major  fields.  They  want  to 
instill  an  attitude  toward  education  of  continuing  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  They  give  you  an  inquiring  mind  by  giving 
you  an  independent  attitude.  They  encourage  graduate  school 
if  the  student  seems  inclined.** 

(re:  the  advantages  of  the  senior  colloquium)  "I  had  a 
chance  to  get  together  and  discuss  basic  problems  with  other 
students.  We  got  better  acquainted  intellectually  and 
perhaps  established  a lasting  relationship.  It  brought  to 
light  subjects  not  discussed  intensively  before.  I read 
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books  I'd  Intended  to  read.  It  gave  me  a chance  to 
write  about  my  own  philosophy."  (Cl) 

(What  would  raise  a person's  status  in  your  group?)  "Coming 
up  with  something  new  and  original;  something  very  creative. 
VEeas,  works  of  art,  interpretations,  explanations."  *' 

(Why  he  wants  to  become  a teacher)  "Not  for  material  but 
Intellectual  rewards.  Developing  new  ideas.  Leading 
students.  Contributing  something  significant  to  the  world... 
I want  to  investigate  the  problems  (of  my  generation) , to 
discuss  these  problems  with  others.  I will  write  some  non- 
fiction regarding  these  problems."  (Dl) 


The  preceding  quotations  a::e  from  three  highly  successful  Hawthorn 
students.  What  of  student  61  who  was  not  academically  successful?  He 
criticizes  conventional  education  as  "stifling  to  the  imagination,"  hence 
basically  inimical  to  real  learning.  He  sees  the  faculty  as  "getting 
terribly  upset  at  a person's  net  using  his  intellectual  capacity,"  He 
can  sympathize  with  them,  but  he  has  plans  of  his  own.  He  wants  to  writer 
not  from  any  "ulterior  motive"  but  to  be  in  real  touch  with  people's  minds; 
"an  honest  form  of  manipulation"  as  he  sees  it.  Still  another  unsuccessful 
student  recalls  vividly  some  of  her  early  intellectual  discoveries: 

"It  seemed  to  me  the  way  a course  would  go,  especially  in  the 
natural  sciences,  would  be  to  just  pile  up  and  pile  up  almost 
all  kinds  of  informations  and  questions  and  laws  and  theories 
that  you  couldn't  unify  at  all  until  the  end  of  the  semester. 

And  all  of  a sudden  It  dawned  on  you,  you  know;  all  of  a sudden 
this  was  unified  and  you  felt  like  you  had  learned  something. 

I don't  know  if  this  was  conscious  on  their  part,  but  it 
happened  again  and  again."  (El) 


In  its  variety,  the  composite  image  of  the  intellectual  involvement 
of  the  students  who  stayed  in  Hawthorn  contrasts  rather  sharply  with  the 
sheer  curiosity  exhibited  by  the  student  who  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn 
as  soon  as  she  could. ^ Of  the  time  when  she  had  to  stay  away  from  college 
she  says: 

"I  felt  like  my  mind  was  stagnating.  That's  really  what  drove 
me  back  to  school,  though  I was  earning  pretty  good  wages  and 


%e  do  not  have  a 1963  interview  for  the  other  student  who  transferred 
out  of  Hawthorn.  His  1960  interview  did  not  augur  well  of  subsequent  intel- 
lectual developeiEsnt : 

(What  have  you  found  new  in  college  in  regard  to  high  school?)  "I 
haven't  found  anything  new.  It's  just  more  reading  and  the  material 
is  a little  fhore  complex.  But  there . bayen^ t been  any  radical  situations 
to  be  met,"  (FI,  1960) 
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I had  money  to  spend.  But  I just  felt  like  ^ mind  was 
rotting  right  in  iiiy  head."  CBl) 

One  gets  the  feeline  that  this  student  needs  constat  stimulation 
coming  frL  the  outside.*  It  is  as  if  she  had  not 

process  of  Intellectual  search  and  expression.  The  other  students  appear 
more  capable  of  thinking  on  their  own. 

A final  note. on  the  range  of  thinking  that  is  " 

who  savted  in  Hawthorn.  We  have  seen  that  they  speak  of  their  philosophy, 
kind  0?  cTlculus,"  of  "new  ideas".  I would  like  to  point  out^  that 

these  students  are  strikingly  attracted  by  the  kind  of 
••  rational"  and  the  "non-  rational"  get  linked  and  ’'f 
We  have  seen  that  many  of  them  cane  to  college  already  alienated 
had  been  their  religion.  Several  of  them  take  advantage  of  college 

(uri'a^ruaur.r-  itrntr:rtL“i“^^  :i 

iou  get  ourorHawthom,  that  there's  more  to  life  than  Just  the  rational 
Lrll"  Asked  when  he  feels  really  understood  ‘by  others,  student  D1 

answers: 

"Hm...when  I begin  to  react  to  ideas,  events,  f 

kind  of  a mystical  judaic  tradition.  (For  instance)  when 

so^one  asks  me  "Whit  is  true?"--  that's  when  I 

these  games  and  that's  when  I feel  my  friends  understand  me.  (Dl) 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  expression  "playing  these  games."  The 

"God's  existence.  When  I came  here  I was  kind  of  apostle.  I 
didn't  think  it  could  be  proved  or  d^ppved  and  didn  . think 
it  was  harmful  to  believe  or  not  to  believe.  Now  I m aware 


^ Asked  about  her  favorite  readings,  she  pys.  „^,Mno 

"I  try  to  read  as  much  as  I can,  I've  always  enjoyed  rpdinp 
We  st*scribe  to  Time  and  I devour  it  cover  to  cover.  I read 
novels,  I read  p^ical  books,  I read  just  about  anything  you 
Ln  na^e. . . .my  family  always  was  a family  of  readers.  (Bl) 

2 On  the  basis  of  evidence  of  the  overall  Interests  these  students 
exp.ressed  in  the  interviews. 
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that  a belief  in  God  explains  certain  vast  areas  of  man’s  ex- 
perience. I would  list  three  things: 

1)  the  question  of  the  soul 

2)  the  question  of  morality 

3)  the  question  of  man 's  existenc^  explanations 

The  Ideas  I was  exposed  to  provided  alternative  .v 

^ theL  problems  and  then  I could  formulate  my  own  opinions. 


tl 


(Dl) 


A little  later  this  same  student  shows  considerable  religious  insight 
in  reflect^  religious  crises  of  his  fellow  students: 

-Some  students  at  Hawthorn  form  a i3‘‘hot  rtey 

play  a role,  though  he  is  discussed.  I think  this  is  now  y 

Le  less  religious  now  than  they  were  or  will  be.  C ) 

Riimmarv  for  Set  I 

I can  now  answer  our  original  ju-stions  about  ms 

do  find  a home  in  academe,  though  they  ° , ^ family  a«d 

i^t  little  direct  help  from  c^J\f/,i:Velp  from  mtructors.  It 

their  high  school  experience,  and  seek  little  n p ^ ^ they 

t^s  th^  time  to  find  the  “f ° Inio 

around  them. 

One  may  wonder  how  the  less  Sifted  more  awkward 

from  this  first  let.  Will  the  r es  e perceive  what  Hawthorn  had 

in  their  approach  to  f less  apt  stiU^^^^^  perceive^ 

to  offer?  or  will  their  weaker  sel  „ . cues  of  all  kinds  which 

the  influence  of  the  faculty,  more  sensitive  to  the  cues 

the  Hawthorn  experiment  provided. 


STDDEOTS  FROM  FOOBLY  EDUCATED  BACKBROUND 
WITH  UNEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCORES 

a. •" 

'r.‘.  “ 

Tconveys  their  story  in  ^Urof  students 
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Five  declared  an  early  major  ( one  man  in  physics,  one 
woman  in  chemistry,  neither  of  whom  persisted;  one  woman  in 
English,  who  changed  to  journalism;  one  man  in  history,  who 
is  still  at  it;  one  woman  in  psychology,  who  persisted  but 
had  to  leave  college  in  her  senior  year).  Finally,  a 
relatively  large  number  --  four  men  and  two  women  --  30  ne 
the  general  program  from  the  start,  declaiing  no  major. 

This  seems  to  reflect  uncertainty  about  their  orientation 
more  than  an  interest  in  "general  education  per  se. 


They  search  for  their  proper  orientation 

Clearly  most  students  in  this  set  needed  to  orient  or 
reorient  themselves.  I^ile  the  high  performers  (Set  I) 
tended  to  follow  their  set  course,  changing  relatively  minor 
details  of  it,  the  "medium"  performers  bade  considerable 
changes  in  their  career  choices.  Engineer  turned  to  the 
theater.  History  major  turned  to  English,  physics  major 
turned  to  anthropology,  would-be  grade  school  teacher  turned 
to  mass  communications  - these  were  the  most  outstanding 
changes  in  this  set.  Other  changes  were  more  attempts  at 
finding  one's  exact  place  within  a given  area:  pre-med 
tried  to  become  biology  teacher,  or  pharmacist.  English 
major  turned  to  journalism,  pre-law  turned  to  accounting. 

If  one  adds  to  this  flurry  of  exploration  the  efforts  of  the 
students  in  the  "general"  program  each  to  find  own  vo- 
cation, one  gets  a picture  of  intense  searching,  which  con- 
drasts  with  the  calm  assurance  of  the  students  typical  0 
Set  I.  In  the  midst  of  the  brouhaha,  however,  an  important 
island  of  stability  remains:  the  women  in  the  primary  ed- 
ucation program. 


it  is  not  surprising  that  students  in  need  of  defining 
or  redefining  their  intentions  whould  feel  the  impact  of  the 
faculty  early.  In  contrast  to  the  students  in  Set  I,  those 
in  Set  II  tend  to  cite  as  their  most  meaningful  instructor 


This  might  suggest  that  students  El,  Fl,  and  Gl  whose 
schoea  were  less  high  than  the  others'  in  Set  1,  and  who 
changed  from  medicine  to  journalism  or  to  anthropolop,  and 
from  business  to  writing,  would  be  better  placed  with  the 
"medium"  performers  of  Set  II. 
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one  whom  they  had  during  their  first  semester  (8  students  do 
so  out  of  the  15  who  were  asked  this  question  in  1963.  We 
might  infer  that  students  whose  test  scores  are  higher  tend 
to  be  more  self-assured,  they  rely  on  themselves  to  make 
their  way  through  college.  The  students  who  are  less  sure 
about  their  goals,  their  capacities,  their  interests,  tend 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  the  faculty  and  welcome  an  instruc- 
tor’s early  intervention  in  their  life. 

What  happened  to  this  group  after  four  years?  Of  the 
twenty-seven  students  in  this  set,  ten  can  be  called  succ- 
essful in  that  they  graduated  (five  from  Hawthorn,  five 
from  other  colleges  in  City).  Four  dropped  out,  with  be- 
low C averages,  either  from  Hawthorn  (two)  or  from  Liberal 
Arts  (two).  The  rest,  that  is  thicteen  students  (seven 
in  Hawthorn,  six  in  other  colleges)  are  slowdowns,  or  late 
drop  outs  who  might  still _come  back  to  school j their  aca- 
demic future  is  in  doubt. ^ In  the  next  pages  we  shall 
study  these  three  subsets  in  detail. 

A.  THE  "FAILURES" 

Let  us  consider  the  four  failures  first.  The  two  men 
came  from  "mediocre"  high  schools;  the  two  women  from  good 
schools.  The  men  started  in  the  general  program  and  in 
engineering;  the  women  in  chemistry  and  pre-elementary  ed- 
ucation. All  did  poorly  in  their  first  year.  The  men 
dropped  out  early  (first  or  second  year) . The  women 

^Of  the  other  seven,  one  selected  an  instructor  he  had 
during  the  second  semester,  two  an  instructor  they  l|iad  in 
the  third  semester  (these  are  the  two  students  with  the  high- 
est overall  scores  in  this  set;  they  could  be  seen  as  con- 
tinuing in  a milder  form  the  pattern  detected  among  the 
students  in  Set  I,)^  Only  one  student  selected  an  inst- 
ructor  she  had  later  (6th  semester) . One  student  mentioned 
the  academic  advisor,  whose  contact  was  also  early;  another 
student  the  dean  of  the  college.  Finally  one  student  selected 
as  htk  most  meaningful  instructor  a faculty  member  from  the 
College  of  Education. 

^When  success  is  measured  in  terms  of  number  of  credit 
hours  of  A's  earned  during  their  stay  college,  students  in 

Set  II  are  distributed  as  follows: 

No  A’s  in  all 8 students 

Token  number  of  A's  outside  Hawthorn  only  (less  than  10 

cr.  hrs.) 6 students 

Token  number  of  A's  in  Hawthorn  courses  only..  2 students 

10  to  50  credit  hours  of  A's  in  Hawthorn  & elsewhere^ 

4 students 

10  to  50  credit  hours  of  A's  outside  Hawthorn  only 

1 student 

10  to  50  credit  hours  of  A's  in  Hawthorn  only.  2 students 

More  than  50  credit  hours  of  A's 4 students 


The  women  kept  going  longer,  trying  various  pathways.  We  shall 
study  in  detail  the  account  given  of  herself  by  Student  V2, 
the  only  one  interviewed  in  1963. 

Starting  with  poor  test  scores  (especially  in  quantitative 
ability)  she  changed  from  elementary  education  to  secondary 
school  history;  then  to  a history  major,  finally  to  a major  in 
mass  communication- -managing  to  improve  her  early  record  little 
by  little  but  never  enough  to  keep  off  probation  for  more  than 
two  semesters.  She  dropped  out  during  her  senior  year  and  had 
only  dague  plans  to  come  back.  Yet  a far  from  dismal  picture 
is  conveyed  by  her  interview.  True,  she  did  not  get  much  support 

from  her  family: 

"I  think  they  feel  that  college  is  the  road  to  succ- 
ess, to  my  welfare  and  prestige.  And  if  you  don*t  get 
it,  or  if  that's  not  what  you're  looking  for,  then  they 
feel  bad  about  it  and  they  don't  understand  why.  . . . 
they  feel  that  they've  given  (quite  a ) bit  toward  college 
...  and  if  you  don’t  pick  up  prestige,  they  feel  bad  about  it. 

(Do  you  agree  or  disagree?)  Well,  I don't  believe  it  s 
the  road  to  prestige  and  wealth  and  there  are  a lot  of 
interesting  things  in  life,  a lot  of  things  to  get  out  of 
life,  and  I don't  think  it's  prestige  and  all." 

And  again: 

"They  didn't  like  me  going  into  mass  communications.  They 
always  felt  that  teaching  was  the  supreme  role  of  every 
girl.  When  I was  in  pre-teaching,  I only  took  about  one 
course  in  tt,  and  they  felt  kind  cf  bad  about  that,  (V2) 

She  liked  the  research  in  social  science; 

"It  was  interesting  getting  out  and  working  with  a 
subject  instead  of  just  studying  it...  I understood  what 
these  studies  were  all  about  much  more  by  working  with 
them  and  seeing  what  goes  into  a research  project,  or  a ^ 

study  of  children,  or  the  elections,  or  something  like  this..." 
(In  contrast  she  was  disappointed  with  many  of  her  classes 
in  mass  communication) : "The  classes  are  not  as  stim- 

ulating and  sometimes  I get  a little  mad  because  a class ^like 
Speech  Criticism  is  not  really  criticism  at  all.  It  isn  t 
criticism  as  we  had  discussed  in  Hawthorn,  and  that  I do 
miss."  (V2) 


These  last  four  particularly  successful  students  include  one 
graduate  from  the  School  of  Education  (54  hours  of  A's,  all 
outside  Hawthorn),  one  graduate  from  the  School  of  Business 
(30  hours  of  A's  in  Hawthorn,  73  elsewhere),  one  graduate  from 
Hawthorn  (23  hours  of  A's  in  Hawthorn,  36  elsewhere),  one  slow 
down  in  the  School  of  Education  (6  hours  of  A's  in  Hawthorn, 

56  elsewhere) . 
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She  is  quite  alive  Intellectually 


She  goes  on  to  say: 

"Even  now  that  I'm  not  in  school  I remember  books  and 
authors  that  were  suggested.  Oh,  maybe  we  had  read  one 
book  and  I decided  that  it  was  a good  book;  I'll  read  a 
few  more.  I think  it  opens  a lot  of  doors  or  presents 
a lot  of  doors  to  you  to  open."^ 

(What  has  been  the  most  personally  meaningful  book 
that  you've  ever  read?)  "Gee.  That's  a toughie.  I got 
very  much  out  of  Sons  and  Lovers  because  I could  fill  in 
the  analogies  from  the  author.  The  book  is  mainly  about 
the  author  and  his  experience.  And  Lawrence  coming  from 
a working  background  and  1 felt  myself  coming  from  a shop 
working  background. . .And  his  struggles.  1 think  1 got 
very  much  out  of  the  book."  (V2) 

Even  her  weakest  subject,  Natural  Science,  is  still  alive  in 
her  mind: 

"It  was  a little  beyond  me.  But  I still  found  some 
parts  interesting,  and  even  now  I think  about  it  and 
understand  a little  more;  you  know,  after  you  leave  some- 
thing like  that  and  think  about  it  after  a while."  (V2) 

The  theme  of  having  to  take  one's  time,  and  even  having  to  re- 
move oneself  from  the  experience  for  a while,  comes  back  often 
in  the  interview: 

"I  really  didn't  know  much  what  to  expect.  Since  I've 
left  it,  I have  more  appreciation  for  it... when  I was  in 
it,  I really  couldn't  see  what  was  around  me."  (V2}_ 

She  does  not  have  much  respect  for  people  who  "zip  right  through;" 

"Some  people  know  exactly  what  they're  going  to  get 
oug  of  their  course,  and  what  grade  they're  going  to  get, 
and  they're  not  working  for  anything  but  to  get  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  their  career."  (V2) 

This  case  might  help  us  understand  a little  better  so  many 
other  cases  classified  as  "slow-downs"  or  "drop-outs."  It 
might  be  that  the  students  who  appear  to  be  marking  time,  or 
even  who  withdraw,  are  giving  themselves  a chance  to  "really" 
get  into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see 
this  student  use  the  very  term  "drop-out"  in  her  own  way  which 
is  very  different  from  the  official  one: 

"Sometimes  college  is  the  road  to  knowledge.  It  can  be. 

But  sometimes  you  get  a class  and  you're  sure  this  isn't 
it.  You  have  missed  the  boat  somewhere.  That 'ft  when  you 
drop  out  intellectually."  (V2) 

^Notice  how  different  this  student's  reaction  is  from  that 
of  student  B1  (P*99)  who  felt  "her  mind  rotting  in  her  head" 
when  she  was  away  from  the  stimulation  of  school. 
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It  seems  fitting  to  conclude  this  rapid  profile  of  a 
"failure"  among  students  of  uneven  talent,  coraing  from  a 
poorly  educated  background,  by  three  short  quet&tdoBS  which 
situate  the  student,  and  give  a good  sense  of  her  judgement: 

(on  her  parents ' opinion  of  Monteith)  "They  thought 
it  was  a little  weird.  I guess  they  didn't  expect  the 
material  that  I was  bringing  home  to  be  presented  in 
class.  Sometimes  like  we'd  have  a movie  and  they  didn't 
see  where  a movie  came  in  (laughs)  college  education. 

But  they  thought  it  was  pretty  nice." 

(on  a more  brilliant  friend,  whom  she  considers  the 
"Hawthorn  type")  "She  can  go  on  her  own  all  quarter  long, 
not  even  coming  to  class,  not  really  doing  much  of  any- 
thing, but  yet  she  absorbs  the  material,  she  works  on 
her  own,  she'll  do  research  on  her  own,  and  she  really 
learns  the  material." 

(on  her  first  semester  teacher)  "She's  so  brilliant 
and  she's  really  an  inspiration,  and  you  see  her  working 
hard.  The  analysis  she  gave,  and  things  like  this,..  . 
it  was  an  inspiration."  (V2) 

The  interview  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  now  that  the  student 
identifies  with  the  inspiring  teacher  and  the  independent 
student,  not  with  her  parents.  She  is  aware  of  her  own  lim- 
itations, but  she  is  not  crushed  by  these  models.  Her  ass- 
essment of  her  experiences  makes  it  questionable  to  dismiss 
her  as  a "failure/*- -and  possibly  many  others.^ 

^We  have  the  1960  interviews  of  two  other  • "failurd^v-** 

They  too  reflect  the  nascent  will^nghesi  on  the  part  -of  *the  stu- 
dents tov-get  intellectually  involved: 

(If  you  had  known  the  content  of  the  Natural  Science  course,  would 
you  have  taken  it?)  "I  don't  think  it  was  that  important.  It 
was  just  "conversation  material."  Although  it  did  produce  new 
ideas--come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  important.  Not  the  content 
but  the  ideas."  (R2>  I960) 

. . . and  their  parents'  narrow  perspectives: 

"They  want  me  to  get  a job  and  get  good  grades  at  the  same  time. 

I don't  feel  I should  get  a job  to  make  or  save  money.  They 
think  I'm  going  to  college  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money 
when  I get  out  and  living  happily  with  all  this  money.  Mine  may 
be  the  same  but  I'm  thinking  of  the  job  I'll  get  to  make  money. 

And  it's  an  interesting  social  experience.  My  mother  wants  me 
to  go  to  dental  school.  I don't  want  to."  (*^2* 

"Ify  parents  want  me  to  work.  If  I can't  find  a job,  I can  t come 
back  to  school,  that's  all."  (R2>  I960) 

But  these  students  do  not  seem  to  have  applied  themselves  whole 
heartedly,  to  have  clearly  dissociated  themselves  from  their  par- 
ents*’ position.  At  any  rate  they  did  not  stay  in  Hawthorn  long 
enough  for  their  intellectual  interest  to  bear  fruit  as  in  the 
case  of  student  V2« 
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B.  THE  SUCCESSES  - THE  GRADUATES 


These  ten  successful  students  (five  who  stayed  in  H^thorn, 
five  who  transferred,  generally  late,  to  another  collep  in  City) 
all  started  well;  only  one  had  a grade  average  lower  than  - n 
his  Hawthorn  courses  during  the  first  year.  But  reward  of 
all  their  efforts  cane  only  at  the  end  of  a long  period  of  trial 
for  all  of  then.  As  student  E2  puts  it: 

”I  don’t  think  I wad  a sufficient  background  going  into 
Natural  Science  to  understand  everything  they  were  try- 
ing to  present...  I enjoyed  the  part  on  heredity.  But 
the  math,  gee,  that  was  way  over  ny  head  at  first  term, 
and  anything  on  physics...  so  I felt  like  I was  flunking 
the  course  every  time  I was  going  through  it.  ^ ^ 
worried  all  the  V7ay  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  then 
I’d  pull  a B.  You  know,  it’s  not  very  reassuring.... 

I didn’t  like  being  left  out  on  a string  until  the 

last  moment." 


Thavffilt  ‘’’lest" 

% I 

There  is  a great  feeling  of  uncertainty  present  in  what  most 
of  the  students  say.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  strangers  wandering 
in  ah  unknown  land,  with  all  the  frustration,  even  ^ 

absurdity  that  the  situation  implies.  Of  the  book  he  found  most 
meaningful.  The  Stranger  by  Camus,  student  Y2  says: 


” I think  he  describes  the  particular  position  that 
I^m  in.  He’s  describing  the  individual  as  being  in 
an  absurd  position.  When  I was  done  with  this  book 
I had  the  feeling  that,  dammit,  he’s  just  described 


This  feeling  is  expressed  in  less  general  terns,  more  directly  re- 
lated  to  various  facets  of  everyday  student  life,  by  many  other 

successful  students: 


’’They  never  told  us  how  long  to  make  a paper..."  (02) 

"One  of  the  basic  problems  was  this  turnover  from 
our  old  system  of  teaching  to  this  new  Hawthorn  style 
where  the  students  are  given  lots  of  leeway  and  not 
too  much  help  from  the  instructor....’  (12) 


(tn  giving  advice  to  a freshman  now)  "I  would  tell 
him  to  be  prepared  to  do  a lot  of  thinking  on  his 
own,  to  come  into  a course  which  has  no  apparent 
direction;  to  look  back  at  where  he’s  been  more 
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than  where's  he’s  going.  And  to  be  prepared  to 
do  more  than  is  expected  of  him.*’  (W2)  ‘ 


”I  like  limits  and  I like  bounds,  and  I like  to 
know  what’s  expected  of  me. ’ (and  again,  re: 
participation  in  discussions)  *I  think  I’m 
afraid  of  committing  myself;  and  there  are 
other  people  like  me.”  (E2) 


felt  confused  or  discouraged  a lot,  trying  to 
get  the  work  done.  I felt,  this  at  City  too. 

I’d  have  found  this  any  place.  I found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  all  the  readings  dona.  I found  it 
hard  to  get  ideas  for  papers,  to  limit  my  topics 
so  I could  write  on  them.”  (K2) 


’’The  initial  problem  was  getting  the  nerve  to  go 
to  the  center  and  meet  people...”  (F2) 

They  cannot  rely  on  their  past  experience;  they  are  entering 
a new  country  without  a map,  without  a knowledge  of  effective  sur- 
vival devices,  without  an  accurate  sense  of  whether  they  are  doing 
the  right  or  wrong  thing.  A striking  instance: 

”I  put  a lot  into  English  in  high  school.  But 
when  I went  into  Hawthorn  and  we  got  like  ’’read 
Plato”  right  away.... it  didn’t  click.  It  was. 
funny,  just  coming  in  like  that.  And  it  was  hard 
to  know  what  was  expected  right  off.  Like  we  had 
to  do-  I did  a paper  on  ethics,  and  I swear  it 
must  have  been  the  worst  paper  I’ve  done* in  col- 
lege. I mean,  I got  by  and  everything,  but  I 
really  didn’t  know  what  was  expected  on  i.t>, 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  I know  it  was  really 
bad,  that  I felt  a lack  of  guidance  in  what  I 
was  to  do.  It  was  kind  of  hard. 

(Did  you  feel  this  all  the  way  through  Hawthorn?) 

"Well,  by  my  third  semester,  I was  pretty  used  to 
it.  But  I really  still  felt  a lack....  also,  I 
was  feeling  my  way  very  carefully.”  (E2) 

It  is  as  if  the  desire  to  adjust  to  the  new  situation  were 
so  powerful  that  it  left  room  for  little  else.  Student  E2,  coming 
from  an  excellent  high  school,  was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  experience 
of  reading  Plato  (The  Apology  of  Socrates)  and  to  let  this  reading 
guide  her  in  her  further  steps  in  college.  It  is  as  if  a paralysis 
^f  the  spirit  had  hi*'  these  students  who  could  not  think  of  anything 
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thing  but  finding  out  was  was  expected  of  them. 


somehow  it  looks  as  if,  for  those  ^t-dents,  the  teacher 

herame  crucial  not  as  an  authority  figure,  not  as  the  one  wno 
bec^  crucial  „jted,  but  as  a reassuring  presence,  a 

Trso:  wiS  To  pS::  a k a guide  to  the  blind,  as 

Lre.  This  is  suggested  by  comments  on  discussion  group  . 

"The  discussions  accomplished  their  aims:  ^i^e 

many  approaches  to  a problem,  to  get  t e s u- 
^Xz^and  develop  their  views,  and  to  provide  the 

atmosphere  to  foster  this.  (WZ) 

"I  think  small  discussion  groups 

well,  usually.  It  was  a new  and  refreshing 

fence  for  the  student-  although  sometimes 

you  in  a quandary. 

of  a first 


it 


1 A slow-down  from  a "mediocre"  high  school,  who  stayed  in 
Hawthorn  for  5 semesters,  offers  high  school, 

the  faculty: 

'»T  believe  the  reason  that  so  many  C and  low  B students 

“S  s s.r". 

;ss  t4  8.t  •" 

rs  S.'S=  yy  r 

this  than  actually  trying  to  attain ® J ’ 

finds  himself  in  an  entiply  new 

again.  ggif  „ith  another  class  president 

Aris  He  fefl  bythe  wayside  a year  before  I 
Sd  Inf  hfwa;  president  of  the  national  Hepors  Soc- 
ffeiy  t hfgh  school.  It's  difficult  to  go  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  again. 


no 
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Science)  "We  had  interesting  material  and  in  ny 
mind  it  seemed  as  if  this  wac^the  first  opportunity 
where  students  were  reeily  allowed  to  discuss  the 
material.  The  instructor  closed  the  gap  between 
the  student  and  teacher  a-.id  allowed  this  free 
discussion. ’ 

While  the  faculty  couli  be  reassui-ing:  S-ilow 
more  sophisticated  background  t.,o3':  have  been  ceca  “ 
can  feel  the  resentment  in  the  corjaents  by  successful  students  in 
Set  II  when  they  speak  of  the  "pseudo  intellectuals  (presumably 
students  more  familiar  with  the  words,  standards,  and  concerns  o 

academe) : 

"They  tend  to  feel  that  they’ve  got  the  answers.  I 
never  had  this  feeling  in  Hawthorn.  Hawthorn  emphasized 
that  it  (Hawthorn)  is  not  for  the  superior  student;  but 
that  group  spread  it  around  that  no,  this  isn  t true, 
didn't  particularly  care  for  them,  because  I thought  that 
they  thought  that  they  knew  it  all.  And  this  was  the 
group  that  was  concerned  with  the  grades  they  received. 

If  th8y  got  A>  it  was  trsuisndous  • • • \ 

"I  found  in  many  classes  the  problem  of  actual  com- 
munication with  other  students.  I feel  a part  of 
Hawthorn  and  what  they're  trying  to  do,  but  I have  not 
reacted  the  same  as  some  people  have.  In  senior  col- 
loquium we  couldn’t  even  communicate  each ^ other. 

You'd  have  to  explain  what  you  meant  by  ‘hello  . 

Realism  was  lacking. . . . .”  (U2) 

An  early  interview  reveals  th'3S.=i  students'  sense  of  being  foreigners 
in  academe: 

(How  would  you  describe  the  atmosphere  at  Kawthom 
Center?)  "Horrible i It  v;.s  supppoi.e- , to  be  ratsllectual . 

To  me  all  the  kids  at  the  student  cei:t?r  are  snobs.  l 
L't  go  there  unless  it's  necessary."  (1960  interview,  W2) 

This  is  a surprising  reaction  to  fellow  studer.^-s  since  much 
evidence  we  have  indicates  that  students  from  low  education  back- 
pround  have  made  friends  with  a wide  range  of  students  from  different 
backgrounds.  It  might  be  that  a person  like  student  W2  can  recognize 

another  individual  and  be  recognised  by  him  as  a ^ "" 

teresting  human  being  irrespective  of  background,  but  that 
impact  of  a group,  of  students  from  another  ground  is  more 
he  can  take  (notice  the  use  or  the  strong  word  alien 
quotation  above.) 


«fao  rran»fert^d  val.|f-1  above  jU 

„„  u<.  ».i»"  •<«» 

<«-  Work  seems  to  be  the  suprerae  value  tor  aii 

SLiw  vOT  h.rt  •"3;”  <f  •„?> 

,houM  b.  b...».  “ "SX?sb” 

again  a student  , /.!  2 and  trying  to  understand  why: 

having  worked  hard  enough  for  it,  ana  cry  mb 

"I  felt  the  instructors  were  bending 

Miflt  thev  were  afraid  to  flunk  us,  or  afraid  to  J 

MfusTard^vith  grades  because  they  wante^o  see  the 

program  accomplish  its  purpose.  students 

%to  the  Ford  Foundation  and  say,  'Look,  the  students 

are  doing  a good  job.*."  ('^2) 

This  student  is  truly  ExpLting''onirpr^ 

earth  was  he  given  those  ^ under  pressure  them- 

felveffrom  the  p!SwLfX  financing  Ford  Foundation.  His  viewpoint 
is  amplified  by  Student  W2: 

"I  would  want  Hawthorn  to  demand  more  of  a ^ 

r;  ss’s.’s.  ~s:  tC”“- * 

“".rrir.%r.»  “ok;  r 

package.  Hawthorn  threw  me  in  the  beginning. ..o 

;::rrince"tS  Tefe^aLCf-  SrapproacL"  «.  1963) 

In  an  interview  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  the  same  student  was 
even  more  critical! 

"There  is  no  organization.  They  set  a date  to  have 
^l^sis  a°e.:  part  of  the  research  project)  be  sent  in. 


Ludent  G2  was  so  unwilling  to 
perience  in  Hawthorn  that  it  was  impossible  to  “®«  “ 

^icw.  in  1960  she  HawLm  ;as  that  its 

Student  W2.  Her  criterion  for  the  success  o 

graduates  "could  do  their  occupation  well  when  they  go  our 

world."  (G2,  1960) 

^his  Shock  ha®  already  been  »!, 

another  transfer  student  (p.  9I  )•  /J.  ^ork  had  been  a 

fi:fof“tre^P«^^^^^^  o^f  the  students  from  poorly 

educated  background. 
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Most  kids  didn’t,  so  the  date  was  set  back.... 

The  kids  were  sloppy  and  showed  no  initiative... 

It's  a waste  of  Mr.  Ford's  money.  Some  chari- 
table organization  would  have  profited  more. 

It's  a waste  of  my  father's  money  too. 

(I  do  my  best  work  in  other  than  Hawthorn  courses): 
more  was  demanded  of  you,  on  strict  schedule. 

There  was  more  competition,  which  inspired  me 
more.”  (W2,  1960) 

College  is  seen  by  this  student  as  a place  where  a certain  quantity 
of  work,  the  more  the  better,  has  to  be  done.  This  work  can  be 
accomplished  only  if  a clear  production  plan  is  prepared  by  the 
management,  and  followed  to  the  letter  by  the  workers.  For  good 
measure,  competition  provides  an  additional  incentive.  Is  this 
student  all  too  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  own  good  intentions 
are  woefully  inadequate  to  sustain  the  effort  required  to  master 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  serious  studying?  Probably  so.  But 
it  also  may  be  that  she  felt  that  Hawthorn  was  producing  and  pro- 
moting anomie,  hence  threatening  the  whole  social  order. 

Student  K2,  who  worked  hard,  thinks  that  the  faculty  was  ex- 
pecting too  much,  and  had  to  learn  how  to  "trim  down  the  work  load  . 
He  explains  how  he  likes  to  work: 

"I  like  to  have  a pretty  clear  definition,  so  that  I 
can  go  on  and  plan  what  has  to  be  done... 

I like  a teacher  that  makes  the  point  very  clear,  because 
the  more  you  are  exposed  to,  the  more  you  can  explore 
things  yourself  and  understand  and  remember  it  better. 

I"d  have  the  lecturers  stick  more  to  the  books  they've 
assigned,  lecture  us  on  those.”  (K2) 

For  this  student,  only  inasmuch  as  the  teacher  teaches,  giving  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  material,  covering  it  thoroughly,  illus- 
trating it  when  necessary,  can  the  student  apply  himslef  system- 
atically, follow  in  the  instructor's  footsteps,  and  truly  assimi- 
late the  material.  While  very  different  in  its  tone,  this  statement 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  preceding  student  in  its  assumptions 
on  how  education  is  obtained.  In  both  cases  education  is  essentially 
a product  of  hard,  docile  work. 

Student  E2  takes  us  further  into  the  experience  of  the  student 
who  worked  hard: 

"I  was  devoting  more  time  to  Hawthorn  than  I was  to  my 
other  courses.  Once  I got  into  one  of  these  papers,  I 
just  couldn't  get  out  of  it.  You  either  had  to  write 
everything  and  do  it  well  or  not  bother  doing  it  at  all.” 

(E2) 
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They  staked  no  claim  to  the  intellectual  life 


Another  characteristic  of  the  students  who  transferred  out  of 
Hawthorn  is  their  claim  not  to  be  intellectuals.  In  speaking  of  her 
goals  in  entering  college  E2  says: 

"Oh,  I wanted  to  teach.  And  it  wasn’t  a big  thing 
like — - *I  want  to  get  more  education’  you  know,  or 
"I  want  to  seek  out  more  knowledge’.  It  was  more 
that  I wanted  to  teach,  and  I was  going  to  college 
(for  that  purpose)."  (E2) 

Student  W2  says  of  college: 

"It  forces  new  ideas  on  you."  (W2) 

When  asked  whether  her  college  experience  has  changed  her  rela- 
tionship with  her  parents  she  says: 

"I  don’t  think  it  has  changed  to  any  marked  degree. 

I’ve  never  had  any  trouble  with  my  parents.  They  re 
understanding,  but  I think  they’ll  be  glad  as  I am 
when  I’m  out  (of  college)".  (W2) 

'On  Hawthorn’s  success  in  creating  an  intellectual  community,  K2 
comments : 

"The  intellectual  community  is  a big  flop. actually 

I don’t  feel  particularly  intellectual.  1 have  done 
well  in  school  but  I’m  aware  of  my  own  weakness.  A 
lot  of  students  are  like  myself;  they  are  here  (Hawthorn) 
for  the  general  courses,  then  out.  Actually,  I don’t  know 
what  intellectual  means,  how  would  they  define  it? 

(and  you?)  I think  it’s  someone  v;ho  is  an  expert  in  his 
field,  yet  boie.d,  and  can  learn  from  experience.  I’m 
too  aware  of  ray  weaknesses  to  feel  I’m  in  an  intellectual 
community.  If  you  mean  something  like  the  fact  that 
people  learn  and  discuss  intellectual  things,  then  that 
exists  here."  (K2) 

Y2  is  the  one  who  comes  closest  to  academic  Interests.  However  his 
ambitions  are  rather  limited  to  his  own  specialty.  He  admits  that 
the  Hawthorn  courses  gave  him  some  insights  "that  he  didn’t  even 
think  existed",  but  primarily  wanted  to  learn  history,  and  so  he  left 
Hawthorn  after  3 semesters  to  do  just  that. 

Note  that  in  all  these  cases  we  are  speaking  here  of  the 
absence  of  the  intellectual’s  characteristic  self-definition:  the 
student  is  not  attracted  primarily  by  knowledge  for  its  own  sake; 
or  he  is  not  eager  to  be  in  a situation  where  he  can  learn  ever 


more;  or  he  is  not  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  making 
sense  broadly  along  abstract  lines;  or  he  is  not  pursuing  general  in- 
sights. This  does  not  mean  that  these  students  have  not  developed 
intellectually  during  college;  they  have,  to  a very  large  degree,  as 
we  shall  see  later. 

The  successful  Hawthorn  students  were  intellectually  alert 

The  five  students  who  stayed  in  Hawthorn  until  graduation, 
in  contrast  to  the  five  who  transferred,  place  little  emphasis  on 
work.  Their  way  of  coping  with  new  situations  was  to  make  them 
relevant  to  their  self-concept.  Student  F2  gives  a very  good 
instance  of  this  kind  of  experience  when  he  describes  what  hap- 
pened to  him  in  a Hawthorn  seminar  he  took  in  his  4th  semester: 

”We  studied  all  the  things  that  go  into  a person's 
perception,  physical,  emotional,  and  mental.  Then  we 
had  to  develop  a theory  of  communication  of  our  own. 

I learned  more  in  a few  seminars  than  in  many  other 
courses.  It  was  applicable.  My  Interest  was  high.  I 
saw  a direct  relation  between  what  I was  doing  and 
where  I was  going."  (F2) 

True,  most  of  these  students  make  it  clear  in  their  interview 
that  they  came  to  college  with  broad  intellectual  Interests,  and 
were  ready  to  lear?'  things  that  no  course  could  teach: 

(asked  about  the  development  in  his  values  while  at 
Hawthorn)  "It  changed  my  ideas  about  science.  I dis- 
covered it  isn't  as  powerful  a tool  as  I thought  it 
was  before  I entered  Hawthorn.  Many  theories  have  been 
instinctively  derived  which  may  seem  to  work  out  in 
practice  but  are  not  the  only  theories  which  may  work 
out.  The  authority  of  the  scientific  theory  depends 
on  how  successful  it  is,  plus  other  irrational  factors." 

(even  more  clearly,  concern5.ng  the  problem  of  the 
student's  generation)  "Discovering  what  sort  of  a basis 
we  can  set  down  to  live  by.  It's  insoluble,  but 
striving  to  solve  it  is  salvation.  It's  the  nature  of 
man  to  strive  for  insoluble  problems.  It  drives  him  on, 
gives  him  hope."  (B2) 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  1963  statement  with  an 
answer  given  in  1960  about  the  impact  of  the  Natural  Science  course: 
"Before  I came  in,  I thought  science  was  the  real  world 
and  any  further  study  of  science  would  help  one  under- 
stand the  true  world.  If  science  is  based  on  the  use  of 
conceptual  schemes  that  lead  to  deductions  rather  than 
facts,  how  can  I be  sure  what  is  the  real  world?"  (B2,  1960) 
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This  student  often  refers  to  his  high  school  experience,  sometimes 
pointing  out  that  some  of  the  ideas  he  later  refined  in  college  or- 
iginated earlier,  sometimes  deploring  that  his  high  school  training 
was  as  inadequate  as  it  was  (though  he  came  from  an  excellent 

school) . 

Student  U2  says  that  she  cane  to  college  with  the  desire  to 
become  an  intellectual.  More  specifically,  she  "completely  agreed 
with  the  idea  that  you  could  interrelate  successfully  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,"  though  she  found  out  later  that  she  could  truly 
understand  science  (her  weak  point  in  her  entrance  tests  is  in  the 
area  of  quantitative  ability),  hence  wouldn't  be  as  completely  well- 
rounded  as  I idealistically  had  hoped  to  be. 

An  alternative  to  coming  with  real  intellectual  interests  seems 
to  be  the  need  to  break  away  from  an  overpowering  pressure  to  conform 
at  home.  In  the  case  of  student  12,  Hawthorn  appears  less  an  intel- 
lectual home,  more  as  a haven  of  freedom: 

"It  was  a struggle.  My.  struggle  for  independence  and  their 
struggle  to  keep  me  dependent.  They  tried  to  pass  along 
their  values  and  ideas  to  me  and  they  wanted  to  see  this 
result;  and  for  myself  I was  trying  to  establish  my  own 
ideas.  It's  the  same  old  story  with  everyone,  I guess. 

Gee  whiz!"  (^2) 


The  last  statement  suggests  that  the  student  does  not  see 
himself  as  engaged  in  a unique  battle  with  exceptionally  unfair 
parents.  He  sees  that  there  is  a universal  problem  in  becoming 
oneself,  and  finds  Hawthorn  helpful  in  this  process  of  growing  up. 

In  this  regard,  he  is  close  to  the  students  cited  earlier,  who 
appeared  quite  at  ease  in  the  intellectual  realm.  Student  12  is  still 
hesitant  along  those  lines,  derogatory  toward  his  abilities  and 
making  fun  of  his  intellectual  ambitions: 


"(the  faculty)  fostered  Independent  Intellectual  work 
but  they  over-estimated  the  level  of  maturity  of  the 
student.  That,  not  too  many  could  approach,  including 
me.  Nevertheless,  I think  it  was  a good  thing  to  try... 
(and  later)  "Well,  I think  of  myself  as  more  of  an 
intellectual  than  I did  before  (laiighing),  bound  for 
graduate  school  probably,  but  not  yet."  (12) 


They  have  become  rather  sophisticated 

These  Hawthorn  graduates  taken  as  a whole,  show  an  imusual 
ease  in  speaking  of  themselves,  and  of  the  world  around  them,  in 
rather  sophisticated  terms,  with  a good  deal  of  discernment, 
series  of  instances  comes  from  Student  F2: 
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(re:  what  "success"  means  for  Hawthorn)  "It  would  be 
c.  CUCC--.J  If  ic.  x:r,r:‘v'.  r.r-  r/L'-itc:  r.  " chcd  v-  r..-\  3-V/as 

the  student  the  feeling  of  change." 

(re:  own  role  in  doing  something  about  the  problems  of 
his  generation)  "I  want  to  teach,  to  wake  people  up  to 
their  responsibility,  in  an  effort  to  understand  them- 
selves first  and  others  second.  I am  an  idealist,  an 
idealistic  pessimist,  I am  full  of  paradoxes.  Some 
people  say  I am  full  of  other  things  too." 

(his  description  of  the  "scientific  enterprise")  "Science 
is  an  objective  study  of  some  area  of  interest,  technical, 
political,  economic,  social  and  an  attempt  to  understand 
it.  If  I were  a behaviorist  I would  say  in  order  to 
predict  and  control,  but  I am  not." 

(among  the  advantages  of  the  Peace  Corps)  "The  shock  of 
another  culture  should  enable  me  to  learn  more  about  my 
own.  I am  too  close  up  now." 

(re:  what  kind  of  person  comes  to  teach  in  Hawthorn) 
"Somebody  who*s  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  express 
what  he  feels  and  to  teach  the  way  he  thinks  teaching 
ought  to  be  done.  People  are  attracted  here  because  they 
feel  they  have  the  freedom  to  try  out  their  ideas.  There- 
fore, you  get  all  kinds  of  people." 

(re:  the  image  of  Hawthorn  in  the  community)  "It*s  dif- 
ferent in  different  segments  of  the  community.  To  unin- 
formed people  it  is  just  vague.  The  more  informed  will 
note  the  opportunities,  or  else  say  it^s  no  good,  say  it 
is  too  liberal  for  a world  In  which  you  have  to  work." 

(re:  developments  or  modifications  in  his  values  and 
ideals)  "I  look  at  things  differently.  Accepting  something 
is  harder  for  me  now. . . developing  a rationale  for  what 
I do  is  harder.  I*m  aware  of  a lot  more  complications. , % 
(what  do  you  mean?)  Things  are  more  complex  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  I understand  nyself  better."  (F2) 


While  unusually  urbane  and  at  ease  in  conversation,  student  F2 
is  quite  ordinary  in  terms  of  academic  success.  A person  from  a 
scant  educational  background,  with  modest  performance  at  entrance, 
can  indeed  become  an  educated  human  being. 
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c THE  "PART-SDCCESSES"  - THE  SLOW-DOWNS 
AND  THOSE  WHO  LEFT 

There  are  thirteen  students  in  this  suhset:^fo«^^^^ 

f erred  early  4„  1963  one  in  1960);  four  who 

transferred  late  (one  two  In  1960);  three 

h!" 

(one  Interviewed  in  1963,  oae  ^n  )• 


T>.n.a  Who  transferred  had^raLconcem 


One  striking  note  In  the  havf  slowed d^%s 

th^r'^ral  fonf  It  co^s  °out  clearest  in  the  case  of  student  H2: 

••There  is  a lot  of  peoplo  that 
and  through  ray  training  ^ete 

be  gratifying  to  rae  and  to  Ji^Hhat  are 

many  things  that  ^ people  think  so.  1 

TOuld^llke  to  help  bring  these  values  back  ’ 

such  as  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 

This  viewpoint  may  =‘PP®“  ‘°.^®bv‘^e^®specifin^  Por 

‘rrc^r 

••I  thought  that  in  some  way  they  were  violating  personal 
secrets  that  shouldn  t delve^nt°.^  Ijeali 

rather  naive  course.^  The  observation  sessions 

not  enough  ^ guilty  about  observing  these 

at  Merrill  Palmer.  ^ being  observed, 

children  when  they  didn  t know  y didn*  t like  to 

SoStS  “ preSiw  St?ai(SiS“‘.»“« 

c;~  S.S  ■" 

this  case  it  was  just  a study  ^he  social 

(and  again)  that  they^are  important.  But 

sciences,  but  now  I whether  people  can  control 

I wonder;  I have  my  <^oubts  as  to  ^ 

themselves  well  enough  to  an  control  of  individuals, 

their  hands,  ^^hen  we  (H2) 

that  to  me  is  pretty  sacred  ground. 

Here  is  a student  from  an  excellent  high  school  who  is  not  parti- 
cularly  eager  to  adjust.  He  even  says. 


T of* 


T ‘ftnnrpftsion  that  I 
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really  going  to  go  places,  really  show  them  how 
to  do  it." 

He  stayed  only  one  semester  In  Hawthorn,  could  not  stand  the  clash, 
dropp^out  of  school  a semester,  came  back  later  to  the  University, 
transferred  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  started  to  find 

his  way. 

Student  T2,  who  transferred  early  also  and  then  slowed  doTO, 
was  sinterviewed  in  1950  only.  Her  uneasiness  had  to  do  more  with 
fellow  students’  attitudes;  to<^  much  talking 
■'enough  studying;  boy-girl  relationships.  e a 
with  the  Social  Science  Department. 

The  two  students  who  stayed  in  Hawthorn 

only  because  their  program  took  th^  to  the  College  °f  Education, 

echo  the  moral  preoccupations  of  the  previous  students. 

ccnlnt  nf  StuLnt  M2  said,  at  the  end  of  her  freshman  year,  that 
Student  H2,  Student  mi  » • people  more, 

.h. «« 

world  event,  and  the  attltndee  of  the  stndents  ^ ^^*;,,at 

contrast  with  those  early  transfers,  however,  she  also  found  that 
what  Hawthorn  demanded  was  maturity,  "thinking  or  myse 

It  is  that,  last  theme  which  comes  through  most  clearly  in 
Student  X2*s  interview: 

'•(Hawthorn’s  success)  cannot  be  gauged  according  to  the 
gradlfthe  students  receive.  I think  its  success  could 
be  seen  in  terms  of  how  well  students  at  Hawthorn  can 
iLroon  theL  own  and  filter  ideas,  and  decide  for  them- 
Llves  what  they  should  believe  and  what  ^ings  are  im- 
portant rather  than  accepting  ideas  anu  , 

(again,  when  asked  for  a definition  of  the 

enterprise')  "The  first  word  I think  of  is  ‘ruth.  Striving 

for  truth  and  understanding  to  benefit  ^ 

(again  with  regard  to  changes  in  her  values)  I think  the 
™in»B  I had  were  pretty  weaK,  some  of  them.  But  the 


^After  four  years  he  says: 
"I  find  it  very  enjoyable, 
up  a whole  new  world  to  me 
values-  some  of  the  values 
rejected." 


It’s  like,  college  has  opened 
, a new  world  of  ideas  and 
I’ve  accepted  and  some  X ve 

(H2) 


She  must  have  done  this  with  considerable 

she  accumulated  an  excellent  record,  in  terns  of  the  number 
of  A* 8 she  received. 


o 
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that  were  strong  are  still  strong;  but  they’re  not 
strong  for  the  same  reasons.”  (X2) 

One  gets  a sense  of  personal  maturing,  much  more  than  of  intel- 
lectual impact.^  It  is  as  if  all  the  academic  exercise  had  been 
channelled  into  the  discovery,  and  the  testing,  of  self.  This  is 
in  great  contrast  with  the  emphasis  on  work  found  among  the 
transfers  from  Hawthorn  who  graduated;^  theit  testing  of  themselves 
consisted  in  their  efficiency  in  turning  out  the  expected  product; 
hers  is  a test  of  motives,  of  purpose.  It  is  something  of  a paradox 
that  this  student  slow-down  conveys  a sense  of  deep-seated  security 
so  much  more  than  did  the  successful  ones.  She  can  even  admit  to 
the  presence  of  conflicting  self-definitions  (while  the  successful 
admit  only  a measure  of  laziness  or  disorganization  on  their  part): 

(re:  her  present  stage  of  self-knowledge)  "Well,  if  you 
gave  me  a list  of  adjectives  I think  I could  pick  out  the 
ones  that  applied....-  1 feel  I’m  more  than  one  person, 
because  some  days  I feel  I want  to  be  predictable,  de- 
pendable, sort  of  average.  I usually  think  of  myself  in 
terms  of  a teacher  who  does  a good  job  and  who  always 
does  the  acceptable  thing.  But  then  other  days  I feel  like 
I’d  like  to  take  what  little  money  I have  at^d  go  some 
place  and  work  there  for  a while  and  go  someplace  else 
and  sort  of  work  my  way  around  the  world.  Most  often  I 
think  of  myself  as  wanting  to  be  a dependable  teacher,  but 
not  absolutely  dependable  or  predictable.”  (X2) 


The  intellectual  impact  was  felt,  however.  In  her  1960  inter- 
view this  student  spelled  out  the  Intent  of  the  Natural  Science 
course  in  the  following  way: 

”I  think  there  are  two  basic  purposes  of  the  course;  one  is 
to,  I am  not  sure,  but  I think  to  give  you  a taste  of  what  these  topics 
are  about,  or  let  you  know  what  you  should  learn  in  order  to  learn 
something  else;  and  the  other  is  to  show  you  as  much  as  they  can  how 
it  was  a real  struggle  for  scientific  ideas  to  be  accepted  and  for 
one  to  win  out  and  influence  the  people,  everybody.’  (X2,  1960) 


On  the  other  hand.  Student  C2  who  left  in  her  sophomore  year 
after  doind  very  well,  especially  in  her  Hawthorn  courses  echoes, 
in  her  1960  interview,  the  irritation  of  the  successful  transfers  at 
the  lack  of  order  and  discipline: 

(the  atmosphere  is  one  of)  laissez-faire.  It  doesn’t  provide 
much  incentive.  It  gives  me  the  impression  that  everyone  is  putting 
on  a front.” 

"I  just  get  tired  of  it  here.  I had  thought  of  transferring  to 
both  Liberal  Arts  and  another  College.  I get  tired  of  attitudes  of 
faculty  and  students.  It  seems  like  they  both  say  what  they  want  to 
do  but  just  don’t  do  it.  I might  decide  to  transfer.  I’d  like  to  see 
what  another  college  is  like.”  (C2,  1960) 


The  last  student  in  this  category  of  slow-downs  does  not  fit 
in  the  pattern  of  the  others.  He  stayed  in  Hawthorn  five  semesters 
and  left  mainly  because  he  failed  a course  in  one  of  the  Hawthorn 
sequences.  How  he  managed  to  stay  so  long  is  intriguing,  for 
during  his  whole  first  year  he  was  working  full  time,  supporting  a 
favmily  of  five  during  his  father’s  long  period- of  unemployment.  No 
wonder  that  he  introduces  himself  as  a C student  who  gets  by  with 
as  little  as  he  can".  He  speaks  vividly  of  his  early  experience: 

"When  we  got  a reading  list  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  I would  look  at  that  and  found  myself  spending 
more  time  adding  up  uhe  pages  I was  going  to  have  to 
read  than  I did  doing  the  readings.  In  that  sense,  being 
on  ray  own,  I did  far  less  than  I should  have.  In  my  case 
it  is  a tremendous  problem  because  I read  at  the  rate  of 
15  to  20  pages  an  hour  ..."  (D2) 

He  points  out  the  Importance  of  the  informal  atmosphere,  though 
he  himself  took  advantage  of  it  to  work  less  than  he  should  have: 

"You  didn’t  have  this  feeling  of  the  instructor  being 
stupendous  and  beyond  your  reach.  In  that  sense,  a lot 
of  the  kids  at  Hawthorn  mature  more  quickly  and  are  not 
so  likely  to  restrict  their  ideas  and  thoughts ... in  the 
rest  of  the  university  you  refrain  from  asking  questkms.' 

(D2) 


This  theme  of  "maturity"  comes  back  often  in  the  interview.  But 
upon  investigation  one  finds  that  it  has  relatively  little  content 
for  this  student.  Student  D2  came  to  school  for  practical  reasons; 
he  tried  to  get  by  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  He  enjoyed  some  of  the 
intellectual  by-products  of  his  experience,  but  did  not  get  involved 
enough  to  reorient  himself.  Thus  he  stands  in  contrast  to  all  the 
students  examined  up  to  now.  He  could  be  seen  as  the  image  of  what 
the  graduates  who  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn  were  afraid  of  becoming, 
a goof-off,  a dilettante,  a phoney,  which  explains  somewhat  their 
insistent  demand  for  work  and  for  direction  from  the  faculty. 

Those  who  staved  in  Hawthorn  were  involved  in  self-discovery 

There  is  one  case  parallel  to  this  last  among  the  slow-downs 
who  stayed  in  Hawthorn.  This  student  demonstrates  how  one  can  resist 
becoming  personally  involved  in  self-knowledge  and  self-change.  In 
an  interview  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  declared  that  he 
liked  the  atmosphere  (among  students)  and  particularly  appreciated 
the  informality  of  a number  of  faculty  members.  But  he  resented 
being  pushed  by  the  social  science  course: 
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"(They  are  trying)  to  make  social  scientisti  out  of 
us,  and  I don't  care  for  that.  They've  gone  out ^ on  a 
limb,  trying  to  go  too  deep  into  everything.,  it's 
not  ray  major."  (N2,  1960) 

lie  gives ‘ as  extertial  and  distant  a definition  as  possible  even 
of  the  scientific  enterprise:  "science  is  an  accumulation  of  facts- 
somethings  completely  proven." 

The  other  two  Hawthorn  slow-downs  are  the  very  opposite  of  this. 
They  have  taken  advantage  of  their  stay  at  school  to  find  themselves. 
Both  have  radically  redefined  their  professional  interests,  probably 
as  a result  of  considerable  probing  into  what  would  be  worth  spending 
one's  life  doing,  and  also  of  a thoughtful  analysis  of  reality  as 
it  came  to  appear  to  them.  This  reconsideration  was  probably 
triggered  by  early  failures  in  subject  matters  (science)  for  which  they 
thought  they  were  gifted.  Finding  this  avenue  blocked,  they  had  to 
go  through  a painful  process  of  reorientation.  Instead  of  letting  a 
new  definition  of  themselves  come  to  them  from  the  outside,  they 
forged  one  of  their  own: 

(in  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  main  problem  of 
your  generation?)  "Alienation.  The  loss  of  something 


Just  as  the  preceding  student  (D2)  was  untypical  of  those  who 
transferred  out  of  Hawthorn,  this  student  is  untypical  of  those  who 
stayed.  Rather,  he  clearly  was  a captive  in  Hawthorn.  From  his 
third  semester  on  his  honor  point  average  was  not  high  enough  for  him 
to  be  admissible  to  another  college  in  City.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  did  not  share  the  sense  of  freedom  which  the  other  Hawthorn  slow- 
downs proclaim. 

One  of  those  who  left  to  go  to  another  university.  Student  P2, 
went  through  the  same  process  without  making  the  same  gains  in  self- 
knowledge  and  depth.  In  his  1960  interview,  he  listed  as  the  special 

benefits  of  his  Hawthorn  education: 

"Understanding  of  self,  helping  me  mature." 

But  three  years  later  he  could  just  say: 

"I  think  that  I was  broadened." 

The  other  Hawthorn  slow-down.  Student  H2,  a married  woman, 
does  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  change  either  in  her  professional 
interests  or  in  her  self-definition.  She  did  not  have  to,  having  been 
quite  successful  from  the  start  and  not  feeling  the  need  to  discover 

who  she  was. 
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human  in  the  relationships  of  some  people  is  having 
far  reaching  consequences." 

(What  can  you  do  about  it?)  "I  can  become  a student  of 
it  since  I see  this  as  affecting  me  so  deeply. 

(Again,  on  the  question  of  Hawthorn's  success)  The 
students  are  made  to  realize  the  implications  of  their 
own  experience  as  it  reflects  ideas  of  a universal 
nature." 


rhis  is  not  only  a student  becoming  personally  involved  in  his 
studies;  nor  even  a student  discovering  himself,  developing  a voca- 
bulary about  himself,  thanks  to  his  studies.  It  is  a student 
giving  himself,  his  own  living  substance,  to  the  process  of  know- 
ing; lot  receiving  awareness  as  a byproduct  but  seeking  awareness; 
not  the  scholar  nor  the  educated  man,  but  the  philosopher  in  e 
most  exacting  meaning  of  the  term.-^  This  does  not  come  easily; 
Student  A2  says  that  his  mein  problem  was: 


"..finding  out  what  Hawthorn  was  and  apllying  it  to 
me,  what  it  meant  to  me."  (A2) 


And  his  next  problem; 

"Relating  to  other  Hawthorn  students.  Some  are  going 
through  great  changes,  as  I have  gone  through.  It  has 
an  undesirable  Impact  on  some  relationships.  laz; 

In  a few  words,  one  gets  a glimpse  at  a totally 

insecurity  from  the  one  other  otudents  were  capable  of  detecting,  the 
insecurity  of  living  in  a world  where  people  are  changing;  where  you 
can  be  hurt  by  a friend  who  has  made  a certain  discovery 
ahead  of  you,  or  disappointed  in  a friend  who  is  . 

where  you  have  to  trust  not  only  your  own  capacity  to  make  the  right 

choices,  but  everybody  else's  as  well. 

-In  the  student's  eyes,  one  way  in  which  the  crisis  c^  be  over- 
come is  to  "establish  a good  relationship  with  a faculty  member.  He 

The  person  who  interviewed  Student  A2  was  unfortunately 
one  of  the  interviewers  less  skilled  at  eliciting  f 
comments  from  the  respondent.  I have  tried  to  ’'f 
with  special  care,  so  as  to  bring  to  life  some 

which  lays  hidden  in  the  terse  statements.  The  1960  interview,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  full  of  statements  such  as: 

"Hawthorn  offers  more  than  a university  curriculum.  y 
offer  an  overall  perspective  on  knowledge.  . 

we  learn  only  the  empirical  results.  Natural  Science  explains 

why  man  has  developed  the  sciences. 

"For  the  first  time  I've  seen  that 

offer  a unique  way  of  looking  at  things.  (A2,  1960} 
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r6S8nts  almost  vlolGiitly  th6  insructors  who>  bscausG  of  their 
mannerisms ) make  It  hard  for  the  students  to  approach  them* 

(how  could  the  school  be  Improved)  "Drop-  certain 
faculty  members.  They* re  caught  up  In  their  world 
too  much.  They  tend  to  project  an  elite  world  on  the 
working  class  students.  They  tend  to  Ignore  other 
worlds.  I would  encourage  more  student-faculty 
relationships  among  all  the  divisions.  Only  the 
social  science  staff  has  really  been  Involved  with 
the  students.”  (A2) 

The  other  student  In  the  same  category  Is  not  as  sharply 
critical  nor  as  much  of  an  Individualist  as  Student  A2.  But  In  his 
own  way  he  presents  a similar  picture? 

"Hawthorn  was  aiming  at  a good  student-teacher  rela- 
tionship; almost  a developing,  group  therapy  type  of 
learning;  learning  from  what  you  and  others  Bay^.." 

(definition  of  Hawthorn* c success)  "The  ability  to  keep 
a small  college  atmosphere;  to  keep  students  from  being 
lost*  As  far  as  well-rounded  Individuals,  I think 
Hawthorn  Is  successful  If  they  are  able  to  open  doors 
for  students  to  do  their  own  rounding,  to  do  their  own 
thinking,  reaching  out  In  different  fields.” 

(re?  how  he  would  speak  of  Hawthorn  to  a freshman)  I 
could  describe  the  pitfalls,  tell  him  that  Hawthorn  Is 
actually  more  work  than  LA,  Is  more  a school  of  the 
mind  of  the  person.  7f  the  freshman  seemed  too 
Immature  to  handle  this  sort  of  thing,  I would  warn 
him  against  coming  Into  Hawthorn.  Other  than  that 
what  you  get  out  of  It  depends  on  the  student* 

(Hawthorn* s Image)  "(For  me)  Hawthorn  lsn*t  a group 
of  buildings,  It  Is  the  people  In  It.  Hawthorn  Is 
so  loosely  structured  that  whenever  there  Is  a group 
of  people  from  Hawthorn  then  they  are  Hawthorn." 

(and  later)  "The  usual  Image  of  a college  would  be  the 
students  walking  across  the  campus  with  books,  a tower 
In  the  background.  I don’t  think  this  Image  would  be 
right  for  Hawthorn.  The  Image  of  Hawthorn  moves."  (S2) 

After  the  philosopher,  here  Is  the  mystic  or  maybe  the  artist.  When 
one  compares  the  statements  above  with  the  one  In  which  the  same 
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student,  S2,  expressed  his  initial  fright  at  the  disappearance  of 
authority,  one  realizes  how  much  rebuilding  and  redefining  has  gone 
on  in  his  case.  And  all  this  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  S2  adds: 

"I  have  found  c^self  as  an  individual  at  Hawthorn,  but 
as  for  what  I am  and  where  I want  to  be  in  life,  that 
has  been  confused.  That  I ^ an  individual  and  may 
actually  get  somewhere,  Hawthorn  has  given  me.  I 
think  I would  have  been  lost  in  L.A.”  ( S2) 

We  have  come  full  turn,  back  to  where  we  started  with  the  theme  of 
"being  lost."  But  thanks  to  S2*s  experience,  we  now  can  take  this 
word  at  more  than  face  value}  it  is  not  only  a matter  finding  it 
difficult  to  chart  one*s  course  in  unknown  terrain;  not  only  a ^ 

matter  of  not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  help  or  how  to  recognize  one  s 
own  resources.  It  is  a^so  a matter,  as  it  were,  of  life  or  death 
for  the  spirit;  a matter  even,  of  being  born  or  not  being  born.  Is 
it  only  by  chance  that  the  statements  of  Student  S2  have 
so  much  of  a religious  resonance,  as  if  the  Hawthorn  experience  for 
him  was  akin  to  salvation? 

To  summarize  then:  we  have  seen  that  all  students  from  low 
education  background  who  perform  unevenly  on  their  entrance  tests 
show  considerable  disorientation  with  regard  to  collge.  Among  the* 
graduates,  those  who  have  stayed  in  Hawthorn  seem  to  be  attracted  by 
the  intellectual  life  itself,  while  those  who  have  transferred  to 
another  college  put  great  emphasis  on  the  tangible  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  managed  to  extract  from  themselves.  Among 
those  who  do  not  graduate,  those  who  stayed  in  Hawthorn  seem  to  have 
been  caught  in  a reflective  stance  which  is  more  important  to  them 
than  academic  success;  while  those  who  transfer  out  of  Hawthorn  are 
involved  in  the  strenthening  and  the  testing  of  their  values. 


"My  biggest  problem  was  trying  to  be  part  of  discussion 
groups.  I was  so  used  to  (another  kind  of)  student- 
teacher  relationships.  I had  a subordinate  attitude  I 
had  always  assumed  in  high  school....!  seemed  to  block 
on  the  idea  that  the  instructor  was  a discussion  leader 
than  a teacher.  I always  believed  what  was  presented  by 
an  authority,  the  teachers.  The  Idea  of  questioning  what 
was  said  by  the  instructor  was  difficult-  I still  have 
this  problem."  (S2) 
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D.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

I had  expected  that  parents  who  have  not  finished  school 

would  be  rather  unlnvolved  in  their 

always  the  case.  Some  students  mention  that,  in  fheir  P 
SefUe  to  complain  to  their  parents  about  what  the  college  was 

doing  to  tl  .m.  As  Student  E2  puts  it: 

"My  mother.  I wonder  what  she  thought.  I f tave 
asked  her.  I probably  did  a lot  of  complaining  ^out. 

'Gee,  I don’t  know  what  they're  trying  to  do.  And  she 
has  probably  got  this  kind  of  view  (of)  something  un- 
steady and  fluctuating.  But  shej^nows  I had  s^e  ve^ 
pood  instructors.  And  I think  that  She  would  say  that 
Hawthorn  didn't  hurt  me.  And  I think  she  s very  happy 
I've  finished  college " 

At  least  three  girls  mention  having  thus  received  sympathy  fr^  their 
5re«“  a^d  Sal  in  doing  so  they  contributed  to  the  confusion  of 

their  parents  about  the  school. 

How  did  parents  react  to  their  children’s  anxiety? 
able  to  gain  a clear  view  of  college  “ ^ 

poses  and  goals  of  Hawthorn,  they  could,  ““"sver,  be  ve^  heipiui 
if  they  had  certain  kinds  of  expectations.  Student  U2  says 

"(They  expect)  that  I try  to  do  something 

with  my  life,  whatever  I feel  I ^st  do.  J “ . 

they  expect  me  to  be  some  sort  of  a responsib 

and  person.  They  expect  me  to  complex  (smiles)  wha 

I do,  especially  my  father. 

Some  parents  gave  their  children  strong  ="PP°f 
.K,aips  Of  these  buttressed  students  ';wo  have  been  successful  in 

ss™  - “ cite  of 

to  the  College  of  Education,  is  a slow-down.  All  these  students 
emph^ise  that  their  parents  were  interested  in  -hool^^^^^^^^,  ^ 

more  capable  of  accepting  their  parents. 

"Both  my  parents  value  education  highly.  I think  my 
father  Luld  approve  very  much  of  education  I g^ 
at  Hawthorn. ...  I think  my  mother  would  feel  the  same 
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"I We  never  had  any  trouble  with  my  parents.  I 
J,  lotherwlll  be  glad  to  see  that  I finally  echieved 
tL  goal  that  I set  out  to  obtain.  She^s  always 
for  better  things  for  me,  always  understanding.  y 
father,  he's  the  same  way.  He  has  paid  for  ail  ot  my 
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college  education.  Now  he  is  paying  for  ^ brother’s. 

My  iaom  and  dad  are  both  very  proud  of  me.” 

(re:  parents*  expectations)  "They  want  me  to  do  my  best 
and  to  make  something  of  myself;  to  put  ray  education  to 
Pood  use.  They  wouldn’t  want  it  to  just  fall  into 
nothing." 

On  a still  more  disinterested  note: 

"My  father  does  not  know  specifically  what  I’ve  learned, 
but  he  does  see  my  trying  to  understand,  and  this  interests 
him...  my  mother  is  thankful  for  the  change.  I used  to 
bark  back  a lot.  I was  inconsiderate.  Now  I bark  back 
less,  and  I’m  not  so  inconsiderate.  It’s  all  part  of 
growing  up." 

(re:  parents’  expectations)  "That  I will  be  a finei 
upstanding  young  man,  able  to  assume  an  adult  role<, 
asstime  responsibilities,  lead  a happy  life,  sensi<:ive, 
all  that  Intelligence  implies;  that  I will  make  them 
proud." 

In  contrast,  some  parents  saw  college  only  as  a practical 
means  for  their  child  to  achieve  economic  stjccess  in  later 
of  these  students  have  graduated  from  Hawthorn;  one  from  the  Sc  ool 
of  Business;  one  from  the  School  of  Education;  one,  who  transferred 
to  L.A. , is  a slow-down.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  is 
often  hard  for  students  to  take: 

"My  mother  does  not  understand.  She  was  brought  up  in  a 
small  business  kind  of  world.  For  her  that’s  the  thing 
to  do.  College  is  a place  where  you  get  marks.  Good  ones 
mean  good.  Bad  ones  mean  bad.  My  father  feels  about  the 
same  as  my  mother.  He  had  more  eduation  than  her.  He 
wished  he  had  gone  to  college.  Only  he  had  to  work  to 
support  his  family. 

He  finds  Hawthorn  nice.  But  if  I hadn’t  been  going  to 
professional  school  he  wouldnH  be  as  happy.  My  sister 
is  starting  Hawthorn  and  he  thinks  she  should  be  a sec" 
retary  in  business,  that  it’s  a waste  of  time  unless  it 
will  help  her  earn  more  money  or  find  a rich  boyfriend  in 
college.  For  my  mother,  Imight  as  well  sell  clothing  or 
cars,  make  a living,  ’amount  to  somebody’."  (B2) 

Sometimes  the  contrast  between  the  student’s  position  and  that  of 
his  parents  is  not  quite  as  striking: 

"I  don’t  think  my  father  knows  that  much  about  Hawthorn, 
really,  I don’t  talk  that  much  about  it.  But  his 
principal  idea  about  education  in  general  is  that ^ if  it 
doesn’t  concern  what  you’re  actually  doing,  if  it  s not 
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functional,  it*s  useless.  My  mother  thinks  about  the 
same.  Their  attitude  is,  you  need  a college  degree 
today  to  get  a job."  (K2) 

Finally  there  are  a few  students  whose  parents  hardly  know 
about  their  education,  and  do  not  care;  some  who  are  family-less 
for  all  practical  purposes  (an  orphan  whose  brothers  have  no 
Intellectual  Interests,  a young  man  who  went  into  the  service  and 
got  married  before  he  entered  college).  The  two  clearest  cases 
of  students  whose  families  are  not  Interested  in  their  education 
are  those  tf  the  two  Hawthorn  slow-downs: 

"My  parents  were  divorced.  The  times  I did  see  him 
(father)  he  didn't  really  ask  questions  about  my  educa- 
tion other  than:  how  are  you  doing  in  school?-  this  type 
of  question.  My  mother,  tt^II  I don't  know.  She's 
never  said  anything  as  to  whether  she  was  disappointed 
in  the  way  I am,  or  the  way  I'm  progressing.  She  is 
concerned  that  I get  the  best  education  I can.  But  I 
don't  think  Hawthorn  has  had  that  much  effect  on  me 
that  X would  have  g»e  to  extremes . (What  do  you  mean?) 

Well,  the  bookworm  Intellectual  and  the  protesters 
and  picketers , " _(S2) 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  student  perceives  the  parent  to 
whom  he  feels  closer  as  being  concerned  precisely  with  what  he  him- 
self is  concerned:  the  kind  of  person  he  is  becoming.  However,  the 
parent  is  seen  as  a rather  helpless  by-stander.  In  the  next  case, 
some  of  the  same  feeling  is  expressed: 

"My  father  does  not  really  know  what  I've  received  and 
I doubt  that  he  can  understand,  although  he  knows  I'm 
different  from  what  he  has  thought  me  to  be.... My  mother, 
she. just  goes  along."  (A2) 

However,  In  this  case  (and  this  theme  occurs  frequently  when  the 
student  comes  from  a strong  ethnic  background)  the  student  sees  his 
education  as  having  brought  him  closer  to  that  very  family  who  does 
not  know  quite  what  has  happened  to  him: 

"I've  learned  to  appreciate  them  in  a very  real  sense, 

and  they've  begun  to  extend  to  me the  same  status 

as  an  adult.  It's  the  same  thing  you  read  in  novels 
where  the  son  of  a peasant  farmer  goes  off  to  the 
university  and  returns  a changed  man  and  finds  his 
parents  two  very  human  people."  (A2) 

This  review  of  the  attitude  of  parents  of  students  in  Set  II 
with  regard  to  their  child's  education  does  not  support  the  pattern 
that  seemed  to  emerge  from  our  study  of  Set  I.  One  will  recall 
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that  the  students  in  Set  I who  succeeded  most  readily 

that  the  stuae  .Judies  while  those  who  floundered  did  not. 

interested  in  II  reveals  a much  greater  variety 

The  larger  number  of  cases  in  Set  H reveals 

of  possible  combinations.  Paren  . peneral  attitude  toward 

in  which  poorly  educated  parents  f f f /oUefe 

day  in  and  day  out.  as  well  as  to  the  i^  of  having  a col  leg 

educated  child. 


E.  THE  QUALITY  OF  SELF-RESTRAINT  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  IT 

Most  of  the  students  in  Set  II  have  Impressed  us  by  their 
search  for  identity.  We  have  seen  them  broadenitts  their  perspec- 
tives,  changing  their  vocational  orientation, 

for  the  use  of  their  mind.  One  may  well  ask:  what  happened  to  the 
values  they  held  when  they  entered  college?  Students  in  Set 
were  found  to  have  deepened  theirs.  Did  the  same  thing  appen  o 
the  less  self-confident  students  in  Set  II? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  can  turn  to 
additional  help  from  another  set  of  data.  In  1959  s udents 
who  were  entering  Hawthorn  took  the  test  devised  bP  Bales  ‘be^ 
Study  of  values  among  college  students.  It  happens 
in  Set  II  are  characterized  primarily  by  an  unusually  low  score  on 
the  Bales  second  factor  3 "Need-determined  expression  vs.  value- 
determined  restraint."^  That  is,  these  students  were  unusAally  "re- 
strained in  the  name  of  value."  They  had  „ 

moral  relativism  and  reacted  rather  strongly  against  the  notion 
of  enjoying  the  present  moment;  so  much  for  the  stereotype 
students  from  a low  socio-economic  background  are  handicapped  by 
their  incapacity  to  delav  gratification. 

This  test  is  made  up  of  a series  of  value  statements  to  which 
the  student  is  asked  to  respond  by  qualified  ®sree®enb  °r  dlsag 
ment  (seven  positions  are  possible.)  A tactor  analyst®  f 
lected  from  several  colleges  revealed  to  Bales  four  , 

factors,  which  he  called  Acceptance  of  ®"Pb°'^by , Need-dete^ned 
expression  (vs.  value-determined  restraint),  Equalitarlanism,  and 
individualism.  It  is  interesting  though  not  surprising  t , 
comparison  to  the  national  average,  the  City  students  ^ 

Hawthorn  '59  entrants)  tended  to  be  high  on  f , ^ 

(1/2  SD  above  national  mean)  and  even  more  so  on  Equalitarianis 
a SD  above  national  mean) ; they  followed  the  national  norm  on 
Need-determined  expression  and  individualism. 

This  factor  has  two  parts:  moral  relativism- 

are  no  values  which  can  be  eternal,  the  ^ 

which  meet  the  needs  of  the  given  moment,  and  plain 
"life  is  something  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  sensuously  e j y 

with  relish  and  enthusiasm.  • r ^ „n  loco  ntM 

Using  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  — 7^  co«-  tt 

entrants  in  our  sample  the  distribution  of  the  2/  students  in  Set  II 

is  as  follows;  , ^ j „ 

Need-determined  .Expression  vs  Veil  no-determined 
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between  1 & 2 standard  deviation  above  the  mean 
between  mean  & 1 standard  deviation  above  . . . 

between  mean  & 1 standard  deviation  below  . . • 

between  1 & 2 standard  deviation  below  the  mean 

between  2 & 3 standard  deviation  below  the  mean 
did  not  take  the  Bales  test  


(Hawthorn  grad.) 
(Hawthorn  slow- 
down) 

(8  left  Haw- 
thorn early) 

10  (6  didn"t  leave 
Hawthorn  early) 
1 (Hawthorn  grad.) 


Hawthorn  could  have  puzzled  or  even  shocked  such 
restrained  students  In  two  major  ways.  Oi  the  rae  hand,  ® 

in  Its  historical  treatment  of  the  development  of  science,  or  In 
Its' sScisl  science  program  which  deals  with  various  disciplines  as 
alternative  approaches  to  problems.  Hawthorn  seemed  to  ®SP°"S® 
intellectual  relativism.  On  the  other  hand,  in  trying  to  get 
s^ufentrLterested  in  the  intellectual  life  'f^er  t^n  in  grades 
or  practical  applications,  it  seemed  to  advocate  enjo^nt  of 
exoloratlon  and  discovery  rather  than  the  rewards  of  solid, 
tangible  work.  A frequent  theme  in  students'  reactions  during 
f“lt  yLr  was:  "I  must  not  be  doing  the  right  thing,  1 ®”- 

10^1^1?  too  much."  Yet  in  Set  II,  several  of  the 
in  favor  of  restraint  stayed  in  Hawthorn  throughout  “>eir  academe 
cMeer.  or  stayed  in  Hawthorn  longest  before  they  transferred  or 
dropped  out.  How  can  this  apparent  incongruity  be  explained? 

In  order  to  try  to  answer  this  question,  we  shall  quote  from 
all  the  interviews  of  students  showing  unusual  restraint,  s.tartjjng 
with  tho86  who  fsvorsd  rGStrslnt  tnost_» 


By  this,  I mean  the  students  whose  score  falls  beyond  one 

standard  deviation  below  the  mean. 

The  questions  most  useful  have  been: 

59?  Are  you^ara^  of  my^developments  or  modifications  in  your  values 

or  Ideals  while  you  have  been  at  Hawthorn?  .noreciate 

65.  Do  you  think  being  at  Hawthorn  tends  to  make  a p PP 

his  own  background,  or  does  it  tend  to  uproot  m . 

67.  Do  you  think  that  being  at  Hawthorn  tends  to  uproo  pe  p 

68.  tel^bti^^at  Hawthorn  helped  you  know  who  you  really  are  or  has 

69.  Do  you^fcel  you  ta^^pretty  much  what  kind 

B4b.  What  goals  do  you  think  the  Hawthorn  faculty  desire  for  their 
students? 

-in  the  interview  of  I960: 

60.  Hasthenatumlscience  course  altered  your  way  of  thinking. 

86  Of  what  importance  is  religion  in  your  lire? 

87a'.  Compared  with  other  fellows/girls  you  know 

think  the  degree  of  your  religious  Interests  is  about  the  s 

95.  Whafir^thf  causes  or  social  issues  Hawthorn  students  are  most 

95b.  WharSout^yoOTself?  are  there  any  issues  you're  very  much 
concerned  about?  What  are  they? 
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(r6*  upsGttlng  sffsct  of  Hswtlioni  on  rslisious  visws) 

!!For  me  it  was  not  Hawthorn,  but  just  learning  and  re- 
evaluation.  I came  out  of  a parochial  school  and  just 
the  process  of  understanding  what  makes  me  and  society 
tick,  and  finding  out  about  the  forces  that  mold  a 
religion  and  make  it  the  way  it  is,  and  the  varieties 
in  religious  belief...  this  made  it  impossible  to  feel 
there  was  one  true  faith,  which  makes  it  difficult 
when  you  are  from  a faith  that  claims  to  be  th^  true 
one.  So  I’ve  broken  away  a lot.  (Were  you  upset  by 
it?)  At  first  I was,  but  not  now.  I was  surprised 
that  I was  not  more  so.”  (^2) 

The  impact  on  this  student  is  very  strong;  but  its  direction  is  more 
toward  pluralism  than  toward  relativism  proper. 

(on  the  question  of  goals  of  faculty  members)  ’’They  all 
are  interested  in  communicating  some  ideal.  It  may  not 
be  the  same  for  each  of  them,  but  for  each  of  them  it  s to 
communicate  what’s  important  to  him  and  get  us  to  react 
to  it.  I can’t  mention  any  specific  values.  It  is  more 
an  awareness  that  there  are  these  things  which  each 
person  holds  important.”  ^^2) 

The  existence  and  importance  of  "absolute”  values  is  not  denied, 
though  it  becomes  the  task  and  the  privilege  of  each  Individual  to 
recognize  them  and  commit  himself  to  them. 

The  following  student  states  at  the  end  of  her  freshman 
that  religion  is  still  "of  extreme  importance"  for  her.  A Catholic, 
she  remains  convinced  that  birth  control  is  wrong,  feels  strongly^ 
about  it-  her  Natural  Science  course  has  not  altered  her  thinking. 

"I  always  think,  anyway,  before  I accept  something.  I’ve 
always  been  that  way."  (^2,  1960) 

She  did  not  stay  in  Hawthorn  long  enough  for  us  to  follow  her  up  in 
the  further  stages  of  her  development. 

For  the  student  ranking  next  in  this  series,  N2,  we  have  only 
scant  details  dating  back  to  his  freshman  year.  He  says  that  evol- 
ution had  the  greatest  impact  on  him  in  Natural  Science,  It  gave 
me  a complete  new  line  of  thinking..."  But  he  denies  that  this 
brought  about  any  real  change  in  his  outlook.  He  shows  hostility 
to  Social  Science  precisely  because  he  defines  this  staff  as  too 
intent  on  changing  his  thinking,  "They  try  to  go  too  deep  into 

everything." 
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The  next  student  to  be  discussed  is  12.  He  goes  with  some 
detail  into  the  story  of  his  changes.  First,  his  perception  of  the^^ 
faculty:  ”a  questioning  type  subscibing  to  no  set  system  of  belief, 
(note  that  this  is  ouch  stronger,  much  more  along  the  lines  of  rela- 
tivism proper  than  what  F2  detected.)  This  perception  of  the  faculty 
was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  determined  attempts  of  his  parents 
to  see  him  stick  to  their  "values  and  ideas." 

”l've  begun  to  question  a lot  of  things  that  I didn  t 
before:  religion,  politics.  I’ve  gotten  away  from  some 
of  the  ideas  my  parents  tried  to  instill.  It  doesn  t 
mean  I've  revolted  against  them,  but  I've  tried  to  take 
up  my  own  position.  I would  especially  say  in  regards  to 
religion  because  my  parents  are  staunch  Catholics  and 
through  the  years  here  at  Hawthorn  I’ve  gotten  to  be  a 

lot  more  liberal  and  critical."  , o\ 

(what  could  be  seen  as  having  uprooted  him  religiously? ) 

"In  my  particular  case  it  was  the  contact  with  view- 
points other  than  what  my  background  had  suited  me  for- 
dogmatic  doctrines-  such  as  a lot  of  the  material  in 
the  social  sciences." 

(what  about  his  present  self-definition:  has  college 
confused  or  clarified  the  picture?)  "Given  those  two 
alternatives,  I would  say  it  has  confused  the  picture. 

What  I am  particularly  referring  to  is  this  study  in 
Existential  thinkers.  I ran  across  a few  at  Hawthorn. 

What  they  say,  particularly  Camus,  is  that  they  view 
the  world  as  a big  wasteland,  and  man  is  just  lost ^ in 
it.  I sort  of  like  to  read  this.  Of  course,  that  s 

not  the  only  thing."  t U4  t 

(would  you  say  you  know  yourself?)  Yeah,  I thlnlc, 

pretty  well,  I dcn’t  say  I’m  stable,  but  in  all  this 

chaos  there  is...  what’s  that  saying?  (There  s a 

method  in  this  madness?)  That’s  right.  (12) 

There  is  a striking  resemblance  between  this  case  and  F2  above, 
religious  background,  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
gained  from  social  science  with  the  teachings  of  a dogmatic  church, 
a search  for  personal  meaning. 


Contrasting  with  this  rather  thorough  over-haul  is  the  firm 
stand  of  the  following  student  (who  left  Hawthorn  after  three 
semesters) : 

"Religion  is  of  primary  importance-  the  most  important 
thing  to  me.  Most  kids  in  college  seem  to  go  away  from 

(re:  influence  of  Natural  Science)  "No,  it  hasn’t  given 
me  any  sound  reason  why  I should  change  my  beliefs  or 
opinions.  I may  have  changed  in  minor  ways  but  not 
major  ways.  Perhaps  I have  a more  open  mind.  (CZ, 


An  excellent  student,  she  did  not  feel  at  home  with  the  rest  of 
her  class. 

The  next  student,  V2,  has  already  been  introduced  at  length  on 
p.  105.  Here  is  her  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  change  in 
values: 

"I  think  I had  a change  in  that  I accept  other  people *s 
views  and  I learned  to  be  broad-minded  as  much  as  I can. 

I think  everybody  has  certain  things  they* re  a little 
touchy  on,  that  they* re  a little  close-minded  about.  But 
I think  I learned  to  accept  other  people* s values  and 
reasons  for  anything  that  they  do  or  believe  in." 

(re:  religion  proper)  "Well,  I don*t  know  if  it*s  true 
in  Liberal  Arts,  but  when  you  get  these  discussions,  *is 
there  really  a God?*  and  *are  we  really  here?*  and  things 
like  this,  it  sort  of  makes  you  think,  it  sort  of  tears 
apart  very  deep  ingrained  (beliefs) .. .If  you  happen  to 
be  particularly  ingrained  in  a particular  religion  that 
you* re  brought  up  in,  it *11  loosen. 

(How  has  this  affected  you?)  "Well,  I don*t  take  every- 
thing that*s  stated  as  absolute  bounds... I can  sort  of 
decipher  and  accept  what  I want  to  and  what  I feel  suits 
me."  (V2) 

Should  this  be  interpreted  as  a gain  in  tolerance  and  a discovery 
) of  the  importance  of  the  personal  assent  to  values  or  beliefs?  Shoulcr 

it  be  Interpreted  as  the  disappearance  of  the  capacity  to  set  limits, 
to  make  judgements,  to  accept  what  transcends  individual  taste?  In 
the  quotation  above  I added  the  word  ’’belief"  in  parenthesis  myself 
for  the  sake  of  clarity;  the  student  was  unable  to  find  a word  to 
state  what  it  was  that  was  torn  apart.  . . 

Next  in  our  ranking  in  deceasing  order  of  "restraint  in  the 
of  value"  comes  student  S2.^  Of  the  faculty  he  says  (after 
emphasizing  their  variety): 

"The  one  type  I know  that  wouldn’t  become  a Hawthorn 
teacher  is  the  dogmatic  type  that  teaches  the  same 
material  year  after  year  in  the  same  manner (S2) 


1 

Student  P2  who  comes  just  before  him,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
say  on  values,  cither  in  his  1960  or  in  his  1963  interview.  It  is 
as  if  this  whole  area  had  been  blocked  off  in  his  mind. 


And  of  himself: 

"I  find  that  I am  less  likely  to  accept  something  some- 
one says.  Prior  to  Hawthorn,  I had  gone  to  a parochial 
school  and  we  had  to  accept  what  was  said.  Here  you 
wouldn*t  necessarily  accept  everything  that  was  said." 

(with  regard  to  religious  uprooting)  "It  hasn’t  up- 
rooted me  religiously.  •*.  feel  I’m  still  as  strong  in 
my  faith  as  I was...  well,  I have  questioned  things 
that  I didn’t  question  before.  On  the  whole  it 
doesn’t  seem  that  Hawthorn  attempts  to  uproot  people. 

It  has  made  me  more  quizzical  instead  of  accepting 
dogmatically.  As  far  as  other  people  are  concerned. 

Hawthorn  may  have  uprooted  them  but  I think  it’s  the 
person  who  uproots  himself j not  a school  or  idea,  but 
his  own  thoughts  and  ideas."  (S2) 

Here  one  gets  the  feeling  of  an  easy  integration  of  the  spirit 
of  discovery  and  of  personal  choice  into  the  background  of  dog- 
matic indoctrination,  as  it  were,  a natural  process  of  growing  up. 

With  the  next  student,  Y2,  the  tone  is  even  freer  of  any 
suggestion  of  conflict  between  the  values  held  and  the  teaching 
received.  The  quotation  chosen  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  in  it  the  informant  is  making  his  only  remark  truly  favorable 
to  Hawthorn: 

"I  think,  probably,  the  biggest  thing  I gained  from 
Hawthorn  was  the  realization  that  any  particular  field 
of  study  is  a lot  more  complex  than  you  really  think  it 
is.  Especially  that  first  semester!  Geez!  I got  out 
of  that  first  semester  not  knowing  where  in  the  hell  I 
was  going.  Even  some  of  the  basic  things  that  I just 
accepted  were  gone,  or  not  gone  but  at  least  they  were 
not  absolute  any  more.  I realized  that  there  were  al- 
ternative approaches  to  various  problems  and  questions. 

And  this  is  the  greatest  thing.  I don’t  care  what 
school  you’re  In  or  what  college  you’re  in,  if  you 
don’t  receive  this  in  four  years  of  education  you  can’t 
regard  yourself  an  educated  man.  I think  this  is  a 
great  thing  about  Hawthorn.  The^’'  threw  this  thing 
right  at  you,  your  first  semester,  and  you  knew  this 
right  off.  And  of  course  this  sort  of  shades  the  way 
you  will  approach  any  further  of  your  education,  (sic) 
regardless  of  whether  you  stay  in  Hawthorn  or  go  into 
another  college."  (^2) 


) 
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Here  is  a student  who  receives  the  full  impact  of  intellectual 
relativism,  as  practiced  especially  by  the  social  science  staff 
(the  reference  to  the  first  semester  problem  is  clear. He 
experiences  it  primarily  as  fulfilling  a very  important  need, 
and  seems  to  ascribe  his  positive  response  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  uprooted  from  his  previous  religious  training  before  he 
entered  Hawthorn. 

In  contrast,  the  student  ranking  next,  K2,  combines 
increased  religious  faith  and  intellectual  enlightenment! 

"No  (college  does  not  uproot  you  religiously).  If 
you  have  deep  religious  convictions  I don't  see  any 
elements  at  Hawthorn  or  the  university  or  any  exper- 
ience that  would  uproot  you.  It  might  make  you 
question  things,  but  this  is  good;  for,  if  anything, 
it  helps  to  strengthen  your  religious  beliefs.  This 
has  been  my  experience."  (K2) 

It  might  be,  however,  that  student  K2  does  not  choose  to  s,^ 
some  of  the  things  which  other  students  were  impressed  by.  He 
seems  disposed  to  set  his  values  and  beliefs  apart  as  a private 
domain  to  which  the  outside  world  has  little  access.  Thus  his 
only  comments  on  his  change  in  values  and  ideas  are: 

"I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education  and 
academic  pursuits  more,  such  as  studying  art  and  appre*- 
ciating  art  and  social  science.  I also  discovered  the 
importance  of  problems  like  population,  which  seemed 
unimportant  before."  (K2) 

Note  in  particular  how  social  science,  which  had  a major  role  in 
shaking  up  several  of  the  earlier  students  in  this  set,  is  seen  here 
as  something  to  be  "appreciated",  not  something  to  be  remodeled  by. 


1 

The  problem  was  an  initial  set  of  readings  from  several 
disciplines  about  the  brainwashed  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea. 

Its  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  several  different 
approaches  to  the  same  problem,  and  indirectly  to  suggest  to  the 
student  that  a new  environment  could  have  considerable  impact  on 
him. 
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The  last  student  in  this  series,  X2,  echoes  the  feeling  of 
completion,  of  personal  achievement,  which  was  striking  in  S2,  but 
she  is  even  more  eloquent  iri- 

"I  feel  that  I*m  a better  person.  I feel  that  I have 
gotten  more  out  of  college  because  of  their  (faculty’s) 
goals  and  objectives.  I feel  that  it  has  sort  of 
rubbed  off  a little  on  me.  I know  I used  to  admire 
people  who  had  absolute  values  and  ideas  and  attitudes, 
but  it  used  to  be  just  sort  of  blind  admiration.  I 
wasn't  interested  in  what  their  reasons  were.  But  I 
don't  intend  to  admire  that  type  of  person  any  longer 
unless  I'm  sure  that  he  has  a strong  basis  for  these 
ideas  and  attitudes  and  beliefs.*’ 

(on  the  question  of  religious  uprooting,  she  says:) 

"I*\e  never  had  firm  religious  roots,  but  I know  people 
who  did  and  still  do,  and  it's  not  just  because  they 
have  completely  ignored  the  readings  and  discussions 
that  were  adverse  to  their  particular  beliefs.... 

(college)  has  made  me  think  more  about  religion,  and 
to  sort  of  want  to  discover  somewhere  something  that 
I could  believe;  it  hasn't  convinced  me  that  religion 
is  a lot  of  hogwash."  (X2) 

Thus  there  is  a considerable  range  of  reactions  cf  students 
entering  college  with  strict  definitions  and  moral  demands.  Most 
of  them  lent  themselves  to  the  broadening  and  loosening  influence 
of  a liberal  approach  to  education.  Its  impact  on  their  values 
and  spirit  was  varied;  partly  tearing,  partly  rebuilding,  partly 
strengthening.  I could  not  establish  a clear  correlation  between 
the  rigidity  of  the  original  restraint  and  open-endedness  of  the 
outcome.  Still  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  more  severe 
breaks  with  the  original  source  of  values  have  occured  when  the 
student  was  least  flexible  to  begin  with. 

Overall  summary  for  Set  II 

The  search  for  pattem(s)  among  students  in  Set  II  has  high- 
lighted two  kinds  of  ethos,  corresponding  to  two  pathways  for 
Hawthorn  entrants-  the  ethos  of  work  and  the  ethos  of  meaning.  The 
two  are  not  incompatible,  in  fact,  both  are  necessary  ingredients 


1 

Even  as  a freshman,  she  said: 

"Before  I came  to  Hawthorn,  whatever  was  said  with  any 
authority  such  as  a book,  I accepted  as  fact.  I don't 
think  I'd  do  that  anymore,  because  I've  learned  different 
authorities  say  different  things  about  the  same  thing. 
There  is  more  than  one  way  to  look  at  things.  One 
authority  could  be  right,  but  another  could  be  too." 

(X2,  1960) 
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for  a student  to  profit  from  college  at  all.  Still,  emphasis  can 
be  placed  on  one  or  the  other.  By  and  large,  students  who  stay  in 
Hawthorn  place  the  accent  on  the  latter,  students  who  transfer  to 
other  colleges  on  the  former.^ 


One  may  see  the  two  kinds  of  ethos  as  equally  valid,  equally 
appropriate  modes  of  response  to  a college  education.  One  may  hold 
that  the  choice  between  the  two  should  be  the  student’s  own,  based 
on  his  personality  or  temperament,  or  tradition,  or  stage  of 
development.  From  this  standpoint,  it  is  a wholesome  feature  in 
Hawthorn  that  its  students  may  transfer  to  the  Collge  of  Liberal 
Arts;  the  School  of  Education;  and  Business  Administration  as 
freely  as  they  do. 


One  may  be  troubled,  however,  by  the  evidence  that  Hawthorn 
favors  the  ethos  of  meaning  over  the  ethos  of  work.  Isn’t  dis- 
cipline the  necessary  foundation  for  all  developments  of  culture 
and  understanding?  The  evidence,  so  far,  suggests  that  students 
in  Set  II  have  to  make  a choice  between  different  definitions  of 
knowledge  and  of  learning^  In  doing  so  they  run  serious  risks. 

They  may  get  thrown  off  their  original  ambitions.  They  may  be 
jerked  from  their  world  of  belief.  They  may  even  unlearn  the 
necessij^  and  the  value  of  hard  work.  But  the  rewards  of  those  who 
succeed  in  the  reshuffling  of  goals,  ideas  and  methods  are  con- 
siderable: the  riuliiiig  over  the  puT-sles  of  one’s  own  life  and  of 
the  world  around  him,  the  critical  exmination  of  what  is  proposed 
to  him,  the  ability  to  form  balanced,,  measured,  alive  opinion. 
Inasmuch  as  Hawthorn  students  from  poorly  educated  background  and 
with  average  talent  having  gone  through  this  experience,  end  up 
not  parroting  sophisticated  cliches,  inasmuch  as  they  find  things 
in  life  which  they  want  to  do,  inasmuch  as  they  see  their  education 
as  a process  which  has  just  started,  it  appears  that  they  have  not 
been  short-changed  by  the  college.  To  our  original  question  I 
think  I can  answer  that  they  have  developed  intellectually,  and 
not  at  excessive  cost. 


1 

A secondary  finding  is  that  slowing  doxm  seems  associated 
with  the  thic  of  meaning,  in  that  even  students  who  transfer 
exhibit  it  in  their  own  way. 

2 

This  will  be  further  supported  in  our  examination  of  Set  III. 


) 
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SET  THREE 


STUDENTS  FROM  POORLY  EDUCATED  BACKGROUND 
WITH  LOW  ENTRANCE  SCORES 


The  level  of  education  of  the  parents  is  notably  lower  in 
Set  III  ("the  stragglers  of  the  underprivileged'.')  than  in  Set  I 
and  II.  More  than  half  of  them  did  not  attend  high  school  at  all. 
To  this  is  added  the  impact  of  the  kind  of  high  school  which  the 
students  themselves  attended.  Only  two  came  from  excellent  schoolo. 
they  graduated  from  Hawthorn.  Only  one  came  from  a good  school, 
he  graduated  from  Business  Administration.  The  only  student  from 
a poor  school  transferred  from  Hawthorn  to  Liberal  Arts  during  the 
second  semester,  and  then  dropped  out  during  the  next  semester. 

All  the  rest  of  the  students  in  this  set  came  from  mediocre  schools 
6 dropped  out  (A  of  then  after  giving  Liberal  Arts  a try),  3 slowed 
dow^,  and  3 graduated  in  a program  of  primary  education  (1  staying 

in  Hawthorn  to  the  end.)^ 


These  students  tended  to  do  poorly  in  their  first  year  in 
Hawthorn.  Most  drop-outs  did  miserably  in  their  Hawthorn  courses 
from  the  very  start.  Only  one  student  of  16  (who  became  one  of  the 
Hawthorn  graduates)  had  an  A-  in  her  Hawthorn  courses  that  first 
year.  Others  who  graduated  (2  of  them  going  on  afterwards  to  med- 
ical school)  started  with  a C+. 


Additional  data  of  interest  (including  date 
A3  (1960) transferred  early  left  late 

B3  (1963) transferred  late  graduated  late 

C3  (I960) stayed  in  Hawthorn  slowed  down 
D3  (1963) stayed  in  Hawthorn  graduated  late 
E3  (1963)  stayed  in  Hawthorn  graduated  on  time 
F3  (1963)stayed  in  Hawthorn  graduated  late 
G3  U960) stayed  in  Hawthorn  dropped  out  early 
H3  ( — )transferred  early  dropped  out  early 
13  U963) transferred  early  graduated  on  time 
J3  (1963)stayed  in  Hawthorn  slowed  down 
K3  (I960) stayed  in  Hawthorn  dropped  out  early 
L3  U960) transferred  early  dropped  out  early 

M3  U963) transferred  early  graduated  on  time 

N3  ( — ) transferred  early  dropped  out  early 

03  (1960) transferred  early  dropped  out  early 

P3  (I960) transferred  early  dropped  out  early 


of  interview  used.) 
ordinary  record  (B-) 
ordinary  record  (B-) 
ordinary  record  (B) 
excellent  record  (B+) 
ordinary  record  (B-) 
ordinary  record  (C) 
poor  record  (D-) 
poor  record  (D) 
excellent  record  (B^H) 
ordinary  record  (C) 
poor  record  (D+) 
poor  record  (C-) 
ordinary  record  (C+) 
poor  record  (D-) 
poor  record  (C-) 

r»nnr  record  (D) 
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SOME  DATA  ON  STUDENTS  IN  SET  III 
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A striking  tendency  of  all  students  In  this  set  when  Interviewed 
at  the  end  of  four  years  (7  of  the  16)  Is  to  select  as  their  most 
meaningful  Instructor  a faculty  member  from  whom  they  too^  a course 
during  their  first  semester  at  Hawthorn.  Early  contacts  must  have 
been  very  Important  to  them.  Although  we  found  this  tendency  to 
select  an  early  Instructor  as  most  meaningful  among  the  students  In 
Set  II  also,  In  that  case  the  tendency  seemed  linked  with  the  need 
to  redefine  one*s  goals  and  even  oneself.  This  Is  not  the  case  for 
Set  III  students,  most  of  whom  start  as  pre-professionals.  The 
students  with  a low  ability  to  perform  tend  not  to  change  their 
curriculum.  Of  the  6 graduates,  2 pre-meds,  1 business  major  and 
2 primary/education.  One  slow-down  has  changed  from  a business  to 
a language  major  (the  language  spoken  in  his  homw);  one  extreme  slow- 
down has  changed  from  pre-med  to  secondary  education  in  science 
(probably  because  of  financial  problems.)  Among  the  drop-outs, 

1 moved  from  business  to  primary  education,  1 from  secondary 
education  to  business;  the  others  did  not  budge  from  their  set 
course  (2  primary  education,  2 business,  and  1 general.) 

Whatever  discovery  or  development  takes  place,  then,  is  not 
along  the  lines  of  redefinition  of  talents  or  interests.  One  gets 
the  feeling  that  the  student's  course  was  set  before  entering  col- 
lege. The  student  clings  to  It  the  best  he  can,  but  there  are 
considerable  obstacles  In  his  way. 
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A.  THE  SUCCESSES  AND  NEAR-SUCCESSES 


We  shall  first  study  in  detail  the  eight  students  who 
succeeded  or  nearly  did  (3  Hawthorn  graduates,  2 graduates  from 
the  School  of  Education,  1 from  the  School  of  Business  Admini- 
stration, and  2 Hawthorn  slow— dovTns*)  I wilx  use  the  1963 
interviews  which  are  available  for  all  but  one  of  them,  supple- 
menting them  when  needed  with  some  of  the  interviews  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year. 

They  were  bewildered 

The  overwhelming  feeling  one  gets  in  reading  the  1963  intei- 
views  is  one  of  total  bafflement  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
their  first  contact  with  the  college.  As  might  be  expected  we 
find  complaints  about  too  much  work,  lack  of  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty,  the  confusing  effect  of  the  simultaneous 
presentation  of  too  many  approaches,  the  lack  of  regularity  in  the 
homework  recjuired—  these  are  the  difficulties  we  have  met  in  Set  II, 
which  could  be  conquered  by  adjusting  little  by  little  to  a 
style.  But  among  the  students  in  Set  III  a new  theme  arises  and 
gets  amplified  into  a scared  (and  scaring)  shrill  cvy:  I CANNOT 
UNDERSTAND  WHAT*S  GOING  ON,  AT  _AI^. 

'*I  didn't  understand  classes  and  I didn't  understand 
the  teachers.  It  doesn't  seem  like  they  had  any  apporach, 
it  really  doesn't.  When  I first  started  the  instructors 
didn't  seem  to  quite  agree  with  each  other.  They  all 
taught  differently-  and  didn't  come  close  a lot  of 
times  to  what  they  were  trying  to  teach, 

I was  always  very  confused  (in  Natural  Science)  and  the 
Instructor  confused  me  that  much  more.  I had  the  same 
Instructor  for  the  first  two  semesters  of  it... I had  an 
awful  time  of  it.... when  I asked  the  instructor  to  ex- 
plain it,  he  didn't  do  it  very  well  so  I became  more 
confused. 

When  they  first  started,  the  instructors  seemed  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  the  students.  They  couldn  t 
seem  to  come  down  to  the  students'  level.”  (^13) 

This  feeling  of  a chasm  between  the  student's  level  and  instruc 
tor's  level  is  documented  more  specifically  by  Student  C3,  whose 
scores  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  previous  student! 

(speaking  of  the  first  year's  research  project  in  social 
science)  "I  worked  like  a dog.  The  instructor  scribbled 
all  over  the  graphs.  I don't  know  why  she  marks  me  off 
because  the  graphs  are  wrong.  She  talks^^too  much,  she 
talks  in  circles.  She  gets  me  shook  up. 


/ 
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(speaking  of  the  Natural  Science  instructor)  '‘She 
^ didn't  know  how  to  teach.  She  talked  too  fast*  Her 

way  of  explaining  was  too  difficult.” 

(speaking  of  the  university  teacher  in  general);  A 
fellow  who  looks  like  he's  been  in  a book  all  his  life. 

(C3,  1960) 

One  gets  a striking  impression  of  the  very  means  of  communication 
(talking,  explaining,  writing  comments  on  a paper)  being  instead 
means  of  non-communication,  means  of  irritation,  confusion  and 
di s appointment . 

The  most  vivid  spokesman  for  the  whole  set  is  a very  arti- 
culate graduate,  who  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn  after  a year. 
Student  13; 

"For  social  science-  I enjoyed  that  a great  deal  and  I 
didn't  do  badly  in  either  one  of  them  (i.e.  social  science 
and  natural  science)  really,;  but  I felt  very  insecure  in 
that  program.  I think  most  people  did.  It's  O.K.  if  you 
don't  know  what  you're  doing  but  when  you  feel  like  the 
instructors  don't  know  what  they  want  either  then  that 
really  gives  you  insecurity.  And  when  we  asked  questions, 
they  v^eren't  sure  of  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  they 
didn't  appear  to  be  sure.  I'm  sure  they  were  sure.  They 
definitely  had  objectives  set  up,  but  they  should  have  at 
least  lat  us  know  that  they  had  those  objectives  in  mind. 

You  know,  you  can't  work  on  nothing.  And  I felt  purely 
too  Insecure  in  the  program  as  a freshman. . . I think  now 
I could  read  those  Newton  essays  and  those  other  essays 
and  really  like  them.  In  fact,  I have  read  them  since 
then,  in  that  same  book  that  we  had,  and  I enjoy  them  now 
but  at  the  time,  as  a freshman,  I just  couldn  t grasp  it 
all-  the  meaning  of  it.  I mean  the  meaning  of  the  whole 

program. 

I wanted  to  grab  on  to  something  to  hold  on  to you  know, 

I wanted  to  get  something  into  my  head  that  would  stick. 

And  there  were  so  many  things  going  around,  in  and  out, 
really,  in  and  out,  back  and  forth-  more  than  in  and  it 
left  me  sort  of  insecure. 

Social  science  was  a little  bit  too  vague  for  me.  You 
know,  it  was  just  a little  bit  over  ray  head.  I don  t 
know  if  vague  and  over  your  head  are  the  same  thing  but, 

...  I don't  think  it  was  as  much  over  my  head  as  it  was 
vague.  I didn't  even  understand  the  meanings  of  the 
sections,  you  know,  the  sections  in  the  book  like  Relation, 
Group  Integration.  I was  reading  all  that  time,  and  I 
didn't  even  understand  what  the  name  of  the  section  was,  and 
that  was  exasperating.  And  if  I asked  what  it  was,  that 
made  everything  worse  (student  laughs  here) , because 
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I wasn't  sure  whether  they  knew  it  or  not..." 

I didn't  have  sny  questions  in  Hawthorn  because  I 
didn't  know  what  to  have  any  questions  about. 

(speaking  of  discussions  here)  We  talked  about  ideas 
but  seldom  did  we  talk  about  questions.  Hardly  any- 
body asked  questions,  and  they  didn't  know  what  to 
ask.  We  talked  about  things  that  we  talked  about, 
but  not  course  work."  (13) 

This  student  is  not  simply  complaining.  Rather,  she  recaptures 
the  situation  in  which  she  found  herself  as  she  entered  college; 
poorly  equipped,  as  she  admits  several  times,  by  her  high  school 
(one  of  the  mediocre  ones);  eager  to  learn-  she  kept  reading  the 
assignments,  she  even  tried  to  see  how  they  fit  in  an  overall  de- 
sign. Notice  her  concrete  reference  to  her  early  texts;  she  still 
remembers  their  content,  the  titles  of  the  subsections,  and  other 
details.  What  then  was  the  matter?  Is  it  that  the  instructor's 
language  was  incomprehensible?  This  might  be  part  of  it.  Instruc- 
tors use  such  words  as  "relation",  "function",  "problem",  and 
many  others,  which  are  in  common  parlance  not  what  might  be  called 
specialized  jargon;  yet  words  whose  academic  meaning  cannot  be 
readily  derived  from  their  common  usage-  words  which  are  so  essential 
to  intellectual  operations  that  they  are  very  hard  to  define  dis- 
cursively. Thus  student  and  instructor  come  to  a standstill;  the 
student  cannot  understand  what  the  Instructor  is  talking  about,  the 
Instructor  cannot  explain.  The  more  he  talks,  the  more  he  confuses 
the  student. 

A basic  misunderstanding  with  the  faculty 

This  interpretation  would  fit  rather  well  with  the  evidence 
from  Students  M3  and  C3;  but  the  last  one  we  have  listened  to. 

Student  13,  brings  us  additional  insights.  Why  is  she  sure  that  the 
Instructors  knew  what  they  wanted,  even  if  they  appeared  not  to? 

Why  did  she  want  to  grab  on  to  something?  Why  does  she  speak  of 
"things  going  around,  in  and  out,  back  and  forth"  rather 
her  head?  Why  does  she  distinguish  between  "questions"  and  "ideas  ? 
Why  does  she  conclude;  "We  talked  about  things  we  talked  about,  but 
not  course  work"?  I think  these  last  words  give  us  the  key;  she 
was  coming  to  school  to  do  course  work.  The  people  in  charge  of 
the  course  should  have  known  exactly  what  they  wanted;  then 
things  would  have  come  Into  her  mind,  settling  there,  making  her  ex- 
perience worthwhile.  Instead,  she  was  faced  with  people  who 
wanted  her  to  think-  that  is,  to  entertain  ideas,  to  play  with 
them,  to  taste  themr  people  who  thought  that  the  best  way  for  her 
to  learn  was  to  enter  their  own  universe  of  discourse  and  to 
little  by  little  find  her  bearings  in  it.  All  the  while  the 
faculty  expected  her  to  be  supported  by  their  interest  and  their 
example  (hence  all  the  talking)  .*■  Not- knowing- anything 'themf^^^ 
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selves  except  by  thlfiklng  about  it,  they  were  not  willing  to  ask  ^ 
her  to  learn  anything  but  what  she  could  learn  by  thinking  about  it. 


This  last  point  is  probably  the  most  difficult  to  grasp,  for 
students  in  Set  III.  That  instructors  could  genuinely  be  puzzled 
themselves,  be  looking  for  an  answer,  seems  beyond  the  ability  of 
such  students  to  comprehend;  rather,  they  suspect  that  it  is  all 
make-believe,  maybe  a part  of  the  "experiment"-  we  recall  Student 
13  saying,  "They  definitely  had  objectives  set  up,  but  they  should 
at  least  have  let  us  know  that  they  had  those  objectives  in  mind. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  interviews,  we  find  echoes  of  students 
resentment  at  what  they  perceive  as  manipulative  designs  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty.  That  this  should  be  due  to  insecurity  rather 
than  to  outright  hostility  towards  the  superordinates  is  supported 
by  two  observations;  first,  this  suspiciousness  coexists  with 
feelings  of  affection  for  and  gratitude  toward  specific  teachers; 
second,  it  is  most  vividly  expressed  by  students  who  have  little 
support  and  undetstanding  from  their  family;  hence  who  may  feel 
particularly  vulnerable.  Thus  C3  stated; 

"I  feel  like  a guinea  pig...." 


Let  me  add  that  Student  13,  speaking  now  not  of  her  freshman 
experience  but  as  a graduate  from  the  School  of  Education,  shows  her 
ability  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  situation  which  so  baffled  her 
at  first.  T/^hen  she  is  asked  about  "the  reason  behind  Hawthorn  , 

she  says: 

"Well,  experimenting  on  a new  approach  to  education.  In  el- 
lementary  school  they  have  the  same  sort  of  thing  where  you 
learn  on  your  own,  or  more  or  less  what  you’re  interested  in. 

Of  course,  this  is  a whole  philosophy  on  a college  level, 
while  it  is  mostly  experimented  with  on  the  elementary  school 
level*  I have  never  heard  of  a group  of  people  experimenting 
with  it  at  a college  level  because  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  at  that  level-  you  don’t  just  put  a group  of  people 
together  in  a big  room  and  say  ’play  whichever  way  you  like. 
You  have  to  say,  ’learn  what  you  like’-  in  a big  sense.  And 
of  course  there's  a lot  of  inhibitions  by  the  time  you  reach 
college,  a lot  of  expectations  about  what  you  should  learn 
in  college  and  what  you  should  gain  from  it."  (13) 


2 

In  contrast  a student  who  feels  great  support  from  his  parents 
says  only; 

"I  had  my  problems  and  difficulties  in  acclimating  myself. 

I was  used  to  thinking  that  2+2*4.  Dr.  _____  could  convince 
you  that  2+2*5. " 

(What  do  you  think  should  be  done  about  this?)  Don  t throw 
us  into  12  feet  of  water.  Throw  us  into  a shallower  spot  and 

work  from  there."  (E3) 

The  image  of  being  thrown  into  deep  water  is  frequent  in  this  set 
of  students* 


(the  Scoial  Science  instructor)  "got  me  shook  up.  I 
don*t  trust  anyone  anymore.  They  have  reasons  they 
don't  show."!  (C3,  1960) 

(What  kind  of  person  comes  to  teach  at  Hawthorn?) 

"Those  that  are  more  dynamic  in  personality.- .They  know 
their  siibject  matter  and  can  put  it  across  in  a terri- 
fic way.... at  least  they  think  they  can  put  it  across. 

In  the  beginning  I didn't  like  the  Natural  Science 
sequence.  Most  of  us  couldn't  follow.  It  could  be  more 
organized.  The  way  I feel  now  is  that  they  are  playing 
a little  game.  (In  vhat  way?)  In  the  sense  that  they 
try  one  brand  of  method  and  if  that  doesn' t work  they 
try  something  else." 

(speaking  of  what  improvements  are  needed)  "The  main 
thing  is  that  they  have  to  remember  they're  dealing 
with  people." 

One  feels  the  sense  of  hurt  pride  coming  through  these  last 
words.  The  situation  is  seen  as  one  where  it  is  difficult  for 
the  student  to  maintain  or  to  gain  a sense  of  his  own  dignity.  In 
a way  it  is  a supreme  irony  that  the  sophistication  which  the  fac- 
ulty members  wanted  to  Impart  to  the  student  should  thus  boomerang. 
But  one  must  relize  that  faculty  intentions  were  one  of  the  main 
things  about  which  these  students  wanted  to  be  sophisticated. 

A dislike  of  other  students 

Another  common  tendency  of  the  students  in  this  category  is  to 
view  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  fellow  students  with  considerable 
antagonism.  Only  one  of  them  (Student  13)  has  any  pleasant  memories 
of  her  association  with  other  students  at  the  Hawthorn  Center.  C3 
and  D3  are  most  outspoken; 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  (there  are)  a lot  of  stuck-up 
kids.  At  least  a certain  group--  they're  conceited; 
they  don't  mix  with  others."  (C3) 

"I  don't  associate  with  many  of  the  students  here. 


1 

Student  C3  further  generalizes  from  his  bewildering  experience 
buttressed  by  his  interpretation  of  the  main  memory  of  the  Social 
Science  course. 

(the  intent  of  that  course  is  to)  "let  you  understand  what 
is  going  on  around  you,  to  learn  to  check  reasons  why 
people  say  things.,  it  goes  to  show  what  people  do  to  make 
others  think  what  they  want  them  to  think;  I see  this 
everyday....  you  can't  trust  anybody;  what  they  say  and 
their  reasons  for  saying  it  may  be  different."  (C3,  1960) 
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There *s  not  much  of  a ’community’  here  for  me." 

(in  anC'Wer  to  the  (^uections  VJ^.iat  would  raise  one  s 
standing  in  your  group?)  really  couldn’t  say.  I 
haven’t  any  friends  dowf.  hero><>.  there  isn  t much 
anybody  can  do  to  rarse  bis  standing  >.  (D3) 

A quite  stuaent,  J3,  admits  that  he  was  scared  that  his 
opinions  "aren’t  what  other  people  have."  He  avoided  contact  with 
students  from  another  background.  He  says  that  the 
has  made  helped  him  appreciate  his  own  background,  and  adds: 

"If  they  were  from  a different  economic  class  from  my 
own,  I don’t  think  I’d  feel  very  comfortable  x?ith 

them." 


Student  E3  puts  it  indirectly:  he  did  not  look  for  friendships 
beyond  a small  group  of  friends: 

"When  I am  with  a small  group  of  my  friends  I feel  under- 
stood. These  are  very  close  friends.  Here  I feel  under- 
stood because  they  accept  me  as  I am. . . (what  about 
raising  one’s  standing?)  I don’t  think  anything  could., 
we  went  to  high  school  together,  we’re  in  the  same  frat- 
ternity,  V7e’re  going  to  the  same  professional  school. 

It’s  a pretty  solid  group,  nothing  could  raise  one  s 

standing." 


' Student  F3  goes  straight  to  the  point: 

"The  students  have  given  Hawthorn  the  reputation  of  being 
an  intellectual  coildge,  a student  movement  college. 
Students  did  a lot  of  damage  at  first  and  it  has  taken 
over  three  years  to  overcome  this  damage.  They  ^o 

get  it  to  be  an  Honors  college,  which  it  wasn  t. ‘ ^ 

(and  coramentxng  on  the  term  "intellectual  community  ) 
"What  do  you.  raean  by  community?  I’m  divorced  from  the 
Hawthorn  cornmunity.  When  you  refer  to  the  community, 
the  first  thing  I think  about  is  the  Hawthorn  crowd  and 
I don’t  care  to  comment  or.  it.  If  you  are  referring  to 
faculty-student  relationships,  I think  very  highly  of 
the  faculty  and  the  counseling."  (^'3) 


Student  B3  simpj.y  says: 

"As  far  as  intellectual  discussions,  there  was  very 
little  here;  merely  pleasant  associations  rather  than 
stimulating  intellectual  discussions.  (B3) 


But  the 


student,  M3,  who 


transferred,  has  much  more  to  say: 
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"I  didn’t  get  along  very  well  with  the  students  there 
(at  Hawthorn)  so  I didn*  t do  too  nuch  with  them. ...  I 
liked  the  Education  and  Liberal  Arts  students  the 
best.  I didn’t  care  too  much  for  the  ones  at  Hawthorn. 

(Why?)  Well,  I had  more  in  common  with  the  ones  from 
L.A.  and  Education,  I don’t  know-  the  ones  from  Hawthorn 
just  seemed*"  just  snobby  or  something. 

I didn’t  know  many  students.  I went  into  the  student 
center  a few  times.  It  was  always  the  same  bunch  of 
students  who  dominated  the  student  center. 

(Yet,  in  a discussion  of  various  goals  while  in 
college)  I don’t  feel  I know  enough  kinds  of  people. 

I would  like  to  know  more  kinds  of  people. 

(finally,  on  a question  of  grades)  It  see^jas  like  grades 
in  themselves  aren’t  much.  But  It’s  the  student  the 
Instructor  likes  who  seems  to  get  the  better  marks.”  (M3) 

The  last  remark  connects  with  what  has  been  said  before  of  the 
difficult  communication  between  students  in  Set  III  and  their  Instruc 
tors.  They  see  that  ther6  are  students  who  are  capable  of  relating 
with  the  Instructors;  students  who  understand,  who  respond,  hence 
who  are  liked.  The  student  from  a low  education  background,  with 
low  entrance  scores,  observes  the  success  of  those  who  fit  in  .the 
instructor’s  world,  and  does  not  interpret  it  as  resulting  from 
their  superior  preparation  but  from  favoritism.  He  knows  he’s 
working  hard;  he  couldn’t  work  any  harder.  Why  isn’t  he  rewarded? 

It  is  that  those  other  students,  those  snobs,  those  ”s tuck-up 
kids"  are  up  in  front  racing  along  a path  which  is  visible  only  to 
them.  Not  only  do  they  (the  snobs)  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
faculty;  but  they  are  also  trying  to  remake  the  college  in  their 
own  image,  giving  it  a reputation  as  an  honors  school,  a place  for 
the  elite!  No  wonder  the  extremely  disadvantaged  student  feels 
bitter. 

A great  need  for  gentle  attention 

The  conflict  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  student  who 
does  not  score  high  on  tests,  and  whose  family  is  not  educated, 
feels  a tremendous  need  to  be  welcomed,  understood,  cared  for  by 
the  faculty.  This  need  appears  often  in  the  interviews: 

(speaking  of  good  instructors)  ’’They  were  very  friendly, 
and  when  I asked  questions  it  didn’t  seem  like  it  was  a 
bother  to  them  to  answer.”  (M3) 

(speaking  of  what  makes  a.  Hawthorn  instructor)  ”He’s 
Interested  in  student  problems,  he  wants  to  become  a 
friend  rather  than  an  overseer.  This  is  one  reason  it 
is  such  a good  faculty.  They  take  a genuine  interest 
in  the  student  as  an  individual  rather  than,  or  along 
with,  just  being  a student.”  (F3) 
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(speaking  of  goals  of  th..  faculty)  "to  aid  the  students 
to  acquire  an  educational  experience."  (E3) 

(reaction  to  first  year's  instructors)  " is  a 

nice  fellow,  he  tries  to  help  with  problems  and  he 
relates  how  the  articles  have  to  do  with  your  life. 

I'd  like  to  know  him  better.  is  also  very 

helpful.  She  discusses  over  the  material  with  us.  And 
I'd  also  like  to  know  her  better.  She  is  friendly." 

(J3,  1960) 

(on  the  values  of  the  faculty)  "Conscientiousness, 
having  an  interest  in  the  student.  They  hope  their 
students  will  go  on  to  bigger  and  better  things  but 
you  don't  find  any  out-and-out  pressing."  (D3) 

(reaction  to  first  year's  instructors  whom  he  liked) 

" is  terrific.  He  understands  things.  He  is 

concerned  about  students.  is  a happy-go-lucky 

guy.  He  was  always  smiling.  He  never  got  mad  at  the 
class,  even  when  they  wise-cracked."  (C3,  1960) 

Patience,  a willingness  to  listen,  to  care,  to  see  things  from  the 
student's  angle  are  crucial  qualities  expected  from  instructors. 

In  this  way  they  can  directly  allay  the  insecurity  of  the  student 
and  they  can  indirectly  give  proof  that,  after  all,  the  faculty 
can  be  trusted. 

Only  one  student,  13,  participated  wholeheartedly  with 
students  from  different  backgrounds  in  the  daily  gatherings  at 
the  Hawthorn  center: 

"We  had  a lot  of  fun  together  talking  about  the 
classes  and  the  records  and  tapes . We  spend  a good 
deal  of  time  talking  about  the  things  we  talked  about 
in  class...  and  sometimes  the  intructors  would  come. 

Of  course,  that  was  the  center  of  interest.  They 
always  had  something  good  to  say.  If  the  instructors 
were  there  we  talked  about  the  classes,  and  if  they 
weren't  there  we  talked  about  any  sort  of  thing. 

True,  it  was  cligquish.  But  I have  no  objections  to 
that  at  all.  In  that  first  class  we  were  sort  of 
random.  We  had  people  that  didn't  like  itj  and  we 
had  people  that  did  like  it;  and  peopJ.e  that  were  not 
Interested  in  coining  to  the  center,  and  people  that  were; 

.and  the  people  that  were  in  cliques,  and  the  people  that 
weren't  in  digues. 

(Who  were  the  people  with  whom  you  associated  at  the 
center?)  "The  people  I was  in  the  discussion  class  with, 
mostly  from  social  science,  for  some  reason-  probably 
because  I didn't  participate  much  in  the  natural 
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science  discussions.  I didn’t  pick  friends  ^ the 
student  center. 

(What  about  instructors  in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts?) 

I seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  see  them.  They  would 
run  out  after  class.  You  don’t  really  need  too  many 
questions  answered  anyway  because  it's  all  in  the  text 
books.  (What  about  questions  not  directly  connected  with 
the  course?)  Oh  noj  of  course  not.  People  can’t  waste 
their  time  in  Liberal  Arts.  You  have  to  ask  a specific 
question  and  get  it  over  with  If  you  ever  catch  them. 

(in  contrast)  *’We  talked  with  the  (Hawthorn)  instructors 
in  the  group  discussions  over  here  at  the  center.  But 
whenever  we  met  them  on  the  street  they  were  always 
willing  to  talk  to  us  as  we  walked.  (Did  you  ever  go  to 
an  Instructor’s  office?)  Oh  no,  I didn’t  go  to  the 
office  at  all!!!"^  vYS) 

This  account  tells  the  story  of  vyhat  the  other  students  were 
missing,  either  out  of  shyness  or  because  they  were  attending  to  the 
strict  business  of  course  work.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  it  is  this  student  (13)  who  was  an  early  transfer  out  of  Haw- 
thorn. Although  she  enjoyed  herself  tremendously  that  first  year, 
all  this  contact  with  fellow  students  and  faculty  did  not  manage 
to  provide  her  with  an  acceptable  orientation  to  her  college 
career.  As  we  have  seen  earlier  (p.l43)  she  left  in  order  to  find 
something  to  learn. . . . 

There  might  have  been  still  another  reason  for  her  departure. 

In  the  interview  when  she  comments  on  a list  of  possible  "college 
goals",  she  reacts  in  the  following  manner  to  the  item  which  reads, 
"changing  yourself"; 

"I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  I went  to  a class.  It 
was  Hygiene,  the  first  semester.  And  he  had  written  on 
the  board,  "We  don’t  want  to  teach  you  anything,  we  just 
want  to  change  your  way  of  th5-nking«"  And  i tnough; 

"Oh-oh,  I don’t  want  to  change  ny  way  thinking.  I want 
to  be  the  same  person.  I don’t  want  to  be  a snob,  or  be 
somebody  else  that  I’m  not.  I want  to  learn  something. 

Now  I realise  that  it  does  change  your  way  thinking,  you 
know,  without  any  resentment j plus  you  learn  something. 

But  that  was  annoying  to  me  at  the  time.  At  the  time  I 
was  interested  in  learning  something."  (13) 


1 

This  last  exclamation  is  revealing  of  an  additional  element 
of  complexity  in  the  student- instruct or  relationship.  Although  this 
student  valued  highly  the  contact  with  instructors,  she  would  never 
have  presumed  to  go  see  them  in  their  office.  Part  of  the  student  s 
expectation  is  that  the  instructor  will  come  to  her. 
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A reluctance  to  be  Influenced 


This  reluctance  at  the  thought  of  being  influenced  is  found 
in  almost  all  of  the  students  in  Set  III.  Sometimes  it  expresses 
itself  as  a resistance  to  giving  anyone  too  close  access  to  oneself: 

"How  can  anyone  know  me^  when  deep  down  I don't  know  100% 
of  myself?  I shy  away  from  close  relations.  I want  to 
learn  to  know  me  before  anyone  else  does."  (E3) 

Yet,  as  we  shall  see  a little  later,  this  student  admits  having 
been  deeply  influenced.  Another  device  for  protesting  one's  in- 
dependence is  to  state  that  one  has  changed,  but  that  the  change 
was  not  caused  by  college  experience: 

"I've  changed  very  much  in  my  taste  pattern;  ray  interest 
in  styles  of  wardrobe,  mannerisms,  etc.  Also  as  far  as 
confidence  in  myself.  My  job  has  done  this  for  me. 

(and  a little  later)  "I  don't  think  that  they  (the 
faculty)  have  geared  my  thinking  in  any  particular 
direction  or  changed  my  mind  in  any  way."  (B3) 

Two  students  indicate  that  they  feel  that  things  learned  in  college 
shouldn't  be  taken  too  seriously.  One  of  them  laughs  at  the 
thought  that  college  should  have  either  clarified  or  obscured  his 
self-image  (J3).  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  had  this  to  say 
about  the  impact  of  the  Natrual  Science  course: 

"The  part  on  evolution  brought  up  interesting  ideas. 

I had  thought  the  Bible  was  correct  but  now  I think 
about  things  which  the  Bible  does  not  explain  and  I 
wonder  about  it. 

(However,  he  adds,  'It  did  not  change  me')  ...not  really. 

I didn't  give  it  much  thought.  I just  accepted  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  lines  of  thought  and  let  it  go." 

(J3,  1960) 

But  the  statement  ^vhich  seems  to  express  most  clearly 
these  students'  reluctance  to  change  at  the  hands  of  the  college 
staff  Is  this: 

"The  instructor  can  try  (to  influence  his  students.) 

It's  up  to  the  student  to  either  accept  or  reject  the 
Ideas  presented. 

Religion  is  something  personal,  no  matter  what  college 
you  are  at.  If  you're  going  to  change,  you're  going  to 
change  anyway.  Hawthorn  isn't  going  to  make  you  change 
and  neither  is  any  other  college.  As  you  get  older  you're 
going  to  change  anyways. 

I don't  think  I've  gained  anything  that  I didn't  already 
have."  (M3) 
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Vet,  when  the  list  of  "college  goals"  Is  discussed 
student,  she  says  of  the  goal  "changing  yourself.  It  s very 

important.'* 

How  can  one  interpret  this  set  of  answers?  An  expression  of 
fatalism:  change  Just  happens,  brought  about  by  time,  a belief  that 
S oicis  only  by  meaL  of  conscious  decisions  where  various 
alternatives  are  calmly  considered  by  the  individual?  ^ 
rather  that  the  'mderlying  assumption  of  these  students  is  that 
a^  5ndmLl  is  a self-contained  being  whose 
within  himself.  As  a tree  grows  into  a unique  c^figu  y 

so  does  an  individual,  developing  whatever  he  „ 

Hence,  Student  13' s desire  primarily  is  to  learn-  for  her,  things 
learned  settle  in  the  mind  as  liquid  settles  in  a 1“’ 
the  shape  which  is  already  there.  Hence  also,  ‘he  inab  1 V 
those  students  to  connect  all  the  conversation,  all  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  viewpoints,  with  their  own  business  of  learning. 
tU  i“e“ctIons  ext;mal  to  the  self.  Finally,  the  scandal 
at  seeing  grown-up  instructors: incapabler  to 

giving  a clear  account  of  what  they  must  nave  decided  to  cravey 
to  their  students.  The  notion  that  the  faculty  could 
roirai  reSEon^  to  the  students'  mind,  to  ‘he  st^ents  hinking. 
is  as  foreira  as  can  be  to  the  naive  individualism  of  this  set 

of  students.^ 

Resistance  to  change  being  so  strong  among  them,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  students  tend  to  stick  most  jtt 

p>»-  ”>•  -»y  n.;;  Sit  «Si . ■ 

at  the  end  of  four  years,  speak  of  their 

determination  which  must  have  been  theirs  from  the  very  start. 

"I  had  never  been  exposed  to  social  science 
before  college.  I've  always  wanted  to  be  a doctor^ 
alwavs  concentrated  on  the  bio-chemical  courses  before, 
(kiling  to  become  a doctor  would  be  giving  up)  everything 

I really  wanted." 

"I’m  going  to  be  a doctor.  Nothing  is  going  to  stop 
me  now." 


L are  so  used  to  thinking  of  the 
tL  opposite  view  in  focus,  though  it  is 

eMirionts  In  this  Set.  One  must  remember  that,  with  their  kin 

family  background,  they  must  not  have  ^ onrcan'^  * 

of  IdLs  as  an  essential  aspect  of  their  “ 

speculate  that  thU  h-  iLLlf  tSU^w^ich  “c 

pMsL"frOT  one  person  to  another,  not  as  ways  of  relating  to  one 

another. 
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**It  seems  I*ve  been  in  school  all  my  life.  I*m 

most  accustomed  to  it.  I can't  see  n^self  in  any 

other  role....  I can't  see  myself  in  an  office  job."  (D3) 

"I  came  here  to  be  a teacher.  If  I had  just  come  to  have 
some  fun  for  four  years,  then  I would  have  chosen  Haw- 
thorn over  Education.  But  I came  here  to  be  a 
teacher. 

I came  here  to  be  a teacher.  And  I really  believe  this, 
that  I gained  that  knowledge  here.  It  was  really  a 
realization  of  a dream  for  me."  (13) 

Another  student  who  has  not  wavered  from  his  course  is  the  grad- 
uate from  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  At  no  place  does 
he  give  a clear  statement  of  his  determination,  but  the  tone  of  his 
interview  Is  permeated  with  it.  He  has  been  aiming  all  along  for 
a "top  management"  job  and  has  carefully  planned  his  college  career 
to  that  end. 

Can  we  say  that  a firm  vocational  orientation  tends  to  sustain 
the  student  from  low  education  background  who  has  poor  entrance 
scores?  I think  we  can.  It  is  not  a sufficient  condition  of  success 
in  college,  but  It  appears  to  be  a necessary  one.  Students  In 
Set  III  night  have  been  told  that  if  they  tried  hard  they  could 
achieve  their  goals  of  becoming  a teacher,  or  even  a doctor.  They 
cane  determined  to  try  hard  and  some  of  them  made  It.^ 

A variety  of  results 


This  singleness  of  purpose  must  not  lead  us  to  presume,  how- 
ever, that  these  students  were  not  really  affected  by  their  ex- 
perience in  Hawthorn.  Those  who  graduated  from  Hawthorn  definitely 
were.  The  one  most  eloquent  in  his  account  is  Student  E3: 

"It  has  started  me  on  a path  where,  if  I take  Liberal 
Arts  courses,  I feel  that  Hawthorn  has  helped  me  under- 
stand more.  I go  to  the  library  and  read  books  having 
nothing  to  do  with  my  major  and  find  it  interesting. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  my  values  before  I came.  I 
think  that  they  are  about  the  same.  But  I now  feel  more 
_ 

This  stubborn  determination  could  as  well  be  the  result  of  an 
adult's  trying  to  convince  them  that  their  goals  were  not  realistic: 
(What  have  been  the  high  points  of  the  year?)  "Getting 
twoA's  ....a  high  school  instructor  had  said,  'You  couldn't 

get  an  A in  City.' buckling  down  and  realizing  the 

value  of  what  I was  learning."  (D3,  1960) 
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mature*  I know  what  I want  out  of  life.  (Any  change?) 

No,  I feel  more  mature  and  set  In  my  values  than  I 
did  before  I came,  and  perhaps  more  aware  of  ray  values. 

It  has  made  me  appreciate  my  own  background.  I looked 
at  what  type  of  individual  I am,  what  kind  of  person 
my  parents  want  me  to  be.  I think  any  college  student 
would  have  to  look  at  himself,  (an  example)  As  far 
back  as  I can  remember  ray  parents  wanted  me  to  be  a 
M.D.  Now,  after  four  years  of  college,  I have  devel- 
oped my  own  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  a M.D. 

(Does  Hawthorn  tend  to  uproot  a person  religiously?) 

I don’t  think  so.  In  the  last  two  years  Hawthorn  has 
not  pushed  this.  If  a person  has  strong  convictions 
he  will  not  be  changed....!  believe  as  I did  four 
years  ago,  only  more  deeply  and  with  more  conviction. 

This  is  because  I have  had  time  to  learn  why  I believe 
the  way  I do.  The  whole  aspect  of  learning  to  think 
for  yourself,  reading,  talking  to  others,  all  helped. 

You  learn  that  others  feel  as  you  do.  You  learn  that 
your  own  convictions  are  as  good  as  any  alternative. 

Therefore,  you  end  up  believing  more  in  your  own 
faith. 

I have  become  more  ready  to  use  ray  capacities  and  talents. 

I learned  things  about  myself.  I don’t  try  to  sit  down 
and  analyze  myself.  You  get  to  know  yourself  through 
learning  to  think  for  yourself.  I realize  that  there 
are  certain  things  I want,  and  feel  I need*  Hawthorn 
has  opened  a window  for  me.  It  has  given  me  new  things 
to  enjoy,  and  taught  me  about  the  many  good  things  in 
life.-’  (E3) 

One  should  recall  that  Student  E3  must  have  been  under  tremendous 
pressure  just  to  ach^ieve  the  minimum  academic  success  giving  him 
access  to  medical  school*  In  spite  of  this  pressure,  of  his  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  higher  educations,  and  of  his  low 
entrance  scores,  he  not  only  graduated,  but  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  incorporating  the  traits  and  values  of  an  educated  man 

as  well. 

The  two  other  Hawthorn  graduates  show  a different  impact  of 
the  college  on  the  outlook  of  students  in  this  set.  They  seem  to 
have  accepted  ideas  and  values  more  passively,  X7hile  their  energies 
were  focused  on  the  job  of  doing  their  school  work  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. This  results  in  a much  greater  feeling  of  uprooting  from 
family  and  religion  or  ethic  than  in  the  case  of  the  student  above. 
Still  one  must  notice  that  these  two  students  do  not  see  those 
changes  as  a loss  but  as  a matter  of  having  grown  up. 

(any  development  in  your  values  or  ideals?)  ”0f  coursel 
You’re  exposed  to  a completely  different  type  of  life* 

It’s  a whole  enlightening  process,  everything  unfolds. 

What  do  you  know  when  you  get  out  of  high  school? 
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(Hawthorn)  serves  both  functions;  it  gives  a person  an 
appreciation,  an  understanding  of  his  own  background. 

He  may  become  dissastisfied  with  what  he  understands  and 
therefore  become  uprooted....  with  knowledge  sometimes 
comes  uneasiness.  It  has  raised  a lot  of  questions 
which  I*d  ordinarily  never  have  thought  about.  If  you 
deviate  from  your  basic  philosophy  you  throw  your  life 
in  a quandary. 

(on  religion)  (Hawthorn)  tends  to  drive  you  towards 
atheism.  The  more  knowledgeable  one  becomes,  the  less 
he  tends  to  believe  in  the  supernatural." 

"When  I first  came,  I was  very  shy-  tied  to  ray  mother’s 
apron  strings-  more  so  than  other  students.  The  university 
life  has  changed  me.  I see  my  (original)  ’right 
wrong’  system  as  arbitrary.  I don’t  think  of  everything 
as  absolute  any  more.  I can  see  past  that  to  other  things. 
I can  accept  people  more  for  what  they  are,  and  not  worry 

about  it.^ 


My  parents  really  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing.  For  myself, 

I really  don’t  think  I can  live  there  any  longer.  I m 
not  interested  in  my  home  any  longer.  It’s  not  an  intel- 
lectual environment " 

The  three  students  who  transferred  out  of  Hawthorn  show  much 
) less  signs  of  uprooting.  One  of  them,  asked  whether  her  relation- 

ship with  her  parents  has  changed,  answers  in  surprise: 

"How  could  it  change?  They  are  the  same  parents  they 
were  four  years  ago." 

Another  one  mentions  that  only  at  home  is  he  truly  understood. 
Still,  some  disengagement  has  taken  place;  desire  for  social 
mobility  ("It  tends  to  make  you  set  your  sights  above  your  own 
background");  repudiation  of  racial  prejudices  of  Southern 
parents;  a certain  uneasiness  ( They  find  less  ^ 

about,  and  we’re  not  quite  as  close  as  we  were  before  ) 


In  all  fairness  to  that  shy  freshman,  one  should  quote  from 
her  1960  interview: 

"If  I had  kno^m  what  the  Natural  Science  course  was,  and  they 
weren’t  going  to  give  it,  I would  have  wanted  it!  J- ^ 
really  get  along  without  it-  it  was  not  all  cut  and  dried 
with  philosophy  lectures  on  top  of  it! 

(from  the  Social  Science  discussions)  I gained  more  experience 

in  how  to  look  at  different  readings you  shouldn  t read 

articles  in  light  of  what  you  think,  but  from  the  author  s 
view  before  you  start  to  criticize."  (D3,  1960) 
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Only  in  the  case  of  the  Hawthorn  slow-down  who  comes  from  a dis- 
tinctive ethnic  background  is  there  no  recognition  whatsoever  of 
any  discontinuity;  no  acknowledgement  of  change  in  values,  but 
rather  appreciation  of  one*s  own  heritage,  closeness  to  father, 
strengthening  of  religion-  The  student  laughs  at  the  question  of 
whether  Hawthorn  has  clarified  or  confused  his  knowledge  of  who 
he  really  is.  What  he  is,  he  has  already  expressed  quite  aptly 
before  being  asked: 

"I  am  a refugee  and  I'm  proud  of  having  been  able  to  go 

to  college  and  make  something  of  myself"  (J3) 

Such,  then,  is  the  picture  of  the  successful  students  whose 
parents  had  little  education  and  whose  entrance  scores  were  low; 
a rugged  little  band  of  individuals  determined  to  accomplish  their 
goals,  unprepared  for  any  other  ordeal  than  that  of  hard  work;  who 
became  amazed,  upset,  or  exasperated  when  they  found  out  that 
neither  their  expectations  nor  their  language  matched  those  of  the 
faculty,  yet  who  clung  to  some  friendly  faculty  member  and  slowly 
found  their  way-  either  out  of  Hawthorn  or  into  Hawthorn's  own 
universe  of  discourse.  But  these  students  remained  very  much  them- 
selves and  did  not  undergo  the  kind  of  metamorphosis  that  students 
from  the  same  family  background  but  with  better  college  aptitude 
scores  sometimes  report. 

Let  me  add  that,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  use  strong  language 
to  express  their  disapproval  of  faculty  or  of  fellow  students, 
these  are  not  rebels  by  temperament.  On  the  Bales  test  which  they 
took  in  1959,  they  are  primarily  characterized  by  their  high 
acceptance  of  authority.^  Their  trouble,  if  I should  speak  of 
trouble  at  all,  was  not  that  they  did  not  want  guidance;  it  is 
that  they  expected  too  much  of  it.  And  if  they  didn't  want  to  be 
influenced  it  is  not  that  they  were  jealous  of  their  own  indepen- 
dence, it  is  that  they  did  not  define  college  as  a place  which  is 
meant  to  exercise  an  influence. 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  I would  like  to  add  a word 


1 

This  factor,  in  Bales  analysis,  is  made  up  mostly  of  items 
having  to  do  with  parent-child  relationship,  although  it  includes  in 
a few  cases  instances  of  respect  for  other  kinds  of  authority . 

The  factor  with  the  highest  weight  reads:  "Obedience  and  respect  for 
authority  are  the  most  important  virtues  children  should  learn." 

The  distribution  of  the  students  from  low  education  back- 
ground and  with  low  entrance  scores  is  as  follows: 

Between  2 & 3 standard  deviations  above  the  mean.  1 (Hawth.  slow-down) 

Between  1 & .2  standard  deviations  above  the  mean 7 (3  successful) 

Between  the  mean  & 1 standard  deviation  above 6 (2  successful) 

Between  the  mean  & 1 standard  deviation  below...  . . .2  (2  successful) 
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of  warning  on  the  meaning  of  entrance  scores.  Among  the  16 
original  entrants  In  Set  III,  we  have  seen  that  eight  can  be 
counted  as  successful  or  nearly  so.  One  collected  60  credit 
hours  of  A's  In  Liberal  Arts  or  In  Education  (out  of  a total  of 
180  credit  hours  required  for  graduation.)  Another  student  earned 
52  credit  hours  of  A's  In  Hawthorn  and  an  additional  27  credit  hours 
In  other  courses.  These  are  no  small  achievements.  They  easily 
match  the  performance  of  students  with  much  higher  entrance  scores. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  throwing  some  doubt  on  the  value  of 
entrance  tests  Is  the  very  quality  of  the  Interviews  of  some  of 
the  students  In  this  set.  Student  13,  whose  vivid  descriptions 
(see  especially  pp.  i43,l49.  ) have  contributed  uniquely  to  our 
understanding  of  this  difficult  set  of  set  of  students,  in  1959  scored 
32  In  verbal  ability  (or  2SD  below  the  mean.)  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  she  could  have  risen  from  these  lower  depths  to  her  genuine 
gift  for  words  thanks  only  to  four  years  in  college.  On  this 
basis,  I am  very  tempted  to  speculate  that  entrance  tests  do  not 
reflect  the  student's  ability  to  think  so  much  as  his  ability  to 
take  an  entrance  test.  Imagine  students  who  are  the  first  In  their 
family  to  even  think  of  going  to  college.  As  we  have  seen,  they 
have  set  goals.  They  are  told  that  their  admission  to  the  foreign 
land  of  higher  education  depends  on  their  performance  on  tests.  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  with  so  much  at  stake,  they  may  do  more 
poorly  than  their  real  capabilities  would  enable  them  to  do. 


1 

Let  me  add  evidence  from  the  case  of  a pre-med  student  who, 
in  spite  of  his  concentrating  on  his  science  courses,  managed, 
during  his  second  semester  at  Hawthorn,  to  get  straight  A's  from 
difficult  instructors  in  his  social  science  essay  examination  and 
research  project.  He  never  came  to  take  the  multiple  choice,  "ob- 
jective" part  of  the  exam;  it  seemed  as  if  he  just  could  not  stand 
that  kind  of  experience,  as  if  it  were  too  much  of  a "test"  for 
him,  with  all  the  strength  which  can  be  given  this  word.  This 
same  student,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  could  speak  sensibly  of 
the  mistakes  it  takes  to  achieve  any  scientific  "result";  of  the 
slow  process  of  discovery.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  wais 
fairly  evaluated  by  test  scores  which  placed  him  below  average  in 
critical  thinking,  verbal  ability,  quantitative  ability  and  vo- 
cabulary. 
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THE  FAILDRES 


There  are,  however,  just  as  many  students  in  Set  III  whose 
record  Is  very  bad*  All  of  them  are  women*  All  went  to  mediocre 
high  schools*  Seven  did  very  poorly  during  their  first  year  : 
their  average  grade  was  a D in  Hawthorn  courses  (with  a range  of 
E to  IH*),  a D+  in  Liberal  Arts  courses  (with  a range  of  E to  B*) 
One,  Student  A3,  started  well  (C-  in  Hawthorn  courses,  D In  Lib- 
eral Arts  courses),  but  kept  interrupting  her  studies  so  often 
that  after  five  years  she  had  completed  only  one— fourth  of  her 
requirements  for  a degree* 

One  would  expect  the  interviews  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
freshman  year,  which  we  have  for  six  of  the  students,  to  be  path- 
etic or  bitter  or  both*  Actually  they  are  less  pathetic  and  less 
bitter  than  the  memories  of  the  successful  students*  Says  one  in 
a matter  of  fact  way: 

"It  is  a privilege  that  I was  (part  of  the  first  group 
at  Hawthorn) * I could  have  done  better  in  Liberal  Arts , 
though,  since  the  courses  were  more  akin  to  my  back- 
ground*" (G3,  1960) 

and  another: 

"I  don’t  know  how  successful  Hawthorn  will  be*  Most  of 
the  kids  I talked  with  about  it  aren’t  too  satisfied*  I 
was  planning  to  drop  out  but  I don’t  know*  I’m  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  a little  more*"  (L3,  1960) 

This  surprising  finding  suggests  that  the  awful  tale  of  con- 
fusion and  bewilderment  which  we  heard  in  the  preceding  section  is 
the  poetic  reconstruction  of  a crisis  which  was  being  resolved,  at 
least  in  part,  as  it  was  experienced*  Nothing  was  making  sense, 
and  yet  meaning  was  emerging*  The  juxtaposition  of  the  feeling 
of  lack  of  understanding  and  of  actual  understanding  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  comants  on  "learning": 

"I  couldn’t  understand  the  Hawthorn  courses  and  didn’t 
learn  anything  in  it*  (yet,  a few  questions  later)  I 
have  learned  to  look  at  a problem  from  more  than  one 
approach*  (again,  in  a few  questions  later)  In  Liberal 
Arts  I learned  something  concrete*"  (K3,  1960) 

and  again: 

(on  the  intent  of  the  Hawthorn  courses)  "Trying  to  make 
you  think  for  yourself  rather  than  making  you  learn  some- 
thing* (A  few  questions  later)  "In  Liberal  Arts  courses 
I understood  what  I was  doing in  the  accounting  courses 
(things  were)  either  right  or  .^rong*  In  the  Social 


Science  course  (at  Hawthorn)  it  doesn't  seen  any 
way  is  right  or  wrong.”  (G3) 

The  Beginning  o£  Understanding 

Learning,  of  course,  is  defined  by  both  of  these  students  as 
filling  their  head  with  material  ("learning  something  concrete”) 
of  testable  quality  (the  notion  of  "right  or  wrong”).  Thinking 
and  learning  are  two  altogether  different  things.  And  yet,  in 
Student  K3*s  interview,  there  appear  some  flittering  signs  of 
analytic  capacity: 

"I  like  the  purpose  of  the  college,  but  they  didn't 
achieve  what  they  set  out  for.... 

I liked  the  small  classes,  but  I don't  like  to  talk, 
so  I didn't  get  along  well. 

I liked (Social  Science  instructor).  I'd 

have  gotten  more  out  of  class  if  I had  her  in  the 
first  semester  too.  She  had  no  personal  opinion, 
though.  She  was  more  like  the  teachers  I had  in  high 
school. 

I lilted,.**. (Natural  Science  instructor)  as  a teacher 

but  liT i as  a person.”  (K3,  1960) 

All  these  distinctions  indicate  that  the  student  does  not  react  on 
the  basis  of  feelings  and  cliches  alone.  She  has  indeed  learned  to 
look  at  a question  from  several  angles. 

Student  63  shows  more  specifically  what  she  got  and  what  she 
did  not  get  from  her  studies: 

(from  Natural  Science)  "Evolution  made  me  think  how 
man  evolved,  it  put  the  conflict  in  mind  re  church  vs 
science. 

(Has  the  Natural  Science  course  altered  your  way  of 
thinking?)  Not  greatly,  it  has  caused  me  to  look  at 
things  differently  and  to  think  more  deeply. 

(Social  Science)  ...made  me  look  at  things.  I never 
thought  of  society  as  separate  groups. 

(Has  the  Social  Science  course  altered  your  way  of 
thinking?)  Yes.  I see  more  fault  with  things.  I 
lised  to  accept  and  now  I question  why.”  (63,  1960) 

Again,  none  of  this  contains  a great  insight,  but  the  statements 
and  their  tone  Indicate  that  the  student  has  been  listening,  has 
got  some  general  notion  of  what  was  expected  of  her,  and  has  tuned 
in  to  some  extent.  The  situation  is  far  from  one  of  total  lack  of 
communication. 


) 


) 


In  a different:  s;:yle,  ?jtudent  irS  nanifests  that  she  too  has 
been  reached 2 

(Has  the  Natural  Science  course  altered  your  way  of 
thinking?)  "Yes,  logic  did.  It  made  me  think  that  the 
first  ansvjer  is  not  always  the  true  answer. 

(on  one  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Social  Science  course) 

If  I had  not  read  the  Relation  readingc,  I would  have  no 
idea  of  what  they  said.  You  wouldn’t  think  of  it.  I 
got  to  debating,  was  it  true  or  not,  even  after  I 
read  it. 

(What  would  you  change,  if  you  could  start  again?)  My 
way  of  studying.  X would  know  what’s  expected  of  me  and 
what  to  do.*‘  (^*3.  1960) 


Making  the  student  ‘di^bate  in  his  mind,  was  it  true  or  not”, 
aft^r  • -he  read  a text  was  an  iniportani"  goal  of  *iCWthorn.  Even  if 
Student  P3  had  difficulty  with  the  quantity  and  difficulty  of 
the  readings,  she  was  r.isponding  to  them  in  essentially  the  right 
way. 


Student  03,  whom  I shall  quote  at  length  below,  echoes  the 
same  general  attitude: 

(on  the  intent  of  the  Natural.  Science  course)  ”I  think 
what  they  was  trying  to  do  (sic)  was  get  you  interested  in 
going  further  in  it.  To  give  you  the  inspiration  to  see 
if  you  like  it  and  then  go  ahead. 

(on  the  intent  of  the  Social  Science  course)  So  much  is 
happening  in  the  world.  It's  to  call  your  ruttention  to 
(questions  such  as)  why  is  someone  else  different  than  you. 
Then  too,  it  gets  you  interested  in  reading  other  kinds 
of  material  besides  regular  school  work. . . (on  its 
impact)  I began  to  think  about  more  things . I ask  myself 
more  questions  now  than  I would  before.”  (03,  1960) 


Same  general  attitude,  but  what  a difference.  Student  03  is  more 
personally  involved  than  the  others,  her  response  is  more  active, 
more  imaginative.^  One  of  her  comments  may  well  convey  a genuine 


It  is  interesting  that  this  student,  who  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  one  of  the  successful  ones,  makes  it  clear, 
as  they  did,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  be  ilnfluenced: 

"l  enjoyed  Evolution."  (Did  it  alter  your  way  of  thlnklngc) 
"No,  I was  reading  some  things  about  God.  I just  read  it 
and  forgot  it.  I didn’t  want  to  change  my  ideas."  (03,  1960) 


insight  into  the  early  years  of  Hawthorn: 

"The  purpose  of  Hawthorn  is  to  have  the  teacher  stay 
in  the  background.  And  when  the  teachers  do  stay  in 
the  background,  which  they  didn’t  this  year,  then 
Hawthorn  will  have  achieved  what  it  set  out  to  do.” 

(03,  1960) 

Student  A3,  the  extreme  slow-down,  comes  closest  to  making 
sense  out  of  Hawthorn.  She  even  seems  to  have  overcome  the  common 
definition  of  learning  we  encountered  before: 

(T^at  kind  of  person  would  you  encourage  to  come  to 
Hawthorn?)  ”A  person  who  wants  to  learn;  to  study  and 
know  about  people. 

(on  the  impact  of  the  study  of  atomic  theory)  I felt 
I was  learning  the  history  of  our  sciences.  I was  very 
absorbed  in  It. 

(on  the  influence  of  the  Natural  Science  course)  It  has 
made  me  more  mature.  I stop  and  think  about  things  now. 

It  has  made  me  Interested  In  new  subjects. 

(on  the  intent  of  the  Social  Science  course)  I have  no 
idea.  I tried  to  understand  what  and  why  they  were 
teaching  us,  and  couldn’t.  I couldn’t  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  what  we  did  and  what  we  read.” 

(A3,  1960) 

Even  her  admission  of  defeat  in  figuring  out  the  meaning  and  intent 

of  the  Social  Science  course  is  expressed  in  terms  which  make  sense; 

she  was  looking  for  something  which  was  the  right  thing  to  look 
for.  Contrast  her  response  with  the  complete  inarticulateness  of 
another  answer  to  the  same  question: 

”I  really  don’t  know.  I don’t  know.  I never  thought 
of  it  that  way.”  (L3,  1960) 

Yet,  even  Student  L3  goes  on  to  admit  some  benefit,  and  to  point 
out  where  the  trouble  lay: 

”...  Now,  I haven’t  learned  that  much,  but  what  I 
have,  I guess  it  helps.  I look  at  things  differently. 

I just  wasn’t  ready  for  it  or  any  part  of  college,  I 

guess.”  (L3,  1960) 


The  Obvious  Problems:  Background  and  Time 


The  lack  of  ’’background”  is  the  unanimous  diagnosis  the 
unsuccessful  students  have  of  their  troubles.^- 


(re:  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Natural  Science 
course)  ’’The  theory  of  numbers*  I had  no  back- 
ground in  math.”  (K3,  1960) 


(same  question)  ”I  didn’t  have  a good  high  school 
background  of  math  in  high  school.  I didn’t  have  too 
much  algebra.  Hawthorn  was  hard  for  me,  I didn’t  believe 
it  would  be  that  hard.  I wouldn’t  say  the  courses  were 
demanding.  Mostly  I would  say  I didn’t  have  the  back- 
ground to  be  a student  at  Hawthorn  right  away.  (P3,  1960) 


”l  am  dropping  out  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  I don’t 
have  the  interest  in  college  that  I should  have.  I 
don’t  feel  that  I have  the  background  for  college.  I 
took  the  commercial  course  in  high  school.  (The  parts 
of  the  Natural  Science  course)  were  all  difficult.  I 
had  no  background  in  math  or  science.  Science  could 
be  explained  and  I understood  it,  but  math  didn’t  come 
through.  It  was  not  the  intructor  ...  an  excellent 
teacher.” 


”I  feel  proud  to  be  a Hawthorn  student.  (Yet)  I think  I 
should  be  in  another  program.  I don't  think  I have  the 
background  for  it.”  1960) 

What  do  the  students  mean  by  ’’background”  (a  word  which  I often  use 
myself  in  this  chapter  without  having  even  raised  the  question  of 
its  meaning)?  They  mean  knowledge  of  material  which  is  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  something  else;  thus,  algebra  is  back*’ 
ground  for  a course  in  mathematics.  But  they  also  mean  a familiarity 
with  a certain  way  of  thinking,  which  makes  it  easy,  natural  even, 
to  ’’see”  problems,  to  perceive  the  elements  of  their  solution,  to^^ 
’’know”  the  right  answer  from  the  wrong  one.  Finally,  ’’background 
seems  to  denote  a capacity  to  enjoy  the  challenges  of  learning. 

This  is  how  ’’background  for  college”  and  "interest  in  college  can 
be  almost  synonymous  for  student  G3. 


Slie  successful  studv^nts  in  Seu  III  who  transferred  early  said 
the  same  thing  in  their  1960  interviews: 

’’The  Hawthorn  student  is  required  to  think  abstractly. 

He  must  have  an  inquiring  mind,  and  he  should  have  a 
science  background.”  (13,  1960) 

”I  had  no  background  for  Natural  Science  in  high  school. 

(M3,  1960) 


It  is  interesting  to  discover  how  the  theme  of  background  and 
the  theme  of  time  are  inextricably  intertwined  by  our  unsuccessful 
students.  The  whole  interview  of  Student  03,  in  particular,  is  a 
succession  of  variations  on  these  themes: 

(liJhat  kinds  of  problems  would  you  tell  an  incoming 
Hawthorn  freshman  to  look  for?)  ''He  needs  a lot  of  time 
to  do  the  work.  If  you  don’t  have  the  time,  it  is  very 
difficult. 

(What  kind  of  person  would  you  encourage  to  come  to 
Hawthorn?)  1 V70uid  say  someone  ■/ho''s  smart;  a person 
who  likes  to  read,  read  all  the  time.  I'hey  should  be 
interested  in  science,  especially  in  social  science. 

(Have  you  thought  about  ftark-i^niig  , and  why?)  "I 
don’t  have  enough  time  for  Hawthorn.  I haven’t  any 
algebra  and  they  give  me  astronomy.  It’s  hard.  I 
don’t  seem  to  bo  learnin>i;  anything  that’s  of  benefit 
to  me.  When  we  have,  an  exam,  I just  have  to  memorize 
everything.  That’s  no  way  to  learn. 

(Do  you  think  you  will  stay  to  complete  your  B.A.?)  If 
I don’t  flunk  anything  I’ll  stay;  but  if  I feel  it’s 
too  much  then  I’ll  transfer.  Sometimes  I think  1 should 
get  out  while  the  getting  is  good  (sic). 

(Which  part  of  the  Natural  Science  course  did  you  find 
most  difficult?)  Astronomy.  I didn’t  understand  the 
readings.  1 understand  it  now  that  I’m  through;  but 
at  the  time  1 didn’t  understand  it. 

I enjoyed  Evolution.  I had  never  given  it  much  thought. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  abotit  what  we  might  have 
looked  like  before.  It  was  the  only  subject  that  made 
me  want  to  read  more.  The  others,  1 was  glad  to  get 
through  with. 

(I^hich  part  of  the  Social  Science  course  did  you  find 
most  difficult?)  Complex  Organization.  After  reading 
the  material,  I didn’t  know.^  Some  of  those  readings 
were  awful  difficult.  To  really  understand  it  I would 
have  to  take  a half-hour  to  read  two  or  three  pages. 

(liHiich  do  you  feel  tires  you  more-  work  or  school?) 

School;  sometimes  work.  It  all  depends...  traveling 
all  those  buses  is  what  gets  me.”  (03,  1960) 

What  is  time?  Time  is  how  much  you  can  spend  studying,  if  you 
are  working  your  way  through  college,  and  have  to  travel  by  bus 
(l.e.  wait,  stand,  transfer.)  Time  is  how  absorbed  you  get  in  what 


This  is  clarified  by  her  comment  on  the  parts  she  enjoyed; 
’’Relations  and  Small  Groups.  Socialization.  After 
reading  them,  I could  look  around  and  see  where  they 
applied.  A lot  of  these  things  in  Social  Science  you 
could  put  your  hand  on  and  understand  better  than 
Natural  Science  which  left  you  up  in  the  air.”  (03,  1960) 


you  are  doing,  how  far  you  can  carry  your  initial  interest  (do 
you  like  to  read  all  the  time?).  Time  is  before  the  examination, 
when  you  have  to  fill  your  head  as  much  as  you  can-  and  af^r  the 
examination,  when  you  start  to  understand—  too  late.  Time  is 
when  to  make  a decision,  in  particular  a decision  to  change- 
should  you  try  a little  longer  to  purstie  the  higher  prize,  or 
should  you  adjust  your  aim  as  soon  as  feed-back  comes  in.  Time 
is  what  happened  before,  of  which  you  know  so  little,  and  about 
which  there  is  so  much  to  know.  Tine  is  the  yardstick  of  your 
ability  to  perform;  its  unrelenting  pace  brings  home  to  you  the 
grim  realization  that  you  just  can’t  make  it-  not  if  it  takes  you 
forever  to  absorb  the  content  of  a few  pages  of  readings. 

If  we  are  trying  to  get  a feeling  for  the  traumas  of  students 
from  poorly  educated  homes  who  scored  poorly  on  entrance  tests,  we 
might  well  apply  ourselves  to  the  way  in  which  time  is  experienced 
by  them.  Typically,  I think,  for  the  college  instructor,  and  to  some 
degree  for  the  "good"  student,  understanding  is  instantaneous; 
what  is  communicated  is  supposed  to  be  grasped,  judged,  assimilated 
on  the  spot.  As  a corollary,  a period  of  time  is  valued  in  terms 
of  the  amount  and  quality  of  stimuli  which  it  offers  for  quick 
response,  by  the  mind.^  The  poorly  prepared  student  cannot  adjust 
to  this  rhythm.  As  the  "best"  of  our  eight  unsuccessful  girls 

puts  it: 

"On  the  one  hand.  Hawthorn  takes  more  time  to  get  full 
benefit." 

On  the  other  hand,  one’s  efforts  to  catch  up  are  experienced  as  al- 
ternative ups  and  downs: 

(What  have  been  the  high  points  of  tne  year?)  When  I 
finally  understood  calculus.  Also  when  I was  finally 
able  to  get  up  and  speak  in  speech  class. 

(What  have  been  the  low  points?)  The  time  prior  to  under- 
standing the  courses.  When  I was  lost,  didn’t  know  what  we 
were  doing."  (A3,  1960,  emphasis  mine) 

The  peculiarly  haunting  specter  of  time  appears  even  in  the  way  in 
which  the  better  prepared  students  are  seen  by  one  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful underprivileged  in  this  sequence  of  queations  and  answers: 


^Hence  the  tendency  of  instructors  to  see  to  it  that  each  week 
be  "filled"  with  new  readings;  and  that  written  assignments  propose 
new  tasks  of  intellectual  exercise  in  rapid  succession. 
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(describing  Hawthorn  students)  Sone  are  nice,  but 
some  are  snobs  about  being  in  Hawthorn. 

(VIhat  do  you  think  about  what  goes  on  at  the  student 
center?)  "It’s  okay.  I just  don’t  see  where  they  find 
the  time,  but  the>  seem  to  get  the  best  marks.  They 
are  constantly,  but  they  must  be  smart  to  get 

(What^are  they  most  concerned  about?)  Hawthorn,  the 
riAsses*  how  it’s  going  to  work  out.  _ . 

(What  aie  you  most  concerned  about?)  ^ 

to  be  able  to  stay  in  school.  (KJ,  i»o  ; 

■hp  Only  Asset:  the  Dedlc^^•^on  of  the  Faculty 

The  reliance  on  the  faculty's  willingness  to  listen  and  to  ex- 
,lain  is  all  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  gulf  which  separat 
!ifir  mLtL  habits  and  those  of  the  unsuccessful  students. 

Student  P3  makes  the  point  awkwardly  yet  eloquently. 


fThe  "success"  of  Hawthorn  means)  "good  faculty  people 
tf  unde^rtand  the  students,  because  H^thorn  is  hard  and 

if  the  students  don' t understand  the  ^ju^gnts 

oan’i-  oPt  alonp.  It  puts  Hawthorn  down.  If  the  stuaencs 

don't  get  anything  from  instructors  they  will  drop  Haw- 

(Suwess  means  then?)  Good  Instructors,  good  aon“all"S- 
it's  up  to  the  students  to  make  Hawthorn  a success,  to  do 
their  best."  <^3.  1960) 

the  students  can  do  their  best. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  which  spell  out  the  demands  on 
the  faculty:^ 

"Mr  (Social  Science  instructor)  is  very  nice.  Nice, 

Tn  2fh;  says®  ’fle's  always  eager  to  t^ 

always  with  a smile.  He's  not  srojphy.  or  anything.  I 

»n..lL't  be  afraid  to  talk  to  him.  (P3.  » ) 


S underline  the  various  aspects  which  each  student  picks  up. 
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'• (Natural  Science  instructor)  didn't  like  me 

because  I did  not  understand  the  course.  And  she 
canceled  my  appointment  when  I was  to  see  her  about 
my  failing  mark.”  (K3,  1960) 

”I  think (Social  Science  instructor)  is  a nice 

person  and  he  tries  hard  to  help  us  and  make  us  want  to 
be  Interested  in  the  social  science.  He's  very  dedi- 
cated to  his  work. 

I don't  think (Natural  Science  instructor)  makes 

a good  discussion  leader.  He  can't  keep  the  discussion 
{^oing  at  all.  I have  attended  other  discussion  sessions. 

Mr. 9 he  makes  it  interesting. 

Other  than  attending  classes,  I never  speak  with  them." 

(L3,  1960) 

(Natural  Science  discussions)  "gave  me  a better  under- 
standing of  lectures.  An  excellent  teacher.  He  made 
things  clear. 

(Social  Science  discussions)  I got  nothing  during  the 
first  semester.  I didn't  like  the  instructor.  He  would 

only  discuss  his.  project  at University...  perhaps 

he  contributed  to  my  bad  feeling  about  the  beginning, 
(favorite  faculty  member)  seems  to  have  a personal. 

Interest  in  every  student;  awfully  sweet.  (But,  when 
asked  about  faults)  She  is  forgetful." 

(G3,  1960) 

(Natural  Science  discussions)  "If  I have  problems,  I'd 
try  to  talk  to  ray  instructor.  But  he  wans't  much  help. 

I still  don't  feel  free  to  express  myself. 

(Natural  Science  instructor)  The  only  objection  I have  to 
him,  he  talks  very  fast  and  doesn't  seem  too  sure  of  him- 
self. The  only  thing  I don't  like  about  him,  he  gets  too 
involved  in  things  not  pertaining  to  the  class.  He  just 
talks  and  talks.  He  gives  you  the  impression  that  he 
thinks  he's  perfect. 

(Social  Science  discussions)  This  semester  I haven't 
gotten  anything  out  of  them.  I don't  think  my  instructor 
this  semester  likes  working  with  students.  He  acts  like 
his  wav  of  thinking  is  the  only  way. 

Mr.  (Social  Science  instructor)  never  seems  to 

have  time,  whereas  Mr. (Natural  Science  instructor) 

will  go  all  out  to  ask  when  it's  convenient  for  you.  But 

Mr.  (Social  Science  instructor),  you'll  have  to 

see  him  when  it's  convenient  for  him. 


1 

She  says  elsewhere  that  she  "didn't  enjoy  the  social  science." 


} 


(Other  Social  Science  instructor)  He  is  very  under- 
standing and  he  does  not  beat  around  the  bush.  He ^11 
come  right  out  and  tell  you."  (03,  1960) 


"Mr. 


(Social  Science  instructor)  is  very  different; 
Not  the  kind  of  person  who  makes  much  of  an 


too  meek.  — 

impression.  But  a good  instructor.  He  made  the  subject 

interesting.^ 

Mrs.  (Natural  Science  instructor)  has  a 

wonderful  mind,  is  well  educated,  knows  how  to  get  the 
subject  matter  across  to  ^students*  She  is  the  type  o 
person  I admire  . her  speaking  and  her  understanding 
(are)  the  type  I have  respect  for."  (A3,  I960) 

The  composite  picture  of  the  ideal  instructor  staggers 
Imagination.  The  instructor  must  treat  all  students  equally  well, 
no  matter  how  successful  they  are.  He  should  go  out  o 
iiake  them  feel  welcome,  especially  if  they  have  received  a bad  grade 
recently  (lest  they  feel  he  does  not  like  them  or  has  no  time  for 
them.)  He  must  make  the  discussions  interesting  to  the  students 
without  speaking  too  much,  especially  not  about  any  favorite  pro- 
ject of  his.  He  must  listen,  and  understand  what  the  students 
have  to  say,  especially  if  they  find  it  difficult  to  express  them- 
selves. He  shouldn’t  act  the  superior  being,  but  he  should  not  e 
too  meek  either.  He  should  be  "nice",  but  he  should  also  come 
right  out  and  say  clearly  what  he  has  to  say  (especially  by  way 
of  criticism  or  advice,  I presume.)  He  should  take  a personal 
interest  in  all  students,  and  at  the  same  time  not  overcommit  him- 
self and  lose  track  of  things.  The  range  of  demands  does  not  re- 
flect differences  among  the  students;  they  would  all  agree  on 
these  demands.  What  it  reflects  is  the  depth  and  complexity  of 

the  needs. 


These  students,  as  they  readily  recognize,  are  not  prepared 
to  start  college.  Their  families,  usually  close-knit,  have  no  idea 
of  what  college  is  like,  and  only  the  most  elementary  ideas  of 
what  it  is  for.  The  shock  of  transition  from  high  school  is 

bound  to  be  severe: 


"I  di ’ nothing  but  study  all  during  school,  and  I 
still  failed.  I didn’t  have  to  do  much  in  high  school. 

It  was  a shock  to  see  how  much  I had  to  do  here. 

teachers  and  their  methods  are  very  different.  (K3,  1960) 


^This  student  thought  of  transferring  because  of  her  dislike 
for  the  Social  Science  course. 
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"I  studied  hard  in  high  school,  but  I didn't  here... 

I couldn't  sit  down  and  do  my  work.  My  mind  wouldn't 
stay  on  it.  C^hen  I get  bad  grades)  I just  sit  and 
worry  rather  than  do  something  about  it....*'  (L3,  1960) 


"We  were  told  vrhat  to  do  in  high  school, 
they  left  it  up  to  you.  Th:<.s  isn't  good 
since  I shirk  responsibility  if  it's  ny 


In  college 
for  me 

> • < II 

cecj.sic-i. 


(G3,  i960) 


The  shock  is  so  severe  that,  x/hatever  form  it  takes,  the  student 
starts  failing  behind,  and  gets  caught  in  the  vicious  circle  of 
collecting  poor  grades  and  worrying  himself  into  a paralysis  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  will. 


As  we  noticed  before,  Hawthorn  is  equipped  to  educate,  and 
to  educate  well,  students  from  uneducated  families  even  coming 
from  mediocre  high  schools,  and  with  poor  entrance  scores 
as, long  as  they  were  able  to  get  passing  grades  during  their  fresh- 
man year,  it  Is  the  failing  student  with  xv^hom  it  could  not  cope, 
in  spite  of  the  best  mutual  intentions. 

It  is  a little  sad  that  the  girl  who  said: 

"My  dad  reads  pocket  books  about  slave  girls,  Mother 
reads  Good  Housekeeping  and  the  newspapaer.  I'm 
interested  in  novels,  some  of  the  classics...  " (G3,  1960) 

had  to  drop  out  of  Hawthorn  at  the  end  of  her  freshman  year. 

^ This  raises,  of  course,  the  question  of  grading;  its  basis,  its 
value,  its  impact  on  students.  The  present  study  does  not  tell  me 
x^hether  the  students  who  received  pcor  grades  were  properly  evaluated, 
early  in  their  career,  as  incapable  of  serious  academic  work;  or 
whether  it  xvas  the  fact  that  they  received  poor  grades  that  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  achieve  academic  success  ever.  There  is 
little  doubt,  from  our  data,  that  the  bad  grades  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  the  students,  albeit  rather  brusquely,  to  some  of  the  facts 
of  life  of  higher  education-  the  need  for  time,  for  quiet  and  concen- 
tration, for  hard  work.  On  the  other  hand,  grades  are  often  given 
by  instructors  on  a rather  intuitive  basis.  If  they  recognize  in 
the  student  a mind  akin  to  theirs,  he  gets  a good  grade.  If  they 
cannot  make  sense  of  his  reasoning,  or  detect  a lack  of  interest 
in  the  topic,  he  gets  a bad  grade.  Such  a global  diagnosis  telle 
little  except  that  the  student  is  like  or  unlike  the  instructor 
(which  the  student  can  easily  interpret  as  being  liked  or  disliked 
by  him.)  What  the  student  needs  is  an  insight  into  his  ovm  strengths 
and  weaknesses;  otherwise  he  finds  himself  in  front  of  a rather  un- 
comfortable dilemma-  should  he  do  more  of  the  same?  should  he  do 
somethings  entirely  different,  and  if  so,  what? 
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CONCLUSION  ON  ALL  STUDENTS  FROM  LOW  EDUCATION  BACKGROUND 

WHATEVER  THEIR  TEST  SCORES 

There  are  important  differences  between  the  three  sets  we 
have  studied  so  far.  One  could  look  at  these  differences,  how- 
ever, as  variations  on  the  same  theme,  or  rather,  on  a few  main 

themes , 

First,  what  do  thev  expect  from  college?  In  both  Set  I and 
Set  III>  students  change  their  orientation  but  little.  In  Set  II 
they  change  it  to  a much  larger  extent.  Is  some  strange' variable  : 
with  a U-shaped  distribution  hidden  here?  I do  not  think  so. 

It  seems  rather  that  the  problem  common  to  all  these  students  is 
that  they  know  nothing  about  college.  Those  who  do  well  on  their 
entrance  tests  must  have  been  singled  out  by  high  school  teachers 
who  gave  them  confidence  that  they  could  succeed  in  what  they  under- 
took- hence  their  assurance.  Those  who  do  poorly  on  their  entrance 
tests  might  well  have  faced  the  skepticism  of  high  school  teachers 
or  counsellors  or  university  admission  officers  about  their  chances 
in  college.  These  students  might  cling  all  the  more  to  their  plans 
(with  the  no  less  stubborn  encouragement  of  their  parents)  as  if 
the  will  to  succeed  were  the  surest  guarantee  of  success.  Thus, 
students  in  both  Set  I and  Set  III  act  in  ignorance  of  their  al- 
ternatives. Students  in  Set  II,  whose  capacities  are  more  ordinary, 
may  feel  that  their  destiny  lies  less  exclusively  in  their  own 
hands.  They  are  more  willing  to  look  around  them,  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  feedback  of  grades,  to  pay  attention  to  what  they  actually 
like  to  do.  Not  all  of  them  take  advantage  of  this  favorable 
latitude.  Some  may  feel  that  indecision,  hesitation  between  alter- 
natives* should  be  shunned  as  the  mark  of  the  adolescent.  They  may 
consider  that  a firm.  Irreversible  choice  of  career  will  bring  them 
close  to  adult  status.  All  in  all,  considering  the  tendency  of  an 
ill-educated  family  to  be  very  much  unprepared  for  what  Erikson 
calls  the  "psycho-social  moratorium"  of  adolescence,  it  is  remark- 
able that  we  have  found  so  many  students  who  do  redefine  their 

goals. 

Second,  the  strangeness  of  Hawthorn.  Students  in  Set  III,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  are  the  most  pathetic  in  their  dismay.  But  what 
is  at  the  heart  of  their  trouble  is  present  in  Set  II  and  even  in 
Set  I.  Those  very  facts  which  students  in  Set  III  are  so  dis- 
traught not  to  be  able  to  get  into  their  heads,  students  ^ 

are  systematically  learning  in  courses  outside  Hawthorn.  All  our 
students  from  poorly  educated  families  hold  the  view  that  the  mind 
is  a container  to  be  filled,  rather  than  a power  to  develop  in  per- 
petual interchange.  The  cry  for  structure  and  clarity  comes  from 

them  all. 


Third,  the  importance  of  work»^  Students  in  Set  III  have  to 
work  very  hard  if  they  want  to  achieve  any  degree  of  sucess.  Stu- 
dents in  Set  I do  not  have  to  work  but  want  to  (unless  they  are  of 
the  small  subset  who  have  thrown  caution  to  the  wind.)  Students 
in  Set  II  are  again  in  the  intermediary  position  which  gives  them 
greater  freedom  of  choice.  They  don’t  have  to  work  as  much  as  do 
students  in  Set  III;  they  don’t  like  to  work  as  much  as  students  in 
Set  I.  Some  of  them  react  to  this  situation  of  uncertainty  by 
proclaiming  how  much  they  want  (or  need)  to  work.  Others  react  by 
exerting  themselves  only  if  and  when  the  work  is  relevant  to  them- 
if  it  makes  sense.  This  explains  that  Set  II  furnishes  the  £ 

clearest  indication  of  the  conflicting  ethos  of  work  and  meaning. 

Finally  then,  what  is  Hawthorn  for  all  these  students  from  a 
poorly  educated  background?  Clearly,  Hawthorn  is  various  things 
to  various  people.  For  a few  students  it  has  been  a good  ''gen- 
©ral”  supplement,  something  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  not 
something  which  should  turn  him  into  an  intellectual  or  alter  his 
values  or  his  career  goals.  For  some  it  has  been  a mistake, 
taking  him  away  from  his  goals,  giving  him  a too  light  or  too  heavy 
diet;  not  what  he  was  looking  for,  though  some  aspects  of  it  might 
have  been  enjoyable  or  even  helpful.  For  some,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  scmething  which  has  oriented  or  reoriented  him;  and  has 
given  him  life,  a chance  to  find  himself  or  his  better  self.  For 
a larger  number  still,  it  has  been  something  which  gave  him  a 
sense  of  standards,  and  an  orientation  (mostly  intellectual). 

He  received  his  professional  training  largely  elsewhere,  but  still 
he  appreciates  the  opportunity  Hawthorn  gave  him  to  develop  his 


I mean  by 
of  study. 


this,  not  a job. 


but  the  disciplined  regular  grind 
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own  ideas,  and  make  fresh  approaches  to  his  own  values. 


1 


This  is  how  I would  distribute  the  fifty  students  from  poorly 

educated  backgrounds 

a)  Students  L2,  Q2,  Z2,  H3,  M3;  unclass if i able  for  lack  of  interview 

b)  Students  Bl,  FI,  C2,  G2,  U2,  M2,  T2,  G3,  13,  K3,  L3,  P3;  they  did 
not  adjust  to  Hawthorn. 

c)  Students  J2,  R2,  03;  they  would  have  adjusted  to  Hawthorn,  but 
lacked  preparation  or  time. 

d)  Students  D2,  K2,  P2,  W2,  Y2,  A3,  B3,  C3,  J3,  M3;  Hawthorn 
served  them  minimally  (i.e.  less  than  it  intended). 

e)  Students  El,  Gl,  A2,  F2,  12,  S2,  V2;  Hawthorn  served  them  max- 
mally  (i.e.  more  than  it  intended.) 

f)  Students  Al,  Cl,  Dl,  B2,  E2,  H2,  M2,  02,  U2,  X2,  D3,  E3,  F3; 
Their  response  is  what  Hawthorn  was  aiming  for.  It  is  a 
measure  of  Hawthorn's  success  that  this  last  subgroup  should 
be  as  large  as  it  is;  and  even  more  that  it  should  comprise 
students  from  a broad  spectrum  of  talent. 


) 
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SET  FOUR 


STUDENTS  WITH  A LOW  CAPACITY  TO  PERFORM 
FROM  EDUCATED  BACKGROUND 


The  last  group  for  consideration  is  a small  set  of  eight 
students.  The  range  in  their  test  scores^  differs  from  that  of 
Set  III  only  in  that  it  does  not  luito  reach  the  same  lower 
depths.  Table  5 gives  the  basic  details. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  next  to  students  whose  family  has  little 
idea  of  what  college  is  like,  students  whose  talent  could  not  match 
their  parents’  expectations  present  f:he  college  with  its  greatest 
challenge.  These  students  do  nor  lack  a model,  they  have  one  which 
is  inaccessible  to  them.  The  question  here  becomes;  did  the  college 
provide  these  students  with  the  opportunity  to  redefine  themselves, 
find  their  own  calling,  pursue  goals? 

Set  IV  consists  of  two  men  and  six  women.  Two  women  trans- 
ferred out  of  Hawthorn  during  the  first  year,  then  dropped  out  of 
school  altogether  during  the  following  semester.  The  rest  stayed 
In  Hawthorn:  two  men  and  two  women  graduated;  two  women  slowed 
down.  Three  graduates  have  changed  their  oreintation  quite  dras- 
tically, while  a woman  has  pursued  her  plans  to  become  a primary 
school  teacher.  The  slow-downs  have  stuck  to  their  original  plans 
(science  and  medicine.)  The  drop-outs  did  not  budge  from  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  school  teachers  during  their  short  stay  in 
school. 


Let  us  note  that  these  students  did  not  come  from  better  high 
schools  than  students  from  a low  education  background  taken  as  a 
* whole.  Within  Set  IV  it  is  as  if  the  higher  the  education  of  the 
parents,  the  lower  the  rating  of  the  high  school  to  which  they 
sent  their  child.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  high  school, 
in  this  set  as  in  previous  ones,  seems  to  be  completely  unrelated 
to  the  quality  of  the  student’s  performance,  whether  on  entrance 
tests  or  during  the  first  year  of  college  or  at  the  end  of  four 
years . 


Additional  data  of  interest  (including  date  of 
z\4(1963)  stayed  in  Hawthorn  graduated  late 
B4(1963)  stayed  in  Hawthorn 
C4(1960)  transferred  early 
D4(1963)  stayed  in  Havjthorn 
E4(  — ) transferred  early 
F4(1963)  stayed  in  Hawthorn 
G4(1963)  stayed  in  Hawthorn 
H4(1963)  steiyed  in  Hawthorn 


graduated  late 
slowed-down 
graduated  late 
dropped  out  early 
slowed-down 
slowed-down 
graduated  late 


interview  used) 
ordinary  (C) 
excellent (B-) 
poor (C-) 
excellent  (B) 
poor (C-) 
poor(C-) 
poor  (C) 
ordinary  (C) 
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SOME  DATA  OK  STUDENTS  IN  SET  IV 
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Examining  the  interviews  of  the  six  students  who  stayed  in 
Hawthorn,  I will  first  look  at  the  traits  they  have  in  comnon,  and 
contrast  these  to  the  traits  I detected  among  the  students  whose 
entrance  test  scores  were  equally  low,  but  who  came  from  poorly 
educated  backgrounds.  Then,  I will  examine  the  case  of  each 
student  in  turn;  starting  with  those  whose  parents  were  most  highly 
educated,  to  gauge  the  range  of  problems  and  of  solutions  avail- 
able to  students  whose  ability  does  not  match  their  parents 
achievement . 


A.  COI-IPARISOK  BETWEEN  TWO  SETS  OF  LOW  SCORERS: 

SET  III  AND  SET  IV 

It  is  strikinf^  to  read  the  interviews  of  these  students 
cominp:  from  educated  families  immediately  after  studying  those 
in  Set  III.  Both  groups  of  students  who  were  interviewed  made 
scores  on  entrance  tests  very  similar  in  range;  hence,  their 
problems  in  adjusting  tc  the  academic  tasks  should  have  been  equally 
grave.  Actually,  on  several  important  points,  the  reactons  of 
the  students  from  highly  educated  families  are  the  polar  opposites 
to  the  reactions  of  students  from  poorly  educated  families.  Where 
students  in  the  previous  category  displayed  a sense  of  frustration 
even  of  threat;  here  we  find  ease.  l»Ihere  there  was  suspicion  of 
the  faculty's  motives  and  practices;  here  we  find  a remarkably 
accurate  perception  of  them.  I'lhere  there  was  resentment  of  snob- 
bish fellow  students,  here  there  is  tolerance  and  understanding, 
i will  document  in  some  detail  this  overall  impression. 

Instead  of  bewilderment,  easy  adjustment 

The  only  complaint  one  hears  from  this  new  set  of  students 
is  about  the  amount  of  work.  Describing  her  problems  in  adjust- 
ment, the  student  with  the  wrost  test  scores  simply  says. 

"I  knew  the  mechanics  of  Hawthorn,  the  lectures  and 
discussion  periods,  but  I had  a little  trouble  adjust- 
ing to  the  work  load.  But  after  the  first  year  I 
became  adjusted.  I found  it  was  mainly  up  to  you  to 
go  to  the  instructors  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

That  was  my  biggest  problem,  the  requirements  of 
each  class. 

If  one  puts  oneself  totally  into  the  work,  he  can 
gain  a great  deal  from  attending  Hawthorn."  (H4) 

Notice  the  matter-of-fact  tone.  No  hint  of  disorientation  and 
despair-  the  same  thing  is  true  of  other  students  whose  scores 
are  also  among  the  lowest: 

"My  major  problem  was  with  Social  Science.  I had  no 
difficulty  with  instructors.  The  difficulty  was  in 
keeping  an  interest  goinp.  in  the  subject."  (G4) 

(My  problem  was)  "just  with  the  great  quantities  of 


The  following  parallel  is  drawn  from  the  convergent  evidence 
of  five  out  of  the  six  interviews  taken  in  1963.  The  aberrant  case 
will  be  examined  later  (p.l91.)* 
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reading  natter  and  adjusting  this  with  your  other 
classes  and  trying  to  get  papers  written  and  all  of 
this  in  a short  period  of  time.  (Were  there  other 
problems?)  That  was  my  main  problem.'*  (F4) 

Not  one  of  these  students  echoes  the  complaint,  sc  frequent 
among  those  from  poorly  educated  families , that  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  what  was  going  on.  Instead  they  see  Hawthorn  as 
appealing  to  their  curiosity » as  providing  them  with  an  incentive 
to  work,  as  enabling  them  to  work  in  depth,  intelligently, 
independently.  Even  the  two  stuaeiits  who  have  not  yet  graduateo 
are  very  definite  on  this: 

(spelling  out  the  advice  she  would  give  a freshman)  I d 
mention 'the .Natural;  Science  Department,  the  e'icellent  pro- 
fessors, whom  to  see  in  case  cf  academic  trouble.  iM 
caution  them  .about  being  too  lackadaisical  regarding 
Hawthorn.  The  rest  must  be  experienced.  There's  plenty 
of  room  at  Hawthorn  to  be  independent  and,  if  you  want 
to  work,  work.*'  (G4) 

L.A.  you  just  discuss  five  plots,  whereas  in  Hawthorn 
you  discuss  five  plots  and  everything  around  it  and 
above  it  that  can  be  drawn  into  it.  In  L.A.  you  can't 
do  as  much  and  you  don't  lerrn  as  much.  The  teachers 
don't  go  into  the  subject  in  depth  and  are  not  willing 
to  take  the  time  with  you  to  pursue  the  subject  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  course. 

I think  they  (Hawthorn)  have  succeeded.  I could  see  it  in 
the  student  body  as  a whole.  I can  see  it  in  myself.  I 
read  a lot  more  now  and  I don't  have  any  fear  of  jumping 
into  a subject  I don't  know  anything  about.”  (F4) 

The  same  theme  is  found,  in  more  forceful  terms,  in  comments 
made  by  Student  D4; 

”L.A.  is  a factory  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  mech- 
anics. I'm  talking  about  the  lower  courses.  They  teach 
in  a conventional  wayj  they're  boring,  intellecturally 
constipated  and  emotionally  too-  the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
There  are  hints  of  this  in  Hawthorn,  but  the  classes  are 
smaller  and  closer  knit.  There  is  a more  personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  teachers-  more  freedom  to  say  what  you 
want.  They  don't  condemn  you  for  thinking  as  they  do 
in  L.A.  If  you  go  out  on  a limb,  you  won't  get  chopped 

down..." 

And  again  the  student  least  equipped,  in  terms  of  entrance 
scores,  on  the  whole  reflects  a strangely  placid  satisfaction 
with  her  college  experience,  insisting  as  she  does  on  the  fact 
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that  she  knew  what  to  expect  and  was  not  disappointed? 


*'I  think  Hawthorn  has  accoinplished  its  goal.  I've 
been  pleased  with  my  education  at  Hawthorn.  It  was 
exactly  explained  to  me  before  I came.  And  I found 
it  stimulating  and  thought-provoking  and  rewarding." 

(H4) 

While  students  in  Set  III  were  afraid  to  ask  for  explanations 
because  somehow  these  tended  to  confuse  the  pic'^ure  even  more, 
students  in  the  present  category  could  find  meaning  in  what  vjas 
explained  to  them.  It  is  plain  that  they  had  a command  of  the 
teachers’  language  which  the  other  students  were  lacking. 

Instead  of  suspicion,  trust 

Of  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  students  from  an  educated 
background  should  have  a command  of  the  vocabulary  used  by  their 
professors;  but  communication  is  not  only  a matter  of  vocabulary. 

It  also  requires  that  the  student  be  sufficiently  free  from  worry 
to  open  his  mind  to  whatever  message  is  intended.  One  might  have 
expected  that  students  in  this  set  v/ould  be  paralyzed  by  the 
feeling  that  the  faculty  had  the  same  high  expectations  of  them 
as  did  their  parents.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Thus,  Student 
F4,  who  was  under  the  greatest  pressure  from  her  parents,  (when 
asked  what  they  expected  from  her  she  answers,  "All  A’s,  that’s 
the  easiest  way  to  sum  it  up."),  saw  the  faculty  as  interested  in 
the  long-range  development  of  the  students.  She  speaks  of  the 
faculty  as  exercising  only  a subtle,  almost  gentle  pressure  on 
students : 

(The  faculty  wants  the  student)  "to  come  out  better 
equipped  at  the  end  of  four  years  than  the  regular  L.A. 
student.  I mean  equipped  with  the  tools  that  will  help 
him  to  develop  himself  ten  years  from  now. 

(When  asked  whether  the  faculty  wants  students  to  be 
intellectr.air.,  or  bound  for  graduate  school,  or  committed 
to  a lot  of  self-change)  I think  the  way  they’re  doing 
it,  the  ways  they  are  trying  to  change  you,  are  done  on 
a constructive  basis  so  that  if  you  don't  want  to  do  all 
three  you  are  still  able  to  do  one  or  the  other.  I 
think  it  has  worked  for  me,  because  it  has  presented 
just  enough  of  the  positive  aspects  of  graduate  school 
to  encourage  you  or  to  give  you  an  incentive  to  go  on. 

It  wasn’t  forced  on  you,  but  it  was  a subtle,  underlying 
type  of  thing,"  (F4) 

Granted  that  this  student  might  still  feel  some  pressure,  as  is 
suggested  by  her  switching  from  "me"  to  the  impersonal  "you"  in 
the  answer  immediately  above,  there  is  still  a striking  contrast 
between  her  reaction  to  her  family’s  expectations  and  to  the 
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expectations  of  the  faculty.  Far  from  beins  the  agents  of 
parents'  ambitions,  the  faculty  members  are  seen  as  having  a kind 
of  alliance  with  the  student  herself,  and  to  have  given  her  an 
opportunity  to  develop  safely  at  her  o\>m  pace. 

This  impression  of  an  alliance  is  confirmed  by  other 
students  in  this  category: 

"It  seems  like  there  has  been  more  incentive  to  me 
at  Hawthorn  because  of  the  close  contact  between  the 
students  and  the  professors.  The  professors  give  the 
student  a feeling  that  if  he  (the  student)  does  not 
do  well  it  reflects  back  on  the  professor  and  the 
other  students  as  well.  It  tends  to  make  the  stu- 
dent work  harder."  (H4) 

(on  faculty's  goals)  "I  think  that  the  faculty  wants 
you  to  make  the  most  of  what  you  are  doing  right  now, 
and  if  you  do  that  you  can't  help  being  interested  in 
graduate  school.  They  present  many  viewpoints,  hoping 
that  you  will  find  yourself  and  know  where  you  stand." 

(G4) 

(The  faculty's  goals  are)  "to  develop  in  the  student 
an  appreciation  for  learning,  and  correct  knowledge  of 
how  to  pursue  the  learning,  besides  the  energy  to  do 
so,  and  also  ideas.  It  has  worked  for  me  by  encour- 
aging me  to  keep  trying,  whatever  my  goals  were." 

(B4) 

"What  they  (faculty)  stress  is  acquiring  something 
out  of  school,  so  the  students  can  make  up  their  own 
mind  about  what  they  x^ant  to  do.  They  (faculty) 
don't  really  try  to  push  graduate  school  on  anyone. 

It  has  worked  for  me-  I know  what  I want  to  do.  I 
can  make  up  my  mind."  (D4) 

How  far  we  are  from  the  picture  of  a faculty  scheming  to  impose 
its  hidden  goals  on  defenseless  students’.  Student  D4  could  be 
taken  to  speak  for  this  x^hole  set  of  students  x^hen  he  says: 
"There's  a lot  of  honesty  in  the  teachers,"-  a remark  which  is 
not  inspired  by  blind  trust,  for  he  is  ax?are  of  the  risks  X7hich 
were  involved  in  experimenting  in  the  field  of  education.  "They 
might  have  created  a monster,"  he  reflects,  "but  they  didn't." 

Instead  of  resistance,  willingness  to  be  influenced 

In  keeping  with  this  relationship  of  trust  with  the  faculty, 
there  is  a considerable  readiness  to  be  influenced  by  them.  Here 
again  the  contrast  with  the  previous  category  of  students  is 
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striking.  Where  some  of  the  students  from  a low  education  back- 
ground took  pains  to  say  that  if  they  had  changed  it  was  just  that 
they  had  grown  older,  one  from  our  present  category  spontaneously 
denies  that  this  is  an  adequate  explanation: 

"Among  the  senior  class  a number  of  students  have  very 
set  goals,  definite  opinions.  They  value  the  experience 
they  have  had  and  have  gained.  They  are  not  the  (same) 
people  who  entered,  and  it*s  not  because  they*ve  aged. 

(when  asked  if  her  values  have  developed)  Yes,  I hope 
so.  I would  not  be  happy  if  I was  the  same  person  as 
entered.  College  experience  added  something  to  life  which 
a person  not  in  college  does  not  receive,  an  outlook. 

Values  are  not  so  much  changed  as  sharpened.  I know 
myself  better  now  than  when  I entered.’*  (G4) 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  students  did  not  find  themselves 
shaken  up  by  some  of  their  experiences  in  college.  When  asked 
whether  Hawthorn  helped  her  appreciate  her  own  background  or 
tended  to  uproot  her,  the  same  student,  G4,  goes  on  to  say: 

’’Definitely  it  made  me  appreciate  my  own  background,  and 
at  times  I thank  God  that  I have  one!  I*m  thinking 
especially  of  a religious-social  background.  I had  a 
good  home,  a firm  faith  to  fall  back  on.  (I‘Jhat  upset 
you?)  The  Social  Science  course  when  I first  came  in. 

You  have  to  have  something  to  work  from,  and  if  you’ve 
got  nothing,  then  it*s  utter  confusion.  At  least  I 
had  a background  for  comparison."  (G4) 

Other  students  mention  a similar  impact: 

**There’s  so  much  knowledge  that’s  thrown  at  you  at 
once.  Especially  in  Social  Science  and  Natural 
Science,  when  you  start  out.  Everything  seems  at 
first  to  be  on  a relative  level  and  if  you’re  not  used 
to  it,  it  can  be  quite  upsetting. 

(with  regard  to  religious  uprooting)  Yes,  I suppose 
it  would.  It’s  easy  to  see  how  it  could....  by  treating 
everything  with  a certain  objectivity.  By  treating 
institutions,  like  this,  of  which  religion  is  one. 

It  seems  to  fit  into  a pattern  and  becomes  less 
personal."  (D4) 

But  these  same  students  find  that  the  influence  has  been  a 
wholesome  one.  Student  D4  concludes  his  reflection  on  his  own 
development  by  Sc-;  *.ng: 

’’Hawthorn  has  helped  me  to  know  who  I really  am.  It 
has  let  me  develop  whatever  potential  I have."  (D4) 
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student  D4  has  completely  changed  his  plans  for  the  future  during 
his  years  in  college.  This  might  account  for  the  definiteness 
of  his  statement.  Student  B4>  who  has  become  a teacher,  as  she 
planned  from  the  beginning,  is  much  more  tentative  about  herself 
but  reveals  thereby  how  much  she  does  know  of  the  ways  in  which 
one  develops,  and  how  much  she  has  indeed  been  free  to  develop 
at  her  own  pace: 

(on  the  question  of  development  in  values  and  ideals)  ”1 
have  changed  my  values,  but  they  are  not  fully  developed 
yet,  so  I'm  not  sure  in  what  way  (they  have  changed). 

I reorganized  my  values  too." 

(for  her,  the  uprooting  from  her  background  consisted  of) 
this  idea  of  living  not  for  the  material  side  of  life 
but  rather  for  what  you  can  experience  in  life,  what  you 
can  see  and  what  you  can  learn. 

(on  the  question  of  whether  Hawthorn  clarified  or  con- 
fused  the  picture  of  who  she  is)  I think  it  added  con- 
fusion, which  is  always  the  best  way  of  making  you  think 
about  it." 

Student  G4,  when  asked  this  same  last  question,  answers: 

"It  helped  me  to  know  who  I am,  where  and  why  I'm 
going.  (^\fhat  in  particular  helped?)  Affiliation  with 
the  faculty  of  Natural  Science.  (How?)  I feel  com- 
munion with  them-  people  who  know  science.  (G4) 

Now  Student  G4  had  particularly  low  scores  in  both  the  Test  of 
Critical  Thinking  and  in  Quantitative  Ability.  We  might  well 
have  expected  her  to  feel  very  threatened  by  the  Natural  Science 
faculty  and  the  difficult  material  that  they  had  to  offer,  es- 
pecially during  the  first  semester  (math  and  logic.)  Instead, 
she  found  her  instructor  a real  inspiration,  felt  encouraged  by 
him.  The  word  "communion"  which  she  uses  clearly  indicates 
security  and  a sense  of  self-fulfillment. 

Instead  of  thirsting,  for  sympathy,  extending  sympathy 

Still  there  is  something  in  the  relationship  between  these 
students  and  the  faculty  which  is  even  more  surprising;  and  which 
is  in  even  greater  contrast  with  the  outlook  of  students  from  low  ed- 
ucation background;  the  amount  to  which  they  can  take  the  viewpoint 
of  the  instructors,  as  it  were,  and  express  their  aspirations, 
their  problems,  their  values.  We  find  very  little  emphasis  in  the 
interviews  of  this  set  of  students  on  the  kindness,  patience,  or 
friendliness  of  the  faculty.  Rather  they  are  seen  as  first-rate 
educators,  scholars,  intellectuals-  faced  with  the  difficult  task 
of  starting  a college: 


"A  faculty  member,  in  order  to  come  into  a situation 
like  Hawthorn,  has  to  want  to  be  a part  of  the  great 
challenge  Hawthorn  is.  A professor  at  Hawthorn  would 
have  to  be  a person  interested  in  improving  higher 
education  through  independent  study. 

(but  also)  They  had  to  start  from  scratch  as  far  as 
buildings,  setting  up  classes,  problems  of  mechanics 
that  would  apply  to  anything  new."  (H4) 

(The  faculty  member)  "on  the  whole  is  an  educator.  As 
much  as  he  may  protest  the  response  of  the  students,  at 
times,  he  is  as  much  interested  as  the  student  is.  This 
is  why  he  stays.  In  the  long  run  these  are  men  and 
women  who  must  have  an  interest  in  the  structure  and  ed- 
ucational view  of  the  college. 

(and  on  the  question  of  Hawthorn’s  main  problem)  The 
Social  Science  Department-  not  its  purpose  but  rather 
its  format."  (G4) 

Notice  how  carefully  Student  G4  distinguishes  between  purpose 
and  format,  while  so  many  students  in  the  previous  category 
doubted  the  faculty’s  purpose  because  they  were  baffled  by  the 
format.  But  the  acuteness  of  perception  goes  further.  When 
asked  about  the  characteristics  of  the  faculty,  she  takes  as  an 
example  the  very  type  of  behavior  which  could  be  most  misleading- 
the  faculty  member  who  shows  disapproval  of  students’  reactions 
to  college  policy.  She  knows  that  one  should  not  take  such  be- 
havior at  face  value. 

Instead  of  resentment  of  other  students,  tolerance 

Thus  far  I have  shown  evidence  that  the  students  in  Set  IV 
are  strikingly  at  ease  in  the  college,  and  in  their  relationships 
with  the  faculty.  However,  what  of  their  relationships  with  the 
other  students?  Shouldn’t  these  students  from  educated  families 
but  with  limited  ability  be  particularly  susceptible  to  irritation 
at  the  performance  and  general  behavior  of  m.ore  gifted  students? 
No,  here  again  their  main  trait  is  understanding  the  other.  Even 
when  snobbishness  is  mentioned  there  always  follows  some  statement 
which  partly  explains,  partly  excuses  it: 

"I  think  at  times  some  students  try  to  place  themselves 
above  other  students-  trying  to  show  they  know  more  than 
the  other  students-  a tendency  to  have  a snobbish  feeling. 
Whether  it  is  fear  nn  their  part  or  confidence  I don’t 
know." 

Student  F4  goes  on  to  say  about  small  discussion  groups: 

"I  think  they  are  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  a 
college.  They  give  us  a feeling  that  you  are  learning  more 
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than  just  .^raight  from  the  book.  You  are  getting 
knowledge  from  your  instructor  and  fellow  students 
as  well  as  book-knowledge."  (F4) 

Not  only  does  she  try  to  understand  what  led  some  students  to 
be  snobbish,  but  she  shows  a great  deal  of  willingness  to  learn 
from  students  who  spoke  up  in  duscussions. 

Student  D4  rather  freely  mixes  criticism,  analysis, 
and  praise: 

(at  the  Hawthorn  center)  "Students  have  given  Hawthorn  a 
a reputation.  I rather  like  it,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

It’s  the  kind  of  thing  the  average  Qollege  student, 
the  fraternity  bey,  would  look  down  on.  It’s  a kind 
of  rebellious  thing  and  I’m  all  for  it.  It  breaks 
the  image  of  Joe  College  boy. 

The  student  community  is  fairly  close  knit-  they  get 
things  done.  The  community  of  students  I know  are 
between  middle-middle  class  and  lower-middle  class, 
and  they  seem  to  show  this  in  their  thinking.  They 
lack  sophistication  in  their  ideas  sometimes  and 
they  flounder  around.  Hawthorn  does  attract  a rather 
psychotic  personality  sometimes,  and  it  shows  in  some 
of  the  student  behavior. 

(re:  the  center-  what  if  there  was  no  center  any  more?) 

It  would  change.  The  center  is  a place  where  people 
shout,  ’I  belong  to  Hawthorn!’  As  bad  as  it  is,  it’s 
important.  It’s  a little  womb  where  they  run  around. 

They  feel  safe  there."  (D4) 

But  also: 

(during  a class  in  L.A.)  I sometimes  respond  when  I 
feel  very  strongly  abcut  something.  In  L.A.  the 
class  is  more  shocked,  and  in  Hawthorn  the  class  is 
interested.  There’s  a much  more  intelligent  response 
in  Hawthorn  than  in  L.A.  They  keep  away  from  silly 
questions  and  think  before  they  ask. 

(re:  problems  in  Hawthorn)  They  had  a cheating  problem, 

I believe.  I have  not  noticed  any  more.  The  students 
have  a lot  of  integrity,  more  than  in  the  other  college 
I’ve  been  in."  (D4) 

One  may  notice  that  his  criticism  is  addressed  to  specific  groups 
of  students,  while  he  imputes  the  good  feeling  of  mutual 
interest  and  respect  to  the  whole  student  body  of  the  college.  Let 
us  look  at  just  one  more  instance: 
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(on  the  question  of  the  college’s  main  problem)  "Get- 
ting the  students  to  really  know  each  other  and  trying 
to  foster  group  cohesion.  There  v/as  a point  where 
there  was  a lot  of  sort  of  a false  appearance  put  on 
by  some  of  the  students  because  they  thought  they  were 
something.  Maybe  this  was  in  reta.lia  ion  against  the 
University  as  a.  whole....  I've  got  ik>  concrete  answers j 
but  I think  if  you  have  this  intellectual  community 
that  they  talk  about,  you  leon’t  have  students  that  act 
as  if  they  know  it  all  because  at  that  point  they 
should  realize  that  they  don't  know  anything.  But 
I think  it's  just  a stage  through  which  the  students 
pass."  (B4) 

The  result:  A Sense  of  Belonginp,  and  of  Purpose 

Thus,  students  in  this  category  were  willing  to  tolerate,  and 
to  explicate  the  behavior  of  fellow  students  of  which  they  disap- 
proved. I may  add,  however,  that  the  students  in  Set  IV  remained 
rather  isolated  from  the  goings-on  in  the  student  body;  they 
were  not  among  the  leaders,  nor  among  the  vocal  ones.  Yet,  they 
had  a strong  sense  of  belonging  to  something  important,  called 
Hawthorn  and  participating  in  a collective  effort.  Somehow, 
by  the  end  of  four  years,  they  had  become  a part  of  the  intel- 
lectual enterprise,  whether  it  was  in  science  or  writing  or 
education.  They  did  not  have  dreams  of  grandeur  incompatible 
with  their  talent.  The  future  teacher  says: 

"I  think  that  I can  stimulate  the  minds  of  young 
children  to  go  a lot  further  than  I will  go  probably, 
and  to  do  so  earlier."  (B4) 

Uut  they  had  a quxet  assurance  xn  the  judgements  they  make 
on  themselves,  on  others,  on  ideas.  For  instance.  Student  G4, 
who'  started  with  very  low  scores  in  TCT  and  Quantitative  Ability, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Scientific  enterprise": 

(I  would  define  it  in  terras  of)  "curiosity.  Once  a 
curiosity  has  been  solved  (sic)  it  is  no  longer  a 
science,  it  is  a fact.  But  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  faxlues  of  scxence—  xt  has  lost 
the  flexibility  of  the  old  school  philosophies." 

(C4) 

The  language  is  awkward,  but  the  thinking  is  alive.  The  same 
absence  of  passivity  is  noticeable  in  her  answer  to  a completely 
different  kind  of  question; 


"Small  discussion  c, roups  are  extremely  valuable. 

I’ve  seen  it  work.  It  fosters  independent  intel- 
lectual v7ork  because  you  don’t  rely  on  your  faculty. 

You  rely  on  your  own  expericncei,  ability  and 
questions.”  (G4) 

Or  again,  take  her  reply  to  the  question  of  whether  Hawthorn 
should  change  in  order  to  establish  a more  favorable  image  in 

the  community: 

"No.  I don’t  think  the  type  of  image  Hawthorn  wants 
can  be  acquired  by  changing.  Hawthorn  isn’t  here  to 
please  the  overall  public.  It's  to  give  the  students 
a particular  type  of  education  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  the  community  will  have  to  be  accepted  on  their 
terms  (students)  as  opposed  to  someone  else’s.  (F4) 

This  review  shows  a surprisingly  successful  outcome  for  a 
set  of  students  who  seem.ed  to  be  caught  up  in  a predicament  as  ^ 
serious  as,  though  diff^-rent  from,  that  of  students  whose  families 
were  particularly  poorly  prepared  to  provide  them  with  moral 
support  and  intellectual  understanding  throughout  their  college 
career.  What  can  be  said  to  throw  some  light  on  some  of  the 
factors  involved  in  their  success?  I would  like  to  present 
the  hypothesis  that  the  success  we  observe  cannot  simply  be  as- 
cribed to  the  "privileged  upbringing"  of  the  students  from 
educated  background  or  to  the  fact  that  they  had  models 
of  what  a college  graduate  looks  like  in  their  immediate  environ- 
ment. I think  that  I can  show  some  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  kind  of  conversation  about  college  that  goes  on  between 
a student  and  his  educated  parents,  as  opposed  to  the  kind  .-of. 
conversation  that  goes  on  between  another  student  and  his  un- 
educated parents. 

The  Conversation  Hypothesis 

Students  from  uneducated  backgrounds  tell  us  in  their  inter- 
views that  they  did  complain  a lot  to  their  parents  about  their 
having  too  much  work,  their  being  confused.  In  fact,  from  their 
remarks  then,  these  students  feel  that  they  overdid  their  com- 
plaints to  the  point  that  their  parents  Cvould  not  be  expected 
to  understand  what  actually  happened  to  them  in  college,  for 
they  cast  the  parents  exclusively  in  the  role  of  recipients  of 
complaints.  At  best,  then,  uneducated  parents  took  sides  with 
their  "kids",  encouraging  them  to  complete  what  they  had  started, 
to  get  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  could,  to  keep  their  ultimate 
goal  in  mind,-  all  things  which  could  not  and  did  not  help  the 
students  to  enter  more  deeply  into  college  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  imagine  the  son  or  daughter  of  a college  or  univer- 
sity graduate  coming  home  and  speaking  about  his  experience.  Can 
he  admit  that  he  is  confused,  that  he  does  not  understand  what  is 
going  on?  Probably  not.  Rather  he  has  to  figure  out  at  least 
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something  of  what  is  going  on  in  order  to  answer  his  parents’ 
questions  in  a vzriy  which  will  be  at  all  acc«3ptable  to  them. 

He  becomes  the  interpreter  of  his  college  to  them;  it  would 
follow  that  he  should  show  understanding  of  his  intructors, 
and  even  insights  into  the  functioning  of  the  college.  Thus 
forced  to  make  sense  of  the  experience  to  his  parents,  he  would 
be  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it  really  does  make  sense. 


) 


) 


o 
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B.  THE  NATURE  OF  FAMILY  INFLUENCE 


In  order  to  find  some  evidence  relating  to  the  conversation 
hypothesis,  I have  ranked  all  the  students  in  Set  IV,  starting 
with  the  one  whose  parents  are  most  educated,  and  I have  tried  to 
characterize  each  student  from  the  standpoint  of  his  relations  to 
his  parents  and  to  the  college. 

1.  Student  f4,  a slow  down,  comes  first.  Both  her  father 
and  mother  have  a graduate  degree.  Of  their  reaction  to  Hawthorn 
she  says: 


My  father  has  called  Hawthorn  great,  good,  all  the 
other  superlative  adjectives  you  want  to  use.  But  he 
doesn't  feel  that  I've  reached  my  maximum,  or  that  I'm  getting 
everything  out  of  it.  It's  fine  with  (my  mother).  She 
goes  along  with  it.  She  likes  it  too. 

m 


Of  her  parents'  expectations  of  her,  she  exclaims: 

All  A' s'.  That's  about  the  easiest  way  to  sum  it  up. 
(Anything  else?)  The  implications  behind  getting  all  A's, 
the  blossoming  intellect  and  all  that... 

(PU) 

This  student  feels  at  home  in  the  college,  as  we  have  seen. 
However,  she  is  less  ready  tha,n  other  students  in  Set  IV  to 
respond  at  length  to  questions  having  to  do  with  the  impact 
the  college  has  had  on  her.  She  has  not  changed  her  orientation. 

2.  Student  G4  is  also  a slow  down.  Her  father  has  a 
graduate  degree,  her  mother  a college  degree.  They  too  are 
enthusiastic  about  Hawthorn: 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  a strong  enough  word... 

(He  thinks  it  is)  absolutely  necessary.  My  mother  feels 
the  same  way. 

(Their  expectation  of  her)  They  expect  me  at  the  most 
...to  be  satisfied  with  my  owi  work.  They  know  that  what 
I want  to  do 'is  important  to  me,  so. our  expectatipns  and 
•disappointments  are  often  the  same. 

(CA) 


^She  has  pursued  her  studies  in  the  same  major,  although 
not  being  as  successful  in  it  as  in  her  other  studies. 


Here  both  parents  are  very  much  interested  and  helpful.  The 
student  feels  very  much  at  home  in  the  college  (p.l79"^^> 
knowledges  its  influence  on  her,  is  assured  in  her  judgements. 

She  has  not  changed  her  vocational  orientation  in  spite  of  dif- 
ficulties in  reaching  her  goal. 

3.  Student  d4  is  a Ha\rbhorn  graduate.  His  father  has  a 
graduate  degree,  his  mother  some  college  education.  They  ap- 
prove of  Hawthorn: 

He  thinks  it's  pretty  good,  pretty  comprehensive. 

My  mother  thinks  the  same  thing. 

I suppose  they  expect  that  I should  get  some  sort 
of  a job  that's  lucrative  and  support  myself.  (Any  thing 
else?)  Biat  I should  be  happy.  ^ ^ 

(d4) 

!Iliis  student  has  found  a new  orientation  for  himself  in  college, 
and  is  very  satisfied  with  it.  Not  only  is  he  graduating;  but 
also  he  has  accumulated  58  credit  hours  of  A's.  He  is  self- 
assured  in  his  judgements. 

4.  Student  b4  is  a Hawhtorn  graduate.  Her  father  has  a 
college  degree,  her  mother  has  some  college  education.  Their 
reaction  is  less  specific,  although  favorable: 

My  father  feels  that  any  education  is  worthwhile  and 
also  that  any  education  offered  is  good  and  that  it's  up 
to  me  what  I get  out  of  it.  Mother  feels  the  same. 

They  want  me  just  to  succeed  and  be  happy.  By 
'succeed'  I mean  to  reach  the  height  of  my  capacities  and 
to  apply  them  in  some  way  to  better  the  world.  (b4) 

This  student  is  at  home  in  Hawthorn,  reasonable  in  her  judgements, 
successful  in  her  studies  (she  has  earned  60  credit  hours  of  A's.) 
She  hasn't  changed  her  orientation. 

5.  Student  h4  is  a Hawthorn  graduate.  Her  father  has  a 
graduate  degree,  her  mother  did  not  graduate  from  high  school. 

This  disparity  is  reflected  in  the  parents'  reaction  to  Hawthorn: 

My  father  has  been  very  interested  in  Hawthorn.  He 
didn't  influence  me  as  far  as  coming  into  Hawthorn.  But 
he's  been  pleased  with  Hawthorn  as  I have.  He  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the  essay  we  have  to  write  the  last 
year.  (Why?)  He  has  been  very  interested  in  what  I've 
been  writing  and  he  thinks  this  is  very  good  for  students, 
to  be  put  into  a situation  where  they  have  to  do  a lot  of 
independent  thinking  on  their  own.  mother,  I think  she 
feels  about  the' same  as  my  father.  She's  also  interested 


in  my  getting  a liberal  education  with  an  emphasis  on  some- 
thing I can  do  after  I graduate. 

(H4) 

The  meaning  of  this  last  line  is  made  clearer  in  the  following 
answer : 

Mainly  they  want  me  to  be  able  to  provide  for  my 
family  in  the  future,  if  my  husband  should  die,  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  myself  and  my  children. 

(h4) 

This  student  feels  at  home  in  college.  However,  she  shows  a 
great  deal  less  self-confidence  than  the  other  students  in  Set 
IV.  She  has  developed  a great  prudence,  testing  herself  care- 
fully before  undertaking  something.  She  often  uses  cliches  in 
her  answers,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  think.  But 
she  has  found  a new  vocational  orientation  which  satisfies  her. 

6.  Student  a4  is  a Hawthorn  graduate.  His  father,  who  is 
deceased,  had  a graduate  degree;  his  mother  has  some  high- school 
education.  He  has  very  little  to  say  about  her  reaction  to 
Hawthorn: 


It’s  really  not  discussed  too  much.  (What  do  you 
think  she  thinks?)  I think  she  thinks  it’s  something 
special  as  opposed  to  Liberal  Arts.. 

(What  his  mother  expects  of  him)  To  get  the  hell 
out  of  school.  No  (lau^s),  to  achieve  my  goals.  That’s 
all  she  e:q)ects  out  of  a college  education.  To  achieve 
what  I have  set  for  goals. 

m 

This  student  is  not  at  home  in  Hawthorn.  His  answers  in  both  the 
i960  and  1963  interviews  are  evasive.  He  has  changed  his  orien- 
tation from  one  profession  to  another. 

7*  Student  C4  is  a drop-out.  Her  father  has  a college 
degree,  her  mother  has  some  hi^  school  education.  She  trans- 
ferred out  of  Hawthorn  after  one  year,  then  dropped  out,  and 
came  back  much  later. ^ 

8.  Student  e4  is  a drop-out.  Her  guardian  has  a college 
degree.  Her  mother  finished  high  school.  She  tr^sf erred  out 
of  Hawthorn  after  one  semester,  then  dropped  out.^ 


^I  only  have  her  i960  interview. 

2 

She  was  interviewed  in  1963  but  asked  that  her  interview 
not  be  used  in  the  report. 
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The  development  of  the  student  is  closely  related  to  the  interests 
of  the  parents 

Only  the  student  ranked  first,  Student  f4,  shows  any  sign  of 
the  kind  of  pressure  which  I expected  to  be  applied  by  parents  to 
all  the  students  in  Set  IV.  She  withstood  this  pressure  very 
well,  but  there  is  a real  contrast  betvreen  the  insights  and  the 
liveliness  she  shows  when  asked  a question  about  the  college  (p.177,) 
and  the  sobriety  of  her  answers  about  herself.  All  she  has  to 
say  about  the  impact  of  her  college  experience  on  her  values  is: 

Hawthorn  opens  your  eyes  a D.ittle  faster  as  far  as 
your  social  relationship  to . other  people , and.  you.  learn  to 
expand  in  your  studies  at  a much  broader  pace. 

And  again: 


Hawthorn  has  helped  the  picture  (of  who  I am);  because 
of  the  great  quantities  of  work  at  Hawthorn,  I was  driven  in 
some  respects,  to  do  more  work  than  I normally  do. 

This  seems  to  me  not  to  contradict,  but  rather  to  support  somewhat, 
the  conversation  hypothesis.  As  long  as  the  discussion  centers  on 
the  policies  or  methods  at  Hawthorn,  her  parents  are  truly  interes- 
ted, hence  she  develops  a good  deal  of  proficiency  on  the  subject. 

But  as  far  as  her  own  development  is  concerned  these  same  parents 
insist  on  deeds,  not  words.  Hence  the  contrast  in  the  two  kinds 
of  answers  she  herself  gives;  rich  on  Hawthorn,  sparse  on  herself. 

The  student  ranked  second.  Student  g4,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  parents  can  give  a tremendous  amount  of  support  to  their 
child  by  sharing  her  interests  and  giving  assistance  when  needed. 

(she  says  of  her  mother  that  she  considered  academic  achievement 
as  very  important,  but  also  that  she  was  "willing  to  help  with 
advice  or  a shoulder").  This  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  brave 
bearing  with  which  this  student  has  gone  through  school,  and  which 
shows  when  she  speaks  of  what  would  lower  one’s  standing  in  her  group: 

Failure  to  do  the  work.  Failing,  not  due  to  illness 
but  due  to  imcompetence  and  reluctance  to  face  things. 

And  she  adds: 

Most  of  nQT  friends  try,  and  that  is  three-fourths  of  the 
battle . 

(Gl*) 

The  students  ranked  third  and  fourth  do  not  add  any  evidence 
for  or  against  our  hypothesis,  as  they  say  little  about  talking  to 
their  parents  about  college.  The  student  ranked  fifth,  on  the 
other  hand.  Student  h4,  is  a very  interesting  case,  especially  if 
we  compare  her  to  Student  g4,  ranked  second.  Both  of  them  started 
college  with  some  of  the  lowest  test  scores.  Both  of  them  have 


fathers  who  are  very  interested  in  their  studies,  and  who  do  not 
push  them  (notice  that  Student  h4  mentions  that  her  father  did  not 
influence  her  about  coming  into  Hawthorn;  he  let  her  make  up  her 
mind).  Ifliere  are  two  important  differences  between  these  students, 
however.  Student  g4  plans  to  follow  in  her  father's  professional 
footsteps,  and  they  are  both  "wrapped  up"  in  it;  and  her  mother  has 
a great  deal  more  education  than  student  h4's  mother  has.  The 
first  fact  explains  why  student  g4  perseveres  in  her  apparently 
unrealistic  plans  and  is  still  a slow  down  while  student  h4 
changes  her  plans  and  graduates.  But  there  is  a much  more  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  girls.  We  have  seen  that  student 
g4  is  self-assured  in  her  ju^ements  ($ee  p.lo3  ).  Student  H4  is 
cautious,  worried  that,  she  is  not  doing  the  right  thing,  and -generally 
incapable  .of  answering  any  question  which  has  to'  d6  with  her  own  de- 
velopment except  to  indicate  that  she  is  doing  all  she  can.  Here  are 
some  instances: 

(question:  definition  of  the  scientific  enterprise) 

Is  that  something  that  I should  have  heard  of? 

(question:  what  raises  one's  standing  in  one's  group?) 

If  I do  well  in  class,  I feel  that  I'm  just  as  good  or  the 
same  as  other  students  who  have  done  well  in  class. 

(question:  any  development  in  your  values  or  ideals?  - 

after  a long  pause)  Ri^t  now,  no. 

(question:  does  Hawthorn  make  one  appreciate  his- back- 

ground or  does  i t uproot  him? ) Let ' s just  say  I never  had  any 
problems  with  my  home  life,  (the  interviewer  indicates  that 
the  student  is  very  vague,  as  if  the  question  didn't  me^ 
anything  to  her) 

(question:  has  it  confused  or  clarified  the  picture  of 

who  you  are?)  I don't  think  it  has  confused  the  picture.  I 
knew  what  I was  when  I started  and  I know  what  I am  now. . .1 
knew  my  capacities  when  I started  at  City.  I tried  my  best 
at  school.  I know  now  I could  go  into  some  type  of  work.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  it  will  be,  but  I think  I'm  prepared 
to  go  into  something. 


A note  if  insecurity  can  be  detected  in  these  answers,  which  is 
completely  absent  from  the  responses  of  student  g4.  It  would  seem 
that  the  meaningful  conversation  which  has  gone  on  between  student 
H4  and  her  father  has  not  been  sufficient  to  free  her  mind.  Fur- 
ther, what  can  be  heard,  I think,  in  the  last  of  her  answers 
quoted  above  is  an  echo  of  the  worries  of  her  mother  about  being 
self-supporting  in  case  of  need.^  We  might  say ’.that  the  conversa- 
tion between  father  and  daughter  is  undermined  by  the 


ISee  p. 


conversation  between  mother  and  daughter. 

We  might  also  say  , however,  that  the  model-image  of  her 
jnother  keeps  Student  H4  from  fashioning  herself  after  her 
father,  as  Student  G4  so  clearly  does.  Tne  fact  that  Student 
H4*s  father  is  an  engineer— a profession  which  is  practically 
closed  to  women  in  our  society— *would  explain  why  she  would 
have  to  turn  to  her  uneducated  mother  for  a model,  thus 
making  it  harder  for  her  to  flovjer  In  college.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  data  would  lead  us  away  from  the  conversation 
hypothesis  toward  a model  or  identification  hypothesis.  This 
latter  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  what  we  have 
observed  in  the  case  of  Student  F4,  whose  personal  development 
is  limited  although  her  moiiher  went  to  graduate  school,  nor  in 
the  cases  of  Students  D4  and  B4  who  profit  very  much  from  their 
college  experience  while  not  following  at  all  in  their  parents 
footsteps. 

The  case  of  Student  A4,  ranked  sixth,  seems  definitely 
to  support  the  conversation  hypothesis.  He  has  had  the  model 
of  his  father  but  he  lacks  his  conversation. ^ He  has  changed 
his  orientation  to  pursue  the  career  which  was  his  father’s 
very  own.  Still,  this  presumably  positive  and  well-fitting 
model- image  has  not  enriched  his  college  experience.  In  his 
1963  interview  he  shows  ho  sign  of  having  either  enjoyed  Haw- 
thorn or  profited  from  it  in  any  way.  He  is  hostile  both  to 
the  interviewer  and  to  the  faculty  memebers  whom  he  knows  to  be 
involved  with  the  study.  He  denies  having  been  influenced 
at  all  by  Hawthorn.  He  shows  no  tolerance  for  the  "odd  balls" 
who  were  "more  interested  in  rebelling  than  in  learning."  (A4) 
In  other  words,  he  fits  the  pattern  of  Set  III,  not  that  of 
Set  IV.  And  yet,  he  is  among  the  "privileged,"  not  only  by 
his  father’s  education  but  also  by  the  quality  of  his  high 
school  education  which  was  excellent.  The  only  factor  which 
links  him  to  Set  III  is  the  lack  of  visible  education  of  his 
mother-  his  one  surviving  parent.  This  is  why  1 said  above 


^It  might  also  be  said  that  the  model-image,  of  her  mother 
weighs  too  much  on  Student  H4’s  self— definition*  However,  I see 

the  next  case  as  bringing  a small  piece  of  negative  evidence  on 
the  importance  of  the  parent  as  model. 

p 

The  father  died  while  the  student  was  in  college. 
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that  this  case  supports  the  conversation  hypothesis. 

Student  C4,  ranked  seventh,  outwardly  resembles  Student 
H4,  and  Student  fi4,  ranked  eighth,  resembles  Student  A4.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  tl^ese  two  (C4  and  E4) , who  are 
ranked  last,  dropped  out  early,  while  the  two  who  are  ranked 
first  stayed  in  college  despite  their  relative  lack  of  academic 


^The  case  of  this  student  is  complex.  His  1960  interview  (at 
a time  when  his  father  was  still  alive)  found  him.. as  uncooperative 
and  uninterested  as  his  later  one.  Exploring  his  situation 
further,  I found  that  he  was  the' only  son  in  a Jewish  family.  He 
entered  in  the  pre-medical  curriculum.  His  honor  point  average 
was  C-  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  This  poor  start  might 
have  been  sean  by  the  family  not  only  as  a disgrace,  but  as  placing 
in  jeopardy  his  future  entrance  into  medical  school.  In  this 
case,  then.  Hawthorn  did  not  manage  to  soften  the  pressure  from 
the  family,  for  the  student's  curriculum  had  pressures  of  its 
own.  Student  A4  must  have  grown  rather  desperate,  as  his  average 
fell  to  D+  at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year.  He  reacted  to  his 
predicament  by  isolating  himself  from  fellow  stu.dents,  even 
though  students  from  his  high  school  maintained  strong  ties  with 
each  other  throughout  college.  He  had  an  older  sister  in  college 
whose  role  in  his  own  life  as  a student  is  never  elucidated  in 
his  perfunctory  answers  to  interview  questions.  The  most  accurate 
summary  of  his  story  might  be  that  although  he  had  several  ap- 
parent advantages,  he  also  had  serious  handicaps  which  his  entour- 
age did  not  help  him  to  resolve. 
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success.  But  I do  not  have  adequate  data  to  relate  this  fact 
to  my  hypothesis. 

On  the  whole,  then,  some  very  limited  evidence  supports 
the  idea  that  one  of  the  principal  advantages  for  students 
coming  from  an  educated  background  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  discuss  with  their  parent (s)  in  a meaningful  way  about 


^Student  CA  comes  from  a large  family  of  eight;  she  is  the 
only  one  who  goes  to  college.  She  has  to  work  to  pay  her  tuition 
and  finds,  it  difficult  to  carry  on  her  studies  at  the  same  time. 
This  explains  her  dropping  out  early.  In  her  1960  interview, 
she  appears  relaxed,  well  disposed  toward  other  students,  and 
understanding  of  the  instructors'  problems;  thus  she  fits  readily 
the  typical  pattern  of  Set  IV.  A few  instances: 

(discussions  are) "an  opportunity,  in  a relaxed  atmosphere 
to  discuss  the  readings. 

(when  instructors  grade)  they  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  work  each  student  had  to  do  to  get  the 
mark.  This  would  take  quite  a bit  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors.... 

I would  have  gotten  more  out  of  Hawthorn  if  I had  been 

part  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  group  (instead  of  the  1st)— 

^ because  you  could  learn  from  others  what  the  course  was 

about.  It  was  foggy  to  me  in  the  beginning  and  it  took 
a while  to  catch  on."  (CA,  1960) 

There  is  very  little  evidence  concerning  the  conversation  hypo- 
thesis. To  the  question  of  what  her  parents  see  as  a sign  of 
adulthood,  she  answers: 

"The  way  my  marks  were  in  high  school.  I studied  more 
than  my  mother  did  and  got  better  grades.  After 
school  I went  to  work  and  helped  support  the  family. 

(CA,  1960) 

This  suggests  at  first  that  when  there  is  a discrepancy  in  the 
education  of  her  parents,  a girl  might  take  as  her  model  a 
"better-than-mother"  image.  However,  at  one  point,  she  muses: 

"I  suppose  that  (my  parents)  sometimes  want  me  to 
get  married  while  still  in '.college."  (CA) 

This  might  show  that  the  model-image  of  the  mother  has  a stronger 
impact  than  the  "better-than-mother"  image.  Of  the  ongoing 
conversation  there  is  little  evidence. 


) 
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what  was  going  on  in  their  college,  in  their  studies.  Obviously, 
if  the  parents  took  advantage  of  these  exchanges  to  reiterate 
their  demands  for  superior  performance  such  conversation  could 
homper  the  student’s  development. 

Before  I conclude  the  study  of  Set  IV,  let  me  add  that  the 
students  in  this  set  are  best  characterized  on  the  Bales  ‘test 
by  their  high  score  on  the  Individualism  factor.  It  seems  that, 
for  them,  the  willingness  to  be  on  their  own  is  a preservative. 
This  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  achieved  their  sense 
of  belonging  to  Hawthorn  not  by  losing  themselves  in  col- 
lectivity, but  by  entering  it  of  their  own  volition,  at  their 
own  pace  and  according  to  their  own  best  judgement. 

My  evidence  has  shown  rather  conclusively  that  students 
in  Set  IV  were  far  from  being  caught  in  an  insoluble  pre(Ucament. 
They  found  that  Hawthorn  brought  them  to  utilize  all  their 
resources  without  being  threatening.  It  gave  them  a sense  of 
participation  in  the  intellectual  life.  They  came  out  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  self-confidence,  a good  deal  of  wisdom, 
a sense  of  what  they  could  do  in  their  life,  and  generally  with 

a college  degree  as  well. 


^The  "conversation  hypothesis"  makes  the  assumption, 
possibly  unfounded,  that  children  of  college  age  and  their 
parents  talk  together . 


^This  factor,  the  fourth  in  Bales’  analysis,  is 
by  such  items  as:  "To  be  superior,  a man  must  stand 

students’  distribution  is  as  follows: 
between  2 & 3 standard  deviations  above  the  mean  . 1 
between  1 & 2 standard  deviations  above  the  mean  . 1 

between  mean  & 1 standard  deviation  above 3 

between  mean  & 1 standard  deviation  below 1 

between  1 & 2 standard  deviations  below  the  mean. . 2 


constituted 
alone .”  The 

Hawthorn  grad. 
Haw.  slow  down 
Haw.  graduates 
Haw.  slow  down 
drop  outs 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION  AND  POLICY  SUGGESTIONS 


I have  nov^  completed  my  study  of  the  patterns  of  response 
to  Monteith  made  by  the  most  handicapped  students.  Rather  than 
restating  earlier  summaries  I would  like  to  go  back  to  some  of 
the  crucial  questions  which  emerge  from  the  foregoing  analysis 
and  derive  from  them  the  policy  implica.tion:3  for  a college  like 
Hawthorn. 

The  Students*  definition  of  knowledge 

All  the  students  from  a lov^  education  background  show  quite 
clearly  that  they  are  not  ready  to  accept  their  instructors’ 
assuii5)tions  about  the  nature  of  knov^ledge.  The  students  e:jq)ress 
their  dismay  differently  depending  on  their  capacity  to  perform: 
those  \rith  high  entrance  scores  mention  their  need  for  factual 
courses,  for  studying  their  special  field;  those  with  uneven 
entrance  test  scores  mention  their  need  for  a production 
scheduling  \ihich  vrould  reassure  them  that  they  are  making  progress; 
those  with  1o\t  capacity  to  perform  proclaim  that  all  they  v^ant 
is  clearly  assimilable  subject  matter.  Ue  have  also  Seen  that 
the  students  from  an  educated  background,  even  though  their  entrance 
scores  be  lov/^,  can  catch  on  rather  rapidly  to  the  faculty’s  oper- 
ational definition  of  knovrledge,  namely  a familiarity  with  ideas, 
an  ability  to  raise  problems,  a sense  of  the  complexity  of  any 
question. 

Although  we  have  not  examined  that  set  of  students  coming 
from  the  intermediary  categories  of  educational  background,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  parents  who  finished  high  steholil, 
and  their  children,  would  resemble  more  closely  the  poorly  ed- 
ucated than  the  well  educated  in  their  outlook  on  knowledge. 

VJhat  is  more  natural  than  to  thinly  of  education  as  an  accumulation 
of  discrete  items  of  knowledge?  It  is  only  members  of  the 
intelligentsia  \fho  can  agree  among  themselves  that  true  knoviledge 
is  what  remains  once  all  details  have  been  forgotten.  The  popular 
mind  goes  by  the  simple  pragmatic  test  of  v^hether^pe_j:an  or 
cannot  answer  a question.  The  mother  (and  the  daughter)  do 


1 

This  guess  is  supported  by  the  very  fact  that  the  students 
in  Set  I,  who  must  have  profited  most  from  their  high  school  ed- 
ucation, v^ere  not  ready  for  a different  view  of  knov^ledge. 
Parents  \tho  are  no  better  than  high  school  graduates  themselves, 
have  no  cause  to  be  any  more  sophisticated  than  these  students. 
Even  parents  vrho  had  some  college  education  \70uld  have  at  least 
an  even  chance  to  hold  the  same  popular  vie\T  of  knowledge.  (l 
do  not  have  enough  evidence  to  gauge  the  possible  influence  of 
siblings  vrho  have  been  or  are  presently  .'in  college.) 
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not  stop  to  think  that  they  really  do  know  hov/  to  type  once 
they  cannot  visualize  the  set  of  keys  on  the  tj'pev/riter  any 
longer.  The  father  (and  the  son)  do  not  realize  that  their 
knowledge  of  "‘otors,  of  of  construction,  or  of  gardening,  lies 
in  their  being  able  to  observe,  to  have  hunche",  and  to  test 
them,  not  in  the  mastery  of  the  nomenclature  of  whatever  they 
are  dealing  with  or  even  in  the  capacity  to  spell  out  the  precise 
laws  of  its  functioning.  Educators  themselves,  usually,  do  not 
encourage  such  analogies  between  practical  skills  and  knov/ledge 
proper.  Partly  to  emphasize  the  importance,  the  uniqueness, 
of  knowledge  dispensed  by  the  schools,  partly  because  this  is 
the  v/ay  the  school  itself  is  structured,  much  is  made  of  the 
different  subject  matters  and  their  content.^  Even  in  insti-' 
tutions  of  higher  learning  all  outv/ard  signs  reinforce  the 
additive  model  of  knowledge;  the  division  of  the  University 
into  specialized  colleges;  the  departments  among  which  the 
student  is  asked  to  choose  the  one  in  v/hich  he  will  major;  the 
specific  courses,  often  to  be  talten  in  a specified  order,  v/ith 
their  credit-hour  value;  the  series  of  tests  and  exams  v/hich 
sanction  the  acquisition  of  kna-zledge  by  a grade;  graduation 
upon  achieving  l80  hours  of  credit. 


Hov/  harmful  is  the  notion  that  knov/ledge  equals  the  sum 
of  bits  of  knowledge,  each  of  v/hich  is  a commodity  v/hich  can  be 
bought  by  money  and  v/ork?  W^y  analysis  suggests  that  this  per- 
ception is  a greater  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
in  the  liberal  tradition  than  the  student's  taking  a vocational 
approach  to  college.  Clearly,  the  tv/o  attitudes  are  closely 
linked.  But  the  former  is  more  engrained  in  the  mind  of  the 
students;  it  controls  their  daily  response  to  lectures, 
assignments,  instructors,  programs;  it  kee])s  them  from  redefining 
their  goals,  from  developing  their  talents,  from  becoming  ed- 
ucated.^ 


Thus  the  faculty  should  be  on  the  alert  for  any  hints  of 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  students,  and  even  anticipate 


1 

Even  Hawthorn  advertised  itself  as  "implementing  the  idea 
that  there  is  a body  of  knowledge  v/hich  every  educated  man  should 
possess,  and  that  the  primary  task  of  general  education  is  to 
identify  and  impart  this  knov/ledge."  (City  University- 
Bulletin,  1959“^0,  Hawthorn  College,  p.7)* 

2 

See  again  the  exceptionally  telling  statement  of  the  student 
quoted  on  p.  57* 
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and  forestall  the  students'  difficulties  along  this  line.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  invite  the  freshmen  to  open  themselves  to  a 
new  "brand"  of  knowledge  (to  use  a word  which  might  make  sense 
to  the  consumer's  mind).  Instructors  will  have  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  "new"  approach  to  knov^ledge  is  both  more  enjoyable 
and  more  demanding,  more  enlightening  and  more  useful  than  the 
one  most  of  the  students  favor  vrhen  they  come  in. 

The  students'  lack  of  certainty  concerning  their  future  career 

In  the  foregoing  study  we  found  that  among  the  students 
from  low  education  background  a majority  of  those  who  per- 
severed in  the  occupational  goals  they  declared  vfhen  they  entered 
college  came  from  the  two  extremes  in  competence:  high  capacity 
to  perform  (Set  l)  and  lov?  capacity  to  periorm  (Set  III).  In 
the  first  case  a precocious  development  of  self-kno\^ledge,  in 
the  other  the  stubborn  determination  to  achieve  what  lay  at  the 
end  of  a long  struggle,  seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of  this  lack 
of  change.  But  these  students  are  members  of  two  relatively 

small  sets. 

In  the  two  other  sets  we  considered,  it  v^as  natural  for 
the  students  to  explore,  broadly  or  cautiously,  in  search  of  a 
suitable  and  congenial  future  role.  I think  that  this  tendency 
would  be  more  typical  of  the  vast  majority  of  students  than 
the  former  one.  Thus,  gifted  students  from  a more  educated 
background  than  those  in  Set  I may  well  have  access  to  a 
broader  range  of  vocational  possibilities,  and  thus  be  less 
sure  of  their  original  choice.  Thus  too,  ordinary  students 
do  need  to  test  themselves  against  the  actual  requirements  and 
rewards  of  the  kind  of  vrork  which  attracts  them.  We  have  seen 
several  of  the  less  gifted  students  from  educated  families 
benefit  from  engaging  in  such  exploration. 

Thus  I would  think  that  the  College  in  general,  and  early 
instructors  and  advisors  in  particular,  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  tentative  character  of  the  future  plans  that  the  first 
year  students  declare.  These  students  should  not  be  treated 
as  if  this  early  choice  vrere  their  major  attribute.  Rather 
they  should  receive  help  in  testing  its  adequacy.  The  college 
has  the  responsibility,  indeed,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 


1 

The  reading  by  which  the  social  science  course  traditionally 
starts.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  vrhole  matter  of  the  search  for  knowledge,  the  im- 
portance of  questions,  the  value  of  knovring  that  one  does  not 
kno\‘m  Such  ideas,  hovrever,  need  to  be  evoked  repeatedly,  in  the 
hope  that  the  desired  attitude  will  "catch",  at  some  favorable 
point.  One  cannot  teach  a new  approach  to  knowledge.  It  has  to 
come  as  an  illumination. 


student  to  achieve  his  ">oal,  if  he  sticks  to  it  (hence  the  need 
for  him  to  be  advised  aoout  the  requirements  of  a given  program). 
But  the  student  should  never  be  stereotyped  as  a pre-med,  or  a 
history  major,  or  an  engineer.  He  needs  to  be  seen  in  a much 
more  flexible  perspective,  as  a person  TJho  has  not  yet  made  an 
irreversible  decision  and  who  might  want  to  reconsider  the 
tentative  one  he  has  made.^ 

The  importance  of  contact  with  instructors  during  the  first  quarter 

VJe  have  seen  that  in  all  sets  of  students  \ie  studied  except 
those  with  high  entrance  scores  (Set  l)  the  majority  cited  as 
their  most  meaningful  instructor  in  college  one  whom  they  met 
their  very  first  semester . This  comes  as  something  of 
a surprise.  One  could  have  imagined  that  it  V70uld  have  taken 
less  time  for  the  most  gifted  students  than  for  the  others  to 
discover  that  an  instructor  could  be  a help  and  a model.  But 
apparently  the  most  gifted  students  feel  the  need  for  help  and 
a model  less  insistently  than  do  the  others.  It  is  the  others 
who  turn  to  their  instructor;  he,  and  it  would  almost  seem  he 
alone,  is  the  path  to  the  intellectual  life  for  the  less  gifted 
student . 

In  order  to  play  this  role  v/ell,  in  relation  to  the  student 
from  educated  background,  the  instructor  has  only  to  be  competent, 
interested,  genuinely  alive.  But  in  relation  to  the  student 
from  poorly  educated  background,  he  has  to  be  kind,  tolerant, 
never  angry  even  when  provoked,  always  v/illing  to  spend  time; 
and  he  must  not  expect  that  this  student  V7ill  come  to  his  office 
V7ith  his  questions:  it  is  up  to  him  to  meet  the  student  on  his 
ov/n  ground,  and  to  demonstrate  that,  even  if  the  staff  s approach 
to  knowledge  is  hardly  credible,  he  at  least  as  a person  makes 
sense.  He  must  be  ready  to  be  misunderstood  and  suspected  qua 
staff  member,  yet  do  his  job  as  tutor  to  a student  v7ho  is  in 
dire  need  of  something  secure  to  grab  on  to. 
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Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  girls  V7ho  declare  an 
interest  in  primary  school  education.  In  all  the  sets  we  have 
studied,  these  girls  almost  never  change  their  orientation, 
whatever  their  family  background,  and  v/hatever  their  skills. 

Is  this  due  to  a strength  or  to  a weakness  in  their  program? 
Could  they  be  more  successful  (we  have  seen  many  of  them 
drop  out),  could  they  become  better  teachers  (several  of 
them  remain  somev/hat  narrow  in  their  outlook)  if  they  were 
helped  to  be  less  inflexibly  dedicated  to  their  goal?  A 
systematic  exploration  of  this  set  of  students  would  be  the 
more  opportune  after  our  discovery  in  Chapter  II  of  the  extra- 
ordinary handicap  v/hich  V7omen  are  under,  a handicap  which  might 
V7ell  be  linked  to  such  factors  as  vocational  orientation  and 
singleness  of  purpbs'j. 
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The  time  factor 


A college  education  is  supposed  to  take  four  years.  Enter- 
ing students  expect  to  get  out  of  school  in  four  years,  their 
parents  expect  it,  and  so  to  an  extent  do  their  teachers.  Notice 
that  those  who  do  not  graduate  after  four  years  are  called 
"slow  dovms"^  as  if  they  vrere  out  of  step.  But  time  does  not 
figure  in  a college  education  only  in  terms  of  time-tables. 

instance,  v^e  have  found  students  with  high  entrance  scores 
admitting  that  it  took  them  tv^o  or  three  years  really  to  feel 
at  ease  in  Hawthorn. 2 vie  have  found  students  with  la\ti  entrance 
scores,  coming  from  an  educated  background,  who  e^^ressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  they  had  been  started  on  a road 
on  v/hich  they  would  keep  going  all  their  life,  learning  steadily 
as  they  went.  Finally,  among  the  students  with  uneven  entrance 
scores  we  have  seen  a great  contrast  among  some  who  graduate  on 
time,  and  v^ho  seem  to  have  gained  relatively  little  from  all 
their  effort,  and  some  who  are  s1o\‘T  da\ms  and  v^ho  have  had  the 
freedom,  as  it  v^ere,  truly  to  make  sense  of  v^hat  they  were 
learning. 

VJhat  kinds  of  assumptions  about  time  does  the  faculty  make? 
VJhat  outlook  on  time  does  it  communicate  to  the  students?  Is  time 
defined  by  the  faculty  member  as  a succession  of  deadlines?  is 
it  an  opportunity  to  mull  over  questions?  is  it  a chance  to  pre- 
pare for  important  decisions,  to  make  up  for  past  mistakes? 

Note  that  many  students  do  not  trust  themselves  with  their  time, 
and  would  love  the  faculty  to  impose  a strick  schedule  on  them 
which  would  not  leave  them  any  leeway.  The  faculty  needs  to 
keep  in  mind  its  double  responsibility  to  help  the  students  per- 
form, and  to  help  them  establish  some  distance  from  the  day-to-day 
accomplishment  of  their  tasks,  hence  some  freedom. 

From  a basically  individualist  stance  to  a sense  of  the  college 
as  a community 

Most  students  in  the  most  extreme  categories  we  have  studied 
(Sets  I,  III  and  IV)  tend  to  rely  heavily  on  themselves  to  get 
successfully  through  college.  The  more  ordinary  students  in 
Set  II  seem  to  be  readier  for  cooperation,  exchange,  dialogue. 
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I have  taken  the  liberty  to  extend  the  period  by  one  year. 
Thus  students  who  graduated  at  the  end  of  five  years  ar.e  not 
called  "slo\7  downs"  but  graduates. 

c 

2 

Outside  evidence  suggests  that  only  after  graduation  do 
some  catch  on  to  the  full  idea  of  Hawthorn. 
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more  apt  to  find  themselves  through  interaction  with  other 
students.  This  ability,  or  inability,  to  relate  to  one's  peers 
in  college  might  appear  irrelevant  to  the  central  goals  of  a 
college  like  Hawthorn.  But  this  is  an  illusion.  Students  are 
important  to  each  other  in  terms  of  awakening  each  other's  mind. 

An  insight  coming  from  an  instructor  may  be  ;just  automatically 
committed  to  memory  by  a student  who  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
**nev:  brand  of  Imowledge'*  which  we  discussed  above.  The  same 
insist  coming  from  a fellow  student  may  be  considered  as  an 
idea,  played  with,  argued  about,  - thus  bringing  the  student 
closer  to  a new  approach  to  knowledge.  Similarly  the  reexam- 
ination of  one's  values  is  best  done  in  conversations  among 
people  of  approximately  the  same  strength,  sophistication,  and 
even  generation. 

This  again  raises  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  instructor. 
Students  most  in  need  of  exchange  and  support,  i.e.  who  start  v;ith 
low  ability  to  perform  (as  in  Sets  III  and  IV),  or  v;ho  have  much 
to  contribute  (as  in  Set  l)  seem  inclined  to  remain  on  the  edges 
of  the  student  community.  The  instructor  might  be  best  equipped 
to  introduce  all  of  these  to  what  is  going  on  among  other  students. 
Coming  from  him,  an  invitation  to  join  the  "community**  would 
reach  them  as  the  individuals  they  feel  they  are,  while  the 
same  invitation  coming  from  other  students  would  seem  a mere 
suggestion  that  they  join  the  crov:d,  and  risk  possibly  losing 
themselves  in  it. 

The  best  predictor  of  academic  success 

We  have  seen  repeatedly.,  that  neither  quality  of  high  school 
nor  entrance  scores  are  predictors  of  success  for  individuals.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  noted  here  and  there  in  the  pages 
above,  grades  received  during  the  first  year  in  college  are  ex- 
cellent predictors  of  individual  success  or  failure.  This  strongly 
suggests  that  students  should  be  warned  of  the  nevmess  of  college 
demands:  they  cannot  count  on  their  past  experience  with  the 
educational  system  to  succeed  in  college. 

Another  warning  mi^t  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  even 
students  coming  from  good  high  schools  and/or  doing  well  on 
entrance  tests  are  almost  surely  bound  to  fail  in  the  long  run 
if  their  first  results  in  college  are  poor.  The  college  should 
take  care  to  give  special  attention  to  students  who  do  more 
poorly  during  their  first  year  than  might  have  been  expected. 


1 

Although,  parents'  education  being  held  constant,  the  higher 
the  entrance  score  the  greater  the  proportion  of  successes. 
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Tb686  woDiising  students  irlU  not  be  oble  to  t*ecovcr  frooi  tlieir 
false  start  all  by  themselves.  Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  college  to  offer  them  a second  chance  as  exactly  patterned 
as  possible  to  their  difficulties  and  to  their  resounces? 

and  the  student  *s  family 

In  Hawthorn,  as  in  other  schools,  the  question  arises  from 
time  to  time  of  the  relationships  which  the  college  should 
establish  and  cultivate  with  the  families  of  its  students.  One 
of  the  assumptions  made  seems  to  be  that  parents  send  their 
children  to  college  and  have  a right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
there.  At  times,  another  assumption  merges  with  the  first  one, 
that  parents,  being  adults,  can  understand  better  the  alms  and 
methods  of  Hawthorn , can  appreciate  how  good  these  are  for  their 
children,  and  can  help  convince  the  children  to  lend  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  the  Hawthorn  way  of  doing  things. 

One  will  note  that  I have  looked  at  the  triangular  relation- 
ship the  other  end.l  ^he  ’’conversation  hypothesis"  assumes 

that  what  is  so  very  beneficial  for  the  dull  student  is  the  task 
of  interpreting  his  college  to  his  educated  parents,  which  obliges 
him  to  make  sense  of  his  studies  himself  .2  With  regard  to  educated 
parents,  ^ would  advocate  on  the  basis  of  my  study  of  Set  IV,  that 
the  college  not  remove  this  opportunity  from  its  students. 

With  regard  to  less  educated  parents,  it  seems  to  me  that 
little  could  be  achieved  by  occasional  meetings  with  the  faculty 
of  the  college.  The  feeling  of  confusion,  of  being  at  a loss, 
which  we  have  observed  in  so  many  students  from  poorly  educated 
backgrounds,  would  certainly  be  shared  by  their  parents.  Instead 
of  giving  their  child  naive  but  constant  moral  support,  they  might 
then  join  him  in  puzzlement  and  in  doubt. 3 


^See  pp.  l84  ff. 

2one  might  argue  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a conversation. 

Why  don’t  I assume  that  it  is  the  educated  parent  who  explains 
Hawthorn  to  the  student?  Careful  re-reading  of  the  evidence  will 
show  that  the  student  dies  not  respond  to  Hawthorn  as  a disciple 
of  his  parents;  and  that  the  student’s  understanding  of  Hawthorn 
is  precise  and  detailed,  not  general  as  it  would  be  were  it  derived 
from  the  parent’s  own  interpretation. 

^At  best,  they  would  recognize,  as  their  children  do,  that  the 
faculty  members  are  kind,  patient  and  that  they  genuinely  like 
their  students. 


I would  suggest  a simpler,  and  X think  more  realistic, 
approach  to  the  relationship  of  college  to  students ’ families . 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  especially  during  freshman 
year,  in  discussion  groups  or  in  co?iferences,  let  the  instructor 
raise  the  question  of  how  his  student  explains  flaxthorn  to  his 
family.  This  might  enlighten  him  as  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  students , and  give  them  a sense  that  there  is  something 
to  explain. 


The  dangers  of  uprooting 

From  the  start  Kavrthorn  has  been  concerned  not  to  uproot 
its  students.  It  has  aimed  at  making  them  more  understanding, 
more  tolerant,  more  questioning,  more  intellectually  alive. 

But  is  has  not  aimed  at  making  them  reject  their  background 
in  shame,  or  at  making  them  automatically  consider  as  naive  all 
beliefs  and  va,lues  they  hc:/e  had  up  to  their  entry  in  college. 

In  the  material  we  have  examined  we  get  the  in^^ression  that 
Hawthorn  shakes  people  up.  A lot  of  questions  and  ideas  are 
"thrown"  at  the  students  at  a time  v/hem  they  have  little  talent 
for  handling  these.  Considerable  anxiety  is  generated  by  the 
freedom  which  is  available:  there  is  a fear  that  one's  worst 
self  might  take  advantage  of  it,  that  one  might  get  lost,  ©le 
church,  the  source  of  old  beliefs,  is  seen  as  just  another  insti- 
tution among  many.  Other  respected  objects  and  ideas  come  to  be 
seen  in  a new  "objective"  light,  which  seems  to  rob  them  of  value. 

This  evidence  of  uprooting,  however,  is  balanced  by  evidence 
of  deepened  attachment  to  values  and  to  background.  VJe  have  seen 
several  Jewish  students,  for  instance,  becoming  more  religious; 
almost  all  students  from  a distinctively  ethnic  background  come 
to  appreciate  its  tradition  deeply.  Thus  it  appears  that  Hawthorn 
College  might  be  to  some  extent  what  it  would  hope  to  be:  a place 
where  a free  choice,  a responsible  commitment  can  take  place. 

Of  all  areas,  this  is  the  hardest  one  in  which  to  make  policy 
suggestions.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  instructor  to  demonstrate 
his  respect  for  a student's  background.  If  he  simp].y  shows 
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In  future  research,  m.ore  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
daily  exchanges  which  take  place  at  home  about  school  work, 
involving  student,  parents  and  siblings.  I would  not  be  surprised 
if  we  found  a different  pattern  among  men  and  women.  We  have 
already  seen  that  girls  have  a tendency  to  "cry  on  their  mother  s 
shoulders"  when  f.*  -ct  it  hard,  to  adjust  to  school.  Tliis  is 
only  a small  detail  in  a picture  which  must  be  complex.  Again 
an  exploration  of  this  area  of  behavior  could  shed  some  light 
on  the  special  problems  of  the  college  girl  from  a less  well 
educated  background. 


respect  for  a student,  that  student  can  of  course  believe  that 
the  instructor  respects  him  in  spite  of  his  background.  Besides, 
the  student’s  grasp  of  his  own  background  may  be  so  awkward, 
impoverished  and  distorted  that  he  can  feel  that  it  has  been 
attacked  or  even  destroyed  when,  from  the  instructor’s  point 
of  view,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  Still  the  Hawthorn 
instructor  is  committed  to  try  to  get  ever  better  acquainted 
with  the  religious,  ethnic,  and  social  backgrounds  of  the  students. 
Majking  it  a point  to  learn  as  much  as  he  can  about  them  when- 
ever' <the  opportunity  arises  will  be  the  best  signal  to  the 
students  that  their  background  is  something  valuable,  an  object 
of  genuine  interest,  something  about  which  intelligent  questions 
can  be  asked  and  alternative  interpretations  be  entertained. 

The  triumph  of  variety 

This  brings  us  to  a final  reflection  on  a principle  of 
Hawthorn  which  the  foregoing  study  has  found  successfully  at 
.work  in  more  ways  than  one,  pluralism.  Pluralism  of  intellectual 
approach;  a problem  has  to  be  seen  from  various  angles;  the 
various  disciplines  do  not  prosper  in  isolation;  various  methods 
bring  varied  and  complementary  insights;  scholars  make  the  best 
sense  when  they  listen  and  respond  to  each  other.  Pluralism  of 
people:  instinictors  with  different  temperaments,  different  styles, 
insuring  that  various  needs  be  satisfied,  different  models  pre- 
sented. Pluralism  of  backgrounds;  students  of  different  ethnic 
groups,  religion,  social  class,  of  different  talents  and  ambitions, - 
all  of  them  valued  for  what  they  contribute  to  the  whole  and 
encouraged  to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  making  a contribution 
in  the  future.  No  wonder  that  our  study  of  patterns  should  have 
discovered  a variety  of  impact.  Different  students  decipher 
Hawthorn  differently  and  draw  different  conclusions.  VJhether 
each  conclusion  is  completely  favorable  or  critical  does  not 
matter  so  much  as  the  welcome  presence  of  the  differences. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  the  present  analysis  is  that  I have 
found  hardly  any  recurring  theme  pointing  to  a single  intellectual 
fashion  prevailing  at  Hawthorn.  There  were  common  themes,  but 
the  words  used,  the  authors  refered  to,  the  nuances  conveyed, 
always  seemed  to  come  from  the  individual  expressing  them.  It 
is  as  if  instructors  had  succeeded  in  educating  students  without 
indoctrinating  them,  and  as  if  students  had  succeeded  in 
enrichening  each  other  without  exacting  conformity. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


We  have  looked  at  Hawthorn,  so  far,  as  an  existing  (though  new) 
institution  which  was  more  or  less  congenial  to,  more  or  less  success- 
ful with,  various  sets  of  students.  Let  us  now  change  our  perspective 
and  examine  how  the  students  made  that  new  institution  become  a social 
reality.  For  it  did  not  exist  yet  when  the  first  class  assembled  for 
the  first  lecture  in  the  Fall  of  1959.  A collection  of  three  hundred 
students  and  a handful  of  faculty  members  do  not  make  a college.  Physi- 
cal presence  is  not  enough,  nor  is  the  generally  accepted  understanding, 
in  our  society,  of  what  college  is  for.  Nor  do  the  special  and  specific 
expectations  attached  to  a new,  experimental  college  make  it  spring  to 
life.  There  had  to  develop  a network  of  relationships  within  which  both 
private  and  commonly  accepted  ideas  would  be  expressed,  tested  and  turn- 
ed into  an  organic  reality,  something  which  would  truly  deserve  the  name 
of  student  "body",  or  in  the  broader  perspective  a college  community. 

Lest]^this  appear  as  perfunctory  recitation  of  a peculiar  sociologi- 
cal creed  , let  us  for  a moment  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  one  of  the 
entering  students  at  the  opening  lecture.  What  he  saw  was  a crowd  of  stu- 
dents. The  people  on  the  platform,  including  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity himself,  spoke  of  Hawthorn  as  of  something  real.  But  they  seemed  to 
say  that  it  was  real  in  him,  for  him.  How  could  it  be  so?  As  an  indivi- 
dual, Hawthorn  had  not  engaged  him  in  any  way  yet,  he  did  not  know  what 
would  be  his  place,  his  part  in  it.  If  he  knew  anybody  in  it,  it  was 
some  acquaintances  or  even  friends  from  his  high  school,  scattered  or 
clustered  in  the  auditorium,  - but  they  were  h.us  h^gh  school  present  at 
Hawthorn,  not  Hawthorn  itself.  If  he  knew  anything  , it  was  his  parents' 
expectations  of  a college  education,  his  teachers'  advice,  his  priest's 
warning,  - all  of  it  foreign  matter  which  would  have  to  be  transmuted 
into  Hawthorn  material  later.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  or 
speak  to  Hawthorn  upperclassmen  or  graduates,  since  there  were  none;  nor 
was  the  college's  reputation  there  for  him  to  cling  to.  In  other  words, 
while  the  faculty,  many  of  whom  had  been  meeting  all  summer,  was  able 
to  see  the  potentialities  of  a distinctive  Hawthorn  style  flowing  from 
its  program  and  its  location,  the  entering  student  hQd  no  basis  on  which 
to  start  being  involved.  In  no  way  could  these  many  individual  blanks 
add  up  to  a collective  script. 

As  the  days  went  by,  as  the  students  gathered  for  more  lectures  and 
in  their  small  discussion  groups,  our  typical  Hawthorn  entrant  would  no 
doubt  pay  close  attention  to  the  way  in  which  his  fellow  students  acted, 
and  reacted.  He  might  have  expected  mutual  recognition  to  come  very  fast, 
and  be  disappointed  to  keep  bumping  into  strangers.  Or  ho  might  have 

i 

The  reader  will  have  recognized  the  basic  tenet  of  the  "symbolic 
interaction"  theory. 
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counted  on  formal  organization  to  bring  members  of  the  class  together* 
and  be  shocked  to  see  individuals  forcing  intimacy  on  each  other.  We 
cannot  recapture  the  myriads  of  interpersonal  encounters  t.;hich  sprang 
up  during  those  first  weeks,  - by  which  we  mean  not  only  conversations  ^ 
but  any  mental  or  emctiona].  response  of  an  individual  to  the  behavior  c.-, 

ano  ther . 

\^at  we  can  document,  however,  is  tne  general  confi.gUi.ation  of  tne 
set  of  students  comprising  the  entering  class,  thus  delineating  the  kinds 
of  encounters  which  could  take  place. 


The  Situation  at  the  Beginning 

Some  of  this  documentation  has  been  presented  in  Chapter  II,  and 
we  can  look  at  it  again,  from  our  new  perspective.  Thus,  the  fact  that 
there  were  more  men  than  women^  could  have  been  a clear  signal  to  al..  as 
to  where  the  leadership  would  cone  frem..  If  any  of  the  men  had  doubts  as 
to  whether  higher  education  was  a properly  masculine  undertaking,  it 
have  given  them  some  reassurance  The  fact,  often  reiterated  in  Chapter  II. 
that  the  women  were  less  well  prepared  than  the  men,  might  have  boos tea 
the  men's  morale  and  their  determination  to  show  everybody  what  they  were 

capable  of. 

The  disparity  of  level  of  education  among  the  entrants'  parents  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  as  we  try  tc  reconstruct  the  conditions 
which  the  students'  first  relationships  occurrod.The  set  oi  students 
one  parent  a college  graduate,  while  objectively  relatively  small  (237o), 
must  have  appeared  ubiquitous  to  the  students  from  much  more  modest  educa- 
tion background.  The  former's  ease  must  have  been  reflected  not  only  in 
their  language  but  even  in  their  posture,  - an  ease  extending,  one  may 
presume,  from  their  readiness  to  answer  or  question  the  teachers  in  the 
small  discussion  groups  to  their  handling  of  bureaucratic  proceaures  and 
even  their  ability  to  find  material  in  the  library. 


As  wc  saw  in  Chapter  II  the  disparity  in  the  quality  of  high  school 
the  students  attended  accentuated  the  disparity  in  their  educational  bacj.'.- 
ground  more  often  than  it  compensated  for  it.  So  did  the  ^isparity  in  the 
students'  academic  skills,  as  measured  by  entrance  tests.  Thus, repeatedly, 

^As  was  explained  at  the  end  of  Chapter  1,  the  tables  3.n  Chapter  iX 
ignore  a small  number  of  Fall  '59  entrants  for  whom  the-  crucial  data  were 
missing,  and  substitute  for  them  a small  number  of  Spring  '60  entrants  for 
whom  those  data  were  available.  The  differences  between  the  full  Fall  '59 
class  and  the  population  described  in  Chapter  II  will  be  indicated  when 

necessary. 

^The  sex  ratio  is  one  of  the  factors  where  a slight  difference  must 
be  reported.  Almost  all  Fall  '59  entrants  for  whom  data  are  missing  were 
men  (many  of  them  engineers).  While  the  sex  ratio  in  Chapter  II  io  57%  men 
to  43%  women,  in  the  Fall  of  '59  it  was  an  even  60%  to  40%. 

^Sce  Table  III  , p.  51  and  Table  IV  , p.  5^  . 
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a new  Hawthorn  student  could  be  awed  by  a fellow  student’s  reponse  to  a 
lecture  or  a reading,  and  wonder  what  he  himself  was  doing  in  the  company 
of  such  a paragon;  or  he  could  feel  anger  and  disgust  at  what  appeared  to 
him  a "pseudo-intellectual"  pose,  put  on  to  impress  the  gallery,  - and 
the  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  articulate,  better  prepared 
entrant  would  be  taken  aback  and  disgusted  at  some  girl  who, never  opened 
her  mouth  during  discussion  section.  Timidity,  lack  of  self-confidence, 
lack  of  words  to  express  oneself  could  easily  be  interpreted  by  fellow 
students  - much  more  so  than  by  instructors,  as  a lack  of  intelligence  or, 
6vcn  xvo'rs6j  Xcick  of  otiy  intcXXcctUciX  intiGrosti. 

But  the  high  schools  have  to  be  considered  here  aside  from  their 
quality.  Whether  the  entrant  came  from  one  or  another  high  school  woul 
make  the  difference  between  his  having  dozens  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
among  his  fellow  students  or  having  none  at  all.  The  high  schools  of  Detroit 
and  its  metropolitan  region  were  very  unevenly  represented  in  that  first 
Hawthorn  class.  Here  is  a summary  of  the  situation  as  it  was  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Fall  '59; 

From  the  two  best  schools  of  the  city  came  large  contingents, 
evenly  matched  in  size  (thirty- four  and  thirty- two  students) 
and  in  pride.  They  accounted  for  21%  of  the  entering  class. 

From  three  good  schools  of  the  city  came  another  15/.  of  the 
total.  From  four  more  good  or  excellent  schools  came  contin- 
gents which,  while  smaller  (six  to  twelve  students),  were  still 
substantial.  These  amounted  to  9%  of  the  total.  From  two 
mediocre  schools  came  another  6%,  bringing  to  51%  the  fraction 
of  students  who  could  be  expected  to  feel  comfortable  in  their 
new  environment  thanks  to  the  presence  of  past  acquaintances. 

For  the  other  half  of  the  entering  class,  however,  the  situation 
was  very  different.  One  can  break  it  down  into: 

Small  contingents  from  3 excellent  schools.  ...  24 

Small  contingents  from  over  15  good  schools.  . . 14% 

Small  contingents  from  over  15  mediocre  schools.  13% 

Small  contingents  from  6 poor  schools 5% 


A son  of  college  graduates,  coming  from  a good  hr.^h  school, 
mentions  that  he  and  his  comrades  of  his  first  discussion  section  used 
to  call  "the  three  witches"  three  girls  "who  always  sat  in  the  same 
place  and  never  said  a word  during  the  whole  course." 


For  this  overall  picture,  I count  only  the  1959  entrants, 
for  whom  the  necessary  data  are  available  total  309. 


Those 
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Tiny  contingents  from  private  schools 
Tiny  contingents  from  outside  the  area 


9% 


6% 


D 


Obviously  the  students  themselves  were  not  aware  of  the  statistics 
presented  above.  If  their  contacts  had  been  confined  to  the  lecture  hall 
and  classrooms,  the  disparity  in  the  si 

have  been  of  only  u.inor  importance.  But  there  was  the  Center  , *^he  p 
where  students  could  gather  before,  after,  and  between  classes,  packed  into 
a few  rather  large  rooms  in  a small  converted  residence  located  in  the  mid- 
dle of  campus.  There  the  dominance  of  the  two  big  contingents  was  very  much 
felt.  As  a gradil^from  one  of  the  Big  Two  puts  it,  when  asked  how  was  the 
transition  between  high  school  and  college  for  her: 

”It  was  kind  of  old  home  week.  Most  of  us  from  C wont  to 

Hawthorn.  (Laughter).  We  were  just  the  same.  You  saw  the  same 
faces  and  you  wore  the  same  artsy  craftsy  clothes.  It  was  o 
home  week.  There  was  no  transition  at  all. 

Those  who  were  not  from  the  Big  Two  didn't  quite  know  how  to  inter- 
pret what  they  saw.  What  was  clear  to  them  was  that  all  of  a sudden  lots 
of  people  seemed  to  have  lots  of  frinnds,  while  they  themselves  had  few, 
if  any.  A girl  from  a small  Catholic  school  sending  a total  contingent  of 

throe  to  Hawthorn  remembers  it  this  way: 

■ t 

'“There  were  too  many  in-groups  around,  and  I wasn't  in  any 
of  them.  I was  just  circulating  around  the  in-groups.  But^I 
didn't  have  any  close  frinds  in  the  Center  so  I just  didn't 

come  any  more It  was  not  that  they  kept  you  out,  it's 

just  that  they  happened  to  have  a lot  of  good  frinds  in  the 
center  and  they  usually  would  join  in  with  them. 

A man  from  a good  school  with  a total  contingent  of  sixteen  was 
less  strongly  touched: 

"The  students  were  a little  bit  too  cliquish,  shall  we  say. 

It  was  a little  too  difficult  to  break  yourself  into  the  situ- 
ation. I think  they  made  many  students  appear  as  if  they^were 
on  the  out  and  others  were  on  the  in.  Although  that  didn't 
affect  me  very  much." 

The  dominating  situation  of  the  Big  Two  was  further  complicated  by 
its  ethnic  and  religious  distinctiveness.  All  but  one  student,  in  the  largest 
contingent  of  all,  were  Jewish,  as  were  40%  of  the  students  in  the  next 
largest  one.  Since  most  of  the  Jews  from  both  schools  came  from  the  same 

^Most  of  the  time,  what  we  mean  by  "tiny  contingent  is  a lone  student, 
i'anong  the  private  schools  mentioned  are  a great  number  of  parochial  schools, 
some  ranked  good,  some  ranked  mediocre.  Only  five  Catholic  high  schools,  most 
of  them  not  parochial,  sent  more  than  one  student  to  Hawthorn  (for  a o a 
of  sixteen,  or  5%  of  the  entering  class). 
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neighborhood  and  knew  each  other  at  least  slightly,  other  students  could 
indeed  feel  that  there  was  one  big  clique  dominating  the  scene.  There  v;as 
a great  deal  of  rivalry  within  that  clique  , stemming  from  the  loyalty  of 
each  contingent  to  its  alma  mater.  But  even  the  jousting  and  the  boasting 
and  the  teasing  and  the  fighting  reinforced  the  feeling  among  the  other 
entrants  that  the  participants  in  all  this  intense  activity  were  in  while 
they  themselves  were  out  •.  Thus,  even  a Protestant  girl  from  the  less 
solidly  Jewish  of  the  Big  Two  says  in  retrospect: 

"I  used  to  eat  lunch  at  the  Center  ...  I felt  kind  of  lost 

over  there  . . . It's  hard  to  remember  back  eicactly.  . . I think 

there  seemed  to  be  just  one  or  two  groups  that  sort  of  had  it. 

I thought  I was  intruding  in  someone's  home  sometimes.  ' 

There  was  no  other  large  ethnic -religious  block.  Setting  aside  the 
Jews  the  only  two  ethnic  strands  with  a sizable  representation  among  the 
men  were  the  Poles  and  the  Germans.^  But  the  thirty  Poles  came  from  twenty- 
five  high  schools.  Besides,  the  Germans  came  from  families  whose  ethnic 
self-awareness  was  minimal.  While  this  was  not  true  of  the  Poles,  they  seem 
not  to  have  sought  each  other  out;  at  any  rate  they  never  came  to  form  a 
visible  clique,  though  they  shared  a strange  combination  of  personality 
characteristics,  - shyness  and  impatience,  self-doubt  and  self-assertion. 

Among  the  women,  only  those  of  German  background  were  unusually  num- 
erous (twenty-two,  coming  from  eighteen  different  high  schools).  Though 
over  the  years  that  followed  several  of  them  showed  considerable  courage 
and  a capacity  ^o  pursue  their  endeavors,  these  girls  did  not  form  a 
separate  group. 

None  of  the  smaller  ethnic  contingents  was  reinforced  by  common  high 
school  ties.^  In  fact,  one  would  be  misled  altogether  if  one  looked  at 

4 - ■ 

The  Jews  made  up  297.  of  the  men,  the  Poles  187.,  the  Germans  177.. 

I count  the  Polish  here  those  who  were  of  Polish  descent  on  both  sides 
(117.)  or  on  one  side  (77.).  For  the  Germans  I listed  separately  those 
whose  father  and  mother  were  of  Gorman  descent  (47.),  those  whose  father 
was  of  German  descent  (97.),  and  those  whose  mother  was  of  Gorman  descent.. 
Among  the  latter  I have  included  only  those  whose  father  was  less  fethnic 

than  the  mother  (47.). 

^They  made  up  20%  of  the  women's  ranks  in  the  entering  class,  yet 
they  were  less  visible  than  the  Jewish  women  (77.)  because  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  lively  high  school  "crowds"  described  above.  Nor  was  there  any  other 
outstanding  ethnic  group  among  the  women. 

^The  seventeen  Negroes  came  from  thirteen  different  high  schools, 
the  thirteen  latins  (Italians,  Greeks,  French)  each  came  from  a different 

school . 
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ethnicity  in  the  1959  entering  class  as  a factor  of  cohesion,  a basis  for 
sub-division  into  homogeneous  cliques.  Under  the  impact  of  the  social 
science  program  vhich,  very  early,  emphasized  the  importance  of  cultural 
differences,  - and  of  the  social  science  staff  vho  often  identified  them- 
selves and  each  other  along  ethnic  lines, ^ ethnicity  became  a factor  of 
differentiation,  a basis  for  relation.  As  a student  puts  iti 

"People  tried  to  put  themselves  in  a class  and  in  a culture, 
and  in  our  first  semester  everyone  was  making  a big  identity 
for  himself.  You  know,  Dennis  was  a working  class  Finn,  and 
I was  an  old  Protestant  type,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing." 

Another  student  says  (she  is  a Negro  girl  from  one  of  the  Big  Two): 

"In  the  very  first  year  that  Hawthorn  started,  other  people,  from 
other  places  in  life  were  interesting  to  everyone  else.  By  the 
same  token,  almost  everybody  was  interesting  to  the  other  people. 

And  this  produced  a friendly  atmosphere,  a cordial  atmosphere,  a 
kind  of  cliquish  atmosphere  that  you  could  appreciate  because 
you  were  part  of  the  clique.  A serious  atmosphere,  much  more 
than  is  found  anywhere  else  on  a casual  level  at  a University." 

Thus  we  would  say  that  it  was  far  from  detrimental  for  the  Finns  and 
other  Scandinavians  (who  made  up  of  the  class),  for  the  Hungarians  (3%) 
for  the  Slavs  (5%),  for  the  Armenians  and  others  from  the  Levant  (37.)  to  be 
present  in  such  small  numbers.  Their  rarity  and  their  distinctiveness,  due 
in  part  to  their  recency  in  the  U.S.,  made  them  the  more  valued.^ 

The  same  kind  of  sympathy  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
field  of  religious  belief.  Religion  was  discussed  a lot  at  the  Center 
in  the  early  days.  But  the  connotation  was  less,  "how  interesting.'", 
more  "how  come?  How  do  you  know?"  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  of  the 
kind  of  militancy  observable  at  the  College  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  agnostics  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  bring  believers  to  recog- 
nize the  error  of  their  ways.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  looks  at 
the  distribution  of  religious  preference  indicated  by  1959  entrants: 

There  were  25%  Roman  Catholics  among  the  men,  22% 
among  the  women. 

1 

The  social  science  staff  included  not  only  two  Europeans,  two  Ameri- 
cans attached  to  their  ethnic  background,  and  three  anthropologists,  - but 
one  of  the  latter  was  himself  an  American  Indian  who  promptly  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  people  to  whom  you  belonged  was  an  integral  part  of  yourself 
as  an  individual . 

2 

It  may  be  considered  as  supportive  evidence  that  only  107.  of  the  Hun- 
garian entrants,  15%  of  the  Scandinavians,  20%  of  the  Slavs  had  left  Hawthorn 
by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The  overall  rate  of  attrition,  for  the 
275  students  whose  ethnic  background  is  known,  was  34%.  On  the  other  hand 
the  small  contingent  of  Austrians  and  Czechs  almost  disappeared,  the  Latins 
lost  62%  of  their  original  contingent,  the  Negroes  47%,  the  Scotch  41%. 

Both  the  Germans  (44%)  and  the  Poles  (39%)  of  pure  ethnic  ancestry  left 
in  greater  numbers  than  those  of  mixed  ancestry. 
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There  were  247.  Protestants  who  attended  religious 
services  at  least  once  a week  among  the  men,  417.  among 
the  women.  Plus  187.  less  devout  Protestants  among  the 
men,  2u7.  among  the  women. 

Among  the  men  87.  were  Jev/s  who  attended  religious  services 
at  least  once  a month,  47.  among  the  women.  Less  pious  Jews 
made  up  187.  of  the  men,  37.  of  the  women. 

Only  77.  of  the  men  declared  themselves  to  be  agnostics,  47. 
of  the  women. 

Hawthorn's  entering  class  was  unusually  attached  to  religious  be- 
liefs, when  compared  to  the  statistics  from  established  '’high  demand" 
colleges.  There  could  have  been  ground  for  interesting  explorations  of 
Judaism,  of  Lutheranism  (a  denomination  particularly  strong,  not  only  in 
size  but  also  in  its  impact  on  its  adherents),  of  various  forms  of  Eastern 
Christianity.  Several  members  of  the  staff  of  the  new  College,  themselves 
knowledgeable  and  practicing  believers,  could  have  helped  the  students  es- 
tablish these  kinds  of  relations  among  themselves  as  they  did  along  ethnic 
interests.  But  the  impact  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  Hawthorn  intellectual 
fare  was  taking  the  bulk  of  the  students  in  another  direction:  What  they 
were  discovering  often  with  some  dismay  is  that  you  should  not  believe  all 
you  are  told,  that  there  arc  various  truths  according  to  the  standpoint  you 
look  from,  and  above  all  that  you  should  not  make  a statement  which  you  can 
not  defend  with  rigorous  logic. The  following  quotation  (taken  from  the 
senior  interview  of  a girl  who  transfered  out  of  Hawthorn  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester)  gives  the  flavor  of  their  experience  , without  referring 
directly  to  specific  religious  questions: 

"I  think  being  at  Hawthorn  made  me  stop  and  think  about 
an  awful  lot  of  things.  This  is  the  discussion  Adine  (Haw- 
thorn friend)  and  I have  always  gotten  into.  Did  I really 
need  to  know  that  I didn't  know?  Did  I really  need  to  know 
that,  or  could  I have  gone  on  being  very  happy  in  life  never 
realizing  that  I didn't  know  just  who  I was  or  what  I was. 

I always  kind  of  knew  where  I was  going,  but  is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  through  all  that  searching  myself  out?  I think 
I did  a little  of  it  in  Hawthorn,  I just  had  to... You 
start  realizing  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  people 
in  the  world. 


"The  thing  I really  gained  from  Hawthorn  was  learning  to 
evaluate.  I would  read  articles  before  and  say  'amen,  that's 
true. ' But  when  I went  to  Hawthorn  I started  reading  and 
saying,  'Well,  I'm  not  sure  that's  true.  And  just  why  is  it 
true?'  And  starting  to  really  pick  out  what  I wanted,  what 
I felt  was  true,  so  that  it  did  stimulate  me  to  think  on  my 


own  more. 


^For  simplicity's  sake, we  count  with  the  Protestants  the  small 
number  of  Eastern  Orthodox. 

^The  first  semester  of  the  Natural  Science  course  dealt  with  Mathema- 
tics and  Logic.  The  Social  Science  readings  showed  how  a phenomenon  like 
Brainwashing  appeared  in  a different  light  when  looked  at  from  various 
approaches . 
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And  so  for  most  students  religion  would  not  be  a basis  for  relating 
meaningfully  to  others.  It  would  be  more  of  an  isolating  factor: 
what  he  took  for  granted  others  would  not  take  for  granted,  and  so 
he  had  to  figure  these  things  out  for  himself. 

What  else  do  we  need  to  examine  in  the  setting  within  which  the 
student  body  would  have  to  develop  through  meaningful  interaction? 

One  more  characteristic  which  made  Hawthorn  unusual  among  ’’high 
demand”  colleges  was  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  its  students  came 
from  the  same  metropolitan  area.  We  have  already  seen  that  only  67* 
of  the  entrants  came  from  elsewhere.  And  within  the  metropolitan  area 
about  twice  as  many  students  came  from  the  city  itself  as  did  from 
the  suburbs.  Moreover  we  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  a good  many 
of  the  students  from  the  suburbs  had  moved  there  rather  recently. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  the  new  college  could  not  be  quickened  by  tales 
of  what  happened  in  far  off  places,  told  by  somebody  who  knew  it  at 
first  hand.  Could  the  common  knowledge  of  the  local  scene  provide 
another  kind  of  exciting  focus?  In  1959,  hardly.  The  inhabitants 
of  Detroit  are  more  likely  than  not  not  to  know  their  city.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  can  drive  across  it  on  a network  of  expressways  which 
keep  whole  neighborhoods  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  families  own  their  homes,  which  helps  focus 
their  attention  further  on  their  immediate  area,  their  block,  or 
their  garden.  Hardly  anything  counters  this  extreme  parochialism. 

The  fact  that  the  local  government  is  city>wide  and  non-partisan 
means  primarily  that  it  lacks  roots  and  influence.  Nor  does  the  city 
have  a great,  or  even  controversial,  newspaper,  like  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  1959,  all  was  quiet  around  Detroit.  Not  a trace  seemed  left 
of  the  great  union  drives  of  the  early  30' s.  The  unions  were  experi- 
encing the  dullness  of  unchallenged  power.  Coughlin's  fascist- 
nationalist  frenzy  of  the  late  30 's  seemed  to  have  evaporated.  The 
racial  conflicts  of  the  40 's  seemed  to  have  subsided.  Unbelievable 
as  it  may  seem  today  (1968),  the  Social  Science  staff  was  going  to 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  trying  to  convey  to  the  1959  entrants, 
during  the  Fall  of  1960,  what  could  be  meant  by  the  concepts  of 
"social  movement”,  unrest”,  'ideology”,  and  "militant.”  In  short, 
sharing  in  the  local  scene  could  not  be  a factor  in  the  fashioning 

of  a student  body,  for  there  was  very  little  in  it  to  share. ^ 

- 

The  effort  of  the  Social  Science  staff,  from  the  very  start,  to 
send  the  students  to  observe  and  interview  in  their  own  neighborhood 
and  elsewhere,  and  then  write  up  and  analyse  their  findings,  might 
have  sparked  a sense  that  the  city  was  there  to  be  discovered.  Mean- 
while, various  local  organizations  and  agencies  (trade  unions,  parishes, 
settlement  houses,  ethnic  and  professional  associations)  were  approach- 
ed by  a staff  representative  to  find  out  what  they  considered  topics 
in  need  to  be  explored.  From  that  list  of  real  concerns  the  students 
chose  the  topic  of  their  second  semester  research  project.  Thus,  as 
they  spent  a whole  semester  collecting  data,  trying  out  concepts,  and 
formulating  their  own  discoveries,  the  students  were  aware  that  they 
were  responding  to  their  city,  not  engaging  in  some  esoteric  activity 
that  took  it  merely  as  an  object. 
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What  then  was  there  to  be  shared?  A woman  now  married  and  out  of 
school  reminisces  four  years  later: 

"One  of  the  first  things  I remember  there,  was  ^iverybody 
bringing  in  some  poem  that  they  liked  the  best  and  talking 
about  tLt.  And  then  I can  remember  we  ^ 

about  the  business  of  war.  That  problem 

in  everybody's  mind  because  from  it  stemmed  all  of  ^ 

ions  as  to  what  human  beings  are  and  what  can  happen  things 
like  that.  We  talked  about  God.  We  talked  about  our  different 
religions,  our  different  backgrounds... 

It's  a funny  thing.  It's  as  hard  for  me  to  talk  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  Hawthorn  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  talk 
advantaged  of  having  the  family  that  I have  - because  that  s 
how  personal  it  became  to  mo.  And  that's  how  personal  it  still 
is . I think  that  it  gives  you  an  advantage  in  the  into  ec  ua 
part  of  yourself  : that,  you  just  can  t lose.  I rely 
the  time  now.  Social,  .advantages  I'm  not  so  sure  °«>  heceuse 
the  people  at  Hawthorn  are  different  and  you  get  used  to  these 
kinds  of  people  and  this  kind  of  a world  and  a worldview,  really. 

Tad  it's  not  the  same  as  it  is  any  place  else  that  I vc  met  so 
far.  But  the  advantages  within  yourself,  the  curiosity  that  s 
Lakened,  - and  it  just  never  goes  to  sleep  again.  And  what  more 

can  you  ask  of  a school?" 

(bon't  you  feel  you  were  loft  too  much  on  your  own?)  "I  don't 
at  aU.!!Us  is  where  the  small  college,  the  student  center, 
the  availability  of  the  professors  come  in.  There  wore  elwc-ys 
people  close  enough  so  if  you  ran  into  some  obstacle  you  could 

talk  it  out  with  somebody  else." 

This  student  is  not  "ordinr.ry'’.  She  was  an  excellent  student,  and  a 
1 fill  one  But  she  was  not  that  extraordinary.  Other  interviews  echo  her 
sefsf  of  r;o^tLous  process  Signing  from  the  regular  discussion  groups 
t-iniiin«y  in  the  informal  discussions  at  the  Center,  and  mergi  g 
daUy  Uvos  of  the  students. ^ The  sense  of 

be  shared  by  all  "who  were  willing",  as  another  stu  en  p ’ ^ 

Lwthorn  work  on  them,  let  the  Hawthorn  system  try  to  do  something 

them". 

It  seems  reasonable  to  consider  that  Hawthorn  as  “ 
‘‘^:ertat^nlfr':f“:tit^^^^^^  ""  -sp^n^ing  to  each  other 


the  better  schools.  See  Table  V > P*  57  • 
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and  to  their  instructors  they  «orc  indeed  overcoming  the  drabness  and  the 
superficiality  of  much  of  thoir  ordinary  lives;  that  their  own  depth  depend- 
ed on  stimulation  from  and  companionship  with  others,  ttoy  starte  spea  ng 
of  the  "community",  a word  which  was  to  be  an  object  of  love  for  some,  of 
derision  for  others  during  the  years  to  c^e.  This 

full  meaning  of  the  term)  would  predictably  inspire  powerful  efforts  along 
three  main  - and  mainly  divergent  - lines. 

There  would  be  the  demand  for  the  community  to  be  truly  open,  universal 
at  least  potentially  and  in  attitude.  Let  all  be  welcome,  let  every  opportun- 
ity be  seized  to  incorporate  into  the  community  all  the  students  at 
even  all  the  students  at  City  that  cared  to  join  in  the  dialogue,  even  thos 
who  were  shy  and  kept  quiet  most  of  the  time,  even  those  who  were  willing  to 
participate  on  a limited  basis  only,  even  the  "squares  , even  ' 

tives  (even  the  "finks"  ???).  Then  there  would  bo  an  opposite  and  comple- 

mentary  demand  for  purity.  Let  not  the  community 

of  the  outside  world,  - what  is  now  called  the  Establishment.  Let  i g 

ilant  against  the  tendency  to  compromise,  let  it  put  its 

so  as  to  purge  out  the  unworthy,  the  uncertain,  the  \ . L .oA 

there  would  be  the  demand  for  effectiveness.  Let  the  community  be  organ 
t^mp^nt  some  of  its  ideas,  its  discoveries,  its  beliefs.  Let  conversa- 
tion lead  to  action  : whether  in  Hawthorn  itself'-  , on  the  City  campus  at 
large,  in  the  city  or  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  a worthwhile  task  to  try  to  write 
as  an  engagement  (sometimes  loving,  sometimes  martial)  between  those  three 
major  imper“ives,  or  rather  between  the  sets  of  students  who  listened  pri- 
marily to  each  of  them.  It  should  read  as  an  epic,  for  though  the  accomplish- 
Lnts'^were  often  pitiful,  and  the  original  h^e  been  ^ or 

at  least  obscure,  the  efforts  were  heroic.  These  students  were  b 

create  something  for  which  they  had  no  blue-print,  and  which  depended  entire- 
ly  :rtrwUUngness  of  others  to  recognise  a 

a^d  to  share  in  a vision.  They  were  the  builders  and  the  ^ardians  ^he 
hosts.  They  had  "cohorts"  of  helpers  and  supporters  and  admirers  and  critics. 

And  then  there  were  those  who  thought  they  were 
excitement  and  their  dreams.  A young  man  who  transferr^  out  of  Hawthor 
after  three  semesters,  a graduate  from  one  of  the  Big  Two  high  schools  was 

one  of  these.  He  snys  of  the  Center. 


"The  atmosphere  was  uncomfortable.  It  was  put  on,  cliquish, 
with  a definite  in-group  and  out-group  depending  on  the  people 
that  needed  the  school.  I had  the  feeling  that  if  you  were  in 
dire  need  of  having  some  typo  of  a group  activity  or  whatever 
it  was,  you  would  become  an  in-group  member  and  you  would  have 


Efforts  along  this  lino  often  appeared  to  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  equip  Hawthorn  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  student  government 
so  uncomfortably  reminiscent  of  high  school  politics.  But  they  were  also 
anticipating  the  contemporary  demands  for  student  participation  in  curricu- 
lum decisions,  for  course  evaluation  by  the  students,  - their  u ima  e 
aim  being  to  make  the  student  body  a full  partner  in  the  process  of 

education. 


to  sit  around  tue  Student  Center  with  these  people  day  and 
night.  And  whether  it  was  intelligent  discussion  or  pseudo - 
intellectual  discussions,  it's  hard  to  know.  But  I just  did- 
n't have  the  feeling  that  there  was  any  real  need  for  that 
or  (had)  any  desire  for  it.  I had  no  friends  that  were  in 
Hawthorn,  any  of  my  real  friends.  And  all  of  my  social  life 
was  carried  on  outside  of  the  school,  i.nd  so  I didn  t have 
the  need  for  anything  other  than  the  classroom. 

"The  Student  Center,  it  sort  of  repulsed  me.  Lots  of  kids 
were  kids  I'd  known  in  high  school  and  whom  I didn't  really 
have  that  much  respect  for.  And  some  of  them  I felt  were  no 
better  than  I was,  let's  say,  and  now,  since  they  were  in  the 
starting  class  and  they  had  found  a place  for  themselves,  so 
to  say,  they  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  more  important  than 
I felt* they  really  were.. It  sort  of  repulsed  me  to  sec  these 
kids  that  I had  known  and  who  I still  feel  are  just  nice  guys 
and  who  now  have  their  ego  jumping  six  inches.  I just  can't  sec 

it.'' 

The  present  chapter  will  now  examine  what  was  the  state  of  the 
Hawthorn  student  body,  as  a social  reality,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Its  most  visible  parts  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  report  by  the  two 
participant  observers. ^ Here  I will  try  to  get  at  the  invisible,  submerged 
part  of  the  iceberg,  as  it  were,  - the  network  of  relationships  among  all 
the  members  of  the  1959  class  who  were  enrolled  in  Hawthorn  or  still  close 
to  it  though  no  longer  formally  students.  We  shall  try  to  find  out  how 
they  had  regrouped  themselves,  whether  they  had  drifted  apart  in  small  or 
large  groupings.  At  the  end  we  should  be  able  to  judge  to  which  extent 
Hawthorn  had  kept  its  promise  as  a small  college,  and  to  make  a tentative 

inventory  of  the  community". 


1 

See  Chapters  V to  VIII  in  Volume  II. 

2 

As  we  have  seen  in  previous  chapters,  some  of  the  "slowdowns"  were 
students  who  quit  school  and  aame  back  later.  While  they  were  away  from 
formal  classes  they  could  still  belong  to  the  network  of  relationships. 

So  did  a few  students  officially  counted  as  having  left  or  dropped  out. 
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Our  Research  Tool 


How  to  obtain  the  kind  of  information  which  would  enable  us 
to  delineate  and  characterize  the  network  or  relationships  among 
all  the  fourth  year  students,  whether  "visible"  or  invisible, 
"quiet"  or  vocal?  An  elaborate  set  of  interview  questions  probing 
the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  the  students  relationships  to  his 
peers  in  general  and  to  his  best  friends  in  particular  seemed  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  indiscretion  permissible  in  an  interview, 
as  one  would  be  bound  to  ask  for  names.  Besides,  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  a set  of  questions  which  could  be  equally  cogent  to 
the  many  social  arrangements  we  suspected  existed.^ 

A sociometric  tool  wai>  the  alternative.  But  what  kind  of 
sociometric  tool?  One  consideration  was  that  the  more  uniform  the 
data  gathered,  the  easier  the  analysis  would  be.  If  you  ask: 
"Select  only  your  three  best  friends;  then  list  separately  the 
three  acquaintances  with  whom  you  spend  a good  deal  of  time,"  you 
don't  have  to  make  too  many  decisions  yourself  in  manipulating  the 
data,  the  awkwardness  has  been  removed  ahead  of  time.  But  how  good 
is  this  fragment  of  data?  How  many  students  will  be  revolted  at 
having  their  personal  lives  cut  to  shreds  in  order  to  fit  a uni- 
form model?  How  many  will  answer  just  any  which  way  as  a result? 

A very  different  kind  of  tool  was  developed  for  our  purposes.^ 
Each  student  was  first  asked  to  list  the  names  of  people  with  whom 
he  usually  spent  his  free  time  (space  was  given  for  six  entries) . 
and  the  locale  of  these  relationships  (Hawthorn,  City  U.,  other  col 
leges,  work).  Then  the  student  was  presented  with  a list  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  Fall  '59  and  Spring  '60  entrants  who  were 
still  at  Hawthorn  or  had  been  until  recently.  He  was  asked,  first, 
to  check  the  names  of  the  students  with  whom  he  had  spent  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  informally  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks; 
second,  to  underline  the  names  of  his  friends.  He  was  invited  to 
add  the  names  of  Hawthorn  students  not  on  the  list,  to  whom  he  was 
related  in  either  of  these  two  ways . 

This  procedure  makes  sense  psychologically.  The  student 
first  reviews  important  patterns  of  association  in  the  use  of  his 
free  time.  Then  he  goes  over  the  recent  past,  and  fills  in  the 
details  with  the  help  of  the  list.  Then  he  is  given  a chance  to 
single  out  people  with  whom  he  might  not  have  had  recent  contact 
but  to  whom  he  feels  linked  by  enduring  bonds.  He  fills  out  any 
gap  he  perceives,  is  not  forced  to  exclude  people  he  feels  are 
relevant.  The  student  never  faces  the  distasteful  obligation  of 


^In  other  words  it  was  impossible  to  explore  the  relationships 
among  students  in  the  same  way  as  the  relationship  between  students 
and  instructors,  much  more  restricted  in  number  and  more  limited  as 
to  form. 

20ur  heartiest  thanks  go  to  Robert  Weiss  who  helped  prepare 
the  deceptively  simple  instrument  which  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  II,  p.  256, 
together  with  an  account  of  how  we  then  proceeded  in  analyzing  the  data. 
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ranking  his  friends  by  order  of  preference  or  the  exhausting  job 
of  remembering  them  all  without  the  help  of  a list. 

The  procedure  also  makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
researcher.  He  gets  two  sets  of  data.  One.,  entirely  spontaneous, 
covering  both  the  Hawthorn  scene  and  the  rest  of  the  student's 
life;  the  other  with  a four  level  ranking:^ 

- friends  recently  seen  at  some  length, 


- friends  not  recently  seen, 

- people  seen  recently  at  some  length  but  who  don't  qualify 
as  friends, 

2 

- people  not  seen,  or  not  noticed,  or  not  remembered. 


Still  another  important  feature  of  the  test  was  that  it  was 
not  forced  on  the  students.  As  each  of  them  received  the  form, 
entitled  "A  study  of  Hawthorn's  social  structure",  among  other 
test  forms  (CCI,  TCT,  OPI)  he  was  lirmly  told  that  he  ^d  not  have 
to  fill  it  out.  If  he  disapproved  of  this  kind  of  data  collecting 
device,  or  disliked  it,  he  was  free  not  to  respond.  It  was  our 
belief  that  it  would  be  more  valid  to  set  non-respondents  at  their 
proper  place  in  a network  of  relationships  built  from  authentic 
data  than  to  rely  indiscriminately  on  data  of  uneven  quality.^ 


1 These  four  levels  were  coded  as  1-,  3-,  2-  and  0 respec- 
tively. A 1-1  relationship  is  one  in  which  both  the  chooser  and 
the  chosen  agree  that  they  are  friends  and  that  they  have  seen 
each  other  recently  at  some  length.  For  further  detail  on  coding, 
see  Vol.  II,  p.  275  ff. 

2 This  dependence  on  the  memory  of  names  is  one  of  the  unavoid- 
able drawbacks  of  the  sociometric  technique.  In  answer  to  one  of 
the  interview  questions,  "Who  were  the  other  students  in  your  best 
discussion  section?"  one  student  protested: 

"I  can  just  remember  first  names.  I know  how  they  think, 
but  not  their  last  names . " 

and  many  others  expressed  the  same  difficulty.  The  list  probably 
helped  some  students  recognize  some  of  their  associates.  Still, 
one  must  not  confuse  our  use  of  the  sociometric  technique  with 
that  which  would  be  suitable  to  the  study  of  a much  smaller  group. 

30ut  of  the  153  students  who  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  phase  of  the  study,  four  refused  to  take  any  of  the  tests  at 
all,  four  filled  in  the  first  half  of  the  sociometric  test  only, 
fourteen  refused  to  take  any  part  of  the  sociometric  test.  Of  the 
fourteen,  about  half  must  have  refused  because  they  disapproved  of 
the  instrument;  the  rest  might  have  felt  the  task  to  be  futile,  since 
their  relationships  to  their  entering  class  appears  to  have  been 
quite  limited.  The  other  non-respondents  were  among  those  who  had 
left  Hawthorn  or  had  fallen  very  much  behind  in  their  v7ork.  Little 
effort  was  spent  in  trying  to  get  their  cooperation. 
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The  step  by  step  procedure  evolved  for  using  the  data  is 
described  in  detail  in  Appendix  I .1  We  shall  limit  ourselves 
here  to  a discussion  of  the  main  decisions  we  made  in  drawing  the 
picture  of  the  network  of  relationships  which  we  derived  from  it. 

Our  first  decision  was  to  gear  our  main  effort  toward  uncover- 
ing the  network  of  friendships  rather  than  the  pattern  or  patterns 
of  sociability. 2 We  believe  with  Erikson  that  the  relation  between 
a young  person  and  his  peers  during  late  adolescence  is  crucial  to 
his  development.  In  talking  out  with  them  his  dreams  and  his 
troubles  he  finds  or  opens  up  new  pathways  tor^ard  his  adult  iden- 
tity. Their  support  and  their  criticism,  his  owii  reflection  on 
their  thoughts,  their  beliefs,  their  conduct,  assist  him  in  making 
up  his  mind  about  questions  such  as:  What  am  I gccd  at?  how  good 

am  I?  what  is  it  I really  want?  what  is  it  I really  care  for?  We 
believe  that  a student  will  call  "friends”,  on  the  whole,  those 
peers  from  whom  he  has  indeed  received  this  kind  of  help.  Thus, 
we  were  willing  to  trust  the  students  * own  usage  of  the  term 
"friend",  and  to  use  as  links  in  our  network  of  friendship  any 
relation  which  both  partners  defined  as  friendship. 

Next,  we  assumed  that,  for  the  most  part,  friendship  would 
bring  together  clusters  of  friends  rather  than  chains  of  one-t^- 
one  relationships  running  parallel  each  other . We  assumed 
that  the  two  or  three  or  five  or  ten  friends  of  a given  student 
would  have  had  a chance  to  meet  and  that  several  of  them  would  have 
become  friends  themselves.  Or  that  some  at  least  of  a group  of 
students  who  met  regularly  as  a car  pool  or  for  a small  class  or 
in  an  organization  would  become  friends  jointly  rather  than  each 
one  of  them  separately.  This  assumption  reflects  the  same  theo- 
retical orientation  which  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  It  focuses  on  the  meanings  constantly  exchanged  between 
individuals  in  a given  situation--not  only  between  those  actively 
engaged  in  conversation,  for  example,  but  also  between  them  and 
those  who  listen,  and  among  the  listeners.  It  sees  the  individual 
as  always  reorienting  himself  to  those  meanings  which  not  only  sur- 
round him  but  define  him,  draw  him  out  as  it  were.  From  this  per- 
spective, the  group  appears  at  least  as  real  as  the  individuals 
which  make  it  up. 

We  were  not  willing,  however,  to  carry  the  assumption  so  far 
as  to  make  the  individual  a product  of  the  group  or  a part  of  it 
as  a piston  is  part  of  an  engine.  We  were  not  willing  to  confine 


^See  Vol.  II  p.  254;  "Analysing  the  Social  Fabric" 

^We  thought  the  concept  of  sociability  was  the  most  appropri- 
ate way  of  referring  to  a student's  "spending  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  informally  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks"  with  other  stu- 
dents. The  term  is  broad  enough  to  include  conversations  between 
two  or  more  students,  parties,  dates,  car  pool  rides,  and  other 
occasions  lending  themselves  to  an  exchange  of  views,  information, 
services,  jokes,  blows  even. 
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au  individual  to  one  "clique". ^ Anybody  knows  from  experience 
that  a person  is  a member  in  different  groups,  each  one  corres- 
ponding to  a part  of  his  activities,  all  of  them  interacting  in 
the  mind  of  that  person  whether  in  debate  or  in  mutual  apprecia- 

tion. 


This  decision  to  "allow"  an  individual  to  ^ a memb5£  in 
several  groups  at  once  had  two  important  consequences.  First,  it 
obviously  lessened  the  arbitrary  allocation  of  individuals  to 
groups.  Second,  it  planted  a seed  in  our  mind,  that  overlapping 
groups  would  have  something  in  common— a milieu,  a common  ground, 
an  atmosphere.  Just  as  we  could  not  conceive  of  an  individual 
associating  with  others  entirely  on  his  own,  we  realized  that, 
important  as  it  was,  the  small  group  of  friends  does 
its  own  standards  and  its  own  values  sui  generis  out  of  its  own 
operation.  It  relies  on  a larger  consensus.  To  use  Durkheira  s 
terms,  a group  is  a moral  environment,  but  it  itself  also  belongs 
to  a moral  environment,  which  validates  its  ® 

style.  This  is  how  we  came  to  think  of  social  Worlds  ylth^_ 
the  college. 2 A "world"  could  be  on  display  in  a physical  place 
JSilTEfe  Center.  But  it  could  also  pervade  atmosphere  of 
a place  such  as  the  library,  where  countless  isolated  scholar- 
take  some  comfort  at  the  thought  that  others 

are  at  work.  In  the  end,  we  saw  a "world"  as  providing  the  range 
of  options,  the  sense  of  the  main  dimensions,  and  of  balance,  the 
notion  of  what  is  normal,  the  criteria  of  judgement.  The  worlds 
would  be  a key  to  the  groups,  just  as  the  groups  would  be  a Key 
to  the  individual  students.^ 


Another  decision  we  had  to  make  did  not  result  in  clear  bene 
fit  but  in  clear  deficit.  We  were  studying  the  network  of 


Iwe  found  the  term  "clique"  ill-suited  to  our  need,  because 
of  its  connotation  of  exclusive  claim  on  its  members.  We  used  the 
terms  "group"  or  "cluster"  in  preference  to  it.  Sometimes  we  use 
"clique"  in  quotation  marks  to  underline  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
connotation  and  do  not  accept  it. 


2This  time,  we  made  a special  effort  to  see  to  it  that  each 
individual  student  was  assigned  to  the  world  in  which  he  was  most 
involved,  hence  whose  ethos  was  most  meaningful  and  imperative  to 

him. 


3The  reader  will  recognize  that  our  interactionist  theory  has 
taken  us,  by  its  own  detours,  to  join  in  the 

dent  "cultures"  or  "subcultures."  We  have  kept  the  word  'world  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  the  emphasis  on  social  interaction  within 
groups  and  among  groups,  rather  than  to  let  it  be  supplante  y a 
study  of  attitudes. 
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friendships  of  the  entering  class  of  the  Fall  of  1959  and  the  Spring 
of  1960  within  their  own  ranks  alone . The  fact  that  they  had  been 
together  for  almost  four  years  was  a guarantee  that  they  had  had 
time  to  meet,  to  get  acquainted,  to  get  mutually  involved.  The  Col- 
lege, however,  had  not  stopped  recruiting.  Each  of  the  following 
years,  a new  class  had  been  added.  Was  it  not  extremely  artificial 
and  arbitrary  to  decree  that  all  we  needed  to  know  about  the  net- 
work of  friendship  of  the  first  entrants  was  the  relationships  they 
had  formed  among  themselves?  It  was,  indeed.^  Some  of  our  clus- 
ters may  be  truncated,  some  of  our  worlds  may  be  lacking  their  stan- 
dard bearer,  or  mdch  of  their  troups,  because  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  make  a sketch  of  the  inter-class 
relationships  to  help  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hawthorn  student 
body  in  1963. 

Finally^  a decision  of  the  greatest  importance  was  to  go  as 
far  as  we  could  in  the  soci.ometric  analysis  on  the  basis  of  the 
sociometric  data  alone. ^ However  we  also  believed  that  the  un- 
forgivable sin  in  research  as  in  other  enterprises  is  to  make  a 
blind,  arbitrary  decision  when  you  could  make  an  informed  one. 

Thus  we  gave  ourselves  license  to  consult  subsidiary  data,  but 
only  when  necessary.  We  took  care,  in  so  doing  and  generally  in 
all  our  prodecure,  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  stereotypes  held  in 
various  corners  of  the  Hawthorn  universe,  including  those  we  held 
qua  members  of  that  universe.^  The  reward  of  this  self-imposed 


^We  gave  a sociometric  test  to  the  1960-61  entrants.  We  de- 
cided, however,  not  to  use  it  in  connection  with  this  study,  since 
the  reciprocity  factor,  which  was  so  crucial  to  our  operational 
definition  of  friendship,  would  have  depended  on  students  adding 
names  rather  than  checking  them  (Juniors  would  have  had  to  add 
senior's  names  to  their  list,  and  vice  versa). 

2 

The  grand  design  of  the  study  had  the  sociometric  analysis 
coming  up  with  its  picture  of  the  student  body,  which  would  then 
be  compared  with  the  picture  drawn  from  participant  observation. 

What  was  hoped  for  was  the  double  gain  of  the  built-in  check  of 
one  set  of  findings  by  the  other,  and  of  a methodological  test  of 
the  capacities  of  each  approach.  The  spirit  of  this  plan  was  kept, 
but  not  the' letter.  We  consulted  the  participant  observers  (and 
students  themselves)  when  we  felt  in  dire  need  of  elucidation. 

3 

One  of  these  stereotypes  portrayed  the  student  body  at  Haw- 
thorn as  made  up  of  a core  of  alive,  dedicated,  inventive,  intel- 
lectual students,  who  tried  to  make  something  of  the  Center,  pro- 
duced student  publications  on  the  mimeo  machine,  took  seminars  and 
tutorials  with  Hawthorn  professors  (which  was  true  enough)  AND  of 
an  outer  rim  of  students  who  had  failed  to  recognize  the  challenge 
of  Hawthorn,  pursued  their  studies  in  pedestrian  fashion,  belonged 
to  fraternities  and  sororities,  and  would  have  been  a living  monu- 
ment to  Hawthorn's  failure  if  only  they  had  been  visible.  But  they 
were  lost  in  the  penumbra  of  the  large  City  campus.  The  latter  part 
of  the  stereotype  was  pure  myth,  as  we  shall  show. 
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discipline  was  that  our  analysis  taught  us  a great  deal.  It  yanked 
us  from  our  customary  standpoint  and  showed  us  a much  more  complex 
HaW^horft  than  we  had  ever  imagined  existed. 

The  Overall  Picture 


Before  we  display  the  tapestry  of  clusters  and  worlds  for  the 
reader,  we  would  like  to  make  clearer  to  him  the  density,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Hawthorn  atmosphere.  For  the  question  immediately 
arises  about  a small  streetcar  college;  does  it  have  the  compact 
network  of  relationships  characteristic  of  a small  college,  or 
does  it  have  the  tenuous  social  fabric  of  the  typical  streetcar 
college?  The  next  two  charts  attempt  to  answer  this  question. 


In  the  first  chart  we  have  plotted  the  distribution  of  stu- 
dents who  answered  the  sociometric  test,  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  reciprocal  friendship  choices  they  made — the  current  ones  being 
being  reported  along  one  axis,  the  old  ones  on  the  other. ^ The 
chart  shows  a considerable  bunching  in  the  column  where  the  absence 
of  old  relationships  is  reported  (597»  of  the  respondents).  The 
most  usual  pattern  is  that  of  one  to  four  reciprocal  friendships, 
all  of  which  are  current  ones.  Few  students  report  having  fewer 
current  friendships  than  old  ones  (10%),  which  seems  to  indicate 
that,  as  their  fourth  year  at  Hawthorn  came  to  a close,  the  1959 
entrants  were  maintaining  whatever  cohesion  they  had  achieved 
through  the  years.  Another  phenomenon  is  that  the  respondents  do 
not  tend  to  have  either  old  friendships  or  current  ones.  It  seems 
rather  that,  the  more  current  friendships  a respondent  has,  the 
more  he  is  still  attached  to  a number  of  friends  with  whom  he  is 
not  presently  interacting.^ 


For  the  sake  of  completeness,  let  us  mention  that  the  average 
student  would  report  one  old  friendship  and  between  three  and  four 
current  ones.  It  is  much  more  crucial,  however,  to  recognize  that 


We  count  as  "current  friendships"  the  1-1,  1-3  and  3-1 
choices;  as  "old  friendships"  the  3-3  choices.  On  the  graphs  each 
student  is  indicated  by  a vertical  line  in  the  square  correspond- 
ing to  his  choices . 

Our  total  here  is  121,  for  we  are  leaving  out  of  our  count 
seven  Spring  '60  entrants  whose  name  was  placed  on  the  list  only 
after  some  of  the  tests  had  already  been  administered,  hence  whose 
quota  of  reciprocal  choices  is  probably  below  what  it  could  have 
been. 


2 

This  is  not  a sheer  matter  of  fond  rememberance  by  unusually 
friendly  respondents.  The  relationships  of  which  we  are  speaking 
here  are  reciprocal. 
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the  respondents  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  four  main  categories:^ 

1)  those  with  very  few  ties  at  Hawthorn 25% 

2)  those  with  some  current  friendships)  no  old  ones.  . . 33% 

3)  those  with  some  friendships,  both  current  and  old  . . 23% 

4)  those  with  many  friendships,  both  current  and  old  . . 19% 

In  view  of  this,  we  are  inclined  to  answer  our  first  question  by 
stating  that  Hawthorn  appears  to  be  more  than  a streetcar  college 
for  almost  three-fourths  of  its  students,  though  only  one  in  five 
seems  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  many  friends.^ 

But  it  would  be  misleading  to  consider  only  the  opportunities 
for  friendship  offered  by  the  College.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  our 
sociability  data.  The  next  chart  shows  the  volume  of  interactions 
expanding  as  we  pool  current  friendships  and  other  contacts.'^ 


^Our  cut-off  points  are  as  follow: 

(1)  the  respondent  has  either  no  current  friendship  or  only  one, 
no  matter  how  many  old  friendships  he  has  (they  are  never  more 
than  three); 

(2)  the  respondent  has  from  two  to  five  friendships,  all  of  them 
presently  actualized; 

(3)  in  addition  to  two  to  five  current  friendships,  the  respondent 
is  still  involved  in  one  to  five  old  friendships; 

(4)  the  respondent  has  more  than  five  current  friendships. 

The  students  most  highly  related  have  the  following  combination 
of  friendships  (all  of  them  reciprocal) : 

21  current,  0 old;  17  current,  11  old;  16  current,  1 old;  15  current,  0 old. 

^There  is  a difference,  however,  between  men  and  women.  Only 
13%  of  the  men  are  found  in  category  (4),  as  over  against  27%  of 
the  women.  As  for  the  difference  made  by  family's  education,  it 
looks  again  as  if  women  suffered  much  harder  than  the  men  from  hav- 
ing poorly  educated  parents:  66%  of  them  are  in  category  (1),  none 
in  category  (4).  The  sons  of  poorly  educated  parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  bunch  up  in  category  (2). 

^When  it  comes  to  the  count  of  "current  contacts",  we  allow 
non-reciprocal  choices  to  be  counted.  For  one  thing,  the  tests 
were  not  administered  all  at  the  same  time,  due  to  difficulties  in 
scheduling,  and  we  intended  our  concept  of  sociability  to  be  broad 
rather  than  restrictive.  Furthermore  we  wanted  to  be  sure  to  in- 
clude contacts  between  A and  B when  A knew  B's  last  name  but  B did 
not  know  A's.  On  the  chart,  however,  we  do  not  report  the  partial 
data  we  have  for  the  students  who  did  not  answer  the  test,  though 
we  take  them  into  account  when  we  compute  the  average  of  current 
contacts . 
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The  average  for  these  other  contacts,  which  are  not  significant 
or  permanent  enough  to  rank  as  friendship  but  which  are  signifi 
cant  enough  to  be  remembered,  is  almost  eight  per  respondent. 


The  area  of  the  second  chart  can  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  types 

1)  few  interactions  of  any  kind 177. 

2)  a few  friendships  and/or  quite  a few  other  contacts  . 197. 

3)  friendships  but  not  many  other  contacts 317a 

4)  few  friendships  but  many  other  contacts  .......  177. 

5)  many  friendships  and  many  other  contacts 167. 


Thus  only  one  sixth  of  the  students  appear  to  have  failed  to 
feel  the  benefit  of  a "small  college"  atmosphere.  The  others  are 
engaged  in  meaningful  interaction  among  themselves,  whether  it  has 
flowered  into  solid  friendships  or  stayed  at  the  level  of  interes- 
ting and  worthwhile  exchange. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  men  and  women,  except 
that  the  latter  tend  to  fall  less  often  in  the  extreme  categories 
(e.g.  197.  of  the  men  are  in  category  (5),  vs.  117.  of  the  women, 
while  227.  of  the  men  are  in  category  (1),  vs.  another  117.  of  the 
women) . The  men  from  poorly  educated  homes  are  distributed  among 
the  categories  which  correspond  to  a great  deal  of  contact,  exchange 
and  mutual  support  (297.  in  category  (5) , 21%  in  category  (4) , 43% 
in  category  (3)).  The  women  from  the  same  impoverished  background 
on  the  other  hand,  divide  themselves  equally  between  categories 
(1)  and  (2). 

The  set  of  students  in  category  (4)  is  intriguing.  We  find 
that  almost  all  of  them  are  chosen  as  friends  by  many  of  their 


^In  our  selection  of  boundaries  for  the  categories,  we  tried 
to  divide  the  set  of  respondents  into  thirds  of  sixths.  Category 
(1)  corresponds  to  one  or  no  current  friendship,  plus  zero  to  seven 
plain  contacts.  Category  (2)  to  two  current  friendships  and  up  to 
nine  contacts.  Category  (3)  comprises  all  students  with  three  or 
more  current  friendships  and  less  than  ten  other  contacts . Category 
(4)  combines  less  than  four  current  friendships  and  ten  or  more 
other  contacts.  Category  (5)  is  wide  open:  the  most  involved  stu- 

dent in  it  reported  twenty-one  reciprocal  current  friendships  and 
thirty-two  other  meaningful  contacts.  Other  popular  students  score: 
17  current  friendships,  20  other  contacts;  16  current  friendships, 

15  other  contacts;  15  current  friendships,  20  other  contacts;  11 
current  friendships , 30  other  contacts . 
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fellow  students,  but  do  not  respond.^  The  more  contacts  a student 
has,  the  more  visible  this  phenomenon  is.  They  seem  to  be  popular 
figures  who  might  have  been  turning  their  mind,  after  four  years, 
to  a new  interest,  whether  profession,  graduate  school  or  marriage. 
They  are  still  present  to  their  fellow  students,  however.  Students 
know  their  names,  and  feel  that  their  relationship  with  them  has 
been  a good  one.  Even  if  they  themselves  are  moving  away  from  Haw- 
thorn, they  remain  the  symbols  of  what  the  good  life  at  Hawthorn 
was  supposed  to  be  and  many  of  their  fellow  students  are  attached 

to  them  for  that. 

Students  in  category  (5)  present  the  opposite  picture.  These 
prestigeful  people  generally  mark  down  as  friends  a good  many  stu- 
dents who  do  not  choose  them.^  Still,  chosen  or  not  on  the  test, 
they  were,  at  least  potentially,  friends.  They  have  not  moved  up 
and  out  but,  as  it  were,  they  have  stayed  with  their  constituency. 
By  their  very  attitude,  their  interest  in  other  people's  ideas, 
projects,  troubles,  they  probably  have  sustained  and  enriched  the 
whole  network  of  interaction,  even  beyond  their  own  outreach. 

Precisely  for  this  reason  our  next  step  in  the  analysis  of  the 
network  of  relationships  is  a special  study  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  these  prestigeful  people.  For  what  they  do,  who  they  are,  how 
they  feel,  what  they  think,  is  bound  to  have  an  impact  on  the  minds 
of  their  fellow  students.  We  have  set  our  new  cutting  point  at 
six  current  friendships,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  other  con- 
tacts.^ 'On  the  chart  this  collection  of  twenty-three  students  is 
divided  about  evenly  by  the  line  separating  the  area  of  heavy  con- 
tact (ten  or  more)  from  the  area  of  limited  contact.  Our  curio- 
sity was  whetted  by  the  discovery  that,  on  the  whole,  the  students 
to  the  left  of  the  line  were  heavily  related  to  each  other,  and  so 


^The  friendship  choices  which  are  not  reciprocal  are  entered 
on  the  chart  as  "other  contacts"  if  and  only  if  one  of  the  two 
students  involved  indicates  current  contact  (i.e.  choices  1-0, 

1-2,  3-2,  2-3,  2-1,  0-1).  Unreciprocal  friendship  choices  not 
accompanied  by  current  contact  (3-0,  0-3)  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count on  the  chart,  but  they  add  considerable  evidence  supporting 
our  present  comment. 

^If  one  adds  up  the  choices  of  past  and  present  friendships 
which  are  not  confirmed  by  their  peers,  one  reaches  the  stagering 
figures  of  twenty-seven,  twenty-three,  nineteen,  and  the  like.  In 
our  judgement  this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a phenomenon  of 
rejection.  A much  more  likely  interpretation  is  that  far  less 
popular  students  do  not  presume  to  claim  the  great  man  or  woman 
as  a friend. 

^These  vary  from  three  to  thirty-two. 
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were  those  to  the  right. ^ These  were  two  distinct,  and  possibly 
distinctive,  sets  of  students . 

Discovering  Two  Worlds 

We  shall  first  try  to  convey  to  the  reader  what  different 
realities  of  student  life  resulted  in  the  strange  segregation 
observed  on  the  chart.  Then  we  shall  examine  all  we  know  about 
the  background  of  the  students  in  the  two  sets  in  order  to  pro- 
gress in  our  understanding  not  only  of  those  small  groups  but 
also  of  the  factors  in  the  situation  at  Hawthorn  to  which  they 
reacted  differently  in  manners  presumably  significant  to  their 
many  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Let  us  start  with  the  set  of  students  very  much  involved  not 
only  in  friendships  at  Hawthorn  but  also  in  contacts  of  all  types . 
The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  once  again  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  he  is  meeting  here  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  "community"  whose  first  steps  we  have  described  earlier  in 
this  chapter.  One  of  these  members,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  fellow  students  and  had  a flair  for  social  analysis,  gave  us 
the  following  statement  about  the  quality  of  relationships  typical 
of  this  set: 

Beyond  the  laissez-faire  attitude  that  what  one  does 
with  his  time  outside  the  Center  is  his  own  business,  if 
one  is  to  be  'in'  he  must  spend  enough  time  with  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Center,  and  be  willing  to  talk  enough  about 
himself,  so  that  people  know  'who  he  is.'  Particularly 
important  is  knowledge  about  ethnic  background  (a  factor 
which  bears  honor,  and  if  one  has  a grandma  and  a family 
that  carries  on  traditions  in  ceremonies,  foods,  etc., 
better  yet);  knowledge  about  one's  intellectual  interests 
(especially  major,  future  career  patterns  if  they  are  set, 
standards  of  intellectual  integrity,  and  the  like);  and  to 
a lesser  extent  knowledge  about  one's  past  friends  and 
activities,  where  one  gets  his  money  (since  it  is  evident 
that  some  kids  get  spending  money  from  parents,  if  they  do 


^At  first  we  thought  that  the  first  set  should  be  considered 
more  intimate  (since  in  several  cases  its  members  had  more  friends 
than  they  had  other  contacts),  the  second  more  public,  less  demand- 
ing of  friendship.  We  soon  found  out  that  the  difference  in  the 
volume  of  contacts  came  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  set  to  the 
right  related  mostly  to  Hawthorn  students,  the  others  were  heavily 
associated  to  other  City  students  as  well. 

We  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  segregation  is  not  perfect. 
Three  students,  though  located  in  the  right  area  of  the  diagram, 
clearly  belong  with  those  to  the  left,  though  one  of  them  relates 
with  several  of  the  students  to  the  right. 
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not  work,  while  most  make  just  enough  money  to  get  by  by 
having  part-time  jobs). 

Friendship  begins  as  a casual  happening:  if  you  opeud 

enough  time  around  the  Center,  obviously  you  are  opending  less 
time  with  other  friends;  if  people  are  willing  to  sit  and 
listen  to  you,  and  you  to  them,  you  will  eyantua’i  ly  ge*-  o 
know  enough  about  them  to  discuss  more  intimate  niat tiers  and 
the  friendship  begins  to  define  itself.  If  one  is  so  active 
that  he  has  friends  in  lots  of  areas,  including  the  Center, 
it  is  no  drawback  to  making  more  friends  or  sust:.iniiig  Ceiitei 
friendship.  The  whole  thing  almost  seems  to  be  a ruatucr  of 
filling  time  at  the  Center,  yet  it  leads  to  some  very  “irm. 


intimate  friendships. 

It  seems  helpful  if  one  comes  to  Hawtnorn  witn  other 
friends  from  his  high  school,  because  it  is  easier  to  begin 
gossip-type  discussions,  which  lead  into  other  types  of  dis- 
cussions. (C  and  M -re  the  obvious  ex'ir.ipla3j . Yet 

Hawthorn  does  not  have  that  strong  a student  community  though 
stronger  than  in  Liberal  Arts)  which  can  demand  unequivocal 
loyalty.  It  is  too  free,  open  and  individualistic.  Most 
people  must  still  go  home  at  night,  and  the  long,  deep,  tor- 
tuous discussions  that  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  campus 
dormitories,  far  into  the  night,  do  not  take  place  here  very 
often,  and  then  usually  at  campus  apartments  after  the  Center 

closes  or  at  'parties.' 

The  Community  is  open  enough  for  pre -Hawthorn  and  non- 
Hawthorn  friends  to  be  able  to  be  brought  into  the  Center 
and  participate  rather  fully.  Lately,  with  the  general 
blurring  of  class  lines  (freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors)  and  with  so  many  drop  outs  over  the  years,  it  has 
become  unimportant  to  worry  about  whether  the  person  you  are 
talking  to  is  from  your  own  class  or  not.  He  might  easily 
be  not  in  the  College  at  all,  or  even  not  at  the  University. 
Many  students  who  have  quit  school  but  still  work  and  i.i.va 
around  campus,  use  the  Center  and  the  Hawthorn  student  con- 
munity  (in  whatever  form  that  is)  as  a way  of  maintaining 
some  kind  of  contact  with  their  education,  and  some  kind  of 

identity  as  a student.  , 

It  is  hard  to  know  for  what  reasons  some  people  reave 

the  Center  and  their  friends  there.  Only  if  it  is  quite 
blatant  that  the  person  has  left  suddenly  and  sold  out,  is 
he  labeled  a 'fink'.  Actually,  however,  this  is  celdom. 

There  is  a general  encouragement  to  take  care  of  one's  basic 
needs,  or  at  least  to  worry  about  them  (sex,  future,  ideology) 
because  these  are  the  things  that  are  'real' ,— p^ioplc  must, 
should  concern  themselves.  It  is  when  someone  completely 


^From  the  context  it  is  clear  that  the  "drop-outs"  referred 
to  here  are  either  students  who  leave  school  but  not  the  campus 
area,  or  students  who  leave  school  for  a while  and  come  back  later. 
It  is  the  latter  who  most  contribute  to  the  "blurring  of  class  line 
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rejects  the  Center  group  as  useless,  la^^y,  affected,  un- 
realistic, silly,  and  says  so,  that  he  is  really  ignored-- 
dls liked.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  most,  the  decision  as  to 
shifting  friends  has  been  first  made  by  the  individual  and 
reaffirmed  or  ignored  by  the  group. 

Center  friendships  seem  to  be  relationships  where  non- 
action  is  the  rule.  Only  if  one  asks  for  help  is  it  given, 
and  if  one  does  not  want  to  include  the  Center  people  in  a 
given  activity  it  is  quite  easy  to  Ignore  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  those  that  see  themselves  quite  closely  a part  of 
the  Center  'in'  group,  it  is  easy  to  ask  for  moral  support 
and  encouragement.  If  a person  is  getting  a rough  treatment 
from  a teacher  in  Liberal  Arts  or  Hawthorn,  chci  information 
goes  into  the  grapevine,  from  the  students'  point  of  view, 
and  often  reaches  the  faculty. 

From  the  other  side,  it  might  be  the  Ctise  that  a person 
would  ask  for  help  or  for  contact  outside  the  Center,  which 
others  were  not  willing  to  provide.  If  such  is  the  case,  one 
merely  says,  'no,'  or  'I  can't  afford  to  loan  you  any  money,' 
or  'I  don't  have  time  tonight  to  drink  beer,'  or  'I  just  don't 
feel  like  it.' 

In  many  ways  the  group  is  highly  moralistic  and  'Protes- 
tant.' School  work  comes  first,  ideally,  and  people  are  en- 
couraged to  get  their  work  done  (having  school  work  to  do  is 
the  best  excuse  if  one  wants  to  be  counted  out  of  an  activity) . 
On  the  other  hand  since  this  is  still  a personal  matter  and 
there  are  enough  people  around  the  Center  who  arc  willing  to 
put  off  their  school  work,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  find  some- 
one to  accompany  you  in  letting  the  work  go,  to  spend  the 
evening  doing  something  else.  On  some  moral  matters  there  is 
high  consensus:  e.g.  cheating,  plagiarism  and  violations  of 

intellectual  integrity  (such  as  turning  in  the  same  paper  for 
two  courses).  One  would  not  brag  if  he  did  so,  and  there  are 
a lot  of  disgusted  looks  when  someone  mentions  goings-on  in 
some  classes.  Yet  the  disgust  does  not  usually  go  so  far  as 
to  report  violators.  The  group  would  tend  to  freeze  this 
kind  of  person  out,  but  positive  action  doesn't  go  any  further. 

We  find  this  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  experience  which 
all  students  in  this  first  set  have  in  common.^  As  the  author 


^Each  one  of  them,  of  course,  would  use  his  own  words  and 
place  a different  emphasis,  in  terms  of  his  own  overall  experience. 
For  instance,  a girl  who  has  been  much  involved  in  the  community, 
and  has  even  managed  to  mobilize  it  for  action,  exclaims  in  a long 
interview: 


This  is  a fold  right  here,  it  is  the  safest  place  in  the 
whole  world.  Everybody  knows  everybody  else,  everybody  is  con- 
cerned with  everybody  else,  there  is  a spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  fellowship.  You  take  one  step  outside,  one  step,  and  you 
realize  it  is  totally  different  out  there. 


points  out,  each  member  of  the  "community"  has  activities  and  in* 
teres ts  which  are  outside  this  common  ground.  Since  the  community 
is  not  geared  to  action  itself,  how  can  it  compete  for  students' 
time?  What  is  it  that  draws  them  back  there?  The  comments  above 
suggest  several  answers.  First,  the  taste  for  diversity:  these 

students  don't  want  to  be  with  people  from  their  high  school,  their 
ethnic  group,  their  religion,  their  specialty.  Second,  the  attrac* 
tion  of  a group  that  is  compatible  with  individual  freedom, '■‘free- 
dom to  explore,  freedom  to  change,  freedom  to  act  or  not  to  act. 
Third,  the  haven  of  consensus--a  consensus  which  diversity  and 
freedom  make  the  more  valuable--on  matters  of  intellectual  honesty 
with  oneself  and  others. 

About  the  second  set  of  students  we  do  not  have,  unfortunately, 
a document  like  the  one  we  have  quoted  ^ extenso.^  In  order  to 
get  a feeling  for  their  common  experience  we  have  to  go  first  to 
an  unlikely  source- -the  records  of  the  student  organizations  at 
City  University. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  their  student  career,  these  students, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  women,  joined  one  or  another  of  the  multiple 
committees  of  the  Association  of  Women  Students . On  their  file  the 
first  entry  dates  all  the  way  back  to  September  1959  (or,  for  the 
Spring  entrant,  a semester  later).  The  full  record  of  one  of  these 
whose  contacts  are  most  limited  (according  to  our  sociometric  test), 
reads : 

AWS  Social  Committee:  member  9/59  - 1/60 

AWS  Forum  Council:  Activities  Bd.  Rep.  9/60  - 6/61 

XYZ  Sorority:  member  1/61  - 6/63 

Jr.  Rep.  2/61,  Sr.  Rep.  9/61 
Act.  chairman  2/62 

Membership  chairman  9/62  - 2/63,  member  4/63 

Panhellenic  Rep.  1/61  - 1/62 

Homecoming  Committee:  Tickets  and  Program  chairman  11/61 

Another  one,  more  broadly  involved,  but  whose  friendships  in 
her  class  still  exceed  her  contacts,  hence  quite  typical  of  the 
whole  set: 

AWS  Charm:  member  9/59  - 2/61;  Rep.  9/61;  ch.  2/62 

AWS  Music:  member  9/59  - 2/60 

AWS  Etiquette:  member  9/60  - 2/61 


The  researchers  never  quite  realized  that  this  set  of  Haw- 
thorn students  were  more  than  a handful  of  girls  who  for  some  rea- 
son belonged  to  a sorority.  It  was  only  through  the  sociometric 
test  that  it  became  clear  to  us  that  there  had  been  intense  social 
activity  among  them  and  around  them  (and  thus,  potentially  at  least, 
meaningful  interaction) . By  then  it  was  too  late  to  ask  them  the 
necessary  questions. 


AWS  Big  Sister:  member  9/60  - 2/61;  9/61  - 2/62 

AWS  Act.  Bd.  : member  9/61;  ch.  9/62,  1/63,  4/63 

AWS  Exec.  Bd.  : member  2/62,  9/62,  1/63,  4/63 

AWS  Hope  Chest:  member  9/61 

Creating  for  you:  member  2/62 

Vice  President  9/62,  1/63,  9/63 
Cabinet  9/62,  1/63,  4/63 

lAWS  Regional  Convention  Delegate:  3/6?  (date  incomplete) 

lAWS  State  Meet  Delegate:  11/62 

Senior  Board:  9/62,  1/63,  4/63 

Elementary  Education  Club:  3/62  - 6/62 

Such  a record  is  tantalizing.  There  is  a great  chasm  between  this 
array  of  quaint  names,  this  simultaniety of  involvements,  all  (or 
almost  all)  on  behalf  of  one  association,  and  the  hard  sociometric 
data  idiich  report  that  the  latter  student  has  eleven  very  much 
alive  reciprocal  friendships.  What  went  on  in  these  committees? 

More  importantly,  what  human  qualities  were  being  displayed  and 
tested,  on  i^ich  friendships  were  being  built?  How  was  the  minus- 
cule Hawthorn  contingent  keeping  its  identity  in  the  big  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Students?  We  do  not  know.  How  they  were  recruited, 
what  made  it  worthwhile  for  them  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  to 
the  AWS,  on  what  basis  they  dicided  to  join  a sorority  or  not,  what 
made  them  feel  that  they  belonged  to  the  Hawthorn  student  body  while 
their  time  and  energy  were  absorbed  by  the  intricate  structure  of 
a campus-wide  organization,  we  can  only  imagine.  What  the  earliest 
dates  on  the  records  seem  to  make  clear  is  that  they  did  not  join 
that  organization  because  they  wanted  an  alternative  to  what  was 
going  on  among  the  new-born  Hawthorn  community  at  the  Center.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  never  felt  impelled  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance from  Etiquette  and  Hope  Chest  committees  to  the  developing 
Hawthorn  community. 

In  the  absence  of  a substantial  document  on  this  second  set  of 
students,  it  is  crucial  that  we  should  understand  as  much  as  possible 
idiat  stance  they  took  vis-a-vis  the  first  set.  The  only  question  in 
the  1963  interview  which  gives  us  a direct  lead  to  this  query  is, 

"How  do  you  think  Hawthorn  would  do  without  any  Center?"  It  is  not 
a very  good  question  for  our  purpose,  for  it  evokes  in  most  students 
the  image  of  "what  is  going  on"  at  the  Center  in  terms  of  behavior, 
rather  than  the  idea  of  its  function.  And  so  we  get  responses  such  as 

It  is  not  necessary.  Not  enough  students  put  it  to  use. 

Most  students  at  City  are  working  and  can't  afford  to  spend 
time  lounging  around  the  Center.  I always  found  the  Library 
more  adequate. 

This  answer  is  representative  of  only  half  the  students  in  our 
second  set,  however.  The  rest  see  a purpose  for  the  Center:  (If 

the  Center  were  not  there)  "it  would  destroy  one  of  the  basic  ideas, 
intellectual  community."  The  student  whom  we  saw  as  almost  belong- 
ing to  the  two  sets  has  very  concrete  things  to  say: 


It  would  be  a real  disadvantase.  It  does  give  you  a 
sense  of  belonging,  a place  to  gather  and  meet  your  friends. 
They  can  hold  meetings  there  without  getting  permission. 
Other  people  do  wander  in  and  they  are  always  welcome. 

You  can  spread  out  and.  talk  and  argue.  I've  been  on  a 
few  publications.  It  provides  a base  for  operations,  be- 
cause it  can  be  open  at  night.  It's  hard  to  do  this  in  your 
ovm  home.  You  can  display  posters  there,  pick  up  notices 
on  things  going  on.  You  can  play  the  Hi-Fi.  I used  to 
go  see  Punch.  (Now  all  the  magazines  are  gone  and  I vjonder 
who  took  them) . If  you  are  looking  for  someone,  you  can 
leave  messages  there  for  friends.  . . 

Still,  this  does  not  answer  our  original  question:  how  do  the 
students  in  set  tVTO  mentally  picture  their  relation  to  those  in  set 

one? 


We  are  fortunate  to  find  our  question  answered  by  the  most  pop- 
ular student  in  set  two  in  a series  of  statements  in  her  1963  inter- 
view. First,  indirectly,  when  she  tells  what  she  would  "change 
about  Hawthorn  if  she  could:" 

..."The  instructor  in  small  g«oup  discussion  would 
have  to  make  greater  effort  in  drawing  everybody  out— 
make  them  feel  that  their  ideas  are  as  good  as  any- 
' body  else's.  So  that  when  t.hey  come  to"  Senior  Collo- 
quium  they  can  have  the  confidence  to  ' do  battle 
with  their  fellow  Hawthorn  students  without  having  scars. 

(emphasis  outs) 

Then,  more  directly,  when  she  is  asked  to  comment  on  some  of  Hawthorn's 
original  goals,  especially  "the  creation  of  an  intellectual  comm- 
unity and  fostering  thdependent  intellectual  work:" 

I think  they  have  created  an  intellectual  community. 
Hawthorn  students  talk  more  than  other  City  students 
about  ideas.  They  are  more  aware  of  this  type  of  thing. 

They  have  many  speaker scorning  in.  When  the  community 
emphasizes  this  sort  of  thing,  even  though  : you  may  walk 
away  from  it  or  not  participate  in  it  as  much  as  you 
might--you  still  tend  to  think  of  this  sort  of  thing 
as  the  highest  good,  (emphasis  ours) 

Hawthorn  students  arc  more  independent.  They  can 
express  an  idea  and  take  the  consequences  of  it  even 
if  it  is  not  acceptable  in  other  groups:  intellectual 

integrity.  Even  if  they  don't  pursue  independent  intel- 
lectual work,  the  Hawthorn  student  is  more  conscious 
that  he  should  be  doing  more.  This  feeling  is  going  to 
stay  with  him  all  his  life,  (emphasis  ours) 

And  finally,  when  she  is  asked,  "If  you  could  do  it  over  again  (your 
four  years  in  Hawthorn) , what  would  you  change? 
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Sometimes  I regret  not  getting  really  active 
in  the  student  Center,  the  (Havjthorn)  board,  the 
community- -really  submerging  myself,  making  this  really 
the  focus  of  my  life  instead  of  dividing:  classes  vs. 

social  functions.  It  may  be  better  to  concentrate  just 
on  Hawthorn. 


This  student  points  out  several  important  expectations  which 
she  very  likely  shaied  with  other  students  ir  her  set  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  college  career.  First,  that  social  functions  and  aca- 
demic life  were  tTJO  separate  things  Second,  that  one  V70uld  be 
submerged  if  she  plunged  into  Haxrthorn  student  iife.  Third,  that 
one  needed  not  make  full  use  of  discussion  sections,  visiting 
speakers  and  other  resources.  3ut  as  the  yearr>  passed,  as  Hawthorn 
"worked  on  them",  many  of  these  students  must  hai?  beowmo  aware 
that  much  of  their  intelikectual  and  person<il  development  was  bound 
up  with  what  had  happened  in  the  "community A feeling  of  sol- 
idarity, even  of  gratitude  (and  in  some  cases  of  regret)  may  well 
have  arisen  in  them,  with  rggard  to  those  who  had  'done  oattle" 
all  along,  in  their  search  for  intellectual  integrity- -and  who 
were  quite  ready  to  do  battle  with  them  now  even  though  they  had 
Stereotyped  them  as  "sorority  types." 


Having  thus  discovered  and  delineated  two  very  different  ways 
of  being  a student  at  Hav7thorn,  I6t  us  turn  to  a careful  examin- 
ation of  differences  in  background  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
two  sets,  in  an  effort  to  pierce  through  to  what  may  lie  at  the  root 
of  this  dichotemy.  From  now  on  V7c  shall  name  these  two  sets  of 
prominent  students  the  "Hawthorn  Set"  and  the  "Campus  Set,"  res- 
pectively. By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  only  the  first  were 
contributing  something  of  value  to  their  college,  or  that  the  second 
did  not  truly  belong  to  Hawthorn.  Ue  only  want  to  point  out  the 
different  locale  of  their  activities,  and  to  a marked  degree  the 
dLsblnctlve  flavor  of  their  experience,  !Tnile  the  members  of  the  Cam- 
pus Set  V7cre  not  being  seasoned  by  the  unending  effort  to  make  a 
dreamed  of  community  come  thue,  they  were  not  disheartened  either  by 
so  many  failures  of  so  much  effort,  due  to  the  "apathy"  of  the 
student  body  or  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  organisers  themselves. 

The  Campus  Set,  by  the  fourth  year,  showed  none  of  the  combat  fatigue 
that  comes  through  clearly  in  the  interview  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Hawthorn  Set.  The  Hawthorn  ideal  was  still  shining  bright 
for  theCampus  Set  and  if  it  were  only  for  them  we  would  be  just- 
ified in  considering  them  and  their  less  engaged  ^orld  very  much  a 
part  of  the  fabric  of  the  Hawthorn  student  hody. 

Hhe  data  from  the  first  part  of  the  sociometric  test  indicate 
that  all  but  a few  of  these  students  spent  most  of  their  free  time 
with  Hawthorn  students,  generally  members  of  their  set,  but  occas- 
ionally others  too. 

This  compatibility  V7ill  be  revealed  in  striking  fashion  V7hen 
we  show  later-on  how  elements  of  the  two  sets  became  a very  close-knit 
clique  when  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  together. 
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AHv  Differences  in  the  Background  o£  the  Tt70  Sets  of  Prominent  Students? 

In  neither  set  are  the  very  first  places  occupied  by  students 
from  u611  educated  families.  The  four  most  popular  students  have 
parents  i7ho  are  hi3h  school  less,  HoYCver,  if  we  con- 

sider  all  of  the  t\;enty-two  most  popular  students,  we  find  that  in 
the  Hawthorn  set  there  is  a slisht  majority  of  students  whose  parents 
have  been  in  college,  while  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  Campus  set. 

This  is  something  of  a surprise.  He  thought  that  college  educated 
parents  might  have  encouraged  their  children  to  join  the  social  life 
on  campus,  while  the  children  from  less  educated  homes  woulo  hsve 
appreciated  finding  an  open  home  at  the  Center.  The  daughter  of 

^ftd.uSi'bes  and  an  active  memb''r  of  the  Hawthorn  set  from  the 
start  confirms  our  first  hunch,  but  only  in  part: 

My  mother  was  a little  bit  sorry  that  I didn't 
get  more  involved  in  a sorority  for  example.  She  had 
when  she  v;as  in  college,  and  my  father  had  belonged  to 
fraternity.  And  this  had  meant  a great  deal  to  them. 

Ethnic  backgrounds  do  not  differ  much.  There  are  no  Jews  in 
the  Campus  set;  othen^ise,  both  sets  have  one  Hungarian,  and  one 
or  more  studens  from  families  recently  arrived  from  the  near  East. 

In  the  Hawthorn  set,  more  students  are  from  a homogeneoas  ethnic 
background,  in  the  Campus  Set  more  are  from  a variety  of  mixtures  of 
British  descent  with  either  Slavs  (excluding  Poles)  or  Scandinav- 
ians. There  seems  to  be  a complete  indifference  to  the  ordinaiiyy 
social  ranking  connotations  of  ethnic  background  in  both  sets:  it 

is  far  more  "chic"  to  be  Hungarian  than  to  be  English. 

Religious  preferences,  on  the  other  hand,  vary  much  more  widdly 
in  the  Hawthorn  set  than  in  the  Campus  set.  The  first  includes  not 
only  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutherans,  but  rarer  choices,  such 
as  Unitarian  and  Christian  Scientist.  The  Campus  set  is  much  more 
confined  to  undenominational  Protestantism,  though  it  includes  two 
Presbyterians  and  one  Christian  Scientist,  and  even  one  agnostic. 

Thus,  one  must  reject  the  hypothesis  we  implicitly  suggested  at 

the  opening  of  this  chapter,  that  the  Center  might  have  frightened 

the  students  most  comitted  to  a set  of  dogmas.  Of  our  prominent 

students  at  least  this  is  not  true.  The  Beotestants  who  formed 

their  network  of  friendships  outside  the  center  were  not  Fundamentalists. 


^Among  the  twenty-one  students  spotted  on  the  graph,  we  have  found 
that  two  were  rather  marginal  (one  to  each  of  the  sets) • Since  we  are 
now  trying  to  build  a type,  we  are  leaving  them  out  of  the  present 
section-.  For  the  same  reason,  we  have  added  one  student  to  the  set 
characterized  by  its  great  number  of  contacts.  He  did  not  appear  on 
the  chart  because  he  refused  to  take  the  test.  But  he  was  chosen 
by  many,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  known  and  loved  and 
closely  connected  with  the  Center. 
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Nor  is  the  dividing  line  that  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 

Each  one  of  the  two  sets  consists  of  exactly  the  same  proportion 
of  city  students  (seven)  and  suburbanites  (four).  Besides,  most 
of  the  city  high  schools  which  sent  a large  contingent  to  Hawthorn 
in  1959-60  contributed  some  student(s)  to  each  set.  More  interest^g 
still,  from  the  ranks  of  a small  contingent  of  four  coming  from  a dub- 
urban  high  school,  two  prominent  students  emerged,  one  in  each  of  the 
sets.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  t 
the  usually  important  socio-economic  differentiating  charac  eris  cs 
begin  to  understand  how  our  prominent  students  ended  up  in  one  set  or 

in  the  other. 

A meticulous  search  among  much  of  the  data  we  have  about  the  students 
background  revealed  a clear,  consistent  and  meaningful 
tween  the  two  sets  only  among  the  choices  i^^^^^ated  by  ^59  entrants 
on  the  test  called  FIRO.^  The’’PIRO  scores"  which  we  use  here  aim  at 
some  of  the  respondent's  basic  patterns  cf  relationships --those  he  has 
developed  at  home,  and  those  along  which  he  reacts  to  o^er  social  situ- 
ations . The  first  score  indicates  the  degree  of  attention  received  by 
the  respondent  at  home  (6  is  high,  1 is  low);  the  second  score  in^cates 
the  degree  of  discipline  enforced  at  his  home  (6  is  low,  hi^j, 

the  third  score  indicates  the  degree  of  affection  displayed  at  his  home 
(6  is  high,  1 is  low).  The  fourth  score  indicates  the  degree  of  indep- 
endence and  initiative  shown  by  the  respondent  in  a social  situation 
(6  is  low,  1 is  high) -the  opposite  of  docility  to  others*  ctxpectations . 
The  (GH)  score  indicates  the  dggree  of  active  involvement  sought  by 
the  respondent  in  a social  situation  (6  hi^,  1 low). 

Let  us  look  at  the  scores  on  which  our  respondents  are  not  ^an- 
imous  or  quasi-unanimous.3  (Each  row  represents  a different  student). 


^See  the  full  text  of  the  instrument  in  Volume  II. 

^In  the  instrument  used,  the  Attention  score  is  obtained  from 
response  to  statements  1 & 2,  the  discipline  score  from  response 
to  statements  3 & 4,  the  Affection  score  from  response  to  statements 
5 & 6;  the  Indefiendence  score  from  response  to  statements  E & F, 
the  Involvement  score  from  response  to  statements  G & H. 

^In  order  to  help  the  reader  get  a picture  un-blurred  by 
irrelevant  data,  we  have  left  out  the  answers  on  which  the  students 
are  almost  unanimous . Most  students  agree  that  they  grew  up  in  a home 
attentive  to  them  (scores  6 or  5)j  where  they  received  a great  deal 
of  affection  (scores  6 or  5)-  More  surprisingly,  most  students  des- 
cribe themselves  as  very  docile  to  others'  expectations  in  a social 
situation  (score  6 with  a few  5).  This  leaves  us  free  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  two  columns.  Discipline  and  Involvement,  in  which 

serious  differences  appear.  4.  j ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  scores  are  not  available  for  three  students  in 

each  set- -the  five  Spring  '*6o  entrants,  and  one  Fall  '59  entrant  who 
) failed  to  take  the  test. 
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H/VWTHORN  SET 


campus  set 


Att.  Disc.  A££.  Ind. 


Inv. 


Att.  Disc.  Af£.  Ind.  Inv. 


3 

4 


1 


1 

2 

3 

2 

2 


■2 


5 3 

6 2 3 


4 


4 


The  pattern  is  unmistakable.  Back  in  1959 j students  now  in 
the  Hawthorn  Set  expressed  an  eagerness  to  be  involved  in  a social 
situation  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  discipline  they  had 
received  at  home.  Per  the  students  in  the  Campus  Set,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  degree  of  discipline  applied  in  the  iaome  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  avoidance  of  involvement.  This  suggests  a difference 
in  personality  structure  and  style  of  response.  We  are  not  quite 
dealing  here,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  kind  of  person  who  responds 
aggressively  to  pressure,  and  meekly  to  permissiveness;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a kind  of  person  who  responds  meekly  to  pressure  and 
aggressively  to  permissiveness.  Rather  we  are  faced  with  people 
long  controlled  by  rather  strict  discipline,  some  of  whom  come  to 
desire  an  active  role  for  themselves;  others  of  whom  have  come  to 
prefer  a passive  role.^ 


It  thus  appears  that,  a£  they  entered  the  College , the  students 
who  at  the  end  of  four  years  make  up  the  Hawthorn  set  were,  if  not 
young  rebels,  at  least  keen  on  molding,  on  structuring  their  new 
situation.  Those  who  are  part  of  the  Campus  set  might  have  been 
much  more  willing  to  take  things  as  they  were,  to  fit  in  the  existing 
structure.  One  world  was  to  be  created,  the  other  was  there  to  go 
along  with.  The  Hawthorn  set  might  have  been  able  to  tolerate  the 
"disorder"  which  was  going  to  characterize  the  Center  all  through 
the  years,  even  though  they  themselves  were  used  to  rather  strict 
discipline,  because  they  saw  it  as  something  to  be  ordered,  something 


^ Three  cases  among  our  sixteen  do  not  correspond  to  our 
general  analysis.  We  have  segregated  them  at  the  bottom  of  our  list. 
The  two  from  the  Campus  Set  are  men  who  started  going  to  the  Center 
and  being  active  there,  and  then  moved  on  to  fraternities  and  Campus 
life.  We  also  have  a few  people  who,  having  always  been  free  from 
strict  control,  react  to  a new  situation  with  a laissez-fiare  atti- 
tude in  one  case,  with  some  measure  of  aggressiveness  in  the  other. 


) 
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on  which  they  could  put  their  mark.  While  grumbling  e.bout  the 
"mess,"  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  effort?,  to  bur: Id  the  "connii- 
unity,"  whether  by  designing  and  running  a student  goverrmient  or  by 
organizing  week-ends,  lectures,  parties.  Shows,  orientation  programs, 
and  a multitude  of  other  things.  Meanwhile  the  few  who  had  not  been 
used  to  much  discipline  were  feeling  very  much  at  home  in  the  constant 
confrontation  of  ideas  and  of  sidles.  The  very  grace  with  which  they 
beheld  the  disorder  might  have  been  taken  by  the  others  as  a sign 
that  it  was  not  overpowering,  that  it  could  be  conquered. 

For  students  who  looked  for  an  existing  structure,  not  for 
the  challenge  of  creating  something,  what  they  saw  as  the  reality 
of  the  Center  must  have  given  ample  ground  to  stay  away  from  it. 

Whether  it  was  an  intemperate  "intellectual"  discussion,  or  card 
playing  during  lectures,  or  rough  play  with  the  furniture  (for  all 
of  these  things  took  place  quite  often),  for  them  to  tolerate 
would  have  meant  to  condone  it,  to  let  themselves  be  defined  by  it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Hawthorn  College  that  its  young  builders  were 
generally  so  surprisingly  "docile  to  the  expec  cations  of  others . " 

For  while  they  applied  their  energy  to  the  new  situation  they  did 
it  on  each  other *s  behalf,  not  as  a collection  of  free  entrepreneurs. 

By  their  very  attention  to  others  they  brought  into  existence  what 
amount  of  concensus  existed  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Relating  to 
people  as  persons  was  the  mode  of  action,  not  manipulation  of  fellow 
students  or  of  the  administration.  The  few  students  v?hose  style  inc- 
lined them  more  to  independant  action  were  less  builders  and  con- 
census makers  than  maintainers  of  standards  once  these  had  already 
emerged.  Finally,  the  few  students  who  felt  a lack  of  attention  or 
even  of  affection  at  home  were  among  those  who  poured  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy,  time,  patience,  affection,  into  that  common  enter-^ 
prise  which  was  to  give  them  something  very  much  like  a hemend  home. 

Other  traits  which  clearly  distinguish  between  the  Hawthorn 
set  and  the  Campus  set  are  interesting,  but  do  not  shed  further  light 
on  why  these  potential  but  as  yet  unrecognized  leaders  c.t  their  ent- 
rance into  Hawthorn  College  branched  off  in  two  different  directions. 

We  shall  list  these  differences,  however,  to  complete  our  portrayal  of 
each  set.  All  prominent  st\idents  in  the  Hawthorn  set  have  taken  spec- 
ial courses,  tutorials,  seminars  and  the  like,  with  Hawthorn  faculty. 

These  have  been  important  in  their  intellectual  development,  as  well  aa  g 
in  developing  friendships  among  students  and  between  students  and  facOilty. 


would  not  dare  to  expand  our  analysis  of  the  additional  scores 
we  have  listed  for  the  Campus  set.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  desire 
for  independent  action  could  be  satisfied  within  the  context  of  the 
Association  of  Women  Students,  but  we  know  too  little  about  it. 

2 

This  question  is  raised  again  at  length  in  Chapter  V. 


In  the  Campus  set,  only  four  students  out  of  eleven  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  special  opportunities,  and  then,  it  seems,  very 
much  as  individuals  rather  than  in  concert  with  others  of  their  set. 

We  also  find  that,  when  asked  to  "rank  Albert  Camus,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  Jonal  Salk  in  order  of  the  contribution  of  their  work  to  man- 
kind," students  in  the  Hawthorn  set,  taken  as  a whole,  give  first 
place  to  both  Salk  and  Camus— Kennedy  being  a poor  third;  while  stu- 
dents in  the  Campus  set  put  Salk  clearly  first,  Kennedy  being  second, 
and  Camus  a cdiose  third.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  views  within  either 
set,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  toowledge  of  Camus  at  least  must 
have  been  uneven  among  the  students.  ^ ^et  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  Hawthorn  set  does  value  the  discussion  and  invention  of  ideas 
more  than  does  the  Campus  set,  for  whom  actual  conceete  service  rend- 
ered tp  people  appears  to  have  some  priority.^ 

ThBEB  is  another  clear-cut  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
prominent  students  however,  which  seems  to  point  th  the  opposite  dir- 
ection. When  asked  about  their  best  discussion  class,  the  students  in 
the  Hawthorn  set  tend  to  select  an  early  class.  Their  Senior  Colloquium 
is  only  their  second  choice  even  though  several  of  them  workdd  long 
and  hard  to  try  to  mold  it  into  a course  that  would  really  belong  to 
the  students.  But  in  the  Campus  set  seven  students  chooke  the  collo- 
quium as  their  best  discussion.  This  is  fascinating.  As  we  have  heard 
above  from  one  of  the  most  articulate  members  of  this  set,  the  Collo- 
quium could  easily  be  seen  as  an  occasion  to  "do  battle"  with  fellow 
students  (and  not  necessarily  with  even  odds.^)  Even  if  this  ele- 
ment of  confrontation  were  not  present,  the  colloquium  was  a course 
for  the  quality  (and  sometMas  the  content)  of  which  the  students 
themselves,  and  not  the  faculty,  were  responsible.  Colloquium  was 
very  much  of  a challenge,  not  unlike  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  student  community — something  to  be  created.  It  appears  as  if 


^The  total  scores  are: 

Hawthorn  set:  Salk  27,  Camus  26,  Kennedy  19* 

Campus  set:  Salk  29,  Kennedy  22.5,  Camus  20.5* 

This  question  was  asked  before  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
and  also  before  the  knowledge  of  Camus  had  spread  widely  on  the  American 
campuses.  The  students,  however,  had  read  The  Stranger  for  their  Hum- 
anities cours-"». 

^The  reader  may  be  interested  in  some  confirming  evidence  coming 
from  the  1959  and  1963  scores  achieved  by  these  students  on  the  Test 
of  Critical  ©linking.  The  Hawthorn  set  averaged  an  increase  of  4.5, 
the  Campus  set  an  increase  of  only  1 point (out  of  a maximum  score  of  50). 
Two  students  in  the  latter  achieved  lower  scores  in  19^3  than  in  1959* 

It  may  be  that  students  in  the  Campus  set  had  come  to  realize  the 
futility  of  logical  reasoning  in  the  face  of  some  of  the  questions  and 
decisions  occuring  in  real  life. 

^See  above,  p.35  ff. 
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the  Campus  set  who  had  not  been  ready  in  1959  °r  19^0  to  answer  the 
challenge,  were  happy  and  eager  to  do  so  in  I96S  or  19o3*  I 
way,  it^could  be  symbolic  that  the  students  in  the  Hawthorn  s^^ld 
turn  back  to  their  early  discussions  Hasses  apd  say:  that  is  when  it 

all  started  for  us— while  the  students  in  the  Campus  set  v;ould  point 
at  the  Colloquium,  in  their  senior  year,  and  say:  this  is  when  it 
is  all  falling  into  place  for  us,  right  now. 
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The  Other  Worlds 


It  would  be  tempting  to  assume  that  the  tiwd  types  of  students 
which  we  have  just  sketched  are  the  two  types  found  at  Hawthorn,  dhd 
to  place  all  students  in  terms  of  whether  they  resemble  more  one  or 
the  other,  keeping  in  mind  the  obvious  factor  that  no  other  student 
is  as  popular  as  those  we  have  just  examined.  Thanks  to  the  socio- 
metirc  data  we  know,  however,  that  such  a procedure  would  be  a gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  There  were  many  more  than  two  main 
types  of  students  at  Hawthorn,  many  worlds  besides  the  two  we  have 
explored  so  far  through  their  leading  members. 

Among  the  students  who  were  quite  involved  in  the  new-born 
community  at  first,  there  was  a branching  off  in  directions  which 
ended  up  in  their  reaching  very  different  positions.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  were  the  students  who  came  to  feel  that  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  the  Intense  intellectual  search,  was  so  important  and 
vital  that  nothing  else  counted  much- -neither  the  consideration  of 
one's  own  future,  nor  the  established  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
academic  world,  whether  embodied  in  City  University  course  offerings 
or  in  the  .proceudres  for  being  admitted  to  a graduate  school,  or 
even  in  Hawthorn  College's  own  requirements  for  a degree.  These 
students  made  up  a small  world,  which  we  call  the  "Fringe." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  ocudents  who,  while  genuinely 
interested  in  the  opportunity  to  meet  people  different  from  them- 
selves at  the  Center  and  in  related  activities,  did  not  find  the 
experience  quite  satisfying.  They  kept  alive  their  close  ties  with 
old  friends  from  high  school  and  remained  primarily  attached  to 
their  pre-existing  network,  of  relationships.^  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  these  relationships  became  stagnant,  arrested  at  a juvenile 
stage.  We  think  rather  that  these  students  felt  far  more  comfortable 
teaming  up  with  people  whose  standards,  abilites  and  general  out- 
look they  knew  than  with  strangers.  Nor  were  the  groups  they  formed 
at  Hawthorn  completely  mutually  exclusive.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  did  not  incorporate  one  or  two  students  from  another  high  school, 
but  they  recruited  cautiously,  within  a narrow  range.  This  is  why 
we  have  called  their  world  the  "Old  Boys'  World."  ^ 


^We  would  call  it  the  "Intellctual  Fringe"  if  the  name  did  not 
suggest  that  it  is  the  Intellect  that  was  on  the  Fringe  at  Hawthorn 
rather  than  the  Fringe  that  was  Intellectual. 

^This  applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  students  in  the  two 
large  contingents  from  excellent  high  schools. 

^As  a rule  they  co-opted  students  from  their  own  ethnic  group 
or  from  their  neighborhood,  and  students  they  considered  their  equals 
in  intelligence. 
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But  there  was  still  another  way  Hawthorn  students  could  take 
a position  in  regard  to  the  two  main  types;  consider  them  bo^  as 
rather  childishly  wasting  their  time.  What  did  a "community  have 
to  do  with  College?  what  did  an  Association  of  Women  Students? 
College  was  course  work,  learning,  earning  a degree,  getting  to  be 
a teacher  or  a doctor  or  an  engineer. ^ From  that  hardnosed  per- 
spective, the  type  of  students  we  have  called  pioneers,  contact 
makers,  builders,  opinion  leaders  appeared  to  be  playing  rather 
recklessly  not  only  with  their  own  academic  career  but  also  with 
the  present  image  and  the  future  success  of  the  new  College.  In- 
volvement with  campus  activities  might  have  been  dismissed  as 
simply  unnecessary,  but  the  excitement  and  the  consequent  disorder 
at  the  Center  were  seen  as  shocking. 

What  brought  us  to  recognize  that  two  different  worlds  shared 
in  this  reaction  was  the  strikingly  different  patterns  of  relation- 
ships we  found  there.  Some  sets  of  students  were  very  small  (three 
students,  one  of  them  often  marginal).  Some  were  rather  large 
(six  to  eight  members)  but  with  few  current  contacts--for  them 
friendship  seemed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  regard  or  esteem.  Still 
others  were  rather  large  but  their  members  were  closely  related  to 
each  other,  and  in  frequent  contact  with  each  other.  We  reasoned 
that  the  members  of  the  latter  groups  had  managed  to  find  a base 
for  themselves.  They  were  of  considerable  support  to  each  other. 
Whether  they  were  all  fighting  for  the  same  goal  (entrance  to  Med- 
ical School)  or  were  giving  each  other  moral  encouragement  and 
actual  help  in  the  long-drawn  ordeal  of  taking  prescribed  courses 
and  becoming  fit  for  some  profession,  these  students  cliques 
deserved  the  name  of  teams  as  few  others  could.  For  one  got  the 
feeling  that,  had  one  or  two  members  fallen  by  the  wayside,  the 
others  might  not  have  been  able  to  carry  on  their  effort.  We 
called  these  latter  groupings  the  Professional  world. 


The  members  of  the  very  small  cliques,  or  of  the  loose 


^Such  reactions  need  not  have  been  immediate.  Some  students 
might  have  tried  for  some  time  to  see  whether  the  Center  (or  a Cam- 
pus organization)  had  something  to  offer.  Some  might  have  become 
critical  only  in  the  face  of  what  they  saw  as  lack  of  response  to 
some  activity  they  had  helped  launch.  And  of  course  several  stu- 
dents who  had  to  hold  a job  had  little  opportunity  even  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  two  worlds  of  the  leaders . 

^There  were  two  nuances  in  this  opposition  to  the  two  worlds 
of  prominent  students.  One  more  utilitarian,  the  other  bordering 
on  scandal  that  something  pure  and  sacred,  whether  Education  or 
the  Ideal  of  a new  College,  be  defiled  by  people  who  pretended  to 
care  for  it  but  whose  actions  denied  their  words.  The  two  nuances 
often  color  the  reaction  of  the  same  student. 

) 
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groupings,  did  not  have  the  same  advantages.  Their  resources  were 
limited  either  by  lack  of  diversity  in  their  members'  perspectives 
and  talents  or  by  lack  of  conversation,  hence  of  sharing.  Harking 
back  to  our  original  question,  'Would  Hawthorn  manage  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  being  a streetcar  college?"  we  decided  that  we 
would  consider  the  sets  of  poorly  inter-connected  students  as  mem- 
bers of  a final  world--which  we  called  the  "Streetcar  World 
These  students  were  least  well  known  as  a group  or  type  by  any  of 
the  researchers.  While  they  were  at  school,  we  thought  of  them  as 
"timidi"  or  "loners,"  or  as  "arch-individualists,"  or  as  "the  quiet 
ones."  In  other  words,  we  thought  of  them  in  terms  of  what  might  be 
broadly  called  personality  characteristics.  We  now  think  that  it 
is  better  to  emphasize  that  behavior  such  as  theirs  was  very  much 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  institutional  setting  of  Hawthorn- - 
a non-residential  college  in  a large  University.  What  is  surpris- 
ing is  that  the  development  and  persistence  of  the  other  worlds 
kept  their  number  relatively  small  (thirty-nine  students). 

Background  of  Students  in  the  Different  Worlds 

Just  as  we  did  it  above  for  the  most  prominent  students,  we 


The  term  "non -world"  might  be  more  accurate  than  the  term 
"world,"  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  interconnections  and 
mutual  awareness.  Still  the  existence  of  the  small  cliques  testi- 
fies that  there  was  some  couaion  ground  upon  which  meaningful  rela- 
tions could  be  established.  The  question  is  raised  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  in  this  world,  individuals 
participated,  though  sporadically,  in  some  activities  at  the  Center, 
as  did  members  of  some  of  the  tightly  knit  clusters  of  Professionals. 
To  the  question:  "How  do  you  think  Hawthorn  would  do  without  a 
Center?"  we  get  the  following  distribution  of  answers: 

Old  Boys  Streetcar Professionals 


Pro-Center 

uses  it  at  times  11 

does  not  use  it  2 


11 

4 


7 

1 


Indifferent  4 13 


4 


Against  Center 


mildly  critical 
hostile 


2 

3 


7 

1 


7 

1 


shall  now  examine  how  students  are  distributed  into  the  six  dif- 
ferent worlds  with  regard  to  some  basic  characteristics  of  their 
background.^  From  now  on,  when  we  speak  of  the  "Campus  World"  we 
shall  refer  to  the  Campus  Set  and  also  to  the  students  who  are  more 
modest  members  of  the  same  clusters  or  cliques.  Likewise,  what  we 
shall  call  the  '^Core  World"  includes  both  the  popular  students  of 
the  Hawthotii  Set  and  their  le^s  outstanding  or  even  marginal  asso- 
ciates . 


Let  us  start  with  the  first  Chart  which  displays  the  Social 
Composition  of  the  Worlds.^  The  World  with  the  population  most 
evenly  recruited  from  the  four  social  strata  is  the  shadowy  Street- 
car World.  It  is  made  up  of  important  contigents  of  students  from 
all  levels  of  educational  background.  The  relatively  high  number 
in  this  world  of  women  from  the  least  educated  families  (427*  of 
these  women)  suggests,  however,  that  female  students  frOin  this 
background  have  found  it  difficult  to  become  full-fledged  members 
of  the  other  worlds.  The  other  big  contingents  in  the  Streetcar 
World  come  from  the  higher  social  strata- -daughters  of  college 
graduates  and  sons  of  families  with  some  experience  of  college. 

This  kind  of  background  should  help  a student  enter  the  stream  of 
College  life.  How  so  many  of  them,  failing  apparently  to  feel  at 
ease  in  any  of  the  other  worlds,  end  up  confined  to  the  limited  . 
contacts  or  tenuous  friendships  of  the  Streetcar  World  baffles  us.*^ 

The  Cere  is  the  other  world  which  attracts  students  from  all 
levels  of  the  student  population,  except  the  men  from  the  lowest 
level  of  education  background.  The  dominant  forces,  in  terms  of 


^Four  charts  will  help  the  reader  follow  the  discussion  more 
closely  in  this  section  and  the  next.  All  of  these  charts  are  built 
on  the  same  model.  The  population  of  each  world  is  represented  in 
a way  inspired  by  the  demographer's  population  pyramids.  Males  and 
Females  are  lined  up  on  each  side  of  a vertical  line.  They  are  or- 
dered according  to  some  second  variable,  the  main  subcategories  of 
which  are  themselves  ranked  from  high  to  low  (e.g.  parents'  educa- 

2 

This  first  chart  indicates  the  students'  original  social 
statue,  in  terms  of  their  parents'  level  of  education.  It  also 
indicates  their  social  status  (sociometric ally  determined)  in  Hawthorn's 
senior  class. 

Turning  to  the  FIRO  entrance  scores,  we  find  that,  of  the 
six  men,  three  scored  hi^  on  independence.  Another  scored  rather  high, 
and  since  he  was  married  and  little  time  to  spend  on  campus,  his  case 
is  no  linger  so  surprising.  The  other  two  men  scored  high  or  medium 
high  in  "docility  to  the  expectations  of  others"  and  medium  in  eager- 
ness to  be  involved.  The  data  on  student  organizations  and  their  own 
interviews  show  that  one  of  them  is  a mdmber  of  a club  in  his  pro- 
fessional school,  the  other  a member  of  a fraternity  which  has  no 
other  members  from  Hawthorn.  Such  cases  of  students  who  overcome  the 
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both  numbers  and  popularity,  are  the  sons  of  college  graduates  and 
of  hi^  school  graduates.  Notice,  however,  that  «ie  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  Core  is  the  son  of  parents  who  did  not  even  finish 
Mgh  school.  This  would  indicate  that  other  fellows  from  his  tond 
of  background  were  not  discriminated  against  but  rather  did  no  n 
the  coiq>anion  ship  of  the  Core  compatible  with  their  own  style. 


Interestingly,  the  very  opposite  is  true  of 
it  is  too  small  to  recruit  many  people  from  any  of  the  educational 
leveld,  its  largest  contingent  (especially  in  relatjy®  numbers) 
comes  from  the  men  from  the  least  educated  homes. 
their  coolness  to  the  Core  mi^t  have  been  due  less 
in  its  midst  of  large  numbers  of  students  from  better  bao^rounds 
than  to  their  own  taste  for  a clear-cut  ideology  rather  than  open- 
ended  positions  and  approaches. 

This  hunch  is  confiimed  by  the  l^ge  proportion  of  men  ^om 
the  same  lowest  education  background  (4oW  which  we  find  in  the 
Professionals'  World  side  by  side  with  the  sons  of  college  gra  - 
uates.  The  positions  and  approaches  taken  in  this  World  are  the  opp- 
osite to  these  in  the  Fringe,  but  the  Professionals  ide^  are 
equally  unambiguous  and  conducive  to  specific  action. 
proportion  of  men  whose  relatives  are  at  least  acquainted  with  higher 
education,  and  the  quasi-total  absence  of  women  are  the  two  other 
intriguing  features  of  this  world. 


The  Campus  World  is  dominated  by  students  from  the  middle  levels 
of  education  background.  The  daughters  of  high  school  graduates,  in 
particular,  swam  into  it.  They,  together  with  women  from  the  level 
immediately  above,  between  them  dominate  the  Campus  World,  both  in  sheer 
numbers  and  in  popularity.  I'Jhe  have  observed  this  already  in  our 


anonymity  of  the  large  campus  by  membership  in  groups  completely  un- 
related to  Hawthorn  are  rare.  We  shall  return  to  them  later. 

Among  the  women,  none  scored  high  on  independence.  Four  scored 
low  or  very  low  on  desire  to  be  actively  involved.  However  two  others 
scored  high  on  the  latter  dimension.  We  find  that  one  of  them  is  ^ 
a sorority  which  has  no  other  member  from  Hawthorn.  The  other  started 

to  attend  the  Center.  But  she  explains; 

WB  played  cards  a lot.  I knew  I wasn't  going  to  pass 
if  I continued  that.  I didn't  really  get  to  know  anybody, 

I just  played  cards,  and  I wanted  to  discuss. 

I found  another  outlet  in  the  club  where  we  did  have 

discussions,  even  though  they  were  primarily  on  religious  topics, 
and  where  I felt  a little  more  at  ease  in  my  relationships  with 
the  other  students. 

I think  you  need  a center  but  I think  something  needs  to 
be  done  to  encourage  all  the  different  individual  students  to 
come.  Something  that  draws  your  quiet  students  as  well  as 
the  others. 
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Social  Composition  of  the  Worlds: 
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analysis  of  the  Campus  set.  Now  we  see  that  their  cohorts  too  come 
primarily  from  the  ranks  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  high  school 
graduates.  The  few  popular  men,  however,  are  sons  of  college  grad- 
uates , 

The  Old  Boys’  world  has  a large  contingent  of  students  coming 
from  well-educated  homes. ^ In  fact,  it  is  almost  exclusively  made 
up  of  students  from  the  two  higher  levels  of  education  background. 

The  sons  of  high  school  graduates  are  sonspicuously  absent,  having 
apparently  been  much  more  attracted  to  the  worlds  where  the  action 
is— Core  and  Campus--and  also  Professionals.  Finally,  there  are  only 
one  man  and  one  woman  from  the  lowest  education  level  (the  smallest 
contingent  for  any  of  the  worlds)^  but  once  again  this  lone  man  achievfeh 
popularity,  more  so  than  any  of  the  men  from  the  ppper  bracket. 

, Having  tried  to  point  out  the  particular  tendency  of  students 
coming  from  each  educational  level  to  join  this  or  that  world,  let 
us  hasten  to  add  that  even  more  striking  is  the  phenomenon  of  the 
intermingling  of  students  from  various  levels  within  each  one  of 
the  Worlds.  None  of  these  worlds,  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  self- 
segregation, the  students  from  "better"  background  ignoring  those  from 
the  lower  levels.  While  there  are  elements  in  a student’s  social 
background  that  would  make  one  world  or  the  other  more  attractive  (or 
more  irrelevant)  to  him,  nobody  would  have  cause  to  dub  any  of  the 
worlds  as  "higher  class"  or  "lower  class. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  worlds  appears  to  have  had  its  own  brand 
of  equalitarianism.  The  Core’s  main  assumption  being  that  other  students 


^The  majority  of  them  actually  are  women  (the  Old  Boys’  World 
couid  just  as  well  be  called  the  Old  Girls'  World,  if  it  weren’t  that 
only  one  of  the  women  achieves  some  degree  of  prominence  while  two  of 
the  men  do. 

2 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  clusters  themselves.  If  we  treat  as 
five  separate  levels  those  which  we  have  been  using  all  along; 

(l)  neither  parent  a high  school  graduate,  (2)  one  parent  at  least  a 
high  school  graduate,  (3)  brother  or  sister  in  college  or  college 
graduate,  (U)  parent(s)  having  had  some  college,  (5)  one  parent  at  least 
a college  graduate,  and  consider  each  cluster  in  the  different  worlds. 

We  find  the  following  number  of  "levels"  in  each  = 

Core;  4,.,5,.5»  Fringe;  3>  4,  5*  Old  Boys:  2,  4,  4,  5,  5» 

Streetcar:  1,  3,  3,  4,  4,  5,  5,  5j  5,  5?  Professionals;  2,  4, 

5,  5*  Campus:  4,  4,  4,  4,  3* 

In  other  terms,  all  clusters  but  three  brought  together  students  from 
backgrounds  at  least  three  levels  removed  from  each  other.  Of  these 
three,  two  were  "higher  class"  (from  Streetcar  and  Cld  Boys’  worlds, 
with  a total  of  eight  students,  one  was  "lower  class"  (Professionals’ 
World,  with  a total  of  five  students). 
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were  worth  discovering,  relationships  entered  into  there  were  bound 
to  be  rather  welcoming  and  respectful  of  differences  in  class  level w 
In  The  Fringe,  students  were  interested  in  intedlectual  capacity 
and  achievement  and  disdainful  of  standards  which  reeked  of  what  is 
now  popularly  called  the  Establishment.  In  the  Old  Boys’  World,  the 
levelling  off  of  class  differences  had  been  started  in  high  school, 
and  was  accelerated  in  the  early  confrontation  between  one  prestige - 
ful  high  school  and  the  other  one.  In  the  Professionals’  World,  the 
common  struggle  also  had  seme  levelling  effect,  though  limited  by  the 
absence  of  overlap  among  the  cliques.  In  the  Campus  World,  the  dom- 
inance of  students  from  the  intermediary  levels  must  have  made  for  an 
equalitarianism  of  sorts. 

The  second  chart  indicates  the  religious  preferences  of  students 
l^hen  they  entered  Hawthorn,  and  secondarily  their  ethnic  background. 

Here  we  find  a striking  difference  between  the  Core  world  and  all  the 
others.  None  is  as  diverse  and  balanced  in  religious  composition.  ^ 

Bie  Fringe,  besides  being  bereft  of  Roman  Catholics,^  and  poor  in  de- 
vout Protestants,  has  an  over -abundance  of  Jews,  none  of  whom,  moreover,  is 
"pious . "3  The  Old  Boys  ’ World  is  overwhelmingly  made  up  of  Jews . ^ The 
Professionals'  world  appears  as  a Catholic  haven.  The  Campus  world  is 
in  the  hand  of  Protestants — or  more  exactly  of  devout  Protestantd,  for 
the  less  devout  tend  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Streetcar  world.  ^ 


^e  Streetcar  world  is  well  blended  too,  but  again  we  taJie  this 
to  indicate  that  none  of  the  subgroupings  lacked  access  to  at  least  one 
of  the  more  substantial  worldd- 

^The  two  agnostics  have  Catholic  parents,  however,  and  are 
presumably  ex-Catholics. 

3To  help  the  broad  denominational  categories  convey  some  mean- 
ing in  terms  of  students’  values,  commitment,  habits  of  mind,  style 
of  relationships,  etc.,  we  have  distinguished  between  those  who  gave 
behavioral  signs  of  special  attachment  to  their  religion  and  those  who 
did  not.  For  our  behavioual  definitions,  see  above,  p.  . 

^There  are  in  this  world  one  very  large  Jewish  group  (with  a 
majority  cf  men),  and  a smaller  Jewish  <'lique  (with  a majority  of 
women).  Besides,  there  is  a clique  of  Students  Assistants  which  in- 
cludes Jews  and  others;  a small  high  school  clique  also  mixed  in 
religious  preferences;  and  a small  clique  of  gentile  women  which  we 
hesitated  for  a long  time  to  place  in  this  world,  feeling,  as  it  were, 
that  they  would  be  trespassing.  However  some  of  these  girls  ass- 
ociated with  Jewish  men,  which  helped  us  make  our  decision  and  stick  to  it. 

5 

The  fact  that  there  is  not  a single  Jew  in  the  Campus  world  whould 
not  be  interpreted  as  pointing  to  discrimination  against  them.  Other 
data  reveal  that  several  Jewish  students  left  Hawthorn  early  and  be- 
came successfully  involved  in  the  social  life  of  campus -wide  ass- 
ociations, fraternities  and  sororities.  Rather,  no  Jewish  student 
was  willing  to  live  the  double  life  of  belonging  simultaneously  to 
Hawthorn  and  to  campus  organizations. 
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The  distribution  of  students  into  the  worlds  in  terms  of  their 
gjiauDji®  origin  has  its  intriguing  aspects.l  The  students  whom  we  have 
designated  as  "Poles"  are  found  almost  without  exception  in  the  Core 
World  if  they  are  half -Polish  (whether  on  their  father  or  their  mother’s 
side),  in  the  porfessionals ' World  if  they  are  Polish  on  both  sides. 

In  the  former  case  they  are,  more  often  than  not,  Protestant  or 
agnostic;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  almost  always  Roman  Catholics. 

It  seems  as  if  within  this  large  ethnic  group,  the  children  of  inter- 
ethnic marriages  whose  parents  might  have  gone  through  a change  in  rel- 
igion, were  more  ready  than  the  others  to  tolerate  the  confusion, 
the  openness,  the  confrontation  which  made  up  the  daily  fare  at  the 
Center.  The  others  appear  to  have  been  determined  to  ^ narrower 
view  of  the  function  of  education,  and  of  its  impact  on  their  lives. 

There  is  a parallel  phenomenon  for  the  students  of  German  des- 
cent. This  time,  the  "Germans"  we  find  in  the  Core  and  in  the  Campus 
Worlds  are  practically  all  half -Germans . Those  in  the  Streetcar  World 
are  primarily  (four  out  of  six)  pure  German.  ^ Continuing  this  sort- 
ing out  of  the  facts  concerning  ethnic  homogeneity,  we  find  that  the 


^The  ethnic  key  to  the  Table  singles  out  ethnic  groups  or  com- 
bines them  on  the  basis  of  three  factors: 

(1)  size  of  each  ethnic  contingent  at  the  end  of  the  first  year; 

(2)  tendency,  on  the  part  of  members  of  small,  visible  contingents, 
to  stay  and  become  importantly  Involved; 

(3)  tendency  of  some  contingents  to  turn  into  rather  homogenious  cliques. 

Thus  the  ethnic  groups  combined  as  "al^.  others"  are  those  whose 
size  did  not  exceed  twelve  and  which  were  neither  clearly  ■^visible" 
nor  formed  ethnic  cliques. 

The  "important  small  ethnic  groups,"  on  the  contrary,  comprise 
those  whose  ethnicity  was  recognized  and  appreciated,  i.e.,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, Hungarians,  Slavs  other  than  the  Poles,  and  people  from 
the  Levant. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  we  are  trying  to  pattern  our 
classifications  to  the  viewpoints  held  by  Hawthorn's  students,  not  to 
any  a priori  scheme  for  coding  nationalities  most  elegantly.  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  not  paying  attention  to  the  nation  of  origin  of  the 
families  of  Jewish  students  because  they  did  not  define  themselves 
as  Polish  Jews  or  Russian  Jews,  but  as  Jews — or  so  they  tell  us. 

2 

The  families  of  half  of  these  have  been  established  in  the 
U.S.  for  at  least  four  generations. 

Having  discovered  this  rather  puzzling  fact,  we  wonder  again 
about  the  cluster  of  four  women  that  we  placed  in  the  Old  Boys' 

World  even  though  they  did  not  quite  fit  there.  We  now  suspect 
that  they  would  indeed  have  been  better  placed  in  the  Streetcar 
World;  half  of  them  are  pure  German. 
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pure  Scandinavians  (two  in  all)  are  located  in  the  Core  and  the 
Fringe,  khile  those  in  the  Professionals*  and  the  Campus  Worlds 
are  almost  always  half-Scandinavian  only.  There  is  no  such 
clear-cut  separation  for  the  Hungarians.  As  for  the  Slavs  (other 
than  Poles),  they  are  all  of  mixed  ancestry  except  two  Serbo- 
Eoumanians.  Students  whose  ascendants  cane  from  the  Levant,  almost 
all  of  pure  ethnic  background,  congregate  where  the  action  is,  in 
the  Core  and  the  Campus  Worlds. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  despite  so  valuing  heterogene- 
and  flexibility,  the  Core's  most  popular  students  are:  (l)  students 

from  homogeneous  background,  (2)  students  from  part-German  background 
who  show  some  of  the  characteristic  stiffness  of  the  stereotype. 

All  these  a-typical  popular  students  may  be  appreciated  for  acting 
as  anchors  in  the  sea  of  on-going  exchange,  their  own  solidity  ena- 
bling them  to  assume  the  role  of  leaders.  Conversely,  the  Campus 
World,  which  values  efficiency  and  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  group,  has  primarily  as  leaders  half- 
Scandinavians  with  a tendency  toward  introspection,  as  we  have  noted 
before. 

Finally,  a word  on  the  sad  stroy  of  the  Negores*  partial  exodus. 
Hawthorn  started  with  a small  (eight  men,  nine  women)  but  very  lively 
contingent  of  Negro  students.  Several  of  them  moved  immediately 
into  the  thick  of  the  community.  When  in  November  1959  the  newly 
entered  class  held  an  open  house  for  high  school  seniors  interested 
in  Hawthorn,  it  was  one  of  the  women  of  the  Negro  group  who  acted 
as  moderator  of  the  discussion  of  education  which  was  the  prime  event 
of  the  program.  It  was  one  of  them,  a man,  who  chaired  the  Center 
Steering  Committee  during  its  first  months.  While  these  Negro  stu- 
dents came  to  know  each  other  well,  they  never  formed  a clique  in 
the  standoffish  sense  of  the  word,  they  mixed  easily  with  their 
fellow  students,  including  some  visiting  at  each  other's  homes. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  most  popular  of  the  Negroes 
were  gone  or  going.  Some  left  to  get  married,  some  transferred  be- 
cause they  had  to  hold  a job  or  to  follow  a major  whose  requirements 
in  class  hours  made  it  impossible  to  continue  in  Hawthorn.  They 
left  behind  a decapitated  body,  which  persisted  as  a rather  tenuous 
clique  in  the  Streetcar  world,  though  a few  individuals  branched  off 
on  their  own.  The  Core,  the  Old  Boys'  world,  and  particularly  the 
Fringe  still  felt  quite  welcoming  to  all  of  them  (in  the  socio- 
metric test  most  of  the  Negro  students  are  selected  as  friends  by 
half  a dozen  to  a dozen  individuals  from  five  or  six  clusters). 

But  in  these  days  predating  the  Black  Revolution  the  recipients 
of  these  choices  were  too  timid  to  acknowD.edge  the  existence  of 
these  potential  relations.  More  than  good  memories  and  sound  prin- 
ciples on  the  part  of  their  fellow  students  were  required  for 
Negroes  to  be  integrated  into  the  life  of  these  Worlds. 

Next,  with  the  help  of  the  third  Chart,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  much  Hawthorn's  worlds  reflected  prior  arrangements,  such  as 
the  students'  preparation  for  college  as  they  entered  Hawthorn. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  quality  of  high  school  represented  in 
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each  world.  We  find  a tremendous  concentration  of  students  from 
excellant  high  schools  (especially  women in  the  Old  Boys'  world, 
which  does  not  come  as  a surprise  since  it  was  only  the  two 
excellent  high  schools  that  sent  HS,wthorn  contingents  large  enough 
for  a phenomenon  like  the  Old  Boys*  vrorld  to  arise.  The  Campus 
World  has  few  students  from  excellent  high  schools.  Women  from  ex- 
cellent high  schools  tend  to  avoid  the  Streetcar  world.  Otherwise, 
the  distribution  of  each  type  of  high  school  in  the  v^orlds  matches 
the  overall  proportion  of  students  coming  to  Hawthorn  from  that 
quality  of  high  school. 

!Hie  picture  changes  dramatically  when  v/e  examine  the  students' 
entrance  scores.  New  the  Fringe  has  the  lion's  share  and  appears 
to  h&  composed  almost  exclusively  of  students  who  entered  with  high 
scores.  The  Core  World  too  has  attracted  many  men  with  high  en- 
trance scores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  population  of  the  Old 
Boys'  world  and  of  the  Professionals'  world,  as  well  as  the  fe- 
male population  of  the  Campus  world  have  a relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  students  who  entered  with  low  scores  (and  a correspondingjjy 
low  proportion  of  students  vrith  high  scores). 

This  double  scrutiny  singles  out  only  one  world  as  aadly  lack- 
ing in  students  well  equipped  for  college--the  Campus  world,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  women,  who  as  we  have  already  seen,  dom- 
inate it  in  terms  of  both  numbers  and  prominence.  If  we  combine, 
for  each  world,  the  students  who  entered  college  either  with  the 
academic  background  provided  by  an  excellent  high  school  or  with 
the  skills  attested  by  high  entrance  scores,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  distribution  of  presurahbly  well  prepared  students: 


Old  Boys'  World  ' 
Fringe  World 
Professionals'  World"^ 
Core  World 
Streetcar  World 
Campus  World 


Women 

Men 

•79 

.69 

.75 

.70 

-- 

.62 

.43 

.54 

.19 

.56 

.14 

.33 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  overall  academic  performance 
which  could  be  expected  & priori  from  each  world. 


The  Professionals ' world  ranks  so  high  because  its  members 
with  high  entrance  scores  happen  not  to  have  gone  to  excellent 
schools  and  vice  versa.  There  is  much  more  of  an  overlap  in  the 
Fringe,  the  Core,  and  even  in  the  Campus  world. 
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The  Quality  and  Style  of  Academic  Performance  in  Each  World 


At  this  point  we  want  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  academic 
performance.  We  are  aware  that,  given  our  presentation  of  the  worlds 
so  far,  the  reader  might  be  tempted  to  translate  our  "types"  into 
those  reported  in  current  studies  of  student  cultures  or  subcultures. 
The  Core  would  be  the  activists , the  Fringe  would  be  the  Beatniks . 

The  Professionals,  together  with  the  Streetcar  students  who  seem 
to  be  at  Fchool  strictly  to  take  their  courses  and  get  their  de- 
gree, would  make  up  the  vocationally  minded  subculture.  The  Campus 
world  would  correspond  to  the  fun  oriented  subculture . The  Old  Boys , 
with  their  fine  high  school  backgDDund,  wou3.d  be  seen  as  the  budd- 
ing scholars.  While  there  may  be  a gtain  of  truth  in  this  inter- 
pretation of  our  findings,  we  think  that  it  is  grossly  inadequate. 

The  fourth  chart  presents  some  of  the  salient  facts  concerning  aca- 
demic performance,  and  approach  to  curricular  choices. 

First,  observe  that  each  one  of  the  worlds  produces  its 
budding  scholard,  if  we  can  trust  our  operational  definition  of 
"excellent  record"  to  be  an  adequate  index.  Each  world  also  is 
dragging  along  a number  of  students  whose  record  is  poor  enough 
to  keep  them  from  graduating  until  they  bring  up  their  honor  point 
average.  Still,  each  world  seems  to  be  having  its  distinctive  aca- 
demic style. 

The  Core  world  is  the  one  where  all  levels  of  achievement  are 
almost  evenly  distributed.  It  is  also,  together  with  the  Fringe, 
clearly  partial  to  the  "liberal"  approach  to  education.  That  is  to 
say,  its  students  are  making  decisions  concerning  the  courses  they 
take  and  the  curriculam  they  elect  on  the  basis  of  their  interest 
in  an  academic  discipline  or  in  an  attempt  to  develop  their  mind  as 
broadly  as  possible.^  How  can  so  many  failures  or  near  failures 


^e  call  an  academic  record  "excellent"  when  it  shows  at  least 
45  credit  hours  of  A’s  (of  one-fourth  of  the  student’s  requirements 
for  a degree,  excluding  "Mickey  Mouse"  courses). 

^None  of  the  men  who  started  with  a specific  professional  goal 
pursued  it  singlemindedly,  except  a marginal  member  whose  curriculum 
was  pre-law,  that  is  to  say  the  most  liberal  of  the  pre-professional 
options.  One  fourth  did  make  up  their  mind  to  enter  a profession, 
but  this  professional  choice  was  based  on  their  college  experience 
itself,  hence  free  and  deliberate,  and  hence  to  some  degree  "liberal" 
(we  call  it  "adaptive").  More  than  two-thirds  organized  their  studies 
around  the  wide  open  "general  curriculum,"  or  around  academic  majors. 
Even  the  women  in  the  Core  echo  this  preference  for  a liberal  ed- 
ucation —43  follow  a liberal  approach,  only  29  an  instrumental  one 
(that  is  to  say:  one  in  which  the  original  professional  choice  is 
pursued  steadily,  gegardless  of  new  perspectives  which  college 
experience  might  provide).  However  they  tend  to  take  much  less 
advantage  of  special  Hawthorn  offerings  (seminars,  etc.)  than 
do  the  men. 
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coexist  with  so  many  successes  in  this  "community?  Can  t the 
students  who  are  academically  in  trouble  count  on  their  brilliant 
fellows  to  help  them  prepare  for  exams,  give  them  advice  on  writ- 
ing papers,  and  the  like?  This  question  leads  us  to  a new  insight 
into  the  Core.  In  it,  excellent  student  and  poor  student  meet  each 
other  on  an  equal  basis.  Together  they  discuss  the  problems  of 
Hawthorn,  the  international  situations,  human  nature.  And  then  each 
one  goes  home  and  does  his  school  work  as  oest  he  can.  Good  grades, 
scholarships,  and  other  tokens  of  academic  recognition  are  valued. 

But  they  are  sought  individually,  not  in  teamwork.  What  is  sought 
collectively  is  enlightenment,  understanding.  And  while  there  is 
a strong  consensus  that  these  cannot  be  separated  from  regular 
academic  work,  the  intermeshing  of  the  two  into  a personal  style 
of  discipline  and  study  is  lefit  pretty  much  up  to  the  individual. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  Fringe,  only  more  so.  For  in  that  world 
grades  are  not  valued,  not  even  admission  to  the  prestigeful  grad- 
uate school.  What  is  valued  is  creative  work,  whether  of  a schol- 
arly or  of  an  artistic  nature  (very  little  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  two,  though  individual  students  know  which  one  they  are 
better  at) . When  asked  what  would  raise  the  standing  of  a person 
in  their  group.  Fringe  students  say  such  things  asi 

If  I was  to  write  a very  good  book.  . . I wrote  a few  good 
stories  and  what  this  did  was  to  bring  fresh  life  into  the 
group. 

A competent  bit  of  research  or  essay. 

Coming  up  with  something  new  and  original,  very  creative.  Ideas 
works  of  art,  social  criticism. 

They  sound  more  like  graduate  students  who  care  about  their  general 
culture  than  like  undergraduates.^  Applying  oneself  intellectually 
is  definitely  "in,"  not  "out."  Taking  tutorials  and  seminars  with 
Hawthorn  faculty  members  is  quite  the  thing  to  do  • Small  teams 
may  be  formed,  not  to  study  for  wxams  but  to  carry  on  a serious  piece 
of  independent  research.  More  importantly,  these  activities  are  not 
seet  as  relevant  only  to  the  individual.  They  are  his  contributions 
to  his  group,  and  to  the  Hawthorn  student  body  at  large  if  the  latter 
should  care  to  accept  it.  The  ideal  exchange  here  is  not  conver- 
sation as  much  as  production  and  critical  appreciation. 


lOne  of  the  papers  in  this  report  was  written  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Fringe.  Several  of  them  were  recommended  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships.  Only  two  of  them  went  to  graduate 
school,  however. 

^While  all  the  men  in  the  Fringe  share  this  ideal  to  some 
degree,  none  of  the  women  seem  to  do  so  in  a consistent  way.  Yet 
they  are  not  left  aside,  they  definitely  are  a part  of  two  of  the  three 
Fringe  clusters.  These  women  do  not  do  well  academically,  even  though 
at  a glance  they  showed  considerable  promise.  It  might  be  that  intell- 
ectual excellence  is  defined  in  this  world  as  essentially  masculine. 

It  might  be  also  that  they  suffer  more  than  the  men  from  estrangement 
from  the  "Establishment." 
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Among  the  "Old  Boys,"  a fair  number  of  both  men  and  women 
achieve  high  academic  rankings  as  we  had  expected  in  view  of  their 
preparation  for  college.  There  is  a striking  contrast,  however, 
between  them.  The  women  who  do  not  excell  tend  to  do  quite  well. 

Only  21%  of  them  fall  below  the  B range,  none  of  them  is  struggling 
to  raise  her  average  to  the  fateful  C mark.  The  men  who  do  not 
excell  tend  to  fall  behind,  despite  their  excellent  high  school 
training.  What  could  explain  this  contrast?  One  factor  might  be 
that  the  women  tend  to  follow  a ready-made  pattern  of  studies,  the 
one  which  is  prescribed  by  their  curriculum,  while  almost  uniformly 
the  men  elect  the  more  loosely  defined,  possibly  less  supportive, 
liberal  approach*  We  think,  however,  that  here  again  the  nature 
of  relationships  within  The  Old  Boys'  World  makes  the  main  impact. 

The  women  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their  mutual  know- 
ledge of  each  other  and  their  common  background  to  form  small 
study  groups  within  each  of  the  cliques  that  we  have  identified. 

While  the  men  may  have  done  some  of  this,  too,  it  would  seem  that 
the  poorer  students  among  them  were  unnerved  by  the  spectacle  of 
old  buddies  thcowing  themselves  with  a passion  into  their  college 
studies,  collecting  strings  of  As,  turning  into  scholars.  Asking 
himself  where  they  were  finding  the  energy  and  the  interest,  the 
poorer  student  might  have  become  plagued  by  feelings  ranging  from 
self-doubt  to  bitterness  and  discouragement.  He  might  have  ended 
up  setting  oonsiderably  lower  standards  for  himself  than  those  he 
tentatively  started  with. 

The  academic  achievement  data  for  the  Streetcar  "world"  reflect 
the  discrepancy  we  noted  earlier  between  the  degree  of  preparation 
of  its  men  and  its  women.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  most  of  its 
men  ending  up  with  excellent  records  or  in  the  grade  B average,  while 
its  women,  with  notable  exceptions,  tend  to  remain  in  the  C range. 

The  fine  record  of  these  few  women,  however,  tends  to  coincide  with 
their  sticking  closely  to  an  instrumental  approach,  to  their  cur- 
riculum, specifically,  in  the  overwhelming  majority*  of  the  cases, 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a teaching  certificate.  The  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  often  than  not  have  chosen  to  pursue  a lib- 
eral course  of  studies.  The  great  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  "budding  scholars"  examined  so  far  is  that  they  have  made  very 
little  use  of  the  special  resources  afforded  them  by  Hawthorn,  sem- 
inars and  tutorials  with  Hawthorn  faculty, designed  to  permit  instruc- 
tor and  student (s)  to  explore  a problem  of  mutual  interest; 
also  visits  from  speakers  at  the  college,  and  informal  discussions 
with  fellow  students.  By  the  same  token  they  have  been  less  dis- 
tracted from  their  work  by  the  obligations  of  fr.iendship,  the 
allurement  of  various  projects  and  causes,  the  discussion  of  major, 
intrinsically  insoluble,  issues. 

Women  in  the  small  clusters  of  that  Streetcar  "world,"  clearly 
have  suffered  not  only  from  their  own  but  from  each  other's  lack  of 
preparation  for  college.  We  have  a rather  heartbreaking  account  of 
the  efforts  made  by  a team  of  two  girls,  who  had  to  drop  out  of  Haw- 
thorn early: 
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I felt  so  stupid,  so  ignorsnt,  that  I was  afraid  to  go  to 
them  (instructors)  for  help  most  of  the  time,  so  I v/ould 
ask  this  girl  I hung  around  with,  that  Greek  girl  that  was 
in  my  class.  We  got  together  and  did  ^ bit  of  reading 

and  studying  on  our  own  to  see  if  we  could  somehow  please  Mr. 
(Social  Science  instructor),  but  it  didn't  work. 

These  two  girls  came  from  two  of  the  poorest  inner-city  schools. 

Both  of  them  had  low  entrance  scores.  Both  were  immigrants  (from 
different  countries) . While  this  is  obviously  an  extreme  case-- 
for  one  thing  the  extremely  handicapped  students  had  gone  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  hence  do  not  as  a rule  enter  into  this  socio- 
metric  study--it  does  stand  as  a reminder  of  the  problems  encountered 
by  the  poorly  equipped  Streetcar  women. 

The  Professionals'  world  in  spite  of  its  large  proportion  of 
well  equipped  students,  comes  out  poorest  academically  of  the  six 
worlds.  Very  few  of  its  members  make  an  excellent  record.  More- 
over, the  very  few  whose  approach  to  their  curriculum  has  been 
liberal  or  "adaptive"  have  made  quite  a poor  job  of  it.  The  better 
grades  have  been  obtained  by  the  students  firmly  wedded  to  the 
"instrumental"  approach.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  this  world  in- 
deed corresponds  to  the  "vocationally  inclined"  University  subcul- 
ture. Its  cliques  sometimes  function  as  study  groups,  giving  con- 
siderable support  to  their  weaker  members. 

The  big  surprise  comes  from  the  Campus  world.  While  its  men 
do  rather  more  poorly  than  expected,  its  women  achieve  records  complete- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  their  initial  chances.  As  we  have  mentioned 
once  before,  it  may  be  that  intelligent  application  and  motivation 
will  earn  a student  an  A more  easily  in  the  School  of  Education  than 
in  other  colleges  at  City  University.  Still  ' it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  brand  as  "fun-oriented  subculture"  a world  in  which  so  many  so 
consistently  apply  themselves  to  their  studies.  Their  involve- 
ment in  campus  organizations  does  not  deter  them  from  their  course 
work.  Some  sororities  even  appear  to  be,  at  least  for  their 
Hawthorn  contingent,  very  demanding  of  academic  excellence  and 
sometimes  of  real  intellectual  accomplishment.^  The  very  opp- 
osite is  true  of  the  men,  at  lease  if  we  pay  attention  to  what 
they  say  would  raise  the  standing  of  a person  in  their  group. 

Most  of  ail  they  mention  participation 


^The  most  colorful  statement  about  v;hat  would  raise  one's 
standing  reads:  "Academic  achievement,  not  grad-wise,  but  making 

some  kind  of  brilliant  work--an  outstanding  seminar- type  performance, 
or  writing  a play." 
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in  fraternity  activities,  getting  along  vjith  fellows,  and  the 
once  in  a while,  good  grades.  The  men  trying  to  lollov/  a liberal 
approach  seem  to  be  particularly  in  trouble.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
their  minds  are  being  very  "liberated."  This  Campus  yjorld’s  contrast 
betvreen  men  and  women  reproduces  in  reverse  the  one  oo served  in  the 
fringe.  Could  it  be  that  genuine  intellectual  interest  is  defined 
as  feminine  by  the  men  of  the  Campus  World?  Could  it  be  that  tney 
are  stifled  by  their  close  contact  with  and  allegiance  to  the  status 
quo,  the  establishment,  the  administration,  just  as  we  suggested 
that  the  women  in  the  fringe  might  be  handicapped  by  their  disengage- 
ment from  and  repudiation  of  the  same?  We  do  not  have  the  data 
necessary  to  ansvrer  this  question,  but  we  think  it  well  worth  further 
research. 


Do_the  Worlds  Share  a Coimnon  Ground? 


The  fact  that  the  worlds  share  to  a large  measure  in  those 
making  an  excellent  academic  record  suggests  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reconsider  some  of  the  broad  statements  we  made 
earlier  about  divergences  in  approach  to  college  life  between  the 
streetcsir  world  and  the  professionals’  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  core  and  Campus  worlds  on  the  other.  Then  we  were  sketching  a 
series  of  types  from  answers  to  the  interview  question  about  the 
function  of  the  Center,  buttressing  this  evidence  with  our  own 
personal  acquaintance  vath  the  history  of  various  groups’  attendance 

at  the  Center. 

Even  though  the  constructs  we  have  thus  fashioned  have  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  evidence,  we  would  be  uneasy  to  let  such 
an  important  question  as  the  division  of  the  Havrthorn  student  body 
into  rather  incompatible  se^mients  rest  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
their  contrasting  reactions  to  the  Center,  and  of  our  own  memories 
of  a period  when  detached  observation  was  hardly  de  rigusur. 

Attempting  to  fill  this  gap,  we  have  searched  carefully 
for  evidence  of  how  each  of  the  clusters  in  any  of  the  worlds  came 
together  and  remained  together,  hoping  that  this  would  reveal  the 

of  some  basic  interests  and  attitudes.^  Our  findings  have^ 
confirmed  our  presentation  of  the  worlds  most  known  to  us.  (Core,  fringe, 


^We  often  use  the  metaphor  of  birth  when  referring  to  the 
early  days  of  Hawthorn.  This  is  meant  to  be  taken  more  literally 

than  not . ^ 

2pata  on  this  topic  were  generally  abundant  in  the  1963 

interviews  of  students  who  had  left  Hawthorn  or  dropped  out, 
much  more  sparse  in  the  regular  19^3  interviews . 
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Old  Boys  ‘ , Campus ) . But  they  have  shed  a new  light  on  the  two  j 

worlds  our  treatment  of  which  we  felt  was  incomplete.  ^ 

There  is  another  reason  for  our  use  of  these  additional  data  ^ 

at  this  time.  Though  we  have  been  speaJcing  of  six  "worlds”  through-  = 

out  this  chapter,  it  must  be  clear  by  now  that  they  qualify  as  I 

"social-moral  environments"  to  a different  degree. ^ Both  the  Core  ? 

and  the  Campus  world  are  characterized  by  intense  interaction  | 

within  clusters,  overlap  of  clusters,  a locale,  programs  launched  •? 

for  the  common  good  which  brings  members  to  give  of  themselves  ^ 

and  feel  good  about  it,  thus  reinforcing  their  allegiance  to  the 
whole  and  their  mutual  bonds.  Both  have  prominent  members  who  can 
act  as  models,  helpers,  spokesmen.  The  Core  even  has  room  for  j 

marginal  members  who  may  not  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  share  5 

in  hardly  any  part  of  what  gees  on,  yet  need  not  be  thereby  ^ 

completely  deprived  of  a reference  group. ^ • 

The  Fringe  and  the  Old  Boys’  World  are  characterized  by  a more  ; 

thoroughgoing  sharing  of  va3.ues  and  outlook  than  exists  in  the  ^ 

two  larger  worlds.  In  the  small  Fringe,  not  only  do  clusters  over-  j 

lap,  but  individual  members  tend  to  know  everybody  else  in  their  ' 

world  pretty  well.  In  the  Old  Boys'  VJorld,  so  much  common  back-  | 

ground  cannot  but  lead  to  a similarity  in  interests  and  values.  ; 

With  this  unanimity  to  start  with,  the  prominent  students  in  the  j 

Fringe  and  among  the  Old  Boys'  seem  much  less  outstanding  and  ^ 

influential  than  in  the  first  two  ones.  There  is  little  need  either  | 

for  the  development  of  standards,  which  are  after  all  a necessity  I 

primarily  in  relating  to  people  who  are  still  strangers.  | 

Finally,  we  have  assumed  that  the  • Professionals'  World  and  i 

the  Streetcar  World  were  held  together  in  the  one  case  by  a | 

common  striving  for  a specific  career,  in  the  other  by  the  limited  | 

companionship  of  fellow  students  detached  from  all  bub  their  | 

studies.  But  are  these  bonds  enough  to  Justify  cur  use  of  the  | 

term  "world"  in  these  cases?  Here  again,  the  question  requires  ^ 

an  answer . 1 


^Membership  in  the  Campus  World,  however,  is  clearly  deter- 
mined by  admission  to  a Fraternity  or  Sorority,  or  by  holding  an 
office,  insignificant  as  j.t  may  be,  in  a large  Association.  Member- 
ship in  the  Core,  on  the  contrary,  is  dependent  on  the  time  spent 
at  the  Center,  opportunity  to  make  oneself  known,  etc.  As  we  have 
seen,  students  attending  the  Center  may  complain  that  they  feel  they 
do  not  belong.  Not  so  in  the  Campus  World.  The  reluctance  to  have 
anything  smacking  of  "card-carrying"  membership  is  typical  of  the 
principles  of  openness  and  flexibility  which  we  have  reiterated  in 
our  description  of  the  Core — reluctance  to  let  inter-personal  rela- 
tionships be  defined  and  sanctioned  by  bureaucratic  institutional 
arrangements  however  remote  or  vestigial. 
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It  is  for  the  tiio  reasovis  cited  above,  then,  that  ue  are  nov; 
going  to  ejcamine  as  thoroughly  as  we  can  what  the  students  say 
about  the  formation  of  the  clusters  which  our  sociometric  analysis 
first  revealed  and  out  of  which  vie  have  fashioned  the  professionals' 
and  the  streetcar  worlds.,- 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  clusters  in  the  Professionals' 
World,  Five  Fall  '59  entrants  are  all  ?vOman  Catholics,  two  from 
the  same  private  Catholic  School,  two  more  coming  from  other  Catho- 
lic schools.  Three  are  sons  ot  college  graduates  who  start  as 
pre-meds.  One  man  and  one  woman,  whose  parents  are  at  best  high 
school  graduates  begin  in  a pre-education  curriculum.  One  man  has 
high  entrance  test  scores,  all  the  others  uneven  test  scores.  Do 
these  data  not  suggesr  that  these  students  met  at  Nexiiman  Hall  and 
became  friends  there?  And  yet  three  of  these  students  when  ques- 
tioned about  their  best  discussion  class,  happen  to  choose  the 
same  one.  We  shall  cite  only  the  most  vivid  statement  (the  others 
agree  in  substance) : 


/ 


It  was  Natural  Science  with  Mrs, 


the  two  first  semesters..  This  \ms  the  first 
year  of  college  and  the  very  first  class  meet- 
ing, I met  kids  I've  gone  with  all  through  col- 
lege, It  vies  a friendly  group.  If  anyone  had 
anything  to  say  they  were  not  ashamed  or  embarassed 
to  say  it,  so  everyone  participated  in  class 
quite  well.  (He  then  lists  the  names  of  the  four 
other  main  members  of  the  cluster).  Two  of  them 

are  still  in  Hawthorn,  the  first  one  and  the  last 
? * 

one , 


1 ^ 

The  reader  may  have  wondered  \7hy  we  have  focussed  our  ana- 
lysis so  far  on  the  worlds  rather  than  the  clusters.  The  latter 
actually  came  first  in  our  sociometric  analysis,  as  explained  in 
detail  in  'Analysing  the  Social  Fabric,"  Volume  II,  But  the 
worlds  struck  as  social  realities  more  capable  of  description  and 
analysis  than  the  clusters  themselves.  We  believe  that  in  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  worlds,  we  left  out  only  the  more  pri- 
vate and  the  accidental  aspects  of  interpersona?,  relationships  in 
the  clusters  xoich  form  them.  Throughout  our  discussion,  hoxi;ever, 
we  have  been  mindful  of  the  existence  of  the  clusters  as  indivi- 
dual units.  Nov;  we  get  a change  to  transfer  our  attention  to 
them. 


^The  other  tv;o  transferred  late  into  other  colleges,  but 
according  to  the  sociometric  data,  the  bonds  betvjeen  them  all 
continued  just  as  strong.  Not  only  do  these  students  indicate 
reciprocal  current  friendship  araong  themselves,  but  also  they 
also  answer  that  they  spend  their  free  time  together. 
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The  student  could  have  said:  "There  were  a bunch  01“:  us  that  came 

from  Catholic  schools,  it  made  that  clasfe  feel  friendlier  than 
others."  or;  "We  felt  that  our  Faith  was  questioned  by  the  course, 
and  so  we  banded  together."  Instead,  he  shows  that  it  was 
discussion  itself  that  was  the  starting  point  of  the  four  year^ 
long  friendship--the  discussion  with  its  way  of  bringing  into  the 
open  ideas,  problems,  questions,  and  of  revealing  people  one  to 
the  other  in  a mutually  beneficial  way. 

The  Hawthorn  system  of  education  coriferred  a unique  importance 
on  the  discussion  sections.  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science 
sections  each  met  twice  a week  for  a one  hour  period.  Each  con- 
tained a dozen  students,  who  stayed  together  for  one  semester. 

The  whole  freshman  class  in  a body  alsd  attended  two  hours  of  lec- 
tures a week  in  each  of  the  two  divisions.  The  discussion  group 
was  the  main  opportunity  a student  had  to  get  obscure  points  in 
lectures  or  readings  clarified  for  him  by  his  instructor.  It 
could  easily  be  transformed  into  a drill  session  where  the  students 
would  make  sure  they  found  out  all  they  needed  to  know  to  get  a 
good  grade;  or  into  a small  lecture  where  the  instructor  would  be 
induced  to  pour  as  much  as  possible  of  his  knowledge  and  insights 
into  the  students.  Putting  oneself  in  the  students'  place  for  a 
moment,  one  realizes  that  welcoming  other  students'  presentation 
of  their  ideas  or  problems  is  not  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  particularly  for  students  from  huge  city  high  schools. 

Only  a fine  line  separates  contribution  from  disgression  or  sheer 
waste  of  time.  Discussions  are  not  to  be  construed  as  tranquil 
occasions  for  harmonious  exchange.  Even  at  best,  by  their  very 
nature,  they  are  awkward  and,  at  worst,  fraught  with  frustrations 
and  rife  with  hostility.^  Students  in  the  same  section  should  not 
be  expected  to  become  bosom  friends.  They  might  just  as  well  end 
up  enemies,  or  settle  on  ignoring  each  other  outside  the  class- 
room. 


But  the  fact  remains  that  at  least  one  clique  started  from 


* 

r 

If 


I 


i 


^For  instance:  resentment  against  the  student  who  talks  too 

much;  irritation  at  the  parasite,  the  student  who  remains  silent 
all  the  time;  frustration  at  not  being  called  on  at  the  point 
where  your  idea  was  relevant  (the  instructor  can't  tell  ahead  of 
time  whose  idea  is  exactly  what  the  discussion  needs  at  any  given 
moment).  Impatience  if  the  discussion  lingers  on  the  same  topic. 
Disappointmeiii  if  it  swerves  in  aad  out  of  too  many  topics . The 
joy  generated  by  a "good"  discussion  may  well  come  in  part  from 
the  very  sense  of  together  having  achieved  the  impossible.  The 
instructor  who  has  tried  to  improve  his  technique  at  this  diffi- 
cult art  (which  one  never  masters)  knows  that,  while  important, 
the  acuteness  of  his  own  thinking  and  the  rapidity  of  his  repar- 
tee are  less  crucial  than  his  ability  to  make  students  feel  at  ease 
with  each  other,  capable  of  intelligent  comments,  and  challenged 
to  push  their  own  thinking  farther  than  they  would  ever  have  done 

if  on  their  own. 
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a good  experience  in  a discussion  section,  the  best  one  several  of 
its  members  ever  had.  Smaller  segments  of  other  cliques  appear  in 
other  students*  answers  regarding  their  best  section.  However, 
this  source  of  information  is  severely  limited.  Members  of  a given 
cluster  rarely  happen  to  choose  the  section  that  brought  them  to- 
gether as  their  best  one.^  Besides  using  this  necessarily  frag- 
mentary information,  then,  we  shall  look  at  the  complete  data  we 
have  about  the  precise  sections  in  both  Natural  Science  and  Social 
Science  for  which  the  Fall  *59  entrants  registered  during  their 
first  semester.  Poring  over  the  registration  slips  of  all  members 
of  the  Streetcar  and  of  th.e  Professionals'  Worlds,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing patterns  among  their  cliques: 

two  students  in  same  first  semester  Natural  Science  discussion 
section — 

Streetcar:  6 cases 

Professionals;  4 cases  besides  the  full  clique 

two  students  in  same  first  semester  Social  Science  discussion 
section-- 

Streetcar:  5 cases 

Professionals:  3 cases 

two  students  working  on  the  same  or  similar  research  projects 
under  the  same  Instructor  during  the  second  semester  in  Social 
Science — 

Streetcar:  5 cases 

Professionals:  6 cases 

The  discovery  of  each  other's  mind  and  style  which  the  discussion 
section  makes  possible  combines  in  several  cases  with  previous  high 
school  ties  to  form  a small  network  of  the  following  kind: 

Clique  A-B-C:  A and  B came  from  the  same  high  school 

B and  C worked  together  on  research  project  (OR 
were  in  the  same  Natural  Science  discussion) 

We  also  find  a slightly  more  complex  network,  such  as  a series  of 
acquaintances  struck  up  in  discussion  classes,  ending  up  in  a 
clique,  as  in  the  following  model: 


^Even  these  cases  are  relevant  to  oiir  present  inquiry,  how- 
ever, for  we  find  that  members  of  the  same  cluster  who  select  dif- 
ferent discussions  as  their  best  one  may  still  mention  each  other 
as  members  of  two  or  more  of  these  (though  their  fellow  clique  mem- 
bers did  not  value  that  class  so  highly) . Thus  further  evidence  of 
the  mutual  relevance  of  small  classes  and  small  groups  is  adduced. 

^These  were  almost  in  all  cases  even  smaller  groups  than  the 
discussion  groups  properly  speaking.  A rapid  description  has  been 
given  on  p,211  fn. 
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Clique  D-E-F-G:  D and  E were  in  the  sauie  Social  iCte.iCe  discus- 

sion twice  in  a row  (by  design?)^ 

E and  F were  in  the  same  Natural  Science  dis- 
cussion 

F and  G were  in  the  same  Social  Science  discus- 
sion 

All  of  these  interactions  fortuitous  at  first  or  not,  at  length 
combine  to  help  produce  the  skeleton  cf  the  largest  clique  in  the 
Streetcar  World,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  outstanding  students, 
whose  relationship  to  the  faculty  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
following  chapter: 

Clique  H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O:  H and  I in  same  Social  Science  section 

I and  J in  same  Social  Science  section 
later  (I's  favorite) 2 
J and  K in  same  Natural  Science  section 
K and  L from  same  excellent  high  school 
and  doing  similar  research  projects 
M and  N in  same  Natural  science  section 
K,  M and  N in  came  Social  Science  section 
(M  and  N twice ' in  a.  row  v7ith  same  instruc- 
tor; N's  favorite  section)  0 unconnected 
(as  of  these  data) . 

The  largest  clique  in  the  Professionals’  World  is  made  up  in  much 
the  same  way: 

Clique  P-Q-R-S-T-U-V:  P,  Q and  R in  same  Natural  Science  section 

P.  and  Q in  same  Social  Science  section 
later 

Q and  V working  together  on  research  project 
R and  T in  same  Social  Science  section  later 
T and  V in  same  Social  Science  section 
(both’s  favorite  section) 

S,  T and  V from  same  excellent  high  school 
U unconnected  (as  of  these  data) . 


^They  both  choose  their  first  social  science  section  as  their 
best  one.  Sharing  their  satisfying  encounter  with  Hawthorn  and  each 
other  may  have  created  between  them  the  ties  which  would  have  made 
them  want  to  continue  this  kind  of  experience  together,  though  under 
a different  instructor.  (Changing  instructor  was  strongly  recommended 
to  the  point  of  being  almost  prescribed,  at  least  in  Social  Science). 

^By  "later"  we  mean  the  Spring  of  1960,  for  which  we  have  a 
thorough  Social  Science  dossier.  Registration  data  became  less  and 
less  useful  as  students  learned  about  procedures  for  transferring 
from  one  section  to  another  (they  were  never  discouraged  to  do  so, 
on  the  contrary  their  venturesomeness  increased  with  their  famili- 
arity and  entering  into  full  possession  of  their  college) . 


The  probability  of  all  these  interconnections  happening  by 
chance  among  small  clusters  of  students  within  a total  population 
numbering  close  to  360  at  the  start,  and  divided  up  (juite  arbitrarily 
at  first  into  small  sections  of  twelve  students,  appears  to  be  very 
small.  Yet,  only  in  two  clusters  of  the  Streetcar  World  do  these 
early  encounters  in  discussion  sections  fail  to  establish  a chain 
of  relationships  comparable  to  the  ones  presented  above.  One  of 
the  two  brings  together  a triad  of  Protestant  students  intensely 
involved  in  religious  concerns,  though  belonging  to  different 
demominations . Another  one  is  a tenuous  cluster  in  which  two  dyads 
and  a near,  isolate,  all  very  involved  in  the  lively  Theater  de- 
partment at  City  University,  acknowledge  each  other's  existence. 

If  we  now  ask,  what  has  happened  to  all  uhese  encounters  among 
future  members  of  cliques  in  the  discussion  sections  of  their  very 
first  year,  we  are  led  to  make  a fascinating  inventory.  In  both 
worlds  we  find  that  the  cies  established  in  Natural  Science  sec- 
tions and  around  the  Research  projects  are  by  far  more  enduring 
than  those  established  in  Social  Science  discussions.  Not  only  do 
these  relationships  endure  and  flower  into  friendships,  but  in  at., 
least  half  the  cages,  they care  the  kind  of  friendship  in  which  the 
partners  spend  their  free  time  together. 

Our  inventory  will  be  given  on  next  page.  In  order  to  get  its 
full  impact,  one  must  have  an  additional  piece  of  information  con- 
cerning the  relative  popularity  of  discussion  sections  in  the  two 
divisions.  (Here  a different  story  emerges.)  Among  the  thirty 
students  from  the  Streetcar  World  interviewed  in  1963,  eighteen 
remember  one  of  their  early  Social  Science  discussions  as  .their 
best  one,  only  two  mention  an  early  Natural  Science  discussion. 

The  twenty  students  from  the  Professionals'  World  make  a more 
even  choice:  six  Social  Science  discussions,  four  Natural  Science 

discussions  are  selected  as  the  best  ever  attended.  What  could  ex- 
plain that  the  kind  of  discussions  most  enjoyed  be  different  from 
the  kind  in  which  students  tend  to  become  mutual  friends? 

The  only  answer  we  can  puzzle  out  is  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Natural  Science  course,  especially  during  the  first  semester, 
was  seen  as  difficult  even  arid  by  many  students.  In  Chapter  III, 
we  heard  students  complaining  that  they  did  not  have  the  background 
they  needed  for  the  study  of  Math  and  Logic.  The  Social  Science 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  invited  the  students  to  consider  the 
phenomenon  of  brainwashing  from  the  perspective  of  different  dis- 
ciplines. This  content  appeared  "relevant,"  to  use  a word  much 
abused.  Students  could  share  ideas  about  experiences  ranging  from 
the  field  of  politics  to  that  of  education,  discussing  "free  will, 
conscience,  morality,  religion,"  as  one  of  them  puts  it.  They  felt 
they  came  to  know  each  other  well.  But  it  was  in  facing  the  "dry" 
subject  matter  of  their  Natural  Science  course  together  that  they 
became  fast  friends.  Not  from  hearing  each  other  talk,  but  from 
realizing  that  they  were  in  the  same  boat,  from  hearing  each  other 
try  to  elucidate  their  joint  problems,  from  forming  small  work 
groups  and  helping  each  other  with  their  difficulties.  We  would 
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Nuiuber  of  clusters  examined 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  sections  . . 

Number  of  early  encounters 

Encounters  maintained  as  friendships . . . . 

2 

Intracluster  friendships,  other  origin  . . 

Potential  intracluster  friendships  never 

made”' 


Streetcar 

World 

8 

31 

13 


[ 


Professionals ’ 
World 

4 

22 

13 


9 single  10 

3 multiple  9 

13  15 


21 


8 


Encounters  in  Natural  Science  sections 

maintained  as  friendships 

not  maintained  as  friendships.  . . . . 
Encounters  in  Social  Science  sections 

maintained  as  friendships 

not  maintained  as  f iriehdships . . . . . 
Encounters  around  the  Research  Project 

maintained  as  friendships 

not  maintained  as  friendships 


3 single  8 

3 multiple  4 

0 2 

j.  4 single  0 

^ 1 multiple  4 

4 2 

j.  2 single  2 

^ 1 multiple  5 

1 0 


^We  are  considering  only  the  members  of  the  clusters  which  are 
Fall  entrants,  since  the  Spring  students  did  not  register  in  the 
discussion  sections  under  scrutiny.  We  speak  of  "single  encounter 
when  two  students  meet  only  in  a Natural  Science  discussion  or  in 
a Social  Science  discussion  or  around  a research  project.  We  speak 
of  "multiple"  encounter  when  two  students  meet  in  more  than  one  of 
these  or  if  they  meet  in  only  one,  but  also  happen  to  have  grad- 
uated fTom  the  same  high  school.  (In  two  cases,  acquaintance  from 
high  school  days  appears  to  have  led  to  avoidance  of  a student  by 
the  other  instead  of  mutual  friendship:  thus  it  is  for  the  only 

two  students  who  fail  to  remain  friends  after  their  research  ex- 
perience) . 

^These  particular  figures  do  not  include  high  school  ties . 
Actually  , in  each  World  there  are  four  cases  of  two  students  coming 
from  the  same  high  school  and  ending  up  in  the  same  cluster  with- 
out having  enrolled  in  any  of  the  same  sections.  In  the  Streetcar 
World,  these  relations  produce  three  friendships,  in  the  Profes- 
sionals' World  only  two. 

^In  the  Streetcar  WorJ.d,  if  we  discard  two  near  isolates  al- 
ready gone  for  a year,  the  figure  drops  to  1j. 
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offer  this  explanation  as  sheer  hunch  if  it  were  not  confirmed 
by  our  findings  on  the  friendships  developed  and  maintained 
through  joint  work  on  the  research  projects . For  here  again  what 
was  shared  was  the  effort,  the  grind,  the  anguish,  and  the  excite- 
ment, of  having  to  carry  out  a task  to  its  completion. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  students  from  the  Streetcar  and  the 
Professionals'  Worlds  were  coming  together  to  study.  Their  def- 
inition of  the  situation  was  different  than  that  of  the  students 
from  the  Core,  the  Fringe  and  the  Old  Boys'  Worlds  (in  the  early 
days  these  three  groups  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  one 
another) . The  latter,  as  we  are  told  in  interview  after  interview, 
would  carry  discussions  on  and  on  and  on.  As  one  of  them  says; 

At  parties,  people  danced  and  they  laughed  and  they 
talked  and  eventually  at  some  time  in  the  party  somebody 
would  get  very  involved  in  a discussion,  and  that  s where 

I always  ended  up. 


Streetcar  and  Professional  students  enjoyed  good  discussion  in  the 
classrooni,  but  this  was  not  their  way  of  finding  out  who  their 
friends  were.  Responsibly  carrying  out  one's  assignment  for  a 
review  session  must  have  been  of  far  greater  importance  to  them 
than  coming  up  with  a brand  new  idea.  When  asked  about  their 
groups'  criteria  for  mutual  respect  and  affection,  their  answers 
remind  us  of  those  of  students  in  the  Campus  World  who  also  care 
very  much  whether  their  associates  follow  through  on  their  com- 
mitments . But  in  the  Streetcar  and  Professionals'  VJorlds,  a large 
proportion  of  students  joined  ranks  around  their  course  work,  not 
extra-curricular  activities.  Whatever  irritation  or  puzzlement 
they  may  have  felt  at  the  passion  for  endless  conversation  of 
many  of  their  comrades,  they  would. not  have  put  it  in  the  terms 
used  by  a student  who  left  Hawthorn: 

They  want  to  talk  about  their  courses  all  the  time.  To 
me  this  isn't  living.  When  I study  I'll  study  hard.  When  I 
don't,  I like  to  have  some  fun. 

Courses  involved  fun  as  well  as  hard  work  for  the  Streetcar  and 
Professional  students  who  stayed  in  Hawthorn. 


iThat  fot  .^.:Wh.ole- fraction,  of  the.  4;tudent 'bpdy.,:- ' . . . 

friendship  be  born,  around  a common  task  rather  than  through 
common  talk  is  an  important  discovery  in  these  days  of  E-groups, 
T-groups  and  the  like.  Many  people  assume  that  it  is  through 
verbal  exchange  that  students  can.  come  to  trust  each  other  enough 
to  let  themselves  be  known,  and  start  communicating  on  a mean- 
ingful level.  Perhaps  what  small  evidence  we  have  produced  will 
be  helpful  in  charting  paths  and  offering  alternatives  more  con- 
genial for  students  such  as  those  in  the  Professionals'  and  the 
Streetcar  Worlds. 
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In  fact}  if  one  searches  for  some  statement  that  could  apply 
to  all  Hawthorn  students,  whichever  World  they  belong  to,  one  will 
have  to  stress  the  quality  of  integration  of  elements  which  are 
usually  kept  separate:  whether  work  and  fun,  or  curricular  and 

extra-curricular,  or  learning  now  and  continuing  to  learn  for- 
ever, or  learning  and  teaching,  it  seems  as  if  a lot  of  popular 
dichotomifc  > were  rejected  by  Hawthorn  students  of  various  leve  s 
of  sophistication.  An  example  at  the  higher  level  could  be  the 
Program  of  Cooperative  Self  Education,  launched  during  the  fifth 
year  of  the  College  primarily  by  members  of  the  Core.  These 
students  undertook  to  learn  from  each  other,  one  or  two  of  them 
assuming  the  main  responsibilities  of  an  instructor  (under  a 
system  of  sponsorship  by  a faculty  member).  This  was  an  extreme 
case..  But  the  popularity  of  the  Senior  Colloquium  among  members 
of  the  Campus  World,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  among  the 
Professionals  (seven  out  of  twenty  select  it  as  their  best  dis- 
cussion section)  indicates  that  there  was  a continuum  of  opinion 
and  perspective,  not  a chasm.  Students  from  all  the  Worlds 
believed  it  was  possible,  valuable,  and  fun  to  learn  from  each 
other . 
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Where  the  Core  and  Campus  Worlds  Meet 


Icn't  the  Campus  World  a dpecial  case,  however?^  Haven’t  we 
listed  the  separation  between  social  life  and  academic  life  as  one 
of  the  basic  assumptions  of  its  prominent  leaders?  Haven’t  we 
suggested  that  they  appeared  to  accept  the  established  network  of 
organizations  pretty  much  as  is  , thus  avoiding  the  task  of  fash- 
ioning something  that  would  uniquely  convey  their  own  approach 
to  their  own  needs  and  those  of  fellow  students?  We  have  even 
suggested  at  one  point  that  they,  especially  the  men  among  them, 
let  their  eelationships  with  each  other  be  ruled  from  the  rather 
narrow  scope  of  fraternity  loyalty.  We  want  to  balance  off  any 
excessive  emphasis  we  mi^it  have  placed  on  this  latter  point  by 
quoting  a short  statement  which  we  discovered  while  looking  for 
evidence  of  use  made  by  the  students  of  classroom  situations  other 
than  the  small  discussion  sections: 

The  four  of  us  used  to  sit  around  fairly  close  and 
we  used  to  attend  lectures  together,  have  data  sessions 
afterwards,  mull  it  over. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  fraternity 
cliques  began. ^ Hardly  "collegiate"  in  the  fun  seeking  connotation 

of  the  word. 

Still  we  need  to  adduce  more  solid  evidence  that  the  general 
outlook  of  the  Campus  World  was  not  "collegiate"  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  rather  "collegial,"  that  is  to  say  seriously  involved 
in  a common  search  full  of  personal  risks  as  well  as  rewards. 

We  would  never  have  thought  that  sociometric  data  could  provide 
such  evidence.  Yet,  <^ite  early  in  our  analysis  of  Hawthorn's 
social  fabric  we  came  to  recognize  that  there  was  an  area  of  over- 
lap between  the  Campus  World  and  the  Core.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  earlier  in  this  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  Hawthorn 
Set  and  the  Campus  Set  as  two  separate  sets.  We  did  not  add  then 
that  a fraction  of  the  Hawthorn  Set  was  closely  interrelating  with 
a portion  of  the  Campus  Set.  It  was  a puzzling  phenomenon  as  it 
tended  to  involve  the  most  popular  leaders  of  both  Sets . We  won- 
dered whether  they  were  coming  together  at  the  higher  echelons  of 
student  government,  and  we  found  that  a small  cluster  of  them  were. 
But  by  far  the  main  source  of  regrouping  was  joint  participation  in 
a new  program  launched  that  year  by  the  School  of  Education,  called 
TEEP(Te0toers*  Edicaticn'  nr*  74xperimental  Program),  which  presented 
many  of  the  features  of  HaVi!3is)nniii  itself:  discussion  groups,  learning 
through  doing,  broad  approach  to  problems  from  a variety  of 


These  lectures  took  place  in  a 3.arge  auditorium  which 
gathered  together  the  more  than  three  hundred  students  of  the  first 
class.  Sitting  together  at  lectures  was  one  of  the  ways  some  of  the 
cliques  kept  in  daily  contact. 
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perspectives , close  relationships  between  instructors  and  students. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Campus  World  speaks  of  TEEP  classes 
as  being  her  best  discussion  experience: 

We  have  a common  goal,  education*  That’s  important. 

We  got  off  the  ground  about  education.  We  don’t  discuss 
specific  family  problems,  but  rather  what  type  of  society 
do  you  want  the  child  to  enter?  What  values  should  you  pre- 
sent? Have  you  the  right  to  present  conflicting  values  to 
children? 

I think  this  group  is  so  good  because  of  the  Hawthorn 
students  and  the  common  goal. 

The  heart  of  the  TEEP  cluster  consisted  of  four  students: 

--one  Campus  leader  who  belonged  to  three  other  clusters: 
an  intellectual  Hawthorn  cluster  in  a sorority;  a large  group  in 
which  various  members  of  the  Campus  World,  men  and  women  from 
different  fraternities  and  sororities  intermingled;  and  the  cluster 
of  poweJfful. .leaders  of  the  Association  of  Women  students; 

--a  less  prominent  Campus  World  member,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
intellectual  sorority  cluster  and  to  the  AWS  group; 

-a  prominent  woman  from  the  Core,  monber  of  the  ’’Old  Center  crowd” 

( a large  cluster  of  more  than  twenty  students),  and  also  member  of 
the  Student  Assistant  Clique; 

r-a  prominent  man  from  the  Core,  a very  popular  figure  among  the 
’’Old  Center  crowd.” 

All  of  these  students,  besides  claiming  each  other  as  friends  in 
current  contact  with  each  other  acknow^dged  as  friends  less 
central  figures  not  from  their  own  World,  These  were: 

--one  powerful  Campus  leader,  member  of  the  AWS  leadership  cluster, 
of  the  large  mixed  group  of  Campus  World  members,  and  of  what  we 
call  the  Brain  Ti-ust  of  the  Campus  World  (students  involved  in  the 
Student-Faculty  Council,  Pan  Hell  and  such  activities  as  went  be- 
yond the  ordinary  scope  of  student  organizations); 

--one  woman  in  the  same  pattern  of  relationships  but  less  exten- 
stively;  involved  only  in  the  first  two  of  the  three  clusters 

Just  mentioned;  ^ 

--one  woman  very  popular  in  the  ’’Old  Center  Crowd;” 

--one  woman,  primarily  a member  of  the  Old  Boys’  World  (through 
the  Student  Assistant  clique  and  the  large  Jewish  clique  from  an 
excellent  high  school),  secondarily  involved  in  the  Core. 

These  four  students,  besides  having  strong  relationships  with 
TEEP  members  from  their  own  World,  also  had  formed  at  least  two 
relations  of  current  friendships  with  other  members  not  from  their 
World.  Finally  there  were  three  additional  members  marginal  in  that, 
while  strongly  relating  to  their  fellow  World  members  they  had 
formed  only  one  friendship,  or  one  or  two  mere  acquaintances  with 
TEEP  members  of  the  other  World.  These  were: 
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-one  woman,  member  both  of  the  cluster  of  AWS  pillars  and  of  the 

-!S'w^“a3!r:nl  man,  both  members  of  the  Core  but  somewhat  re- 
moved  from  the  Old  Center  Crowd. 

lEEP's  Situation 

cluster  is  easily  the  most  tightly 
the  Worlds. 

■This  then,  is  the  sociometrio  evidence.  Where  does  this  le^ 
ust  First  we  may  ash,  what  was  U tha^^t 
students  during  ^eir  -nror,  fr^  for, 

had  operated  so  ^ . . received,  the  education  they 

s s,  s.  r«. 

ln..rp,r.».l  ”V.«lon,Up 

2ars‘.f.s‘“  s s SJ  s™  «v5ch jhojj.  w 

We  believe  that  it  was  the  Senuine^ss  of  each 

ssr-sjrs 

'Zi  Zw  2—r  ««hi«  »i-l«  .. 

only  a few  excerpts  to  convey  to  the  reader  a sen 
who  is  speaking: 

There  has  been  nothing  written  on  swimming  for  menteUy 
retarded  children.  I have  been  checking  around,  and  I can  t 
n^l^Snt  I've  been  talking  to  people  who  know  about  re- 
efed Sds  and  it  can  be  done  but  nobody  has  ever  recor(ted  it, 
or  published  it  anyway.  And  so  I'm  going  to  have  to  Resign 
own  program  and  this  will  be  quite  « 

When  I realize  that  I will  be  with  these  children.  They  are 
toaLLn  not  educable,  and  they  are  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  old  and  there  will  be  about  twenty  of  them. . . 

Some  of  these  "kids"  are  over  six  feet  tall,  they're 
children  not  chronologically  but  physically.  As  o 
age  they  are  certainly  children.  It  will  be  quite  a 
Aouldn't  have  all  twenty  of  them  in  the  water  with  me  ;and  there 

will  be  another  gal  who  will  be  working  with  me. 

They  have  never  done  this  before.  So  I wrote  a big  pep 
talk  about  the  therapy  of  swimming,  which 
these  kids  to  learn  anything  is  like  conquering  the  world. 

Part  of  it  is  motor  skills,  and  this  will  be  a problem  with 
Lese  children  because  if  they  have  another  handicap  like  brain 
damage, it  does  affect  motor  skills... 
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In  working  with  these  kids  you  can't  just  say  "Watch 
me,  this  is  the  way  you  do  the  inverted  breast  stroke.  . . 

(And  she  goes  on  to  speak  out  how  she  plans  to  handle  ). 

Affftin  we  do.  not  have  a similar,  completely  open  ended  inter- 
view to  quote  from  in  order  to  show  that  the  "sorority 
students  whose  broad  outlook  but  also  intellectual  . 

matched  those  of  the  Core  members  with  whom  they  came  to  associate 

so  closely: 

fWhat  sort  Of  person  becomes  a teacher  at  Hawthorn?) 
ke  faculty  at  Hawthorn  seems  to  be  a faculty  that  know 
their  particular  field  very  well,  they  are  eager  to 
a student,  to  find  out  what  he  thinks.  Sane  of  'toem  y 

free  in  their  actions.  They  sometimes  give  the  image  that 
key  aren’t  professors.  They  are  people,  ;toey  are 
nant . Many  are  carrying  out  research  ^d  learning  while  y 
teaching  us.  I think  this  frees  the  student  too.  Since  the 
kstkctors  are  active  in  research  themselves  they  ^e  aware  of 
the  problems  students  run  into  in  their  own  rese^ch,  even 
thouk  it's  much  less  demanding  than  instructors  research. 

(What  do  you  feel  your  personal  role  in  teaching  is. j 
Teaching  young  people  the  joys  of  living.  How  to  stay  a child 

in  some  ways  and  growing  and  maturing  in 
stay  a child  I mean,  how  to  get  a thrill  out  of  the  lights 
Tcity,  the  expanse  of  a field,  when  it's  raining  or  isn't- 
to  know  that  people  are  different,  and  getting  something  spec- 

ial.ourtof  all  of  them.  , ^ .v 

(What  is  it  about  being  a teacher  that  appeals  to  you.) 

Number  one,  I like  kids.  Number  two,  I find  their  minds  are 
challenging,  even  the  small  ones.  I think  there  are  some 
experiences  I missed  out  on  that  I could  provide  for  these 
kids.  Besides,  there  are  a lot  of  things  they  can  teach  me. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  outcomes  of  this  intermingling  of ^ 
members  from  two  worlds  was  a strengthening  in  each  of  them  o eir 
detemination  not  to  let  the  institution  in  which  *^ey  found  th^- 
selves  operating  (or  would  find  themselves  later)  dictate  what  they 
should  do,  how  they  should  think.  They  did  not  raise  the  cry  of 


Elsewhere  in  her  interview,  this  sophisticated  senior  recaUs: 
All  during  high  school  all  my  friends  belonged  to  the  Future 
Teachers'  Club  except  me.  I was  the  only  one  in  the  gang  who 

didn't  belong.  . . j.  n -^ncf 

I was  just  going  to  learn,  I just  wanted  to  learn  stuff,  oust 

learn  anything  and  I was  just  so  thirsty  for  it.  I t 

really  ever  thou^t  about  what  I was  going  to  do  . There  was 

no  rekon,  no  need  for  me  to  think.  I was  an  honor  student  and 

I didn't  have  to  think  about  anything.  I had  an  excellent 

memory  and  I thought,  ’Boy,  when  I get  to  the  university  I 

can  memorize  anything I' 
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student  power.  They  merely  said,  "you  are  going  against  your  very 
own  policy  when  you  want  us  to  submit  to  this  particular  rule . " 

Often  in  such  confrontations  with  a Dean  or  the  head  of  an  admiss- 
ions office  the  leadership  would  fall  on  the  TEEP  members  coming 
from  the  Core  Vforld.  The  transition  from  their  responsibilities  as 
college  builders  to  their  future  foie  as  teacher  seemed  to  give  them 
a greater  assurance  than  they  had  ever  felt  before . On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  Campus  World,  after  years  of  thinking  of 
themselves  in  their  future  role  as  teachers , were  wondering  whether 
they  had  made  the  right  choice,  whether  they  should  not  go  into  re- 
search, which  now  attracted  them  intellectually,  or  into  college 
teaching.  Thus  from  the  evidence  we  have,  they  seem  to  be  acting 
more  as  the  associates  of  their  Core  partners,  who  must  have  gone 
through  he  anguish  of  this  kind  of  choice  much  earlier,  due  to  their 
association  with  students  who  were  pursuing  a general  type  of  curr- 
iculum. 

To  us,  the  brotherhood  of  TEEP  stands  as  a symbol  of  the  unity 
of  Hawthorn  College.^  ®ie  sociometric  analysis  provides  us  with  other 
signs  of  unity  besides  the  big,  striking  one  of  delineating  a large 
cluster  recruited  from  several  Worlds.  For  instance  it  reveals  the 
"trans-world"  relationships.  Out  of  a population  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy- five  students  belonging  to  the  six  Worlds,  sixty- two  are  in- 
volved in  friendly  relationships  which  cut  accross  the  Worlds’  boun- 
daries. Thus  for  these  students  there  is  a blurring  of  edges,  there 
is  a common  ground  for  meaningful  relationship,  there  is  a ctaunon 
language.^ 

There  is  a unity,  but  there  is  notsn  equality  of  access  to  re- 
sources nor  is  there  an  equality  of  contribution.  As  the  next  chap- 
ter will  show,  the  Core  and  the  Fringe  take  the  lion's  share  of  the 
Hawthorn  faculty's  time  and  concern.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
they  are  competing  unfairly  with  anybody  else.  They  take  the  in- 
itiative to  ask  for  help  and  special  attention,  and  they  get  it,  and 
in  return  they  spend  a lot  of  their  time  trying  to  help  "build  the 
College."  Thus  it  is  they  who  are  the  only  students  who  add  the  names 
of  more  recently  entered  Hawthorn  students  to  the  list  of  names  from 


^Again  we  vriwh  'that  we  had  been  alert  earlier  to  the  importance 
of  such  a phenomenon  as  TEEP  and  we  urge  other  researchers  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  any  situation  when  unlikely  confluences  are  noticed. 
Ihis  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sociometric  method  as  we  have 
used  it  here  can  be  uniquely  helpful. 

^The  Ego-chart,  an  instrument  used  in  conjunction  with  the  socio- 
metric test  itself  and  which  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter, 
also  reveals  that  Core  members,  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year,  are 
often  quite  involved  in  the  City  University  department  in  which  they 
major;  conversely  it  shows  that  often  Campus  World  members  feel  much 
closer  to  their  fellow  Hawthorners  than  to  anybody  else  in  their 
Campus  organization. 
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their  own  class  which  is  provided  with  the  sociometric  test.  Six- 
teen members  of  the  Core  add  a total  of  eighty-one  names,  three 
members  of  the  Fringe  add  a total  of  nineteen  nam^,  three 
of  the  campus  World  add  a total  of  three  names.  This  deals  too 
with  the  question  of  how  the  1959  entering  class  came  to  relate  to  the 
succeeding  classes.  Still  it  reiterates  the  point  that  it  is  the^ 
members  of  the  Core  who  jump  on  the  occasion  to  recruit  new  associates, 
and  at  the  same  time  who  perform  the  chore  of  orienting  new  pner- 
ation  after  new  generation  of  students.  "How  do  you  think  it  feels 
to  be  upperclassmen  for  four  years  in  a row?  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Core  once  remarked.  But  such  is  the  fate  of  stud- 
ents who  undertake  to  start  a new  college. 


Final  Comments 

From  our  sociometric  construct,  we  have  tried  to  reach  for^ 
the  kind  of  "collective  representations,"  to  return  to  Durkheim  s 
phrase,  which  are  characteristic  of  each  World,  and  to  convey,  by 
their  means  a sense  of  the  texture  and  quality  of  the  individual 
experience  of  the  individual  students  involved  in  each  one  of  these 
Worlds.  This  enterprise  is  ftiilil  of  risks,  for  it  is  both  imposs- 
ible and  undesirable  to  give  an  exhaustive  account,  and  thus  the 
task  of  the  researchers  becomes  primarily  one  of  choosing  an  em- 
phasis, of  discovering  meaningful  patterns.  We  are  sure  that  any 
member  of  any  of  the  Worlds  could  deny  what  we  say  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  individual  experience,  and  that  he  could  argue  with  us 
on  the  emphasis  we  used  to  present  the  various  collective  repre- 
sentations. We  would  expect  him  to  disagree  on  what  we  say  about 
Worlds  other  than  his  own,  since  stereotypes  were  given  a good  deal 
of  currency  from  one  world  to  the  next.  The  reflective  student 
who  went  through  his  years  at  Hawthorn  trying  to  make  sense  of  what 
went  on  in  his  immediate  fnvironment  might  well  detect  that,  for 
all  our  sociometric  rigor  some  very  importan 

factors  in  the  student  life  which  he  and  his  friends  shared.  ^ We 
would  be  grateful  if  he  attempted  to  correct  our  pattern  by  intcp- 
ducing  into  its  design  the  missing  element. 

We  also  feel  that  we  may  be  accused  of  having  given  too  rosy 
3^  pj_0't\;ire  of  what  went  on  among  the  students  of  Hawthorn  College, 
this  not  by  outsiders  but  by  the  students  themselves,  who  have  a^ 
great  talent  for  criticism  and  rather  exacting  standards.  We  think 
that  this  impression  derives  almost  necessarily  from  our  theo-  ^ 
retical  stance  which  we  tried  to  make  quite  clear  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter.  Seeing  the  college  as  non-existant  in  1959> 
cannot  but  give  the  cheerful  impression  that  it  exists  in  19o3* 
Moreover,  from  our  perspective,  virtually  anything  contributes  to 
building  the  student,  body.  Even  behavior  which  appears  destruc- 
tive or  pointless  or  apathetic,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a team  of 
students  who  take  it  into  accoiiit,  reflect  on  it,  try  (even  unsacc- 
essfully)  to  do  something  about  it,  becomes  in  the  end  and  occasion 
for  growth,  for  discovery,  for  strengthening  of  common  bonds  and 
standards.  Only  when  there  is  nobody  left  who  cares  does  this  app- 
roach recognized  social  failure. 
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Let  the  reader,  then,  try  to  forgive  us  for  what  appears  to  be 
excessive  self-satisfaction.  Let  him  ask  himself  again  ma^ 

a college  come  to  life ..  it  is  not  buildings,  it  is  not  schedules, 
it  is  not  even  lectures  and  readings  except  as  they  resound  end- 
lessly and  tirelessly  from  student  mind  to  student  mind,  whether  in 
official  discussion  groups,  in  conversations  at  a Center,  or  in 
smaller  encounters  among  people  who  are  meanvdiile  deciding  whether 
to  become  friends.  Unrecorded  and  vjngraded,  this  is  what  was 
really  happening,  during  the  first  year,  and  what  continued  to 
happen,  though  less  spectacularly  from  then  on..  By  the  fourth  year, 
there  certainly  existed  a generalized  image  cf  the  Hawthorn  stu- 
dent-an  ideal  of  course,  but  an  ideal  solidly  rooted  in  prac- 
tically  all  the  students  who  had  stayed  in  the  College,  and  in  quite 
a few  who  for  a variety  of  reasons,  had  left  Hawthorn.  This  gener- 
alized image  had  not  spread  full  blown  from  catalogues  and  brochures . 
It  had  developed  from  the  myriad  interactions  among  the  clusters,  and 
within  the  worlds,  and  in  the  rubbing  of  minds  from  various  worlds, 
each  one  contributing  something,  thou^  rarely  to  an  equal  degree. 
That  generalized  image  of  the  Hawthorn  student  qppears  to  have  been 
that  of  a good  listener,  with  a sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  his  mind,  whether  its  focuS  be  on  pure  research  or  in  teaching. 

A person  who  knew  that  his  relationships  to  others  and  his  thinking 
could  not  be  spparated  from  each  other--a  knowledge  bolstering  is 
resistance  to  pressures  toward  conformity  but  also  preserving 
from  isolating  himself  from  his  fellows.  A person  fascinated  with 
the  process  of  education.  A person  who  hoped  he  wo^d  never  stop 
learning,  and  who  had  some  idea  of  how  to  go  about  it.  A person, 
.shall  we  add,  who  would  most  probably  advance  socially,  but  only  as 
a result  of  doing  something  worthwhile. 

On  the  basis  of  the  sociometric  evidence,  and  of  our  reflec- 
tion on  it,  we  would  tend  to  agree,  that  the  dream  of  the  comm- 
unity had  failed  to  become  actualized.  But,  in  conjunction  with 
the  experiences  going  on  in  all  the  worlds  of  Hawthorn,  that  dream 
of  the  community  had  fulfilled  its  function,  ^ich  was  to  crea  e a 
college,  which  students  could  later  join  knowing  a little  more 
what  to  expect.  By  the  same  token,  these  latter  generations  of 
students  would  never  know  the  excitement,  the  challenge,  the 
aches  and  triumphs  and  the  final  teasing  mixture  of  a sense  of  succ- 
ess and  of  failure  of  the  first  class. 

What  part  the  faculty  played  in  all  this  has  been  evoked  in 
passing  in  this  and  previous  chapters.  We  now  turn  to  another 
network  of  relationships  which  too  helped  constitute  the  college. 
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CHAPTER  V 


So  far  we  have  examined  the  College  careers  of  the  1959  Haw- 
thorn entrants.  We  have  probed  differences  between  men  ^d 
women  between  students  handicapped  and  students  privilepd  in 
their ’background  and  their  preparation  for  College. 
how  within  Hairthorn,  they  related  among  the^elves,  =1“^ 

ters  of  friends  and  engendering  ' different  worlds.  We  have 
Often  brought  the  faculty  into  the  picture  but  in  pas^ng. 

Now,  vdth  all  this  accumulated  knowledge  at  ^r  iieP°eel.  et  last 
we  can  address  ourselves  to  the  nature  and  the  qu^  ty 
relationship  between  instructors  and  students  at  Hawthorn,  the 
heart  of  our  study  of  the  education  process# 

When  asked  what  they  thought  their  college  teacher  would  be 
like  over  half  of  the  students  entering  Hawthorn  in  1959  expected 
to  have  informal,  personal,  friendly  relations  with  their  college 
teacher,  though  only  one  third  described  him  as  liking 
as  friendly.^  One  in  three  expected  impersonal  treatment.  The 


^He  is  more  demanding,  more  objective,  less  nurturant,  less  of 
a spoon-feeder  than  the  high  school  teachers.  Almost  one  in  five  of 
these  students  see  little  difference  betvreen  high  school  and 
college  teacher.  These  students  point  to  the  excellence  of  their 
high  school,  their  teacher’s  advanced  degrees;  said  that  much  of 
their  high  school  vrork  was  college  level.  They  do  see  differences 
between  college  students  and  high  school  students  who  are  slow,  not 
serious,  who  goof  off,  who  do  not  vrant  to  be  in  Jii(^  school. 


remainder  said  they  didn’t  know,  or  answered,  ”lt  depends.”  or, 
’•..each  will  be  different.”^ 


The  college  teacher’s  outstanding  characteristic  is  his 
intelligence;  he  is  a learned  man-  he  knovjs  his  subject  natter 
thoroughly.  One  third  of  the  students  think  he  cares  about  his  sub- 
ject  he  is  Interested  in  what  he^s  doing;  he  wants  to  get  ideas 
across,  he  is  dedicated.  Half  as  many  speak  of  him  as  an  educator, 
as  a person  interested  in  teaching,  interested  in  having  college-age 
students;  as  skillful  in  discussion,  as  competent  in  his  job;  as 
doing  what  he  V7ants  to  be  doing  and  not  just  doing  a job. 


Recruitment  of  Faculty 


The  handicaps  which  members  of  Hawthorn  College  faced  were 


enormous  7.  recruitment  and  sustaining  of  a staff  which  would  be  aca 


demically  acceptable  and  which  would  be  willing  to  face  as  its 
principal  task  the  training  of  undergraduates;  constructing  ar 
curriculum  which  could  prepare  the  specialist  for  his  profession 
or  particular  interest  and  which  would  have  the  generality  of  pur- 
view, the  coherence  of  development,  and  the  richess  of  materials 
which  would  make  this  set  of  sequences  a plausible  alternative  to 
the  longstanding  and  matured  programs  of  a score  of  departments. 


Fellows  with  college  educated  parents  expected  to  have  infor- 
mal relationships  with  the  faculty,  and  tended  to  see  the  university 
teacher  as  dedicated,  they  underemphasized  the  faculty  s learned 
character,  which  the  girls,  who  tended  more  often  to  e^ect  formal 
relationship?,  tended  to  emphasize.  Girls  of  similar  background 
stressed  the  university  teacher’s  role  as  an  educator,  a role  imder- 
played  by  the  fellows.  Both  understated  his  liking  people  and  being 
friendly.  Students,  neither  of  whose  parents  went  to  high  school, 
perceived  the  college  teacher  differently.  Their  main  ^^otion  of 
the  University  teacher  was  as  someone  who  is  friendly.  They  em- 
phasized his  intellectuality  and  learnedness  rather  than  his  enthu- 
siasm for  learning  and  for  his  subject  matter.  They  were  the  only 
group  who  more  often  than  not  expected  to  have  formal,  impersonal 

relations  with  the  staff. 
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A program  spread  over  four  years  designed  to  take  no  more  than  half 
of  an  ordinary  student’s  time  had  to  compete  in  quality  and  interest 
with  that  portion  of  a student's  studies  devoted  to  a dogged  prepara- 
tion of  a profession  or  the  exploration  of  discipline  or  subject 
matter.  Could  a genuine  society  with  its  ovm  life,  recognizable 
values  and  standards,  teaching  processes,  and  participants  survive 
within  the  anonymous,  highly  impersonal  complexity  which  is  the 
overall  university  structure?  Could  the  subgroup  withstand  the 
pressure  of  limited  involvement,  hurry,  early  focus  which  the  voca- 
tionally-oriented student  adopts  as  his  way  of  coping  with  the 
difficult  task  of  earning  120  hours  of  credit  in  the  anonymous,  im- 
personal institution  which  is  the  City  University? 


The  establishing  of  Hawthorn  College,  its  meshing  into  the 
larger  structure  and  its  changes  of  Attracting  an  able  staff  were 
enormously  aided  by  its  two  major  officers  being  men  of  long  and 
outstanding  service  in  City  University,  and  by  giving  the  new  unit 
independence  in  selection  of  staff,  policy-making  (curriculum, 
standards,  student-faculty  relations)  and  budget. 

The  faculty  of  Hawthorn  College  are  its  chief  instruments  of 
change.  Students,  however  independent  they  may  become,  get  cues 
from  the  faculty  as  to  what  is  significant  and  not  in  what  they 
are  learning,  the  standards  and  values  which  really  count , the 
valuing  and  devaluing  of  the  pursuit  of  a given  career.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  a new  college  where  there  is  not  the  med- 
iating influence  of  an  established  student  culture. 


VJhat  were  characteristics  of  those  nineteen  who  were  on  the 
staff  of  Hawthorn  College  in  the  first  formative  year?  ^^at  did 
they  bring  with  them  in  training,  experience,  academic  status?  The 
modal  faculty  member  in  the  first  year  of  Hawthorn  College  s ex- 
istence  came  in  as  a PhD  candidate  and  had  spent  five  years  full  time 
in  graduate  school.^  His  training  was  in  a ranking  graduate  school. 


As  independent  as  the  other  units  of  the  University 
all  subject  to  the  long  term  policies  of  the  University  as  decided 
by  its  elected  Board  of  Governors  and  as  financed  by  the  state 

legislature. 

2 

Tables  presenting  various  characteristics  of  the  staff  will 
be  found  in  Exhibit  C at  the  end  of  Chapter  V. 

3 

The  staff  average  was  5.9. 

4 

Characteristically  in  one  of  the  first  six  of  the  twenty 
listed  in  Keniston's  Graduate  Study  and  Research  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences , University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1959. 
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He  had  been  trained  in  several  graduate  schools,  most  often 
experiencing  both  private  and  public  control.  Half  of  the  staff 
had  not  taught  full  time  in  college  before,  though  they  had  been 
teaching  assistants  while  in  graduate  school.  Those  x^ith  experience 
averaged  more  than  four  years  teaching.  All  but  three  staff  members 
were  familiar  with  huge  urban  universitites , all  but  two  with  state 
universities,  less  than  half  were  familiar  with  small  colleges. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  were  familiar  with  City  University.  Ttio 
members  of  the  staff  cane  from  the  major  state  university,  the  rest 
were  from  out-state,  two  driving  with  their  families  from  the  west 
Coast.  It  can  be  believed  that  these  were  not  a staff  hastily  col- 
lected from  people  conveniently  accessible.  There  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  these  men  and  women  came  for  a special  purpose,  just 
as  they  had  been  recruited  with  care.  The  college  would  largely  be 
what  they  made  it.  There  were  no  precedents.  They  were  bound  only 
by  the  general  guide  lines  of  class  size,  number  and  orchestration 
of  semesters  per  staff,  together  with  certain  values-  interpene- 
tration of  knowledge,  student  independence. 


Over  the  years,  twenty-five  new  staff  members  cane  to  Hawthorn 
College,  others  left  (for  short  leaves  and  for  good).  The  modal 
tyoe  over  the  few  years  of  the  Hawthorn  College  experiment  x^as  a Phd 
candidate  who  had  spend  five  years  full  time  in  graduate  school. 

His  training  was  in  a graduate  school  of  high  rank.  Ke  had  not 
taught  full  time  in  any  college  prior  to  this  teaching  experience. 
Only  thirteen  were  familiar  with  non-elite  urban  city  universities 
although  two-thirds  had  studied  in  metropolitan  settings.^  And 
of  the  forty-five,  forty  had  experience  with  state  universities, 
but  only  twenty  with  small  colleges.  Twelve  came  from  the  major 
state  universities,  five  from  City  University,  the  rest  were  from 

out  of  state. 


Most  of  the  faculty  being  newcomers  to  the  area  had  to  find  a 
place  to  stay.  It  might  be  significant  to  note  that  as  many  chose  to 
live  on  campus  as  chose  to  live  more  than  an  hour  away.  Almost  half 
chose  to  live  vjithin  easy  reach  (20  minute  drive)  of  campus. 


More  than  half  of  the  stc?.ff  had  taught  full  time  at  the 
college  level-  the  staff  average  x^as:  1.6. 

2 

Metropolitan  setting  * cities  x^ith  at  least  1,500,000  population 
Non-elite  urban  university  * non-res idential,  inexpensive  or  public 
universities  (e.g.  CClTf,  Boston  University,  London,  Paris  or  City 
University  itself.) 
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The  faculty  was  predoniinantly  stable.  Of  the  thirty-two 
who  were  iu  contact  with  the  class  of  l|59-60Un  the  basic  courses 
twenty  were  still  on  the  staff  in  1963. 

The  Curriculum 

This  able  staff,  drawn  principally  from  the 

and  the  major  private  regional  university,  was  attracted  primarily 
by  the  unique  chance  of  building  a curriculum  from  scratch,  an 
mdertaklng  challenging  enough  to  offset 

work  and  anti-teaching  bias  of  contemporary  American  acaaeula. 

?he  liberty  to  build  not  only  a curriculum  but  the  necessity  to 
be  actively  concerned  with  givlns  life  to  a 
with  fostering  a genuine  life  sytle,  proved  irres  Su  e 
Social  Science  staff,  whose  heaviest  single  contingent  was  made 
of  action  anthropologists  and  many  of  whose  Timbers  were  ormer 

Student  leaders. 


knee  ruch  of  our  discussion  will  be  in  terms  of  this  class 
we  use  contaerwith  this  class  as  our  gauge  of  "opportunity  to  have 
an  influence"  when  we  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of  teaching 

teachers . 

I am  not  including  one  person  with  a vary 
absence,  but  I am  including  two  people  whose  leaves  of  absence 

were  Interspersed  with  sporadic  returns  „as 

The  turnover  had  a different  pattern  in  each  .taff . U « 
..npriallv  visible  in  the  small  Pumanltles  staff.  In  Social  science 
it"  was  hpavlest  among  PhD  candidates  who  had  finished  their  ‘^eses 
while  at 'Hawthorn,  though  three  did  stay  on  after 
theses,  natural  Science  staff  members  who  left  were  primarily 
those  who  had  only  come  for  a short  time. 
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Within  the  linjits  chartered  by  agreewent  with  the  several 
professional  schools  and  colleges,  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
education  and  business  administration,  and  consonant  with  the  plan 
to  spread  the  basic  work  of  the  college  over  four  years  time 
rather  than  making  it  the  principal  task  of  the  lower  classmen, 
the  college  designed  a set  of  courses  beet  portrayed  by  the 
chart  below: 


HAWTHORN  BASIC  COURSES  PLUS  ELECTIVES  AND  SPECIALIZATIONS 


Preshman  Year  Sophomore  Year  Junior  Tear Senior  Yw 


Second  First 
Semes*  Semes- 
ter ter 


Second  First  Second 
Seines*  Semes-  Semes- 
ter ter  ter 


First  Second 
Semes*  Semes- 
ter ter 


* Source:  College  Bulletle.  1961-1962.  p.14 

natural  Science,  after  a aemester  on  matheaiatice  end  logic, 
turned  to  a eucceeeion  of  long  tone  developneat  In  eclentlfle 
thought  luch  nts  eoenology,  Beuton'i  syetem  and  recent  challengea, 
tod  Evolution.  The  aoclal  acicntlatt  elaborated  on  aver  note  cw- 
elcx  vleu  of  taan  In  aoclety  atarting  with  the  notion 
and  ending  with  that  of  clvllltetlon.  Hiawnltlea  applied  a woe  - 
ulary  of  the  arte  to  the  aewlnal  «o»enta  in  Webern  * 

Senior  Eeaay  end  Senior  Colloquium  were  dcalgned  to  **“ 

dent  a unique  foeua  and  Intenalfleatlon  of  four  yeara  * 

a ahnred  recapitulation,  review  and  projection  on  the  new  problaM 
of  Inalghtt  and  analytical  acheaa  acquired  earlier. 

For  the  teat,  a given  atudent  could  apend  68  toura  in  chamlatty, 
follow  a rlgoroua  pre-nadlcal  prograa,  earn  a teaching  '”*^“"** 
in  o^  of  a doten  «.aa  or.  if  he  wlah^.  purau.  the 
a prohlaa  which  cowered  aaveral  dlaclpllnea  by  neana  of  tutorlala 
tnd  ssmittsrs  offered  by  Hawthorn  College's  stiff. 
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Student  Allocation  of  Time  between  City  and  Hawhthorn 


Most  Hawthorn  College  students  spent  half  of  their  time  In 
classes  In  other  parts  of  the  University.  A wide  range  of  courses; 
were  available  to  students  who  had  a two  hundred  and  flfty*four  pdge 
catalog  to  consider  In  making  their  selection.  Hawthorn  College  isitu- 
dents  Indeed  spread  through  the  many  departments  of  the  University i 
A census  taken  In  the  Winter  of  1962,  when  Hawthorn  College  at  last 
had  Its  first  full  complement  of  students,  shows: 


Hawthorn  College 

basic  sequences 

823 

II 

senior  year  courses 

302 

II 

special  courses  and 

tutorials 

128 

Liberal  Arts  200 

courses 

847 

Liberal  Arts  300 

and  400  courses 

196 

Education  courses 

72 

Other  professional  courses 

123 

Language  courses 

143 

Some  students  perceived  college  credits  as  the  legitimate 
return  on  their  expending  money  and  energy  and  were  like  good 
shoppers  alert  for  a bargain;  others  consistently  took  difficult 
cpurses,  courses  much  more  demanding  (term  papers,  reading)  than 
others,  courses  out  of  their  particular  area  of  specialization. 

We  might  expect  students  spending  half  their  time  In  non- 
Hawthorn  classes  to  form  relationships  with  peers  met  In  these 
classes.  We  would  expect  this  particularly  of  seniors,  many  of 
whom  were  filling  out  a major  or  already  pursuing  the  first  steps 
of  a professional  career.  However,  when  we  asked  our  seniors  to 
compare  their  contacts  with  fellow  students  at  Hawthorn  College  and 
elsewhere  In  the  University  we  find  a strong  preponderance  both  In 
frequency  of  contact  and  In  a more  personal  quality  of  contact  of 
relationships  with  Hawthorn  College  peers. ^ 

^Students  are  counted  more  than  once  If  they  are  registered 

for  more  than  one  course  In  any  of  the  several  categories  of  courses . 

2 

Predominantly  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science  areas. 

^Predominantly  Social  Science. 

^Cf.  Ego  Chart  (more  fully  discussed  on  p.  299)* 

Most  frequent  contact  Most  personal  contact 


Hawthorn  College 

.48 

.60 

(exclusive 

.15 

(preponderant) 

.44 

Both  Hawthorn  & City 

.10 

.03 

City  University 

.27 

•15 

(exclusive 

.04 

(preponderant) 

.16 

Neither  (off  campus) 

.16 

.22 

101 

100 

N ■ 134 

131 
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Students  of  course,  also  differed  among  themselves  in  reponse 
to  the  opportunities  offered  by  Hawthorn  College.  Some  took  tu- 
torials more  did  not,  a sixth  used  the  Center  intensively,  another 
sSih  usert^e  Center’ little,  if  at  all.  A handful  of  students  lived 
on  campus,  although  each  campus  apartment  had  a penimbp  of  '“{J* 
stant  visitors— people  who  dropped  by.  Student  activitip  ab  Hawthor 
fe“Ld  mny  pLLt  Of  the  students.  One  in  ten  was  involve^"  one 
or  other  informal  activity  like  The  Journal  or  the  Show,  one  st^^pt 
in  five  played  sane  role  in  official  student  affairs,  though  a third 

of  these  were  very  active  indeed. 

Hawthorn  students  belong  to  University  pudent  org^zations 

signed  up  for  at  least  one  organization).  They  participated  pp- 
ticK  in  religious  groupsl  (40^),  university  studpt  government 
(30«)  and  social  fraternities  {2%).  A third  of  the  students  who 
joined  organizations  were  elected  to  a major  office,  offices  whph 
included  the  President  of  the  Student  Body,  the  hep  p ’ 

the  all-campus  Women's  Organization,  the  oamps-wide  Men  s Organiz  - 
tion,  the  head  of  the  Religious  Clubs'  Coordinating  Conmittee.  Be- 
tween 1959  and  1963  Hawthorn  students  have  held  every  major  under- 
graduate student  office  in  the  university  except  editor  of  the 
fsmpus  newspaper.  Fewer  than  five  peroep  worked  for  the  university  s 
daily  newspaper  or  belonged  to  an  athletic  team. 

We  win  examine  later  what  relationship  early  salpnce, 

as  well  as  salience  in  informal  contacts  has  to  student  lip  pd  on 
Hawthorn's  institutional  process. 2 We  will  also  pamine  toe  impap 
of  the  intensive  contact  fostered  in  tutorials  and  special  purses 
on  student  self-evaluation  and  on  their  intellectual  aspirations. 


Staff  Organization 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  teachers  who  worked  with  these  stu- 
dents over  four  years  time  were  predominantly  young  men  fr^ 
versities  other  than  City,  either  new  PM*s  or  men  completing 
theses.  Most  came  from  universities  which  ranked  high  in  the  nati 
and  from  excellent  departments,  all  but  a few  had  had  fairly 


^Largest  membership  Hillel,  followed  by  Newman  Club  and  the 
Lutheran  Student  movements . 


2ls  there  a "set"  taken  by  the  student  which  corresponds  to  his 
first  experience  in  college?  We  might  expect  this  to  be  true  es- 
pecially of  those  students  who  are  the  first  members  of  their  family 
to  have  oontact  with  college.  We  intend  to  examine  the  relative 
importance  of  first  contact,  most  frequent  official  contact,  informal 
contact  and  most  recent  contact. 
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extensive  research  experience  in  their  chief  area  of  interest. 

Many  had  experience  in  several  different  university  settings, 
though  most  were  familiar  only  with  state  universities.  Few  had 
taught  full  time  elsewhere  but  almost  all  had  had  experience  as 
teaching  assistants.  They  looked  like  the  younger  members  of  any 
staff  in  a good  college.  A number,  particularly  in  Social  Science, 
were  unusual  in  having  participated  in  student  organizations,  and 
in  having  experience  in  small  colleges. 

The  staff  were  unusual  more  in  their  perception  of  their  task, 
their  desire  to  have  a good  deal  of  contact  with  undergraduates, 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  general  education,  their  willing- 
ness to  work  as  a staff  rather  than  as  individual  entrepreneurs. 

The  several  staffs  differed  in  recruitment,  in  ways  of  organ- 
izing their  m.aterial,  in  pedagogical  approach,  in  life  style.  The 
Social  Science  staff  had  a heavy  nucleus  of  graduates  from  the  major 
regional  university;  the  Natural  Science  favored  the  major  state 
university;  whereas  Humanities  was  both  more  local  (several  City 
University  people  joined  the  staff)  and  more  catholic,  attracting 
people  from  the  East  rather  than  primarily  from  the  Middle  West. 

The  Social  Science  staff  designed  the  most  integrated  curriculum, 
produced  the  most  syllabi  of  readings,  was  most  insistent  on  empir- 
ical research  experience  for  students;  while  the  Natural  Science 
staff  stressed  the  importance  of  a m.athematical  and  logical  pro- 
paedeutic for  which  it  produced  its  own  text,  then  adopted  a 
development  of  knowledge  approach  to  certain  key  problems  in  the 
history  of  science.  Humanities  was  most  concerned  with  critical 
concepts  considered  as  organizing  principles  for  the  examination  of 
the  great  eras  of  Western  Civilization.  All  staffs  departed  some- 
what from  their  original  orientation  but  the  general  stress  of 
each  staff  remained  the  same,  though  there  was  a tendency  for 
modifications  to  be  made  as  new  members  joined  and  others  left. 

The  pedagogical  approach  of  the  Social  Science  staff  stressed 
the  variety  of  discussion  styles,  attempted  to  make  the  students 
skilled  consumers  of  good  teaching,  underplayed  grades  (often  seen 
as  a necessary  evil),  though  having  the  most  elaborate  examination 
system.  Their  major  thrust  was  to  promote  student  reflection  on 
his  own  experience,  to  perceive  the  many  possible  schemes  applicable 
to  various  facets  or  levels  of  society.  Their  relationship  to 
students  could  be  thought  of  as  an  apprenticeship  developing  into 
a virtual  partnership. 

The  Natural  Science  staff's  subject  matter  lent  itself  to 
quizzes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  make  vivid  to  students  the  immense 
perspectives  of  the  history  of  science,  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
idea  or  concern  through  centuries  of  organized  thought,  but  also 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  growing  edge  of  contemporary  science. 
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communicating  some  of  the  excitement  of  alternative  systems  both 
having  plausibility,  devoted  advocates  and  detractors.  The  subject 
matter  in  its  precision,  immensity  and  in  the  respect,  if  not  awe, 
elicited  from  its  followers  lent  itself  to  more  ordinary  student 
teacher  relations  where  the  teacher’s  function  as  authority  and 
guide  was-'  clear  and  where  discussions  were  used  as  times  of  clari- 
fication of  ideas  developed  in  a lecture;  where  a student  developing 
his  own  explanation  was  not  viewed  as  a realistic  or  responsible 
objective.  Natural  Science  quite  naturally  appeared  as  strict  and 

demanding. 

Humanities,  too,  staggered  under  the  load  of  the  treasures  of 
the  past:  great  men,  great  works,  great  ideas.  Again  problems  of 
coverage,  a sense  of  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  initiate,  the 
need  for  a college  student  to  become  acquainted  with  masterpieces 
and  geniuses  dictated  discussions  which  were  aimed  at  understanding 
the  form  or  place  of  a great  work,  to  furnish  experience  with  art 
forms,  particularly  music,  to  give  an  initial  familiarity  with  the 
most  seminal  periods  of  our  civilization.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  train  the  observer’s  eye,  to  sharpen  the  listener  s ear, 
to  give  insight  into  the  demands  of  the  creative  process.  Peda- 
gogically  this  staff  presented  itself  as  expert,  and  was  seen  as  expert, 
possessing  vast  funds  of  valuable  knowledge.  Inevitably,  they  took, 
their  place  in  the  gamut  of  discussion  between  the  relatively  relaxed, 
comparative,  and  experiential  approach  of  Social  Science  and  the 
more  abstractly  conceptualized  precision  of  Natural  Science.  They 
shared  the  experiential  with  the  one,  the  burden  of  history  with 

the  other. 

The  staffs  also  differed  in  life  style.  Again  the  Social 
Scientist;  more  relaxed,  accessible,  seemingly  endlessly  interested 
in  the  welter  of  city  life,  in  politics,  in  student  identity,  con- 
stantly stressing,  ''it’s  up  to  you  , think  and  look  for  yourself 
and  tell  us  about  lt“,  contrasted  with. the  more  formal,  even  though 
nurturant,  relationship  of  the  Natural  Science  staff  where  differ- 
ences between  teacher  and  student  role  rarely  allowed  for  (even 
hypothetically)  the  ’’now  let  us  see"  position.  The  Social 
Scientists  were  overwhelmingly  practitioners  of  their  discipline, 
much  less  so  the  Natural  Scientists  who  were  more  theoretically 
minded,  more  philosophers  and  historians  of  science  than  lab  and 
field  research  men.  Humanities  again  took  its  place  between  the 
two^  practitioner  and  critic  both  shaped  the  course-  As  in  ^.at 
ural  Science,  the  vastness  and  respectability  of  their  subject 
matter,  the  implausibility  that  student  contribution  could  be  other 
than  fictional  or  practice,  meant  that  the  goal' of  Humanities  was 
intelligent  consumership  rather  than  even  modest  mastery. 
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Responses  In  the  Natural  Science  Division 


The  staffs  differed  in  their  approach  to  students.  The 
following  excerpts  from  Zelda  Ganson's  study  siimmarize  these  di 
ferences  as  they  appeared  to  an  observer  who  had  contact  with  the 
Hawthorn  staff  in  1962  and  1963. 

The  natural  scientists  from  the  beginning  defined  their 
task  narrowly  (relative  to  the  social  scientists)  and  expected 
to  have  limited  effects  on  their  students.  Their  job,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  College,  was  to  affect  students  intel- 
lectually, which  meant  not  only  transmitting  information, 
but  also  broadening  interests  and  developing  critical 
abilities.  Any  attempts  to  have  deeper  and  more  pervasive 
effects  on  students  were  seen  as  illegitimate  and  doomed 
to  failure.  The  descriptions  of  students  and  of  effects 
on  students  were  in  line  with  these  conceptions.  When 
asked  to  describe  the  students  in  general,  natural  scien- 
tists emphasized  cognitive  qualities  and  low  work  motiva- 
tion. The  "ideal  student"  had  superior  intellectual  abil- 
ity, interests  and  diligence.  Students  were  seen  as  not 
very  malleable;  when  some  effects  were  described,  these 
were  usually  intellectual  effects. 

The  norms  which  developed  governing  student- faculty 
relations  supported  these  conceptions.  In  order  to  achieve 
their  objectives,  natural  scientists  felt  that  they  had  to 
maintain  their  legitimate  authority  over  students,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  grading  and  evaluation.  Getting  too 
close  to  students  could  corrupt  faculty  authority  and 
produce  ‘favoritism"  and  the  loss  of  "standards.'  There- 
fore, the  natural  science  staff  stressed  the  importance  of 
keeping  distance  between  themselves  and  students  (effec- 
tive neutrality),  of  keeping  the  boundaries  between  the 
two  roles  clear  and  distinct  (specificity),  and  of  using 
the  same  standards  for  all  students  (universalism) . 

In  general,  the  natural  scientists’  behavior  fit 
these  norms.  Compared  to  the  social  science  staff,  the 
natural  science  staff  evaluated  students  with  a minimum 
of  strain  and  discomfort.  The  natural  scientists  had 
limited  contact  with  students  outside  of  class,  and  what 
contact  did  occur  was  within  the  boundaries  set  by  the 
school.  In  everything  they  did,  the  natural  scientists 


Zelda  Ganson,  Social  Control  and  Modification:  A Study  of 
Responses  to  Students  in  a Small  Hon-Residential  College,  Diser 
t^ion.  Harvard  University,  1965,  pages  261-262,  267-270. 
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were  directed  toward  the  mass  of  the  students  at  the 
College;  they  went  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  developing 
student  cliques,  clienteles,  or  disciples.  IJhen  they 
were  asked  to  nominate  students  for  fellowships,  they 
used  outstanding  performance  as  the  primary  criterion." 

The  type  of  social  control  preferred  by  the  natural 
scientists  was  sanctioning;  the  sanctions  used  almost 
exclusively  vzere  grades.  The  natural  science  staff 
resisted  any  use  of  grades  which  would  transform  them 
into  normative  controls.  They  gave  few  imconpletes, 
refused  to  change  grades,  discouraged  students  from 
shopping  around  for  compatible  instructors,  and  based 
their  evaluations  almost  entirely  on  students^  products. 
Natural  scientists  made  minimum  use  of  normative  con- 
trols as  alternatives  to  grading.  They  kept  their 
classes  close  to  the  subject  matter  and  had  few  contacts 
with  students  outside  of  class.  They  opposed  using  Insul 
ation,  particularly  recruitment  selectivity  and  selec- 
tivity in  student  contacts. 


Responses  in  the  Social  Science  Division 

An  entirely  different  chain  of  events  occurred  in 
the  social  science  department.  From  the  beginning,  the 
social  scientists  defined  their  task  broadly  and  expected 
to  have  pervasive  effects  on  the  students.  Their  Job,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  College,  was  not  only  to  affect  stu- 
dents* minds,  but  their  attitudes,  values,  and  personal' 
identities  as  well.  The  personal  effects  of  learning  were 
inseparable  from  the  intellectual  effects;  indeed,  they 
facilitated  cognitive  change.  Social  scientists  felt  that 
they  should  harness  these  effects.  In  accordance  with 
these  aims,  the  social  science  staff  saw  students  as 
needing  their  help  and  as  being  'lost"  and  "vulnerable", 
l.e.,  students  were  seen  as  malleable. 

There  x^ere  two  sets  of  conceptions  and  norms  on 
the  social  science  faculty  which  co-existed  amicably  for 
several  years.  One  group  of  faculty  members-  those  I 
called  the  "ideologists"-  focussed  primarily  on  affecting 
students*  values  and  attitudes,  centering  particularly 
around  intellectual  values  and  attitudes  toward  the  intel- 
lectual life.  The  second  group  felt  that  this  x^as  not 
enough;  in  order  to  have  intense  effects  on  the  students, 
it  was  necessary  to  promote  shifts  in  students'  personal 
identities.  I called  this  orientation  "the  identity- 
maker." 


Zu- 


' Both  groups  felt  it  was  necessary  to  transcend 
the  traditional  student-teacher  relationship,  and  to 
establish  close  relationships  with  students.  This  meant, 
for  the  identity-makers  5 that  students  see  then  as 
’'peers!'  or  as  ’’older  brothers"  in  contexts  outside  of 
the  College.  Indeed,  they  felt  that  the  formal  structure 
of  the  College  undermined  the  establishment  of  intimate 
relationships  with  students.  The  ideologists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  the 
College  provided  for  informal  contacts  with  students. 

They  were  more  likely  to  stress  seeing  students  at  the 
Student  Union,  through  advising,  and  by  attendance  at 
extra-curricular  activities.  Though  there  were  dif- 
ferences in  degree,  both  groups  stressed  the  importance 
of  getting  close  to  students  (effectivity) , of  mini- 
mizing the  boundaries  between  the  two  roles  (diffuseness), 
and  of  fitting  their  behavior  to  individual  students 
(particularism) . 

Social  scientists  had  more  frequent  contact  with 
the  students  than  did  natural  scientists,  with  the  ideo- 
logists specializing  in  seeing  students  on  campus  and  the 
identity-makers  specializing  in  off-campus  contacts.  Stu- 
dents reported  their  contacts  with  social  scientists  as 
being  personal,  intense  and  meaningful.  The  faculty  were 
selective  in  their  non-class  contacts  with  students,  and 
had  a definite  student  clientele  who  both  solicited  and 
were  solicited  by  the  faculty.  These  students  were  most 
actively  involved  in  and  committed  to  the  College  and, 
compared  to  their  class  as  a whole,  had  the  characteristics 
which  best  supported  the  College.  When  asked  to  nominate 
students  for  fellowships,  the  social  science  staff  drew 
most  of  their  nominees  from  this  group  or  chose  students 
who  resembled  the  members  of  the  'Hawthorn  community." 

These  were  the  students  whc»with  the  support  of  the 
social  science  staff,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  change  the 
natural  science  and  humanities  courses  and  successfully 
split  the  senior  seminar. 

Social  scientists,  as  a group,  differed  from  the 
natural  scientists  in  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in 
evaluating  students.  I'^rtien  forced  to  grade,  they  were  much 
more  likely  to  give  grades  which  had  reward  value  to  the 
students,  did  everything  they  could  not  to  give  poor 

grades.  By  giving  many  incompletes,  changing  grades  of 
students  who  wanted  to  improve,  encouraging  shopping  around 
for  instructors,  and  using  retroactive  grades,  the  social 
scientists  hoped  to  motivate  students  to  "internalize" 
the  material;  in  other  words,  they  tried  to  convert  a means 
of  control  which  was  ordinarily  used  as  a sanction  into  a 


normative  control.  Although  they  controlled  the  flow  of  communication 
in  their  discussion  classes,  social  scientists  allowed  students  to  roam 
more  widely  in  areas  not  directly  related  to  the  course  than  the  nat- 
ural scientists  did. 


The  social  scientists,  therefore,  relied  primarily  on  normative 
controls  and  insulation,  and  occasionally,  on  inducement  sanctions^to 
control  students.  On  the  whole,  these  means  ’’protected  the  social 
science  staff  from  student  influence;  that  is,  they  were 
controls.  Unlike  the  natural  science  staff,  they  were  not  faced  with  large 
numbers  of  students  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  grades,  ^heir  stu- 
dent clientele  was  not  a source  of  pressure  on  them;  rather,  they  va 
the  faculty’s  objective  and  norms. 

Allocation  of  Staff  Time.  Salience^ 

Staffs  differed  not  only  In  approach  and  manner  but  In  salience.  In 
the  first  year  Social  Science  started  off  with  twice  as  many  staff 
hers  as  Natural  Science,  although  they  had  only  fifty  more  students.  T 
imbalance  of  contact  with  Fall  entrants  lessened  in  the  second 

when  the  Social  Science  staff  undertook  to  give  ® double  “V”®  ‘aff  wLse 
seventy-eight  students  entering  in  the  Spring.  The  Humanities  staff .whose 
phaslng-ln  occured  only  in  the  fourth  semester,  was  totally  absent,  even 
its  chairman  having  left  for  Europe. 

Staff  saliency  differed  also  in  actual  contact  with  students,  with 
over  half  of  the  Social  Science  staff  spending  vast  amounts  ° ° h,,- 

the  student  center,  indeed  keeping  the  student  center  °?en  ®‘  ‘ 

only  one  member  of  the  Natural  Science  staff  spent  an  equivalent  mount  of 
time  in  informal  contact  with  students.  On  the  other  hand,  Ibe  smaller 
site  of  the  Natural  Science  staff  meant  that  more  students  knew  each  ot 
them  as  teachers.  This  was  balanced  by  the  Social  Science  massive  oo”‘®®b 
entering  Spring  students  and  by  their  e-jsni^ 
to  each  student,  during  the  Spring  term.  In  Social  Science  ’'^rtually  eac 
member  of  the  staff  took  the  lecture  platform,  there  were  occasional 
oanels  wherein  several  staff  members  debated  each  other  on  research  ap 
pr^cl  trerr  understanding  of  ''system^  etc,  thus  giving  ®ve^  student 
a chance  to  identify,  at  least  by  sight,  each  member  of  that  staff, 
wafn^the  caL  In^tural  Science  where  three  lecturers  took  the  massive 

load  on  their  shoulders. 


^A  more  extensive  account  is  taken  of  this  later.  Cf . P.  290 
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Thus  the  Social  Science  staff  menber  in  the  first 
Hawthorn’s  life  had  a very  good  chance  of  being  a recogniz 
figure  but  less  of  a chance  of  having  any  particular  student  in 
his  class  He  was  much  inore  conspicuous  in  informal  contact 
l:ith  it^;ntfirand  around  the  Student  Center.  The  Huma^ties 

staff  member  was  conspicuous  in  his  at 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Social  Science  staff  was  phased  out  at 
Se  end  Trte  third  semester,  the  Natural  Science  staff 

to  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester,  and  the  g^^ent 

in  the  fourth  semester,  alone,  maintained  contact  with  the  student 

in  his  third  year. 


This  difference  in  salience  continued  throughout  the  four 
vears  1959-1963,  although  the  relative  disproportion  of  n^bers 

a!  Lural  Science  expanded  its  staff  -d  as  the  toan- 
ities  staff  joined  the  college.  In  the  Spring  of  196  , 
were  confronted  wlth-.the  full  array  of  pedagogical  styles 
values  That  the  Social  Science  staff  maintained  its  great  dlsp 
poitiOT.  in  informal  student  contact  was  undoubtedly  ® 
did  much  to  shape  the  student  expectations  as  to  ^ 

relationship,  and  the  students’  understanding  of  the  a^s  ^d 
spirit  of  Hawthorn.  Social  Scientists  wittingly  or  un 
served  as  pace  setters,  style  leaders;  they  shaped  the  rhetoric 
of  student  life  and  the  tenor  of  student-faculty  relations  domi 
nLt  everywhere  except  within  the  actual  ’ 

where  individual  faculty  and  staff  style  were  displayed. 


From  the  beginning,  members  of  this  staff  had  a Greater 
I"ff’s  ^r;‘acted"!s*^b^"“  h^rH^ho™  Lltege 

volumes  of  readings,  organized  a coonicce.. 

structlon  and  review  of  exons.  They  were  salient  ®‘®“ . 

‘nt^y’-sr  r of  the 

first  graduating  class. 


Special  courses  offered  by  staff  members  and  f . 

pM^nt  of  rte’^st^ent’rtiM^^rp^e-^^^  required 

« ^0  rden\s“Tfthe 

fotal  th<rtv-ei'’ht  participants.  These  might  well  be  considered 

favored  settings  for  intensive  Intellectual  work,  particularly 
rewarding  to  the  student  who  is  discovering  his  Interests, 
jrsfaH  ^mber  who  can  .follow  closely  a student’s  development. 
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Many  social  scientists  were  active  in  rmal  and  informal 
student  affairs  many  of  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
staff  meetings.  Members  of  this  staff  often  presented  themselves 
to  the  faculty  as  a whole  as  those  with  a good  deal  to  say  about 
students  partly  because  of  the  amount  of  informal  contact,  partly 
because  they  were  particularly  articulate  about  what  students 
were  doing,  quick  to  state  what  impact  a given  measure  (faculty 
supervision  of  the  student  newspaper  or  moving  the  Student  Center 
to  another  building)  might  have  on  students  and  on  the  institution. 
They,  though  strangers  to  City  University  campus,  began  ear  y an 
continued  late  to  expand  on  the  principles  about  the  relationship  of 
the  college  to  the  university,  indeed,  they  were  soon  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  college  to  the  city,  to  the  academic  world 
in  general.  They  proclaimed  loudly  and  repeatedly  that  the  college 
would  be  judged  by  its  graduates  and  took  great  pride  in  placing 
graduates  interested  in  social  science  in  good  graduate  schools. 
Numerous,  opiniated,  highly  visible,  comfortable  with  students, 
of  their  mission  to  the  academic  world,  this  staff  did  much  to  mold 
the  college,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  being  accused  of  wishing  to  mold 
their  colleagues,  of  being  laissez-faire,  of  wishing  to  impose  a col- 
lege style  without  their  peers'  consent. 

The  Natural  Science  staff,  overwhelmed  from  the  beginning 
with  a disproportionately  high  student  load  both  in  actual  numbers 
and  in  terms  of  having  to  field  four  semesters,  not  three^in  their 
basic  sequence,  also  published  some  two  volumes,  which  had  the 
eclat  of  being  original  works.  They  had  the  burden  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  extra  semester,  justified  because  "surely  logical 
training  is  useful  in  all  subsequent  disciplines".  Younger,  less 
experienced  in  student  affairs,  less  broad  in  academic  background, 
this  staff  poured  its  energy  out  in  classrooms,  accepted  with 
resignation  that. its  subject  matter  was  meither  as  immediately  per- 
ceptible and  interesting  as  social  science  nor  its  secrets  as 
readily  accessible  to  the  neophyte  student.^  Some  staff  members 
served  on  college  committees,  one  acted  as  temporary  staff  chairman, 
one  was  an  advisor  to  the  university  student  body,  but,  on  the 
whole,  this  staff's  relationship  to  the  student  was  less  informal, 
more  official  in  nature,  and  took  place  in  official  settings, 
offices  and  classrooms.  A series  of  lectures  by  exceedingly  dis- 
tinguished visitors  was  sponsored  by  them  and  they  offered  several 
special  courses,  some  of  which  were  outstandingly  popular  (those 
not  directly  concerned  with  science,  but  with  law  or  urbanism). 


^his  first  attitude  speedily  changed  as  the  Natural  Science 
staff  began  to  work  vigorously  in  the  area  of  science  and  technology, 
the  impact  of  science  on  men  and  society,  ethical  and  political  as- 
pects of  the  proliferation  of  knowledge  and  its  computerization.  The 
second  attitude  remained  substantially  unchanged. 
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The  staff's  impact  was  primarily  intellectual,  their  value  rigor, 
their  message  one  of  the  serious  analysis  of  the  far-reaching  im- 
pact of  successive  scientific  revolutions. 

The  Humanities  staff,  smallest  of  the  three,  met  much  larger 
discussion  sections,  rationalized  in  the  original  scheme  of  the 
college  as  being  bearable  because  the  increase  in  student  indepen- 
dence implied  a decrease  in  the  students'  need  for  faculty  at- 
tention. This  relationship  proved  to  be  apurious  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  matter  of  Humanities  being  new,  students  easily  fell  back 
into  the  netrphyte's  role  and  even  the  independent  student  could 
easily  be  even  more  demanding  on  a teacher's  time  and  resources, 
having  better  questions  to  ask  and  being  ready  to  propose  larger 
areas  for  exploration.  This  staff  produced  a book  of  essays,  con- 
tributed delegates  to  several  university  committees,  one  member 
acted  as  temporary  chair  man  of  the  division.  Most  of  the  staff  s 
energy  went  into  day-by-day  meeting  of  regular  student,  demands, 
but  several  members  nevertheless  managed  to  give  special 
courses,  several  of  which  were  highly  successful.  Meeting  the 
students  for  the  first  time  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  this  staff  could  be  expected  to  have  little  impact  on  shaping 
student  culture.  They  did  present  demands  as  to  editorial  standards 
of  their  students'  work,  although  they,  like  the  Natural  Science 
staff,  were  not  conspicuous  in  their  support  of  student  creative 
work.  Serious,  earnest,  hard-working,  their  stress  was  on  the 
immense  wealth,  breadth,  intricacy  of  Humanities;  the  limited 
grasp  which  even  the  hard-working  beginner  might  hope  to  achieve. 

They  too  could  not  but  appear  cautious  initiators  and  guardians, 
as  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  pass  on  the  heritage  of 
Western  Civilization,  as  Natural  Science  was  of  its  obligations 
to  Science. 

Salience,  the  Deployment  of  Staff 

How  salient  were  the  different  members  of  the  staff?  We  might 
define  saliency  variously;  those  who  by  lecturing  most  often  were 
given  official  recognition  before  the  class  as  a whole;  those  who  by 
having  the  most  sections  had  the  most  official  small  group  contact; 
those  who  were  longest  at  the  college  and  hence  who  had  the  most 
chance,  to  become  part  of  the  sub-culture  and  tradition;  those  who 
taught  the  most  special  courses  and  who  showed  the  most  enterprise; 
those  who  acted  as  sponsor  or  adviser  in  student  affairs,  who  had  a 
high  degree  of  contact  with  student  leaders;  those  most  accessible  to 
students,  whose  open  door  policy  invited  the  student  in  the  corridors 
to  drop  in;  those  with  high  academic  status;  those  with  high  insti- 
tutional status. 

Staff  members  who  handled  early  sections  can  be  thought  of  as 
prime  initiators,  while  those  who  handled  sections  in  junior  year 
could  be  thought  to  have  the  visibility  of  recent  contact. 

Limiting  or  multiplying  official  access  is  one  of  the  ways  an  insttu- 
tion  can  implement  policy.  It  is  hence  relevant  to  ask  which 


staff  member  was  given  access  and  who  did  not, 

mentary  access,  who  contented  himself  with  his  official  task. 

Access!  the  Lecture  Platfona 

Lecture  scheduling  was  a staff  responsibility,  ^at  imge  was 
given  by  a staff  to  its  students  in  its  handling  of  official  access. 
Reliance  on  one  lecturer  for  a sub-theme  would  seem  to  imply  an 
expertise,  a specialist's  role.  Reliance  on  several  lecturers 
within  a course  segment  might  point  to  a sharing  of  concern  and  of ^ 
responsibility  that  segment.  Having  the  man  of  highest  acad^ic 
status,  the  whitest  hair  so  to  speak,  take  the  largest  share  mi^ 
imply  the  subordination  of  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

In  a conventional  university  setting  where  the  professor^^ 
given  the  magisterial  lecture  and  the  TAs  the  ’’quiz  sections  , 
giving  lectures  does  define  a given  individual  as  pace  setter, 
Lvigator  for  a course.  The  three  staff  chaiimen  re-enforced  this 
definition  by  doing  a good  deal  of  lecturing  th^selves.  Not  a ^ 
members  of  the  staff  were  equaUy  presented  on  the  lectuee  platform. 


We  devised  a method  to  compare  staff  members'  official  conven- 
tional saliency  on  the  lecture  platfom,  that  is  an  average  of  lec- 
tures  given  by  each  staff  member  per  semester. 3 A late-comer  could  be 


^The  presence  of  staff  members  at  all  lectures  also  could  be  var 
iously  defined  as  peers  instructing  each  other,  censors  vetting  a 
performance,  the  master  teacher  giving  the  crucial  notes  of  the 

course . 


2The  Natural  Science  staff  showed  the  greatest  variation  in  dff- 
icial  prominence.  Three  staff  members  did  not  lecture  at  all  to  the 
1959-60  entering  class;  three  others  gave  over  forty  lectures  apiece; 
two  members  between  them  gave  fifty  percent  of  the  lectures.  Otoe 
Social  Science  staff  had  the  most  lecturers,  but  not  the  most  visi- 
ble ones.  The  Humanities  staff  had  relatively  high  visibility. 

3official  salience  was  defined  as  number  of  lectures  given  in 
the  basic  sequences  to  members  of  the  class  entering  in  Fall,  1959> 
(members  of  that  class  who  did  not  keep  up  the  pace  had  a different 
selection  of  lecturers)  divided  by  the  number  of  semesters  a given 
staff  member  had  official  access  to  that  class  (thus  we  did  not 
count  the  lectures  given  by  staff  members  in  sequences  in  which 
they  had  no  discussion  sections).  Thus  it  is  an  average  of  lec- 
tures given  per  semester.  Salience  varies  from  no  lecture  given 
in  two  semesters*  contact  to  an  average,  over  four  semesters,  of 
fifteen.  Of  the  thirty- two  staff  members  in  official  contact  with 
this  class,  six  had  very  low  salience  (less  than  one  lecture  per 
semester),  six  low  salience,  eight  had  moderate  salience,  six  high 
salience,  five  very  high  salience  (ten  lectures  or  more  per  semester) 
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very  sallunt  In  the  one  semester  he  was  present  and  could  be  co^ 
oared  both  to  a four  year  nan  who  lectured  In  several  courses  and 
?“aLther  late-coner  who  never  officially  confronted  a given 

class. ^ 

What  relationship  does  official  sallcncy  have?  It 

enhance  other  relationships:  discussion  leader,  model.  “ 

underpin  friendship  between  student  and  teacher.  Doe., 
a staff  member  to  be  meaningful  to  a student  who  has  not  had  him 
for  class?  What  are  the  unplanned  repercussions  of  this  official 

prominence? 

We  find  that  saliencv  is  not  related  to  being  singled  out 
as  best  discussion  leaderZ  „or  do  we  find  a relationship  between 
salience  on  the  lecture  platform  and  entrepreneurship  special 
courses.  Apparently,  official  lecturing  is  a capacity 
from  leading  a discussion  section  of  a basic  sequence, 
one's  own  course,  or  attracting  tutorial  clients. 

Though  official  prominence  on  the  orteachlnr” 

to  have  a marked  relationship  to  prowess  in  other  forms  of  teachl  g, 

it  is  related  to  being  thought  of  as  a friend,  as  a model,  and  to 

being  singled  out  as  "most  meaningful  by  students. 

Sallency  seems  to  be  a condition  of  friendship ,( only  one  person 
uith  low  sallency  was  high  In  friendships,) but  sallency  alone  di 

:ot  mTe  "ienSshlps!  half  of  those  futa^ 

low  in  relative  proportion  of  friends.  One  did  ha 
ly  introduced  before  one  could  be  thought  of  as  n 
friendship  did  not  follow  on  saliency  though  imitation 
Indeed,  saliency  was  highly  relevant  to  being  chosen 
[t  would  seem  that  one  can  exhibit  qualities  deemed  wer  y 


This  method  underestimates  the  actual  number  of  times  a person 
lectured  hut  it  does  allow  us  to  gauge  the  opportunity  each  staff 
member  had  of  being  known  to  a given  class. 

However,  lack  of  salience  does  seem  to  cut  down  on  one's 
chances  of  being  thought  a good  discussion  leader. 
of  those  with  little  salience  are  selected  as  best  discussion  lea 
der  while  two-thirds  of  those  with  high  salience,  are  so  thoug 
tf’  but  slHut  of  seven  of  those  thought  of  as  outstandl^  dlscus- 
fio;  Uadfrs  hi  only  moderate  salience.  This  finding  holds  across 

the  staffs. 

In  only  one  case  high  official  salience  does  go  with  narked 
entrepreneurship . 
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Imitation  on  the  platform,  though  this  nay  not  lead  to  establishing 
either  a friendly  relationship,  or  one  which  the  student  thinks  of 
as  having  been  most  meaningful  to  him. 

Saliency  is  necessary  but  is  not  sufficient  to  be  selected  by 
the  students  as  "most  meaningful".^  Only  one  person  with  low  sal- 
iency was  highly  meaningful,  but  those  with  high  saliency  were  found 
as  often  among  those  who  were  relatively  unmeaningful  as  among  the 
most  meaningful.  A closer  examination  shows  that  moderate  sal- 
iency is  the  best  position  for  meaningfulness. 

Thus  the  sort  of  contact  most  professors  in  undergraduate 
courses  in  large  public  institutions  seem  to  have  is  useful  to 
make  a faculty  person  known  to  students  seeking  out  models,  but 
is  not  sufficient  to  do  more  than  permit  the  friendship,  and  does 
not  lead  to  the  more  meaningful  relationships  which  might  make  the 
admired  qualities  real  and  the  model  one  to  be  identified  with. 

Official  Access;  the  Discussion  Section 

The  second  official  assignment  a staff  member  has  is  to  his 
discussion  section.  Although  these  do  not  give  him  the  overall 
visibility  of  the  lecture  platform  he  does  get  a chance  during  the 
sixteen  weeks'  contact  to  know  the  students  with  whom  he  will  work 
they  get  an  unusually  good  chance  to  know  him.  Here  informal 
contact  is  optimized,  both  student  and  teacher  have  a chance  to 
work  together  long  enough  and  in  sufficiently  varied  circumstances 
for  each  to  get  some  measure  of  the  other.  The  student  has  the 
advantage  of  a small  group  of  peers  who  can  help  him  understand 
his  mentor  as  they  discuss  class  at  the  student  center. 

The  discussion  section  had  as  its  objective  helping  the  stu- 
dent achieve  early  independence.  The  small  discussion  section  is 
the  place  where  ideas  can  become  integrated,  interpretations 
tested,  nuance  developed.  Here  the  student  can  become  critical 
of  his  thinking  as  he  consciously  participates  in  the  discussion^ 
Hopefully  having  established  some  self-confidence,  some  skill  in 
handling  discussion,  readings  and  essays,  the  student  is  better 
equipped  to  make  his  own  way. 

Only  one  in  eight  of  the.-Hawthorn  staff  considered  meaning- 
ful by  students  graduating  in  1963  were  staff  members  who  were  not 


1 ' Kolomogrov-Smirnov  test 
for  two  sample  p <r  ,05. 

Fiv8'"very  highly  meaningful  people  tended  to  be  Social  Science 
staff  members  of  moderate  or  low  salience,  one  other  outstandingly 
meaningful  faculty  member  was  from  another  staff  and  had  very  high 
salience. 
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those  students'  discussion  leaders  In  the  basic  courses.  A 
third  of  the  students  met  their  most  meaningful  staff  raemoer 
their  first  semester,  over  half  in  their  first  year. 


in 


A student's  first  few  discussion  sections  shaped  much  of  his 
future  life  at  Hawthorn.  In  their  first  semester  a third  of  the 
students  found  their  principal  model,  a fourth  of  them  their  bes 
discussion  leader,  two  in  five  had  found  a faculty  friend.  y ^ 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  almost  a half  had  found  their 
cipal  model,  three-fifths  had  met  their  best  discussion  leader*  over 
half  had  found  at  least  one  frieud.3  Some  staff  members*  however, 
(one  model  in  five  and  one  friend  in  four)  had  never  had  (and 
would  never  have)  the  student  in  class.  These  staff  members,  who 
despite  leek  of  official  contact  with  students  in  discussion  sec- 
tion, were  though  of  as  model  or  friend  are  the  same 
who  ate  also  verj^  often  selected  by  their  own  students.  He  do  not 
have  a division  of  labor,  those  most  meaningful  and  closest  to 
their  own  students  are  also  those  chosen  by  other  students, 
seemed  to  be  a tendency  for  a staff  member  to  overlook  students 
who  came  to  Hawthorn  before  the  staff  number  did.  Tnls  ^ 

reason  why  some  turnover  may  be  a good  thing,  since  if  staff  e 
hers  remain  in  contact  with  their  former  students  (and  we  knw 
that  they  do)  there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  the  ne 
comer  whose  claim  to  attention  and  care  may  se^  less  real 
that  of  the  student  who  is  already  knevm  and  who  turns  up  later. 

A staff  member  meeting  a student  in  his  first  eemester  dlsc^sion 
group  may  well  incur  an  additional  seven  semesters  obligation  to 
him  (if  the  student  graduates  on  time! ) during  which  he  “av  «ell 
find  the  student  asking  for  aavice  on  courses  to  take,  on  g a 


Half  of  these  few  choices  of  staff  members  not  encountered 
in  discussion  groups  were  centered  on  one  person. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  one  case  where 
two  kinds  of  relationships  were  offered  the  student,  research 
adviser  and  discussion  leader,  it  was  the  discussion  leader  tha 
the  student  selected  as  most  meaningful. 

^o-fifths  of  those  chosen  as  models  were  first  year  ‘discus- 
sion leaders,  as  were  almost  half  of  the  staff  members  thought  of 

as  friends. 
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school,  tollins  him  of  his  own  difficulties  in  selecting  the 
right  vocation,  etc.,  etc.^ 


Of  all  of  the  staff  members  in  1963,  graduates  thought  of 
as  people  to  whom  they  had  the  most  access,  almost  a third  were 
the  faculty  membe.;:.;i  they  met  in  their  first  semester  discussion 
groups.  Almost  half  ivere  discussion  leaders  from  the  first  year. 
Interestingly  enough,  only  twice  in  fifty  times  were  they  staff 
members  whose  discufjsion  section  students  were  in  after  their 
second  year.  It  seems  that  prime  access  is  won  early  and  main- 
tained rather  than  following  upon  more  currant  preocctipations . 

One  in  ten  when  asked  with  whom  they  had  the  most  contact  thought 
of  members  of  the  faculty  they  had  never  had  in  .class,  here  access 
came  without  the  formal  introduction  (and  claim)  of  being  one’s 
student.  Ai:  we  have  noted  for  model  and  friend,  it  is  uhe  same 
persons  who  are  haavilj"  chocen  by  their  own  students  who  arc  also 
selected  by  other  men’s  students.  It  seams -.clear  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  contact  o.s  well  a-:  of  exemplar  and  friend  is  borne 
overwhelmingly  by  some  members  of  the  staff,  almost  not  at  all 
by  others. 


Some  members  of  the  Hawthorn  faculty  are  underchosen,  seem  to 
have  been  avoided  as  models,  unsought  as  friends.  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  a lack  of  willingness  for  contact  (two 
of  the  most  underchosen  went  out  of  their  way  to  meet  students 
informally),  nor  was  it  briefness  of  encounter  (several  students 
selected  a staff  member  with  whom  they  had  the  possibility  of  only 
one  term  of  official  contact—  he  was  only  at  Hawthorn  for  that  brief 
period).  Nor  is  concern  w’ith  one’s  own  affairs  the  reason,  (one 
remembered  as  the  most  accessible  was  writing  his  thesis  and  pre- 
paring to  go  elsewhere) » Nor  was  it  disparity  of  age  (several  of 
those  most  in  contact  were  relatively  senior  members  of  the  staff) . 

A gregarious  manner  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  (several  of  the 
shyest  and  most  retiring  ' staff  members  were  among  the  most  se- 
lected). A signal  seems  to  have  been  given,  received  and  re-trans- 
mitted of  temporariness  of  assignment  and  cursoriness  of  commitment. 
Members  of  the  staff  coming  to  Hawthorn  on  short  term  contracts 
(even  though  subsequently  they  stayed  on  several  years)  were  con- 
spicuously underchosen  as  accessible,  friend  and  model.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a tacit  understanding  which  was  soon  established 
that  duty  alone  v?as  performed  here,  no  more  commitment  was  offered 
or  expected. 


1 

A very  different  obligation  than  that  of  his  colleague  whose 
first  contact  may  only  take  place  in  the  third  semester  and  who 
thus  not  only  has  fewer  semesters  entailed,  but  less  liklihood  of 
being  selected  by  the  student. 
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The  ”cool”  signal  was  given  by  students  as  well.  One  grad- 
uate in  seven  said  that  he  did  not  consider  any  member  cf  the 
staff  to  be  a friend,  one  in  twelve  said,  “No  one",  when  asked 
if  there  was  any  member  of  the  staff  whose  qualities  he  would 
like  to 'have.  A closer  inspection  shows  that  in  these  cases 
friendship  hkd  overtones  of  an  intimacy  which  was  being  rejected. 
Staff  members  were  not  "buddies".  In  the  case  of  modeling  being 
denied,  often  the  question  itself  seemed  foolish  to  the  student. 
"Who  would  want  to  be  like  anyone  else?  After  four  years  of  col- 
lege had  one  not  forged  one’s  own  personal  characteristics  and 
individuality?"  The  tone  was  not  defensive,  not  ungenerous  or 
disdainful  but  rather  sounded  the  definition  of  oneself  as  an 
independent  person. 

While  both  sorts  of  official  access,  lecturing  and  discussing, 
ire  relevant  to  students  preceiving  a faculty  member  in  his  pro- 
fessional role  and  more  personally,  it  seems  clear  that  the  lecture 
platform,  however  honored  in  tradition,  is  much  less  effective  in 
establishing  a relationship  than  the  more  lowly  discussion  section. 
At  most  the  lecturer  is  signalled  out  as  someone  on  the  staff  whom 
the  student  might  find  relevant  to  his  current  interests.  There 
seems  to  be  overexposure  in  lecturing  as  well  as  underexporsure. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  discussing,  which  never  seems  to 
pall.  Early  salience  in  lectures  does  not  seem  specially  signifi- 
cant, if  anything  there  is  some  tendency  for  those  who  lecture 
later  in  the  student’s  college  career  to  be  more  meaningful.  Early 
contact  in  discussion  does  seem  very  important  for  establishing 
other  kinds  of  ties  with  the  faculty  member. 


Official  But  Not  Prescribed  Access 

Over  half  of  the  faculty  members,  over  and  above  their  obli- 
gations to  the  basic  courses,  proposed  seminar-like  courses  for 
students  to  take,  and  agreed  to  take  on  a number  of  students  for 
tutorials.  Those  proposing  courses  to  students  followed  their  own 
inclinations  and  interests J those  guiding  tutorials^  were  respon- 
sive to  student  initiative.  Staff  members  often  gave  both  sorts 
of  instruction  although  it  soon  became  clear  that  some  preferred  the 


1 

Over  a four  year  period  approximately  one  quarter  of  the 
Natural  Science  staff  were  engaged  in  this  type  of  entrepreneur- 
ship,  two-thirds  of  the  Social  Science  staff  and  three-fourths 
of  the  Humanities  staff.  In  two  of  the  three  staffs  this  type  of 
instruction  was  given  to  students  who  were  not  routinely  in  a 
given  staff  member’s  official  purview,  i.e.,  had  not  yet  qualified 
for  his  sequence  or  had  already  finished  it. 
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more  traditional  seminar,  others  the  more  improvised  tutorial  format.^ 

For  both  students  and  faculty  the  special  courses  were  an 
occasion  for  contact  extending  one’s  range  beyond  people  met  in 
basic  courses  rather  than  a prolongation  of  initial  contacts. 

Half  of  the  students  who  graduated  in  1963  had  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  half  of  all  the  faculty  members  so  selected 
had  not  had  the  student  in  one  of  the  basic  courses  . Only  once 
in  five  times  did  students  take  a special  course  from  the  professor 
he  found  meant  most  to  him.  Those  offering  special  courses  were, 
on  the  whole,  also  those  who  ranked  high  on  friendliness,^  and 
those  whose  qualities  students  thought  worth  imitating.-^  Although 
the  stalwarts  (as  accessible,  as  discussion  leaders  and  as  friends) 
were  again  present  among  those  offering  special  courses,  here  we 
found  those  staff  members,  particularly  Social  Scientists,  who 
joined  Hawthorn  relatively  late.  The  special  courses  seemed  to  be 
the  late-comer’s  special  entrepreneurship.  A third  of  all  special 
courses  reported  by  the  students  were  offered  by  staff  members  not 
present  the  first  year.  It  seemed  as  though  this  was  a way  of 
catching  up  with  the  procession,  becoming  an  old  boy  a little  sooner. 


Students  are  asked  to  write  a long  essay  in  their  senior 
year.  This  Senior  Essay  takes  up  approximately  a quarter  of  their 
time  for  three  consecutiveilquarters  and  is  supposed  to  be  a final 
occasion  for  them  to  pursue  in  some  depth  a problem  of  particular 
Interest  to  them.  Senior  Essays  often  stem  from  papers  written  for 
some  earlier  basic  course,  often  too  from  a tutorial.  Students 
seek  out  staff  members  to  work  with  who  will  guide  them  through 
their  entire  work,  independent  though  most  students  are  by  this 
time.  The  relationship  of  a senior  essay  advisor  and  his  student 
has  a gratuitousness  on  both  sides.  Students  may  seek  out  anyone 
they  think  they’d  like  to  work  with;  staff  members  feel  quite  free 
to  refuse  to  sponsor  a student’s  effort.  There  is  no  pressure  on 
the  staff  member  to  take  his  quota,  if  anything  there  is  some 
attempt  made  to  bolster  a faculty  member’s  resistance  to  taking  on 
too  much.  Approximately  a third  of  the  students  have  never  pre- 
viously had  their  senior  essay  sponsor  for  a class  (either  basic 
or  special).  Two  out  of  five  of  all  the  staff  members  present  in 
the  senior  year  were  asked  for  this  service;  three-fourths  of  those 


There  seemed  to  be  some  tendency  for  the  Natural  Science  and 
Humanities  staff  to  prefer  offering  more  formal  courses.  Most 
Social  Science  staff  members  gave  tutorials,  fewer  offered  their 
own  courses. 
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asked  had  had  responsibility  in  the  basic  courses  those  seniors 
had  taken.  Although  four  stalwarts  in  leading  discoussions  and  in 
giving  special  courses  are  also  prominent  in  directing  Senior 
Essays,  four  others  are  much  less  conspicuous,  and  two  new  figures 
became  prominent  for  the  first  time.  Guilding  a Senior  Essay,  a 
long  range  scholarly  undertaking  paced  very  much  by  the  student, 
seems  to  be  perceived  rather  differently  than  brillance  in  tu- 
torial. or  in  discussion.  People  most  selected,  though  not  all, 
seem  to  be  somewhat  less  relaxed  and  more  demanding,  somewhat 
more  inclined  to  be  alert  to  ordinary  scholarly  standards. 

Thus  both  types  of  officially  approved,  but  unscheduled 
professional  relationships  open  to  staff  and  student  are  grasped, 
each  by  rather  different  people  than  those  so  prominent  in 
officially  allocated  duties.  Teaching  at  Hawthorn  opens  a broad 
range  of  alternative  roles,  lecturer,  discussion  leader,  entre- 
preneur of  special  courses,  guide  for  short  term  tutorial  or 
sponsor  of  long  term  Senior  Essay.  Different  people  gravitate 
to  different  roles  and  no  one  achieves  prominence  in  all  of  these 
facets  of  the  teacher’s  role,  though  ten  staff  members  are  such 
many  faceted  people.  Another  ten  staff  members  remain  invisible 
whatever  the  role  being  examined.  Volunteering  nothing  special, 
unnoticed  too  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  routine 
are  conspicuous  only  in  their  absence  from  all  but  staff  ^sters 
and  on  occasional  brief  appearance  in  the  lecture  liall.  !Ihe  func-  | 

tion  of  these  invisivle  ones  may  well  be  quietly  carrying  on  a 
common  task,  their  impact  despite  having  escaped  our  notice  may  j 

well  have  been  real  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  its  trace.  j 

Their  colleagues  have  been  more  visible  to  students  although  ^ I 

as  heavily  burdened,  althou^  equally  or  more  humble  in  academic  ] 

status  or  glamor  of  provenance,  staff  members  who  stayed  out  a ^ 

year  are  remembered  three  years  later,  but  some,  invisible  t ougp 
still  in  Hawthorn  with  three  years  and  four  years  of  se^ice,  ^ 

are  ignored.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  health,  nor  family  pre-  j 

occupation  seems  to  furnish  a clue  to  their  conspicuous  absence.  i 
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GENERAL  CONTOURS  OF  STUDENT-FACULTY  REIATIOR8HIPS 


Material  for  this  section  comes  from  a chart  where  the  19^3 
seniors  were  asked  to  indicate  their  usual  pattern  of  relationships 
to  various  sorts  of  people’  other  students  ( Hawthorn > other  City, 
peers,  not  peers.,  etc.  ),  staff  meii)l)ers  (Hawthorn,  other  City, 
social  science,  natural  science,  humanities,  etc.),  etc.  We 
also  allowed  for  contacts  at  work,  at  home  and  furnished  space 

for  "other.” 
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We  asked  them  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  frequency  of ^ their 
contact  with  people  in  each  given  category  ”in  the  last  week  and 
furthermore  to  give-  an' estimate  of  the  number  of  these  contacts 

iThe  "week”  referred  to  differed,  although  we  defined  the  period 
as  "characteristic  week*'  when  es)>.ed  about  -vacation  or  exaiA  weeks. 

Still  the  period  covered  overlapped  approximately  the  period  of  the 
intensive  interviews  and  enables  us  to  situate  this  very  careful, 
many  sided  questioning  about  the  student’s  relationship  to  his  college 
within  a broader  context  of  his  relationship,  to  the  university* "We 
could  check  inconsistencies  and  see  if  the  person  who  in  ,his  inter- 
-view  was  lamenting  being  out  of  touch  also  portrayed  himself  as 
ha-viiig  personal  contacts  with  none  of  three  Hawthorn  staffs.,  or  .if 
the  person  thinlciiig  himself  as  central  and  key  also  was  relatively 
high  in  his  numbers  of  contacts.  We  could  relate  his  global  mapping 
of  his  contacts  with  peers  on  the  Ego- chart  to  his  actual  checking  of 
names  of  peers  on  a list -given  in  the  sociometric  test  reported  in  the 
previous  chapter  to  get  some  sort  of  range  on  the  relative  deployment 
of  student  time,  energy  end  interest. 
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which  they  considered  to  be  ‘‘personal'’.^ 

This  method,  developed  with  Bevode  McCall,  allov7s  for  a summary 
vi&t  of  a person’s  links  to  the  university  institution.  It  allov/s  us 
to  perceive  not  only  the  strength  and  type  of  each  individual  s link 
to  the  university  situation  and  to  non- university  situations,  but 
(by  super-imposition)  to  see  the  relative  links  of  certain  types  of 
students  (i.e.,  prospective  graduates,  slow-downs,  etc.),  as  well 
as  the  ties  of  students  of  this  class  as  a whole  to  the  institution 

taken  as  a whole. 


This  method  has  the  obvious  flaw  of  a cursory  map-  some  rela- 
tionships are  finely  subdivided  (Hawthorn  peer  center-based.  Haw- 
thorn peer  not  based  at  the  center.  Hawthorn  friend.  Hawthorn  non- 
peer); while  others  are  not  subdivided  (each  staff  presented  as  a 
single  option-  we  could  have  subdivided  this  into  senior-essay  ad- 
visor, discussion  leader,  other).  Hot  all  students  filled  this 
chart  out  as  it,  together  with  all  other  cooperation  with  Hawthorn 

research,  is  optional. 

City  University  and  Hawthorn  can  be  characterized  as  Street- 
car colleges-  a transient  world.  Hawthorn , however , deliberately 
tries  to  counter  this  environmental  influence.  How  well  it  suc- 
ceeds can  be  grasped  in  some  measure  by  contrasting  the  relative 
friendliness  of  Hawthorn-based  relationships  both  with  students 
and  faculty  with  the  quality  of  the  Hawthorn  student  s relation- 
ships to  non-Hawthorn  faculty  and  students. 

^ Exact  instructions  attached  to  the  Ego-chaft  were: ^ 

Tiim  then  to  the  diagram,  consider  it  in  terms  of  your  usual 
pattern  of  relations  to  others,  at  Hawthorn  and  elsev7here. 

a.  Draw  a line  between  ego  and  any  of  the  other  circles 
representing  kinds  of  people  with  whom  you  usually 
interact. 

b.  Notice  that  each  circle  has  a dash  next  to  it.  For 
each  circle  you  select,  write  at  the  top  of  the  dash 
your  estimate  of  the  number  of  interactions  you  have 

in  a week;  at  the  bottom  of  the  dash  the  number  of  such 
interactions  you  consider  to  be  personal  or  close.  (This 
was  a mistake,  we  should  have  asked  the  student  to  write  the  total 
number  of  interactions  as  the  denominator  and  the  personal  inter- 
actions as  the  numerator i,  thus  giving  ourselves  a directly  intel- 
ligible fraction.) 
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Quality  of  Relationships. 


Staff 


Students 


Hawthorn 

% 


City 


Personal 

Impersonal 

None 


44 

26 

53 


36 

21 

43 


N 123 


31 

45 

47 

123 


% 

25 

37 

39 


Hawthorn 

% 

94  76  77 

22  18  31 

7 06  15 

123  123 


City 


% 

63 

25 

12 


Generally  we  observe  that  student  relationships  are  friendlier 
than  are  faculty  relationships , that  Hawthorn  relationships  more 
of“n“re  personal  ones  than  are  equivalent  relationships  outside  of 

”*^tobining  relationships  by  environnent  and  by  role 

paring  all  H^thom  -based  relationships  to  City  "0,3 

latioLhips  to  those  Hawthorn  students  have  with  all  their  professors 

we  observe: 


Hawthorn 


City 


Stafg»3tudents  , Staff+Students 

% 


Faculties  Students 


11 

6 

123 


47 

07 

09 

05 


14 

20 

10 

123 


41 


11 

16 


08 


Both  personal 

Personal  with  only  one  37 
Impersonal  with  both  13 
Impersonal  with  only  one29 
No  contact  with  either  _2L 
N 123 


15  73 
30 1 25 

i 

11  i 17 

24:  7 


20 


06 
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Hawthorn  students  as  often  find  personal  links  within  their  °wn 
college  as  they  do  among  all  their  peers.  Students  are 
out  of  touch  with  each  other  but  surprisingly  often  out  of  contact  wit 

the  faculty. i 


1 I am  not  counting  official  college  advisors.  of  the 

twenty-five  students  out  of  contact  with  professors  are  seeing  the 

Advisers • 
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One  of  the  advantages  Hawthorn  points  to  is  being  able  to 
benefit  from  the  variety  and  specialization  of  the  distinguished 
staff  of  a large  university  while  enjoying  the  personal  acquain- 
tance and  stimulation  of  the  friendly  and  accessible  professors 
of  a small  college.  While  two  students  out  of  five  have  contact 
with  both  staffs  only  a handful  have  personal  contact  with  both  of 
them.  Indeed  the  students  distribute  theraselves  surprisingly 
evenly  in  the  various  stances  made  available  to  them  as  the  table 
below  details.^ 

What  students  hold  these  various  niches?  I‘rnat  advantage  or 
disadvantage  is  it  to  enter  fully  into  both  contexts  or  to  select 
one  and  forsake  the  other?  VJhat  draws  students  to  stay  aloof  and 
what  results  from  their  diffidence?  What  of  those  who  are  out  of 
contact,  are  they  simply  away  or  have  they  removed  themselves  from 
contact  while  continuing  their  college  careers? 

Taking  position  does  not  seen  haphazard.  Each  student  world 
furnishes  a contingent  to  particular  positions.  The  Core  world 
furnishes  substantial  numbers  to  positions  of  personal  contact 
with  Hawthorn  (position  1 and  5),  the  Campus  world  to  those  in 
close  personal  contact  with  City  (positions  3,  4 and  7).  The^Old 
Boys  play  it  cool  and  stay  in  contact  with  both  (position  4). 

The  Intellectual  Fringe  favors  Hawthorn  and  takes  positions  2 and 

5.  The  Streetcar  world  is  present  at  the  two  extremes  (position  1 
and  positions  8 and  9).  The  Professionals  take  positions  3 or  8. 


Various  Positions  Taken  by  Hawthorn  Students  Toward  Hieir 
Professors  at  Hawthorn  and  at  City  University 


Degree  of  Contact 

1.  Personal  with  both 

2.  Personal  H,  contact  C 

3.  Personal  C,  contact  H 

4.  Contact  with  both 

5.  Personal  H,  Ho  contact  C 

6.  Personal  C,  No  contact  H 

7.  Contact  H,  None  C 

8.  Contact  C,  None  H 

9.  Out  of  Contact 

N 

^Many  Old  Boys  play  it 
refuse  to  fill  out  the  Ego 


N Cumulative  Percentage 


19 

15 

13 

26 

3 

28 

13 

39 

12 

49 
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56 

10 

64 

19 

80 

25 
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Forty  percent  of  those  who 
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cooler  still, 
chart  are  Old 
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Turning  still  more 
pattern: 

Student  Contact 
Personal 
Impersonal 
None 


closely  to  Hawthorn  we  find  the  following 


Staff  Contact 

Personal  Impersonal  None 

40  18  36 

3 3 11 

1 0 6 


Students  note  often  have  close  links  with  fellow  students  than 
with  staff.  Let  us  examine  further  the  forty  who  achieve  a close 
relationship  with  both ; the  "cool  customers",  the  nineteen  who  hold 
their  peers^at  a distancel ; the  thirty-six  who  while  close  to 
se^ingly  avoid  staff  entirely.^  and  the  four  who  portray  themselves 

as  closer  to  staff  than  to  their  peers. 


Those  who  have  personal  relationships  with  staff  “8  ® 

do  well  in  both  Hawthorn  and  City  classes,  make  a lot  of  A.s 
8?ad^te  on  time.  They  test  high  both  -‘^e  Gradate  Record^^^ 
the  TCT.  They  tend  to  be  those  who  came  in  with — ig ; 

^Hawthorn  students  are  even  more  likely  to  hold  their 
at  a distance.  Hawthorn’s  relationships  at  Cit^  furnish  us  with  this 

pattern: 

Student  Contact 
Personal 
Impersonal 
None 


Staff  Contact 
Personal 

Impersonal 

None 

29 

26 

22 

2 

14 

15 

0 

5 

10 

^One  student  explains  this  oddity  this  way: 

"The  cine  I have  for  interaction  at  present  is  very  meager. 
Onfottunatcly  I am  employed  full  time  at  a convalescent  h^e. 

The  hwrs  I work  are  11-7.  I am  also  carrying  16  hours  this 
quarter.  After  work  I return  hone  to  prepare  for  school, 
after  the  school  day  I generally  return  home  sleep  ^til 
around  8:30  or  9:30,  and  then  study.  The  remainder  of  my 
studying  that  is  not  completed  at  hone  is  performed  at  work. 

1 usually  see  my  close  friends  on  my  off-days , that  is , Ir 
I don't  have  too  much  studying  to  accomplish.  This 
always  been  the  case.  Upon  my  entrance  to  City  and  Hawthorn 
my  relationship  with  the  students  and  faculty  members  were 
more  well  rounded.  It  seemed  I had  more  time.  I think  that 
perhaps  my  lack  of  time  is  due  to  the  odd  hours  I work. 

Another  in  a nearby  medical  school  explains  that  he 
friends  at  Hawthorn  and  that  several  of  his  present  classmates  are 
ex-Hawthom  students . Still  other  Hawthorn  students  are  out  practice 

teaching. 
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who  improve.  They  are  apt  to  change  their  curric-ilums.  A third^ 
have  left  their  original  professional  option  for  a liberal  career. 
Relatively  few  (six)  remain  faithful  to  their  original  professional 
vocation,  twice  as  many  have  changed  to  different  professions. 

They  perceive  students  as  setting  high  intellectual  standards 
for  themselves,  but  as  unsystematic,  as  thriving  on  difficulty  but 
not  particularly  trying  to  pull  up  low  grades.  Students  do  spend 
hours  in  intellectual  discussions. They  belong  primarily  to  the 
Core  world.  The  vast  majority  have  known  their  professors  long 
and  well,  since  their  freshman  year.  They  know  many  professors  and 
have  friendly  access  to  them,  often  taking  advantage  of  spec  a 
courses. 


Those  students  we  called  the  cool  customers  are  often  women, 
often  the  children  of  college  educated  parer.ts.  Although  rwo  in 
five  graduate  on  tine,  they  do  poorly,  few  make  good  academic  re- 
cords; only  one  in  five  does  well  on  the  Graduate  Record.  I- os 
stuck  with  their  original  option  on  entering  college,  those  who  do 
change  curriculuras  are  more  apt  to  change  to  a profession  than  to 

a liberal  option. 

They  are  most  apt  of  the  three  groups  we  are  comparing  to 
report  that  the  courses  are  tough  needing  intensive  study,  going 
well  beyond  the  mastery  of  the  text  book.  They  are  least  apt  to 
report  that  students  are  serious.  Though  students  do  discuss  a lot 
they  don’t  set  high  standards  for  themselves.  Students  do  try  to 
improve  their  grades  but  the  professors  don’t  push  them  to  capacity. 
They  are  the  group  least  willing  to  acknowledge  that  professors 
might  have  qualities  they  would  like  to  have;  they  are  also  by  far 
those  who  are  least  knowledgeable  about  even  that  professor  who 
they  say  is  most  meaningful  to  them.  It  is  perhaps  not  oiirprising 
that  these  students  belong  primarily  to  the  Streetcar  world. 


Over  half  of  those  who  are  friendly  with  students  while 
avoiding  contact  with  professors  graduate  but  they  do  not  cope  as 
well  in  their  two  university  settings.  Only  one  in  five  earns 
a sisseable  number  of  A’s.  Of  those  who  make  gains  on  the  TC  , 
twice  as  many  are  those  who  originally  did  poorly. 


Though  few  entered  in  a genera],  program  almost  half  have 
transferred  into  a liberal  curriculum.  This  is  the  group  which 
shews  most  change  in  vocational  option.  They 
to  the  Campus  world  and  to  the  Professional  world.  is  ^ 
why  they  kr.ow  relatively  few  professors , often  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  a staff  merabar  they  value  since  freshman 

year.  

■^IThis  information  comes  from  the  CCI  test  which  brings  out 
each  student’s  perception  of  Campus  life. 
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Two- thirds  of  them  say  that  the  professors'  standards  are  not 
hard  to  meet.  Among  them,  however,  are  the  lone  dissenters  to  the 
opinion  held  hy  9%  of  their  vdioie  class  that  a good  paper  will  get 
an  A grade  if  it  disagrees  with  what  the  professor  says.  These  are 
also  the  students  who  perceive  their  peers  as  serious,  as  working 
systematically,  as  striving  to  raise  their  grades;  They  do  not 
perceive  their  engaging  in  long  Intense  Intellectual  discussions. 

Life  is  stressful  and  a great  deal  of  effort  is  demanded  to 
make  it  through  school. 

Let  us  now  take  a closer  look  at  the  student’s  contact  with 
his  peers. 1 We  ask  him  to  respond  separately  to  those  Hawthorn  stu- 
dents he  thinks  of  as  close  friends,  those  of  his  peers  who  are  based 
at  the  Hawthorn  Center,  those  not  based  at  the  Hawthorn  Center,  those 
Hawthorn  students  who  are  not  his  peers  (usually  members  of  another 
class).  We  ask  him  about  his  fellow  non-Hawthorn  City  peers.-^  We 

find: 


LINKS  WITH  PEERS 


H£R7thorn 


City 

Non-Hawthorn 


Quality  of  contact 

Personal 

Impersonal 

None 

N 


Close 

Center 

Non-Center 

Non- 

friend 

Peer 

Peer 

Peer 

63 

17 

40 

10 

13 

4 

27 

10 

19 

74 

28 

75 

95 

95 

95 

95 

t is  related  more 

closely  to 

his 

Peer 

58 

25 

12 

95 


^ To  sharpen  our  analysis  we  will  focus  in  on  the  ninety— five 
students  who  are  neither  extreme  in  being  committed  to  a heavy  pro- 
fessional school  program  nor  out  of  step  having  joined  the  1959 
entering  class  a semester  late,  (the  Spring  students). 


Close 

Significance  level  friend 


VS( 


Overall 

Some  V.  no  relation 
Personal  vs.  other 


P< 
P<. 
P < 


Non-Center 

peer 

.005 

.06 

.01 


Center  vs. 
Non-Center 

p<.005 
p<  .005 
p<  .005 


Center  vs. 
Non-peer 

Not  significant: 
Not  significan 
Not  significar/, 
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Two- thirds  of  them  say  that  the  professors’  standards  are  not 
hard  to  meet.  Among  them,  however,  are  the  lone  dissenters  to  the 
opinion  held  by’  of  their  whole  class  that  a good  paper  will  get 
an  A grade  if  it  disagrees  with  what  the  professor  says.  These  are 
also  the  students  who  perceive  their  peers  as  serious,  as  working 
systematically,  as  striving  to  raise  their  grades.  They  do  not 
perceive  their  engaging  in  long  Intense  Intellectual  discussions. 


Life  is  stressful  and  a great  deal  of  effort  is  demanded  to 
make  it  through  school. 

Let  us  now  take  a closer  look  at  the  student's  contact  with 
his  peers. ^ We  ask  him  to  respond  separately  to  those  Hawthorn  stu- 
dents he  thinks  of  as  close  friends,  those  of  his  peers  who  are  based 
at  the  Hawthorn  Center,  those  not  based  at  the  Hawthorn  Center,  those 
Hawthorn  students  who  are  not  his  peers  (usually  members  of  another 
class).  We  ask  him  about  his  fellow  non-Hawthorn  City  peers. 2 We 
find: 


LINKS  WITH  PEERS 
Hawthorn 


City 

Non-Hawthorn 


Close 

Center 

Non-Genter 

Non- 

Quality  of  contact 

friend 

Peer 

Peer 

Peer 

Peer 

Personal 

63 

17 

40 

10 

58 

Impersonal 

13 

4 

27 

10 

25 

None 

19 

74 

28 

75 

12 

N 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Clearly  the  student  is  related  more  closely  to  his  Hawthorn  peers 
who  are  not  based  at  the  center  (p<.005).  This  difference  is 


^ To  sharpen  our  analysis  we  will  focus  in  on  the  ninetyrfive 
students  who  are  neither  extreme  in  being  committed  to  a heavy  pro- 
fessional school  program  nor  out  of  step  having  joined  the  1959 
entering  class  a semester  late,  (the  Spring  students). 

2 


Significance  level 

Close 

friend 

Non-Center 

peer 

Center  vs. 
Non-Center 

Center  vs. 
Non-peer 

Overall 

P < 

.005 

p<.005 

Not  significant: 

Some  V.  no  relation 

P< 

.06 

p<  .005 

Not  significant 

Personal  vs.  other 

P < 

.01 

p<  .005 

Not  significan: 
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significant  both  for  personal  relationships  (p<  .005)  and  over- 
all relationship  (pC.005).  Among  Hawthorn  students  as  night 
be  expected  he  is  most  personally  related  to  his  close  friends, 
least  to  his  non-peers.  More  students  are  linked  to  their  City 
peers  than  to  their  Hawthorn  Center  peers  (p<  .005)  both  in  ; 
personal  relationships  and  in  overall  relationships.  There  is  no 
significant  difference  however,  in  the  student  s relatJ.onship^to 
close  Hawthorn  friends  and  to  non-Hawthorn  City  Peers.  A reined 
analysis  shows  that  although  the  Hawthorn  student  who  is  in  contact 
with  City  peers  and  his  own  close  friends  at  college  will  meet  his 
City  peers  more  (e.g.,  ten  times  a day  vs.  twice  a day)>  _ 
meet  his  Hawthorn  close  friends  on  a personal  basis  more  often. 


Let  us  now  examine  in  more  detail  the  students'  relationship 


to  faculty.  The  general  picture  first: 

Hawthorn 

City 

Contacts  with  teaching 

staff 

Social 

Science 

Natural 

Science 

Human- 

ities 

Personal 

Impersonal 

None 

32 

15 

48 

11 

13 

71 

13 

17 

65 

26 

34 

35 

N 

95 

95 

95 

95 

It  seems  clear  that  among  the  students  reported  all  but  a 
third  see  themselves  having  some  link  to  non-Hawthorn  staff  members 
though  those  links  are  predominantly  impersonal.  Half  see  themselves 
as  hiving  a link  with  Hawthorn  Social  Science,  a third  seeing  this 
link  as  personal.  A third  see  themselves  as  linked  to  Himanistic 
Studies,  and  a quarter  to  Natural  Sciences,  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  link  is  more  often  than  not  described  as  impersonal. 


%emenber  here  we  are  simply  countins  nunber  of  links  and 
identifying  these  as  none,  impersonal  (l.e.,  no  personal  link)  an 
personal  (whether  the  proportion  of  personal  is  10/,  or  100^).  We 
do  not  distinguish  a link  constituted  by  a single  contact  from  a 
link  made  up  of  ten  contacts . It  might  also  have  been  helpful  to 
ask  the  student  to  distinguish  those  of  City  peers  who  were  in  hi 
field  of  concentration  from  others. 

^Fifteen  out  of  the  ninety-five  students  map  these  two  relation- 
ships identically  (8/10  and  8/10.  2/2  and  2/2)  whereas  in  only  a few 
is  there  a marked  discrepancy  such  as  3/20  and  1/4,  40/200  and  7/10, 
0/5  and  10/28,  10/75  and  0/75. 
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Differences  between  contact  with  Natural  Science  and  Human- 
ities staffs  are  not  significant.  But  the  differences  between 
contacts  with  each  of  these  staffs  and  with  the  Social  Science 
staff  is  significant  at  the  p < .005  level.  The  difference  is  signi- 
ficant both  in  the  relatively  high  level  of  personal  contacts  in  the 
Social  Science  staff  (p  < .005),  and  in  the  overall  proportions  of 
some  kind  of  contact  compared  to  non-contact  (p  C *005  SS-NS; 
n <.  .025  SS-HS).  The  difference  between  each  of  the  Hawthorn  staffs 
and  the  non-Hawthom  City  faculty  is  significant  (NS-City  p<  .005; 
HS-City  p < .005;  SS-City  p .01).  But  they  differ  in  opposite  ^ 
directions.  The  difference  between  SS-City  is  significant  in  City  s 
relatively  high  proportion  of  impersonal  contacts  (p  < .10).  The 
differences  between  non-Hawthorn  City  faculty  and  each  of  the  other 
Hawthorn  staffs  are  significant  both  in  City's  more  frequent  overall 
contact  (p  < .005)  and  in  City's  relatively  high  proportion  of 
personal  contacts  (City-NS  p^  .025;  City-HS  p^  .05). 

Given  the  high  proportion  of  these  students  who  are  seniors 
majoring  in  some  academic  subject  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  their  actual  contacts  with  non-Hawthorn  faculty  is  heavy.  ■.  t 
is  interesting  to  find  that  their  contacts  with  non-Hawthorn  faculty 
is  also  relatively  more  personal  than  with  two  of  the  three  Hawthorn 
staffs. • This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  students  who  are 
still  in  the  Humanities  sequences-  often  those  we  call  Slow-downs. 

We  will  be  able  to  pursue  this  question  further  a bit  later. 

In  order  to  get  a more  precise  sense  of  what  contact  with 
staff  might  mean  we  turn  to  students  and  faculty  in  their  out  of 
the  classroom  and  relatively  unofficial  relationships.  For  those 
Hawthorn  staff  members  named  as  meaningful  we  found  that  students 
contacts  varied  from  the  very  frequent  discussion  of  class  material 
in  the  staff  member's  office  to  relatively  rare  visits  to  the  staff 
member's  home  or  by  the  staff  member  to  the  student's  home. 


^We  asked  a number  of  questions  in  the  Spring  Interview  about 
the  person  who  the  student  named  as  most  meaningful  to  him  in  order 
to  get  some  sort  of  notion  about  the  student's  actual  contact  with 

this  individual. 
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VTC'  found  the  following? 

Never 


1. 

Discussed  course  material 

04 

in  his  office.^ 

2. 

Talked  about  course  ma- 

06 

terials  outside  his  office 

3. 

Discussed  ideas  not  direct- 
ly connected  x-/ith  the 
course. 

09 

4. 

Have  had  coffee  or  had 

28 

bull  sessions  X'/ith  him 

5. 

Attended  the  same  parties. 

56 

6. 

Have  been  to  his  house. 

71 

7. 

Have  had  him  home. 

87 

Rarely 

Occasionally 

Often 

N 

22 

39 

35 

113 

19 

44 

31 

113 

12 

29 

50 

113 

18 

31 

24 

114 

16 

23 

05 

113 

09 

11 

09 

114 

05 

06 

03 

114 

Thu-  three-fourths  of  those  students  naming  Hawthorn  staff  men- 

person  occsoionaily  or  ^ tnore  infoiTiial 

Four-fifths  have  been  able  to  speak  to  him  in  still  more  inioroai 

oircuns-ances.  Only  a third  have  been  more  than  rarely  at  t 
^“^ccaslons  (U  might  be  worth  re^mbering  that  we  jnnot^dls-^ 

tingulsh  Hawthorn  parties  and  rLlf  rtat  nJ^ber  have 

have  ever  visited  the  staff  member's  home  and  half  that  number  n 

had  a staff  member  visit  them. 


A closer  look  shows  that  the  ^ “^""^^Xun- 

aXarie  tl  going  to  the  same  party  he 

first  three  levels  = science  staff  is  markedly  strong  on 

parties /markedly  strong  on  coffee  and  “^43?  sciehcl 

sing  ideas  not  connected  with  the  course.  Thus,  the  Soc.^  Science 

staff  member  has  the  best  chance  of  knoiring  being  kno^  infor 
many  by  the  student,  the  Humanities  staff  member  least  chance. 

tL  Humanities  staff  member's  marked  "e^y 

official  business  may  be  a reflection  of  ^he  proportionately 
large  number  of  students  who  have  a call  ua  his  time. 

esnng  M notice  that  Natural  Science  is  the 

® '•  '■  for  contact  at  the  same  parties.  This  may 

If f\c  iin  IritPlT* 


a zero  under  "never ' ror  conucu-u  «*.  inter- 

point  to  the  usefulness  of  Hawthorn  College  parties  as  an  inter 

mediate  leva!  for  student- faculty  contact. 


iHe  found  elsewhere  that  visits  with  such  staff  members  have  a 
mode  of  4—7  times  a semester. 
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8TODHIT-FACOLTT  RBLATIOHSHIK ! WO  EXAMFLIS 

He  on  nake  the  eontoure  of  Hevthorn  etudent-facuUy  teletlon- 
ehlpe  pteciee  in  another  way  by  detailing  the 

eetabliahad  by  atudente  in  two  anal!  cliijnea,  one  fron  Hawthorn  tot 
World  the  other  nade  up  of  good  students  fro.  the  Streetcar 
ISth  ai5!er.re  sLiUr  in  having  a subswnti.l  nu-ber  »J 
poorly  educated  ho.es,  both  have  students  who  do  well  aeadotcally. 
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The  whole  set  of  relationships  ttken  together  la  dealt  with  later 


la  thia  chapter. 
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Differing  markedly  in  personal  style  as  well  as  in  student  culture, 
still  s^^dents  in  both  cliques  seem  to  profit  from  their  Hawtho™ 
education.  A careful  analysis  of  the  many  professors  they  relate  to, 
ttevariL  facts  of  the  professor’s  role  they  attribute  to  one  or 
another  should  do  much  to  fill  out  the  bird's  eye  view  of  student- 
faculty  relations  the  Ego-chart  catches  so  well. 

First  on  the  Ego-chart  we  notice  that  although  the  Corq  clique 
has  fewer  members  It  has  as  many  or  even  more  personal  relationships 
with  each  university  role  position,  and  more  relationships  and  more 
contact  with  all  faculty  positions  except  for  tne  City  ^ 

even  there  the  Core  clique  has  a higher  proportion  of  reiauionohips 
and  far  more  frequen|t  contact.^  Some  of  the  contact  runs  « high  as 
five  or  six  times  a day,  if  we  count  on  a five-day  week.  of  the 

Core  clique  is  completely  out  of  touch  while  two  stuuents  in  the 
S^rLtcafcllque  are.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Core  clique  has  a more 
personal  style,  is  more  in  touch  with  all  staffs  and  more  often  in 
personal  contact  with  all  but  the  Humanities  staff. 

Next  we  see  that  the  Streetcar  clique's  fewer  contacts  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  a greater  commitment  to  an  outsiae  ic-  or  even 
to  Off-campus  leisLe  activities.  Indeed  the  smaller  Core  clique 
has  two  specific  outside  commitments  to  the  Streetcar  clique  s one. 

To  push  our  analysis  further  we  turn  to 
Interview.  The  following  gross  summary  of  each  clique  s relationships 
comes  from  examining  the  nine  questions  specially  aimed  at  various 
facets  of  the  faculty's  role. 

Various  Student-Faculty  Relationships  in  Two  Cliques 

Number  and  Average 
N Streetcar  X 


Meaningful 

Friend 

Accessible 

Model 

Relevant  to  Hawthorn 
Best  discussion  section 
Special  Courses, 

Number  of  different  faculty 


21 

17 

7 

8 

17 

6 

5 

17 


3.0 
2.4 

1.0 
1.1 
2.0 
0.8 
0.7 
2.4 


N 

24 

25 
7 

15 

21 

6 

9 

21 


Core 


X 
4.8 
5.0 
1.4 
,0. 
.2 
1.2 
.8 
,2 


3. 

4, 


1. 

4, 


^InteT'.'»«’tion  witn  racuitv  m uw..; 

Streetcar 

Core 

Hat.  Sci.  0/2-  in  0 0 0 0 

Soc.  Sci.  1/2  1/1  1/2  0 000 

Hum.  Stu.  2/4  0 0,  0 

City  . 1/5  0/1  1/4  1/3X00 

0/1  1/3  3/10  0 1 

2/4  2/15  1/2  5/30  2/2 

0 1/5  0 0/3  0 

0/3  1/5  2/3  3/20  0 
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We  see  that  in  almost  every  respect  the  Core  clique,  though  smaller, 
has  more  faculty  contact*  In  the  case  of  accessibility  the  Core 
clique  still  averages  slightly  higher.,  as  it  does  with  respect  to 
staff  named  leader  of  the  students’  Best  Division  section.^  The 
Core  clique  averages  twice  as  many  friends^ , three  times  as  many 
staff  members  with  qualities  the  students  would  like  to  have. 3 

Pursuing  the  comparison  of  the  Ego-chart  data  and  our  more 
detailed  interview  data  one  step  further  we  find  that  there  is  also 
a striking  convergence  in  the  data  on  the  relative  distribution  of 
relationships  among  the  three  Hawthorn  divisions  in  ooth  cliques. 

Ratio,  of  friend  to  all  relationships i by  division  (friend/total) 

SS  NS  HS  Total 
Core  Group  10/34  4/7  3/6  25/47 

Streetcar  Group  13/21  2/7  3/6  18/34 

In  both  groups  the  Social  Science  staff  outweighs  the  other  two 
staffs  put  together  in  total  relationships  and  in  their  share  of 
friends.^  Thus  having  seen  that  our  additional  interview  data  bears 
out  the  findings  from  the  Ego-charts^ » now  let  us  examine  the  de- 
tailed patterning  of  student-faculty  relationships. 


^This  despite  these  Core  students’  tendency  to  name  the 
Colloqulm  Nostrum  as  their  best  section* 

2lf  we  take  "friend"  as  the  equivalent  of  ’!personal",  then 
there  is  a convergence  in  our  data  in  that  the  Core  clique  has  more 
faculty  friends  both  absolutely  and  on  the  average  than  the  Street- 
car clique  does. 

%our  out  of  seven  students  in  the  Streetcar  clique  refuse  to 
name  any  faculty  as  having  qualities  they  would  like  to  have. 

^In  the  interview  data  there  is  a greater  similarity  between 
the  two  groups,  however,  on  the  total  number  of  relationships 
with  the  other  two  staffs  than  there  is  in  the  Ego-chart.  However., 
there  is  a slight  difference  in  that  on  the  Ego-chart  the  Streetcar 
clique  has  an  equal  number  of  personal  relationships  with  both  staffs 
whereas  in  the  interview  data  students  have  only  two  friends  in 
Natural  Science  and  three  in  Humanities . 

^o  small  triumph  for  an  instrvtraent  which  can  be  administered 
in  fifteen  minutes! 
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The  Shapes  of  Consensus  . 

The  five  Core  students  and  the  seven  students 

in  the  following  table: 


Chosen  by  both  cliques 
Chosen  by  several 
from  Core 
from  Streetcar 

Chosen  by  single  Core  member 
Chosen  by  single  Streetcar 


13 


8 


3 

6 

J, 

25 


1 

4 

JL 

16 


0 

2 

2 

-0 

6 


0 

0 

J. 

3 


tS?,S .T.a2S  bS  ~i~> 

this  is  alrLdy  a sign  of  an  abiding  agreement  among  Hawthorn 
among  this  is  aireaay  k rf  members.  This  convergence 

;«!s:  r.u5 

Streetcar  clique,  so  varied  in  academic  interests,  little  overlap 
among  the  selections  made  by  its  membeiLS-s- 

, . 1 It  the  end  of  this  senior  year,  (an 

lessors  who  meant  most’aLess  those  who  had  qualities 

friends,  those  to  whom  he  had  most  access,  v^yfhnrr)  the  kind  of 

redlhe’scudent^s  best^dis^.sion  secrion. 
those  who  gave  him  special  courses.  \ 

Still  of  1 , „ _f  poutses  in  which  the  staff  member  was  offi- 

staff  members  selected  by  both  cliques,  ° * seven  staff 

mLrerl:“a  s^nglfsti^^^^^  f-  the  remaining,  unchosen 

members  of  the  Havjthorn  staff. 
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Between  Group  Agreement 

Thirteen  staff  members  arc  chosen  by  both  cliques-  the  focus 
of  thirty-six  choices  by  members  of  the  Core  group  and  of ^ twenty- 
six  choices  by  the  Streetcar  clique,  examining  not  trait  ay  trait 
but  the  patterning  of  all  traits  attributed  to  each  staff  ^ 

find  that  there  is  substantial  agreement  between  the  two  cliques  on 
six  of  the  staff  members,  substantial  disagreement  on  the  other 
seven. 1 In  both  cliques  more  choices  go  to  staff  members  about  whom 
there  is  substantial  agreement  than  to  those  whose  role  is  per- 
ceived differently  by  the  members  of  the  two  cliques . 


The  pattern  of  agreement  looks  like  this 


.3 


Hawthorn  Best  Special 

Meaningful  Friend  Accessible  Model  Builder  Discussion  Course 


551 

552 

553 
NSl 
SSA 
HSl 


+ 

+ 

.+ 

.+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

? 

7 

+ 

7 

V 

0 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

7 

0 


0 

0 

? 

7 

7 

7 


+ * both  assert,  0 » both  deny,  ? * one  asserts,  other  denies 

Six  staff  members  then  are  perceived  by  members  of  both  cliques  as 
meaningfu^u.  as  friends , as  models  and  as  making  Hawthorn  what  it  i . 
Three  of  them  are  also  agreed  by  members  of  both  cliques  to  e e 
leaders  of  the  best  discussion  they  have  had,  two  as  most 
to  members  of  both  cliques,  one  as  accessible  to  neither  clique.  Four 

of  them  have  given  special  courses  to  members  of  one  clique  or  another. 

\ . * 

%ie  average  official  salience  of  the  first  six  is  3.50,  of  the 
last  seven  2.57. 


Thirteen  staff  members 
Selected  by  both 

number  of  choices  36/13 
substantial  agreement  26/ 6 
substantial  disagreement  10/7 


Core 


X 

3.00 

4.33 

1.42 


Streetcar 

X 

26/13  2.00 

15/6'  2.50 

11/7  1.57 


%e  count  as  agreement  (+)  when  at  least  one  member  of  each  clique 
asserts  for  a given  professor  the  existence  of  a trait.  The  complete 
data  on  these  two  cliques'  selection  of  staff  members  on  these  seven 
attributes  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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Ihest  fix  fluff  ntabcrfl  fom  the  nucltufl  of  thtio  cllquofl'  role* 
tioathlpfl  to  the  Hawthorn  flUff.^  Thoflo  Atudentfl  have  flolid  links  to 
tnch  of  tht  fluffs.  They  have  close  personel  reletlonshlps  with  psopls 
soae  of  whose  cherecterlstlcs  they  %Nmld  like  to  have.  Still  furthtr» 
they  have  found  not  only  personal  relevance  and  fritadahip  hut  they 
are  in  friendly  conuct  with  people  who  are  institutionally  relevant* 
those  who  sake  Hawthorn  the  place  it  is  and  hence  presuMbly  are  priiie 
■ediators  between  college  and  student*  priae  guides  as  to  the  inten* 
tions  and  effective  capacity  of  the  institution  itself*  its  ability  to 
deliver  the  goods. 
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DTB  p:  Mcaoinad.  Pritad,  Accmb,  Modal,  flx  lUwchora  laildar,  S>  Boat  Saetioe, 
C*  Spacial  Couraa 

B kaa  attributa,  0*  doaa  aet  hava  attrlbuta 

B 1*  firat  oaa  aaaad,  aalactad  tharaaftar,  3>  caaa  aa  an  aftartltbaghc,  4*  ia(ptttad 
trait  la  aaothar  of  tha  aiaa  faculty  quaatioaa,  S*  aot  lafutad  tha  trait 


Thus  students  in  both  cliques  can  be  thought  of  as  having  achiev* 
ed  not  only  a niche  in  a particular  student  worlds  but  that  very  clique 
■enbership  brings  with  it  meaningful  protection  in  each  sector  of  the 
strange  world  of  Academe  (remember  that  most  of  these  students  are  the 
first  in  their  fasdlies  to  go  to  college)  and  the  assurance  of  dasir- 
abla  and  friendly  personal  relationships  with  professors  who  are  after 
all  the  rulers  of  Hawthorn. 


As  we  shall  see  later,  four  of  the  six  form  the  nucleus  of  stu* 
dent-faculty  relationships  at  Hawthorn. 
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Members  ot  the  two  cll<^ues  both  select  seven  edditionel  staff 
members  but  don't  agree  on  the  roles  assigned  each  of  them.  The 
pattern  of  disagreement  looks  like  this: 


Meaningful 

HS2  + 

555  + 

556  ? 

557  ? 

NS2  + 

HS3  ? 

558  0 


Friend  Accessible  Model 


+ ? ? 

? ? ? 

? ? 0 

? 0 0 

0 0 0 

? 0 0 

? 0 0 


Hawthorn  Best  Special 
luilder  Discussion  Course 
? 0 0 

0 0 0 

? 0 + 

0 ? + 

0 0 0 

? 0 0 


+ » both  assert,  0 * both  deny,  ? = one  asserts,  other  denies 

It  is  ’.clear  that,  though  there  is  at  least  one  area  of  positive 
agreement  for  all  but  two  of  these  seven  staff  members,  their  total 
of  seven  agreements  is  a far  cry  from  the  twenty-nine  agreements 
amassed  by  the  first  six.  But  although  these  staff  members  are  not 
all-purpose  giants  like  their  first  colleagues,  some  are  Important 
not  only  in  being  selected  by  both  cliques  but  in  their  OT^n  right. 
They  are  important  either  to  a single  student  like  the  three  staff 
members  who  are  named  as  the  most  meaningful  staff  member,  or  their 
importance  lies  in  a single  function  like  the  staff  member  whom  four 
of" the  seven  students  of  the  Streetcar  clique  see  as  a Hawthorn 
builder,  a distinction  unacknowledged  among  the  Core  group,  though 
two  of  them  are  willing  to  call  him  friend.  These  staff  members 
importance  seldom  derives  from  their  personal  qualities  being  con- 
sidered desirable  by  the  students,  perhaps  because  these  are  rela- 
tively unnoticed,  given  these  professors'  inaccessibility. 


Their  personal  qualities  may  not  be  considered  desirable  by 
students,  but  two  staff  members'  professional  qualities  are  acknow* 
ledged  by  members  of  both  cliques  who  have  sought  them  out  for 
special  courses.  Twice?,  as  many  agreed-on  staff  members  have 
given  special  courses  but  these  professors'  particular  courses  did 
not  attract  members  of  both  cliques  although  there  is  consensus  on 
their  outstanding  professional  competence  in  official  courses. 


We  would  expect  to  find  consensus  about  staff  members  in  a 


^Note  that  only  three  members  of  the  Streetcar  clique  agree 
to  designate  any  Hawthorn  staff  member  as  having  desirable  charac 
teristics. 
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small  college  and  a large  Streetcar  college  to  be  characterized 
by  its  students  scattering  their  choices  among  the  huge  staffs 
which  serve  them.  The  only  convergence  we  Would  expect  ‘here  would 
be  from  student  upper  classmen  selecting  professors  in  their 
major  field.  Here  we  have  seniors  with  widely  differing  majors 
showing  the  convergence  typical  of  the  small  college. 


Among  the  thirteen  staff  members  chosen  by  both  cliques  we  find 
the  following  distribution  of  tr.aits; 


Meaningful 


Friend  Access  Model 


Hawthorn  Pest  Special 

Builder  Discussion  Courses 


12  12  3 8 9 6 7 

The  vast  majority  of  “'consensus'’  staff  members^  are  asserted  to  be 
meaningful  and  to  be  friends.  Only  in  designating  leaders  of  the 
students'  best  discussions  do  the  members  of  the  cliques  we  are 
examining  not  point  to  a majority  of  the  consensus  group. 


We  will  first  examine  the  patterning  of  choices  among  staff 
members  of  the  three  Hawthorn  divisions.  Precise  consensus  on  spe~ 
cific  attributes  of  specific  divisions'  people  look  this  way: 


CONSENSUS  ON  SPECIFIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THIRTEEN  STAFF 
MEMBERS  CHOSEN  BY  TWO  CLIQUES,  BY  DIVISION 

Hawthorn  Best  Special 
N Meaningful  Friend  Access  Model  Builder  Discus.  Courses 


Soc.  Sci.  8 5 

Nat.  Sci.  2 2 

Humanities  3 2 

13  9 


4 14 

1 1 1 

ill 

7 2 6 


4 

1 

1 

6 


3 

0 

0 

3 


2 

0 

0 

2 


We  see  that  the  Social  Science  division  accounts  for  most  of  the 
consensus,  overwhelmingly  so  as  models  and  Hawthorn  builders, 
exclusively  so  in  the  two  teaching  roles.  This  could  be  interpreted 
as  pointing  to  the  nuclear  role  of  that  st<aff. 


i.e.,  Hawthorn  staff  members  chosen  by  members  of  both  cliques. 


) 

ERIC 
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Tntal  Consensus^!  Tbpre  are  two  ways  to  ag.re^ 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  only  positive  consensus,  that 

teen  staff  nenbers  taken  together. 


r ^ n ^v,o  hhlrteen  faculty  nenbers  chosen  by  both 

cliques  (+  - both  agree  trait  present;  ? - disagree  aoou 
0 ® both  agree  trait  is  absent) 


Meaning! 
ful  i 

Friend 

1 

Access  1 

Model 

,±_  0 n 1 

Haxvth.  •*  -Best.- 
Riiild.  j Disc.  C 
a.  ? n 1 + ? 0 

Soc.Sci. 
(N  * 8) 

■+'?.oT 
5 T 

2 

l\ 

+ ? 0 _ 
4 

4 

0_ 

+ ? 0 
1 

5 

2 

+ ; U 

4 \ 

1 

3I 

1 

3 

3 ! 

3 j 
2 

NatTsciH 
(N  - 2) 

”1 
1 ® 

0 ' 

1 

i ^ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

”1 

0 

ij 

1 

0 

1 l__ 

0 

0 

2__ 

iHun.  Stu.' 
(N  = 3) 

1 ^ * 
2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 0__ 

0 

1 

2 

"I  1 
1 

L 

1 ~ 

2 ' 
1 0_ 

fo  ' 

0 

3_. 

Total 
(H  ■ 13) 

19 

3 

J l_ 

It 

5 

1 i_ 

\1 

6 

5 

6 

2 

5 

\T-  ” 

3 

1 4_ 

3 

3 

7 

Spec. 

^.ourse  Total 
+ ? 0 - ? 0- 


23 


19 


111 


0 


0 


6 


35 


27 


20 


91 


The  Social  Scientists- furnish 

rgrUfntf  - --  - 

perform  or  not  to  perform. 


Vrnement  on  possession  of  a trait  plus  agreement  on  absence  of 


SSI  SS2  SS3  NSl  SSA  HSl  HS2  SS5  SS6  SS7  NS2  HS3  SS8 

54454  5 2213524 

We  see  that  although  Social  Scientists  provoked  the  most  contro 
versy,  and  SS6  was  the  least  agreed  on  of  all  thirteen  professors, 
the  Hunanities  is  most  controversial  despite  haying  one  nenber  on 
whon  both  cliques  completely  agree.  Natural  Science  shews  the 
sharpest  agreement  though  one  total  agreement  is  wholly  positive, 
the  other  is  almost  wholly  negative. 

For  the  thirteen  staff  nenbers  selected  by  nenbers  of  both 
cliques  on  the  five  characteristics  which  are  open  to  all  staff 
members---  we  find  an  actual  agreement  of  forty-six  out  of  a maximum 
possible  agreem.ent  of  sixty-five  (5x13). 1 Clearly  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement.  The  consensus  is  not  uniform  with  regard  to 
each  of  the  five  traits.  The  strongest  consensus  is  on  who  is  or 
is  not  a model  11/13,  the  weakest  on  who  is  a friend  or  not  8/13. 
There  is  substantial  agreement  on  who  is  m.canihgful  and  viho  does 
and  does  riot  make  Hawthorn  the  place  it  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
oiily  five  out  of  the  thirteen  faculty  are  jointly  considered  not 
to  be  accessible  and  two  to  be  accessible. 


Broad  Concensus.  Inclusiveness 

The  Core  group,  though  less  numerous,  chooses  consensus  staff 
substantially  more  often  than  does  the  Streetcar  group  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  chart; 


Meanin(^ful 

Friend 

Access 

Model 

Hawth. 

Build. 

Best 

Disc. 

Special 

Courses 

* • ' w 

CoT^  ■■  22 

23 

7 

14 

20 

4 

• 5 

street- 
car 17 

14 

6 

8 

15 

5 

4 

Only  in  the  cases  of  HS2  and  SS8  do  fewer  members  of  the  Core 
select  a given  staff  member  than  do  members  of  the  Streetcar 
while  the  latter  group  is  more  reticent  on  seven  staff  members  (SS2, 
NSl,  SS3,  SS4,  HSl,  SS5  and  SS6). 


^Agreement  on  existence  of  a trait  plus  agreement  on  absence 
of  a trait 
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'^his  could  be  interpreted  as  a sign  of  the  Core's  greater 
actual  contact  as  well  as  a sign  of  its  greater 

ledpe  a variety  of  relationships  (particularly  friendship)  with  the 
staff.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  five  nerabors  of  the  Core  have  made 
a liberal  change  of  curriculum  could  also  be  an  argument  for  this 
group  being  particularly  susceptible  to  Hawthorn  and  Hawthorn  s 

staff. ^ 

Within  Group  Af*reement:  Variety  Within 

. Our  analysis  so  far  showed  that  nany  of  the  sane  professors 
were  selected  by  nenbers  of  the  Core  group  and  nenbers  of  the  Street- 
car group,  who  often  agreed  on  assigning  these  individuals  a “^ber 
of  specific  qualities.  What  about  the  tvjeive  professors  they  did 

not  agree  on? 

Five  are  selected  by  more  than  one  member  of  either  clique. 

Three  Core  clique  members  select  one,  SS9,  but  point  to  only  one 
sector  of  activities,  teaching c Two  have  had  him  for  special  courses, 
one  thinks  he  is  a fine  discussion  leader. 


Lone  Choices 

We  repeatedly  gave  the  student  occasion  to  talk  about  staff. 
In  addition  we  did  not  put  all  the  questions  on  professors  intone 
section,  but  took  care  to  disperse  then  throughout  the  interview,, 
seeking  rather  to  give  the  student  fresh  concerts 
discuss  staff.  It  would  seen  odd  indeed  if  all  nenbers  ® 

powerful  or  valued  a clique  United  their  Inclusion  of  staff  to 
those  relevant  to  some  other  clique  member. 


An  additional  seven  staff  members  are  each  selected  by  a 
single  student,  six  by  three  members  of  the  Core  clique  ^^bo  each 
add  two  professors  to  the  pool;  one  student  names  his  two  (NS5 
and  NS6)  as  friends;  another  sees  one  (SS12)  as  personally  meani  g 
ful,  another  (SS13)  as  having  given  him  a special  course;  the  last 
student  remembers  his  long-gone  first  year  teacher  (SS14)  as  mean- 
ingful to  him  and  (SS15)  as  having  taught  him  a special  course* 


^In  the  Core  clique,  but  not  in  the  Streetcar  clique ^ the 
total  number  of  staff  members  chosen  by  each  student  corresponds 
to  his  sociometric  status;  i.e.,  the  more  popular  the  student  with 
his  fellows,  the  more  staff  members  he  chooses.  In  both  cliques, 
markedly  so  in  the  Streetcar  clique,  Jewish  students  choose^the 
most  staff  members,  in  the  Core  clique  each  chooses  ten,  while  the 
line  Jew  in  the  Streetcar  clique  chooses  nine,  the  next  highest 
number  chosen  there  being  six.  The  number  of  choices  made  does  not 
seem  to  relate  to  parents'  education,  entrance  test  scores  or  to 

academic  record. 
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The  single  nenber  of  the  Streetcar  clique  who  lonehandedly  adds 
a professor  sees  SS16  as  a friend.  Thus  the  seven  professors 
recalled  by  a single  student  are  each  recalled  under  a single 
rubric,  three  as  friends,  two  as  having  been  personally  neaningful, 
two  as  having  given  that  student  a special  course. 

It  is  striking  that  none  of  the  four  students  consider  any  of 
the  seven  professors  they  add  to  their  cliques'  resources  as  model 
or  as  a Hawthorn  Builder,  or  at  least  discussion  leader  - roles 
which  nay  require  more  substantial  interpersonal  validation  than 
others  we've  considered. 

Non-Hawthorn  Presence 

Eighteen  City  professors  are  included  by  students  of  tne  two 
cliques  when  they  speak  of  student-f acuity  relations.  Using  the 

sane  set  of  questions  for  all 
faculty  reduces  the  nunber  of 
Hawthorn  staff  selected  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-three  •- 
and  slightly  modifies  the 
consensus  between  the  two 
cliques.^  Thus  agreement  on 
three  of  the  thirteen  profes- 
sors selected  by  members  of 
both  cliques  depended  on  their 
specific  Hawthorn  contribution 
and  we  no  longer  have  a major- 
ity of  staff  agreed  on  (13/25). 
Still  there  remains  an  obvious 

difference  between  the  students'  response  to  Hawthorn  staff  and  to 
their  City  professors.  The  students’  selection  of  fifteen  Hawthorn 
staff  is  backed  up  by  his  peers,  only  once  is  this  the  case  for  a 

City  professor. 


CONSENSUS  IN  SELECTION  OF  STAFF 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  TWO  CLIQUES 


‘Hawthorn^  City 


iChosen  by  both  cliques 
•chosen  by  several 

' 10  1 

0 

from  Core 

2 

1 

from  Streetcar 

3 

0 

Chosen  by  single  Core 

5 

7 

Chosen  by  single 

k 

Streetcar 

i -3 

10 

! 23 

18 

) 


^Questions  on  Accessibility,  being  a Hawthorn  builder  and  taking 
awthorn  special  courses  specifically  direct  the  student's  attention 
D the  Hawthorn  staff.  The  other  four  questions  allow  the  student  to 
peak  of  any  faculty  member,  particularly  question  81-  If  you 
bout  the  faculty  members  you've  had  contact  with  at  Hawthorn  or  in  LA, 
ho  are  the  ones  that  have  meant  something  to  you?" 


^The  two  professors  excluded  by  our  using  only  these  four  ques- 
tions are  each  selected  by  a different  student  in  the  Core  clique. 

Two  of  the  three  professors  who  are  excluded  from  being  ° ® 

of  consensus  between  the  two  cliques  nenber s of  )ot  c ques 

special  courses  and  each  V7as  a neaningful  friend  to  a particular  stu- 
dent in  each  clique  but  irrelevant  to  the  other  clique.-  The  last  was 
a Hawthorn  Builder  for  a student  in  the  Streetcar  clique,  a neaningful 
friend  to  a student  in  the  Core  clique. 
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We  find  the  widest  scatter  when  the  students  mention  their 
City  professors.  We  have  elsewhere  noted  many  Hawthorn  students, 
particularly  upper  classmen,  as  heavily  engaged  In  one  or  other 
academic  m.ajor.  Students  In  our  two  cliques  show  In  their  Ego- 
chart  that  they  are  Indeed  members  of  both  vjorlds , City  and 
Hawthorn. 


I^at  is  surprising  is  that  given  their  frequent  and  voca- 
tionally relevant  contact  with  City  staff,  how  the  Hawthorn  staff, 
usually  met  in  the  less  prestigious  roles  of  teachers  of  class- 

men,  keeps  its  clientele’s  respect  and  loyalty.  Only  one  City  staf 
member  is  mentioned  twice,  both  by  members  of  the  same  clique.  He 
is  an  LA  professor  who  is  prominent  on  City  University  s student 

faculty  council. 

Here,  as  in  the  Ego-charts,  we  see  that  the  Streetcar  clique 
is  more  in  contact  with  City  than  with  any  Hawthorn  staff  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Core  clique  -who  are  in  as  much  contact  with 
two  of  the  Hawthorn  staff  as  X7lth  City.  All  Core  students  select 
at  least  one  City  professor,  but  two  of  the  Streetcar  clique  ment  on 
no  City  professor  at  all,  one  of  them  saying  ' I don  t have  much 
contact  with  U after  class."  He  is  the  same  student  who  mentions 
nine  Hawthorn  staff  members,  three  as  friends. 

The  students’  contact  with  City  staff  is  not  trivial.  We  find 
the  two  cliques  distributing  their  choices  in  the  following  way: 


Core 

Streetcar 


Meaningful  Friendly  Model  Best  Discussion  M 

8 3 2 0 S 

9 2 3 0 10 


All  but  one  of  the  ten  City  staff  are  mentioned  as  meaningful 
by  the  Streetcar  clique;  two  of  them  Indeed  are  singled  out  as  most 
meaningful.  Three  Streetcar  students  select  City  staff  as  models. 
One  member  of  the  Streetcar  clique  mentions  only  City  staff  when 
asked  who  is  meaningful  and  who  on  the  staff  has  quaxitles  he  would 
like  to  have.  Another  student  mentions  as  meaningful  a young 
history  teacher  he  had  as  a sophomore  but  whose  name  he  cannot 

recall. 


All  eight  of  the  City  staff  members  selected  by  members  of  the 
Core  clique  are  thought  of  as  meaningful,  one  is  most  meaningful. 
Three  are  seen  as  friendly.  Thus,  as  in  the  Ego-chart,  though 
Streetcar  students  have  more  contact  with  City  professors,  the  ore 
students  shade  them  in  having  friendly  relations  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand.  Streetcar  students  more  often  select  City  professors  as 
models  than  do  Core  students,  only  one  of  whom  selects  any  City  pro- 
fessor as  model. 


We  have  examined  in  some  detail  the  reactions  of  ishe  two  cliques 
toward  the  staff.  Let  us  now  consider  the  whole  set  of  questions 
probing  each  student's  relationships  to  his  teachers  as  he  reviews 

his  college  career. 
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BASIC  FACULTY  DATA  (HAI^TIIORN  STAFFS  km  CITY  FACULTY) 
FROM  SENIOR  INTERVIEWS,  1963  (N=149) 
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Natural 

Science 

Social 
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(0  V) 
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WTiat  faculty  memberG  have  meant  (1st) 
something  to  you?  (others) 

N "Z. 

35  25 

58  18  ; 

N % 
91  65 

191  58 

N % 

15  11 

59  18 

%.  : 
0 
0 

X 

0 

0 

N 

141 

331 

Who  on  the  Hawthorn  faculty  would  you 
say  ie<ally  makes  Hawthorn  the  (1st) 
sort  of  place  it  is?  (others) 

19  14 

36  17 

84  60 
123  60 

31  22 
39  18 

i 

04 

02 

0 

0 

140 

214 

Do  you  feel  that  you  have  made 
friends  with  any  of  the  faculty  (1st) 
members?  Who?  (others) 

1 

19  19 

29  18 

70  68 

100  64 

9 09 
15  10 

03 

0 

02 

05 

103 

157 

1 1 
\^ho  is  the  Hawthorn  faculty  member 
with  whom  you’ve  had  most  con-  (1st) 
tact  outside  of  class?  (others) 

28  21 
3 09 

93  69 

25  71 

11  08 
5 11 

c 

0 

0 

03 

1 

1 

132 

i 35 

1 

1 



Are  there  any  faculty  members  who 
have  some  qualities  you  \70uld  (1st) 

like  to  have?  (others) 

30  23 

23  17 

59  46 

79  58 

18  14 

24  18 

1 

04 

0 

1 

13 

05 

128 

137 

What  was  the  best  discussion  section 
you  were  every  in? 

15  10 

75  52 

i 

1 

20  14  I 22 

02 

144 

Have  you  ever  taken  a Hawthorn  special 
course,  tutorial,  civilization  (1st) 
and  the  like?  (others) 

6 10 
2 06 

47  80 
20  61 

5 08 
7 21 

1 02 
03 

0 

09 

59 

33 

Did  you  work  with  anyone  in  picking 
your  topic  (for  senior  essay?)  (47 
answered  question  “Not  appropriate”) 

1 

1 

! 

! 7 15 

26  55 

11  23 

! 02 

04 

1 47 

1 

Has  anybody  on  the  faculty  c?.f footed 
your  thinking  about  what  you  want  to 
do  when  you  finish?  Name. 

1 

i 

i 

5 10 

26  51 

4 08 

1 

1 

10 

22 

1 

51 

Who  helped  you  decide  where  to  go  (to 
grad  school?)  (50  answered  question 
’’not  appropriate’’) 

2 11 
J 

9 47 

1 05 

11 

26 

19 

i 

J 


GENERAL  RECAPITULATION  OF  FACULTY  SERVICE 


The  data  for  this  table  comes  from  interviews  with  one  hundred  fifty- 
one  students  who  came  to  Hawthorn  either  in  the  Fall  of  1959  or  Spring  of 
1960  and  who  were  still  at  City  in  the  Spring  of  1963,  though  not  neces- 
sarily at  Hawthorn^,  and  who  were  willing  to  bi  interviewed. 


A third  of  these  students  are  not  yet  fully  in  their  senior  year  and 
are  hence  still  in  active  contact  with  the  Humanities  staff.  The  students 
had  a fourth  semester  in  Natural  Science  and  only  throe  iv.  Humanities  and 

Social  Science. 


In  as  much  as  we  are  concerned  with  faculty's  part  in  the  Hav/thorn  ^ 
process  we  inserted  ten  questions  about  faculty  in  the  Spring  Interview. 
These  questions  were  inserted  in  different  portions  of  the  interviews 
and  came  up  in  different  contexts.  The  students  were  not  given  a list 
of  names  to  refresh  their  memories . We  probed  for  more  names  by  asking 
"anyone  else?".  In  coding  the  replies  we  took  special  notice  of  the  first 
person  named  3,  for  some  questions  we  allowed  another  name,  in  others  for 
two  more,  in  others  for  five  more.  We  also  did  not  count  a faculty  mem- 
ber when  we  got  a derogatory  remark  (since  here  we  are  exploring^ positive 
contributions).  I'Jhen  a person  said  "all  of  the  Hawthorn  faculty",  it 
was  so  recorded ^ if  when  pressed  he  refused  to  be  specific  we  made  a note 
of  it.’  when  he  mentioned  "the  faculty"  unless  the  question  was  specifi- 
cally ^aimed  at  Hawthorn  we  coded  it  faculty  (Hawthorn  and  City);  when  we 
came  across  an  unknown  name  we  looked  up  the  relevant  department,  then 
the  City  University’s  telephone  directory.  If  the  person  was  still  not 
identified  we  made  further  inquiries.  If  we  could  not  unearth  the  person 
then  we  coded  the  response  non-faculty. 


^We  interviewed  fifteen  students  who  after  having  entered  at 
Hawthorn  in  due  tine  transferred  to  Education  or  Business  Administration, 
all  but  four  had  three  semesters  of  Hum.anities,  one  had  only  two  semesters 

of  Humanities. 

^Three  additional  cuestions  are  included  here,  thou^not  reported  on 
earlier  because  relatively  few  students  thought  then  applicable  to  then- 

S0lv^S • 

Has  anybody  on  the  faculty  affected  your  thinking  about  what  you 
want  to  do  when  you  finish?  (only  51  answered) 

\^ho  helped  you  decide  where  to  go  (to  grad  school?)  (50  answered 

question  "not  appropriate") 

Did  you  work  with  anyone  in  picking  your  topic  (for  senior  essay). 

(47  answered  question  "not  appropriate  ) 
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Contact  tn  Routine  and  in  Special  Courses. 


When  students  «ere  esked  about  their  best  tL 

mentioned  Social  Science  staff  members  twice  as  °f ®“  f ..f ® it 

S “hi  0.  .h.  «i».  i...b. ..... 

collo.^uiura  VTliich  no  staff  member  regularly  atten-e^. 

'•i 

Four-fifths  of  the  fifty-nine  students  who  ““h^^ 

mentioned  Social  Science  first  > and  three-fifths  of  the  ^ ° , 

Jf  thif  reference  was  simply  made  by  a student?-  who  was  not  paying  suf 
ficient  attention  to  the  question ^ 

S1W.1, h.ii  .•  tf  ;*""S%S:  Kk  2S  s 

ScienL  siaff  than  from  the  Humanities  staff.  We  have  reason'^to  tnlnk 

that  this  question  may  have  been  interpreted  by  t e ® “ ®"“  refer  to 
:.„tnnt.arad  by  the  staff  member,  that  students  often  did  not  refer  to 

help  they  had  asked  for. 

Other  Services  from  Staff. 

Two- thirds  of  the  students  named  as  their  first  choice  members  of 

two  staffs  combined.  It  is  interescmb  .pj-ef-  The  qame  relation- 

named  members  of  the  non-Hawthorn  City  although  slightly 

ship  holds  for  other  than  first  choices  in  Hawthorn,  although  slightly 

more  non-Hawthorn  City  faculty  are  named. 

men  students  were  asked  who  on  the  f 

TT^ th  outsid^  of  clcss , almost  seven  out  of  ten  stuaencs 
most  contact  with  oatsld  or  , students  named  a natural 

named  a social  scientist  .,,enMoned  a member  of  the 

<>ciGnce  staff  member  and  less  than  one  in  ten  oe ^hat 
science  stc-ri  n analyze  other  than  first  named  we  find  .hat 

rifitcLncf  i;  n::d  ::ven  o^ut  of  - - 

to  members  of  the  non-Hawthorn  City  staff. 


\ 
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The  Social  Science  staff  accounts  for  three  times  as  much  contact  in 
discussing  the  future  than  both  the  Natural  Science  staff  and  the  Human- 
ities staff  put  together,  and  twice  as  much  as  the  non-Hawthorn  City 
faculty.  Fewer  students  reported  being  helped  by  anybody  with  decisions 
about  graduate  school,  but  these  v;ere  again  helped  by  Social  Science 
staff  members  three  times  more  often  than  by  members  of  the  other  two 
staffs  combined,  though  non-Hawthorn  City  faculty  helped  slightly  more 
than  half  as  often. 

When  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have  the  qualities  of  any  faculty 
member  we  find  almost  half  of  the  students  naming  a social  scientist  first; 
almost  a fourth  naming  a natural  scientist,  one  in  seven  naming  a member 
of  the  Humanities  staff,  almost  as  many  as  named  a non-Hawthorn  City  fac- 
ulty member.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  relative  proportions  shift 
somewhat  when  we  examine  allocation  of  other  than  first  mentions.  Social 
Science's  proportion  mounts  to  almost  three-fifths,  Natural  Science  and 
Humanities'  proportion  increases  slightly. 

A crude  interpretation  might  be  that  the  students  are  sensitive  to 
qualities  of  people  even  though  they  may  not  feel  that  they  are  friends 
with  them  or  even  particularly  in  contact. 

When  asked,  "Who  on  the  Hawthorn  faculty  really  makes  Hawthorn  the 
place  it  is?",  three-fifths  of  the  students  named  a Social  Science  staff 
member  first,  this  proportion  held  up  for  other  mentions.  The  salience 
of  the  Social  Science  staff  in  building  Hawthorn  as  a total  institution 
seems  clear. 


We  might  expect  that  this  question  would  be  answered  by  a reference 
to  the  highest-status  figures  in  Hawthorn,  the  visible  wlelders  of  power, 
the  Administrative  Council.^  Actually  we  find  mention  of: 

All  three  members  of  the  Administrative  Council  9 
Two  members  of  Administrative  Council  21 
Single  member  of  Administrative  Council  (often  "&  staff")  53 
Staff  but  no  member  of  Administrative  Council  mentioned  A6 
Unable,  to  distinguish  among  facultj^  5 
Unwilling  to  distinguish  among  faculty  — 5 


Mentions  do  not  seem  to  follow  actual  rank,  or  even  length  of  time  at 
City  or  at  Hawthorn.  Some  few  students  mentioned  staff  members  who  had 
been  at  Hawthorn  for  only  two  years. 


^Two  members  of  the  Administrative  Council  each  took  year-long  Sab- 
baticals during  the  four  years  of  the  students*  experience.  This  may  well 
account  for  the  disproportionately  high  number  of  mentions  of  the  third 
member  of  the  Administrative  Council  who  was  present  four  years  to  their 
three . 
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The  Two  CliguGG^  Share » The  Six  World’s  Share 


/ Does  each  clique  focus  on  a few  professors,  dividing  up  the  staffs’ 

resources  in  time  and  academic  services  of  one  sort  and  another? 

Were  the  resources  of  those  professors  both  cliques  selected  there” 
with  exhausted  so  that  these  men  and  women,  so  important  to  our  Core 
clique  and  our  Streetcar  clique,  become  as  it  were  background  to  other 
clique’s  relationships  with  faculty  or  were  these  staff  members  actors 
in  other  cliques  as  well? 

Our  two  cliques’  share  in  each  of  the  thirteen  staff  members’ 
relationships: 


A.  HIGH  CONSENSUS  CHOICES  (Cliques’  N/Tot 

al) 

Meaningful 

Friend 

Access 

Model 

Hawthorn 

Builder 

SSI 

9/63 

7/51 

4/28 

7/43 

7/55 

SS2 

8/51 

6/46 

2/18 

5/46 

3/46 

SS3 

4/24 

4/17 

1/2 

3/19 

6/64 

NSl 

3/30 

4/31 

2/15 

4/43 

6/44 

SS4 

3/48 

3/40 

1/31 

2/23 

3/47 

HSl 

2/27 

2/21 

0/7 

2/16 

4/27 

B.  JOINT  CHOICES,  BUT  EACH  CLIQUE  SELECTS 
OUT  DIFFERING  ASPECTS  OF  ROLE 

Meaningful 

Friend 

Access 

Model 

Hawthorn 

Builder 

HS2 

" 2/11 

3/8 

1/1 

1/9 

4/40 

SS5 

1/4 

1/6 

1/5 

0/5 

1/5 

SS6 

3/17 

2/11 

1/5 

1/3 

0/3 

SS7 

1/16 

1/12 

0/7 

0/10 

0/16 

NS2 

2/14 

0/4 

0/3 

0/2 

0/4 

HS3 

1/21 

1/13 

0/6 

0/20 

1/16 

SS8 

0/6 

1/6 

0/0 

0/1 

0/1 

It  is  evident,  particularly  of  the  first  six  high  consensus  staff 
members,  that  these  two  cliques  of  able,  active  students  absorbed  a rela“ 
tively  modest  share  of  what  these  staff  members  were  prepared  to  offer 
their  students.  This  is  less  true  of  the  other  seven  professors.  We 
notice  that  accessibility  is  in  shortest  supply. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  teachers  routinely  assigned  to  students  of  the 
class  of  1959,  four  outstanding  professors  are  each  referred  to  by  at 
least  one  third  of  the  students.  Only  eight  of  all  the  students  inter- 
viewed did  not  refer  to  at  least  one  of  the  four.  Nine  other  professors. 


{ ' 
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equally  salient  in  their  official  contact  with  students,  are  scarcely 
referred  to  at  all. 


A professor  may  be  selected  by  a broad  range  of  students  in  his  many 
roles 5 another  may  be  selected  by  a broad  range  of  students  in  one  of  his 
roles,  but  avoided  by  as  many  in  their  discussions  of  another  role.  Still 
another  teacher  may  be  selected  by  a small  group  of  students  in  all  of  his 
roles,  by  another  huge  number  of  students  in  a single  phase  of  the  pro- 
fessorial role. 


Taking  '*'j.ost  meaningful’  as  a key  personal  relationship,  and  best 
discussion  leader''  as  the  key  professional  relationship,  how  do  the  four 
most  selected  professors  distribute  their  services  among  the  six  worlds 
which  make  up  the  Hawthorn  student  body? 


EACH  WORLD'S  SH/\RE  IN  THE  FOUR  MOST  SELECTED  PROFESSORS 


Total 

p 

Total 

S 

Cor.e 

P 

SSI 

18 

27 

4 

8 

SS2 

12 

18 

2 

3 

NSl 

15 

12 

7 

7 

SS4 

22 

29 

10 

13 

Fringe 
2 1 


0 

0 

0 

5 


0 

0 

0 

4 


Old  Boys 
S_ 


3 

1 

2 

1 


4 

2 

2 

2 


Streetcar 

__E 


5 6 

4 5 

4 2 

3 6 


Profes- 
sional 
P S 


2 

1 

2 

2 


3 

2 

1 

2 


Campus 
P S 


4 6 
4 6 
0 0 
2 1 


Only  one  of  them,  SS4,  serves  the  Intellectual  Fringe,  and  another 
NSl  does  not  serve  the  Campus  World.  Both  give  the  lion  share  of  their 
services  to  the  Core  students,  this  is  markedly  less  true  of  SS2  whose 
services  go  to  the  Streetcar  and  to  the  Campus  Worlds.  On^the  whole 
these  outstanding  teachers*  services  are  widely  available. 


The  Pre-eminent  Four 

The  students  seem  willing  to  focus  on  different  aspects  of  the 
teachers'  role  and  have  a high  level  of  agreement  among  themselves  on  par- 
ticular teachers. 


Some  students  select  a teacher  globally-  accept  him  as  teacher, 
friend,  model  and  think  the  institution  turns  around  his  axis.  Another 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  universally  considered  an  excellent  profes- 
sional  but  equally  universally  shunned  as  a model . Another , widely  accepted 
as  a model,  may  not  be  thought  of  as  friendly  or  accessible,  and  may  be 
only  a better  than  average  teacher.  Still  another  may  be  thought  of  as 
crucial  to  the  institution  and  a very  competent  teacher  but  not  be  seen 


^Not  so  with  SS3  whose  services  are  primarily  available  to  the 
Streetcar  World  and  SS7  who  is  overwhelmingly  selected  by  the  Intel- 
lectual Fringe. 


as  particularly  accessible  or  friendly. 


A fev7  are  the  complete  academic  man;  good  teacher  sought  after 
for  special  courses*  accessible  ana  friendly,  central  to  the  institution, 
and  having  desirable  qualities.  One  person,  SSI,  the  most  experienced 
full  time  teacher  in  the  college,  is  outstanding  in  all  these  charac- 
teristics. Another  teacher,  SS2,  rivals  this  first  in  all  of  these 
qualities  except  as  giver  of  special  courses.  Another  two  shine  in 
complementary  parts  of  the  overall  role;  one,  SS4,  being  superb  teacher, 
much  sought  after  for  special  courses,  outstandingly  accessible  and 
friendly  but  much  less  often  selected  as  model.  The  other,  NSl,  is  very 
often  selected  as  model  but  is  not  so  markedly  singled  out  as  an  out- 
standing discussion  leader,  nor  is  he  as  outstandingly  accessible  and 

friendly . ^ 


Now  let  us  examine  these  four  outstanding  teachers  hoping  to 
understand  more  about  their  phenomenal  centrality  as  Hawthorn  teachers.  Did 
each  attract  a huge  contingent,  who  felt  a kinship  with  ham  as  their  co- 
religionist; or  the  person  most  apt  to  understand  their  particular  voca- 
tion, as  the  person  most  interested  in  their  particular  level  of  acti’^ 
vlty  in  Hawthorn?  Did  girls  seek  out  the  prominent  woman  professor  and 

so  on? 


We  checked  through  a sizeable  number  of  variables  for  each  set  of 
students  selecting  a given  professor  along  each  of  three  lines:  as  mean- 
ingful, as  model  and  as  discussion  leader.  Thus  we  would  hope  to  see 
if  a student’s  poverty  led  to  his  recei'C*.ng  short  shrift  from  staff,  or 
whether  a reverse  prejudice  accorded  the  working  class  student  super- 
lative opportunities.  Was  one  staff  member  the  luminary  for  the  gifted 
and  well  trained  student?.,  the  child  of  college  graduates  and  another 
teacher  the  refuge  of  the  low-tester,  the  inner  city  student,  the  one 
from  an  Immigrant  home? 


Was  a professor  meaningful  to  one  group  but  model  to  another  Was 
one  group’s  judgement  of  the  professional  competence  of  an  Individual 
teacher, by  their  selecting  him  as  best  discussion  leader,  not  matched 
by  their  choosing  him  as  personally  meaningful? 

We  also  present  for  each  of  the  four  most  prominent  staff  membfers 
two  sets  of  data.  First  a distribution  of  all  choices  made  of  him  along 
each  of  seven  dimensions : as  personally  meaningful  (P) , as  having 
qualities  the  students  would  like  to  have  Qi) , as  friend  (F) , as  most 


^This  is  a relative  statement  comparing  the  last  two  professors 
to  the  first  two.  NSl  is  friend  to  thirty-one  students  and  accessible 
to  fifteen,  SS4  is  model  for  twenty-three  students. 


accessible  (A),  as  best  discussion  leader  (S)>  as  purveyor  of  special 
courses  (C),  Secondly,  we  give  for  each  of  the  four  staff  members  Jhe 
percentage  of  choices  made  of  him  in  combinations  of  meaningfulness and 
being  selected  as  model-  selected  for  both  = PM,  selected  as  ino^el  but 
not  as  meaningful  MP,  selected  as  meaningful  but  not  as  model  PM,  and 
selected  only  for  institutional  prominence  or  professional  service  - 
HB  and/or  S and/or  C.  Thus  for  each  professor  the  reader  can  compare  J^or 
himself  his  percent  of  the  broad  choice  PM,  and  particularly  of  the  PM 
choice,  a choice  which  means  that  though  the  students  value  him  as  a 
person,  they  show  considerable  reticence  in  wanting  to  be  like  him. 


Thus,  two  professors'  patterns: 


PM 

MP 

PM 

HBSC 

SS4's 

.21 

.05 

.51 

.22 

KSl 

.27 

.29 

.27 

.16 

show  that  while  both  SS4  and  KSl  have  over  a fifth  of  the  students  who 
choose  them  as  both  meaningful  and  as  model,  still  SS4  total  percent  of 
P is  .72  (.21+. 51)  and  of  M is  .26  (.21+. 05)  which  is  only  a third  as  high. 

VJhile  NSl's  total  percentage  of  P is  much  less-  .54  (.27+. 27),  his  percent 
of  M is  twice  as  high  .76  (.27+. 29).  Also  SS4  model  is  associated  with 
his  being  meaningful,  whereas  NSl  has  the  single  model  relationship  with 
.29  of  the  students,  almost  six  times  as  high  a proportion  as  SS4's  .05. 

We  will  now  deal  successively  with  each  of  four  outstanding  pro- 
fessors^,  ordering  them  by  sheer  number  of  students  he  or  she  relates  to. 

) 


^Meaningfulness  very  often  is  found  with  friend  and/or  access.  We 
have  pooled  these..;  thus  P in  this  instance  stands  most  often  for  PFA,  PF 
or  PA,  but  can  also  stand  for  P alone,  F alone  or  more  rarely  A alone. 

This  corresponds  to  a dimension  which  we  examine  more  closely  in  the  sec- 
tion on  quality  of  relationship  to  staff,  where  we  analyze  the  student's 
"best  relationship"  to  the  faculty. 

^Twenty-six  students  select  all  four  of  the  outstanding  professors. 
These  students  tended  to  come  from  good  high  schools,  to  have  college 
educated  parents,  and  to  be  those  who  entered  in  an  academic  curriculum. 
They  were  often  females,  often  active  students  prominent  in  Hawthorn 
Center  life.  Those  who  did  not  choose  all  four  tended  to  deny  that  they 
had  any  friends  in  the  staff,  these  students  did  not  budge  from  whatever 
curriculum  they  entered  in,  and  those  in  education. 
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SSl^  is  particularly  meaningful  to  students  whose  parents  have  a 
middling  education,  to  those  who  do  well  in  school.  He  is  meaningful  to 
women,  to  religious  Catholics,  to  religious  Jews,  but  not  to  less  reli- 
gious Jews  or  to  the  f*©w  who  say  they  have  no  religion.  Spring  entrants 
and  those  planning  on  a business  career  think  him  meaningful, but  not 
engineers.  Students  v;ho  say  they  have  no  friends  on  the  staff  or  who  re- 
fuse to  endow  any  staff  member  with  desirable  qualities  choose  him  rela- 
tively infrequently.  Students,  who  in  their  Freshman  interview  in  the 
Spring  of  1960  singled  him  out,  almost  without  exception  single  him  out 
again  in  Senior  year.^ 

SSI  uniquely  is  taken  as  a model  by  every  kind  of  student  , In  not  a 
single  category  is  he  markedly  low^  He  is  particularly  often  chosen  by 
those  who  are  poor  and  from  blue-collar  families,  by  females  and  by  Jews, 
students  whose  parents  are  college  graduates  and  who  sought  intellectual 
goals,  or  unusual  goals  in  coming  to  college,^  those  from  good  high  schools, 
those  who  came  to  Hawthorn  without  being  officially  invited,  those  who 
came  in  the  Spring  of  1960.  Those  who  began  by  making  poor  grades  as  well 
as  those  who  ended  well  choose  him;  students  in  academic  programs  but  also 
those  interested  in  business  and  engineering.  He  is  a modal  for  the  active 
student,  for  the  student  assistant.  Those  who  choose  him  as  model  beHeve 
they  have  an  impact  on  the  college. 

SSI  is  valued  as  a discussion  leader  by  active  students,  by  those 
who  came  from  a good  high  school  and  by  those  who  do  well  in  school,  by 
females  and  those  from  more  comfortable  homes,  less  so  by  Jews  and  blue- 
collar  students. 
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^As  we  shall  see  later  this  almost  total  fidelity  is  very  unusual, 
even  these  very  prominent  professors  usually  lose  sight  of  some  of  their 
students  in  the  four  years. 

q 

.^oals  defined  as  neither  intellectual  or  vocational^  e.g.  "personal 
development,  serving  mankind,  meeting  new  sorts  of  people " 


SS2^is  chosen  as  meanln^ful^  staff  member  by  blue-collar  students 
and  those  who  are  financially  impoverished,  but  not  by  students  from  a 
very  poor  educational  background.  She  is  often  chosen  by  women  but  by 
no  means  only  by  women.  A Catholic,  she  is  thought  meaningful  particularly 
by  Jews  and  by  less  religious  Protestants,  but  not  by  agnostics  and  atheists; 
students  who  come  to  Hawthorn  on  the.lr  own^,  or  who  came  in  the  Spring 
select  her,  as  do  those  who  are  active  in  student  affairs  and  'those  who 
have  a job  in  the  college.  She  is  meaningful  to  pre~mcds  and  to  students 
who  do  well  in  college. 

SS2  is  outstanding  as  a model.  Chosen  by  poor  and  blue-collar 
students  and  by  those  whose  parents  have  only  grammar  school  or  some  high 
school 5 she  is  a model  for  females,  for  Protestants-  religious  or  not. 

She  is  a model  for  both  those  in  academic  pursuits  and  those  professionally 
concerned  with  education  and  business  administration.  Students  who  do 
well,  who  are  active  in  college  affairs  and  those  who  feel  they  have  made 
an  impact  on  the  college  choose  her  as  model. 

SS2  is  thought  an  outstanding  discussion  leader  by  those  from  a 
good  high  school,  those  who  do  well  academically,  by  females  and  by  those 
who  are  children  of  college  graduates,  but  not  by  those  whose  parents  have 

had  very  little  education,  nor  by  students  who  are  relatively  devout. 

SS4^  is  particularly  meaningful  to  children  of  college  graduates 

but  not  to  poor  students  or  those  from  blue-collar  homes.  He  is  chosen 

by  those  with  exclusively  intellectual  goals  but  less  often  by  those  from 
good  high  schools.  He  is  meaningful  to  those  with  no  religion,  to  reli- 
gious Jews  but  not  to  religious  Catholics.  He  is  meaningful  to  business 
administration  and  education  students,  not  to  engineers.  Those  who  are 
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active  at  the  Hawthorn  Center  and  who  believe  students  made  an  impact  on 
Hawthorn  think  him  a meaningful  person  as  do  those  who  are  earnest  stu- 
dent assistants* 

SSA  is  often  selected  as  a model  by  those  at  Hawthorn  Center  but 
is  much  less  often  a model  than  he  is  chosen  as  meaningful.  He  is  often 
passed  up  as  model  by  the  blue-collar  students,  the  poor,  the  females, 
the  religious  Jews  and  by  those  preparing  for  business.  Nor  is  he  often 
selected  by  those  v;ho  are  loners,  those  saying  they  have  no  friends  on  the 
staff  or  by  those  who  do  well  in  school. 

SS4  as  discussion  leader  is  thought  outstanding  by  those  who 
abandon  an  initial  professional  program  to  enter  an  academic  curriculum, 
but  not  by  those  who  originally  chose  an  academic  program.  Protestants 
think  him  a great  discussion  leader  as  do  those  v;ho  are  active  in  student 
affairs,  and  those  who  seek  relatively  unusual  college  goals. 

NSl^  is  thought  meaningful  by  men,  not  by  women,  by  those  with 
college  educated  parents  but  also  by  those  who  are  financially  impoverished, 
by  those  who,  when  asked  what  they  seek  in  coming  to  college,  select  only 
intellectual  goals.  A Jew,  he  is  meaningful  to  religious  Catholics  but 
not  to  religious  Protestants,  to  agnostics  and  those  with  no  religion. 

The  Spring  students  don’t  select  him.  He  is  often  thought  meaningful  by 
pre-professionals  in  business  administration,  medicine,  and  engineering 
but  not  by  those  in  education.  Those  highly  visible  around  Hawthorn 
Center  think  him  meaningful  as  do  those  holding  jobs  in  the  college.  He 
is  relatively  under-chosen  by  those  with  poor  entrance  scores,  by  those  who 
say  they  have  no  friends  on  the  staff. 

NSl  is  not  taken  as  a model  by  blue-collar  students  or  by  students 
who  are  poor.  He  is  taken  as  model  by  men,  by  religious  Jews  and  by 
religious  Catholics.  Pre-meds  and  engineers  choose  him  as  do  tl^^pse  with 
either  intellectual  or  mixed  (intellectual  and  practical)  goals.*" 

NSl  is  less  outstanding  as  a discussion  leader. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  little  of  a match  there  is  between  the 
background  of  profeosor  and  that  of  students  who  tend  to  select  him. 
Catholics  select  Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics,  etc.  The  discrepancy 
is  particularly  striking  in  the  choice  of  model.  !Hie  students  think 
in  terms  of  discrete  qualities  when  they  answer  this  question,  and 
mention  qualities  they  wish  they  had.  It  is  when  they  speak  of  their 
most  meaningful  Ljieacher  that  they  think  of  the  whole  person.  But 
even  then,  we  find  students  attracted  and  inspired  by  Instructors 
often  of  a completely  different  background  from  their  (Jwn. 
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Core  and  Streetcar  Cliques ' Responses:  Havrbhorn  Builders^ 


The  question  remains  as  to  what  these  students  mean  vj'hen  speak 

of  someone  as  "really  making  Hawthorn  the  sort  of  plase  it  is."  These 
two  groups  of  students  have  such  broadly  different  experience  with  Haw- 
thorn and  with  City  University  that  they  probably  differ  in  their  sense 
of  the  institution  and  of  v^hat  type  of  action  brings  it  to  life,  steadies 

it  in  its  development. 

But  just  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  First  the  Core  group  v^hich 
is  most  broadly  in  contact  both  with  students  deeply  involved  in  Haw- 
thorn  student  affairs  and  with  University  student  activities  and  indeed, 
through  NSA,  with  colleges  everyv^here. 

We  will  order  our  responses  starting  v^ith  those  who  give  the ^ 
clearest  behavioral  sign  of  knowing  the  academic  side  of  the  institution, 
accomplishment  of  its  various  sectors,  something  which  takes  the  ability 
to  perceive  the  different  nuances  of  professors,  departoents  and  colleges, 
and  ending  with  those  whose  burdens  in  various  high  University  offices 
have,  at  least  for  a time,  caused  them  to  lose  their  stride  in  classwork. 

QUESTION:  "VJho  on  the  Havrbhorn  faculty  would  you  say  really  makes 

Hawthorn  the  sort  of  place  it  is?  Why  do  you  say  hun/her? 

ANSWERS: 

84.  "SSI,  NSl,  SS3.  . 

I can  say  about  all  of  them  that  they  have  a signixican  impact 

on  Hawthorn  and  its  student  body.  Not  only  in  ^^specialized  areas, 

but  they  influence  the  college  in  all  aspects. 

84  "SSI  NSJ,  SS3,  SS2,  HSl.  SSI  and  wife,  mainly  for  their  interest  in  stu 
dent^,  their  appreciation  of  people *s  activities  in  wide 
fields.  SS3  for  her  great  capacity  for  work,  her  sympathy  and 
understanding . " 

84.  "NSl,  SS2,  SS4— socially. 

More  people  know  them  regardless  of  whether  they  ve  taken  courses 
from  them  than  any  of  the  other  people.  Also  HSl  is  coming  up  now 

that  SS4  has  left." 

84.  "Let  me  see. now.  I wish  SS4  were  here.  He  I vrould  classify  as  mak- 
ing Hawthorn  what  it  really  is.  Also  SS3,  SS2,  SSI,  HSl,  and  SS6. 

(SS4  ?)  I don't  know-“he  V7as  here  when  I first  came  to  Hawthorn. 

When  people  asked  us  who  V7e  la  d at  Hawthorn  we  used  to  describe  hm 
as  one  of  the  types  of  teachers  here.  (How?)  Oh,  his  Indian  back- 
ground and  his  informal  discussions  with  us  at  Hawthorn  Center. 

(SS3  ?)  Because  she  was  head  of  the  Social  Science  department,  she 
was  the  type  of  person  who  impressed  us  very  much  and  we  were  a little 
in  awe  of  her.  She  grasped  things  so  quickly  and  gave  us  so  many 
types  of  information  it  as  overwhelming.  (SS2?)  Are  we  going  through 
all  these  people?  She's  the  type  of  person  you  instantly  like  when 
you  meet  her.  After  that  you  also  realize  she  was  an  excellent 
teacher  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was  the  second  thing  you  learned. 
Students  who  don't  like  her  like  her  after  they  meet  her. 


(SSIO)  He  seens  to  characterize  the  political,  student-interested, 
social  science  faculty.  NSl,in  somewhat  sane  sense.  He  s in 
Natural  Science  and  atypical  of  his  department  because  he  s student- 
oriented.  And  HS3,  who  projects  the  sort  of  full  professorish 
kind  of  image  that  Humanities  seems  to  project. 


The  Core  Students  note: 

1.  staffs  relatedness:  interest,  appreciation,  sympathy,  understanding, 

informality,  likeableness. 

2.  Public  figures:  well-known,  expressive,  archtype  of  professor, 
the  ideal  image  of  a department  full  professor. 

3.  Impact : broadly  influential  on  students  and  on  college. 

4.  Various  personal  characteristics:  politcally  aware,  capacity  for 
work,  quick  grasp,  well  informed. 

5.  Key  role:  excellent  teacher . 


Now  let  us  hear  from  the  Streetcar  clique  chosen  because  it  is 
marginal  to  Hawthorn  activity  but  which  brings  together  some  very  hard 
working,  bright  students.  We  would  expect  these  students  responses 
to  reflect  their  own  strong  vocational  interests,  their  own  comitmen 

to  learning,  their  day-in  and  day-out  effort  in  ^ 

Again  we  head  our  list  with  those  who  do  well  in  both  academic  milieu 

and  end  with  those  who  do  well  only  in  L.A. 

CTfflSTION*  Who  on  the  Hawthorn  Faculty  would  you  say  really  „ 

QUBSTION.  you  aay  hm/her? 

ANSWERS: 

84.  ’’BS3‘and  certain  other  social  scientists  and  certain  humanistic 
teachers.  Social  Science  is  the  core  of  Hawthori^  and  she  is  the 
Social  Science  ideal  in  teaching . 


84. 


“NSl,  HS2  and  SSll 
They  have  a love  of  knowledge, 
take  it  seriously  and  yet  they 
doing-  dynamic.’* 


It*s  a part  of  them.  They  don’t 
do.  They  make  work-  what  they’re 


04.  ”HS2  has  the  uppermost  hand  in  everything.  SS3  and  NS4  along  with 
him.  [He  was  thinking  of  concrete  power  in  determining  set-up 
and  development  of  the  college.  So  I repeated  the  , 

Those  I mentioned  earlier  as  influencing  me  most,  [question  OIJ . 

HS2  - I should  imagine  he  organized  the  entire  progrm.  From  SS2, 
SS3  and  HSl  is  where  I have  gotten  my  main  idea  of  what  mine  is. 

84.  '^Sl,  SS2,  not  much  faculty  left,  SS4. 

They  sort  of  brought  the  Hawthorn  atmosphere  with  then  and  they 
are  evocative,  is  that  the  word,  they  tell  everyone  about  it-- 
state  views  publicly.  There  are  many  more  who  do  this  too,  i.e., 

SSI  is  a very  good  supporter  of  Hawthorn  too. 

HS2:  The  whole  thing  was  pretty  much  his  idea.  He's  done  ^ 1°^ 
of  traveling  to  find  things  out  that  would  be  important  to  Hawthorn. 

84.  "SSI.  [Anyone  else?]  No.  u «.  4«- 

I think  when  a job  gets  bogged  down,  he  xs  the  one  who  gets  it 

straightened  out.”  [Anything  else?] 


The  Streetcar  students  note: 

1.  Original  team,  those  whose  idea  it  was,  who  organized  the 
program,  those  who  have  remained . 

2.  Examplars!  teachers,  lovers  of  knowledge,  evokers  of  Hawthorn  ethos. 

3.  Power  and  effectiveness:  uppeinost  hand,  makine  work  dynamic,  fixing 
bogged  down  situations. 

4.  Personal  effectiveness:  made  mo  understand  main  Idea,  Influenced  me. 


Those  who  have  power  speak  of  personal  Influence;  those  at  the 
perlphfr;  sSak  of  legitimacy  and  control.  Both  =t>^f  ° 
teaching.  Those  who  are  more  central  speak  of  capacity  for  ’ . ^ 
at  the  periphery  speak  of  making  work  dynamic  as  though  without 
effort  ?rwoul”be  static,  dull.  Those  who  are  student  loaders  speak  of 
stLent-centeredness ; those  who  are  peripheral  speak  of  relevance  to  them 

individually. 


The  peripheral  Streetcar  student  co^ents^abo^^^^  coring^ up  now 

“ Core  fs“apt  to  nano  teaching  staff,  the  peripheral 
^tfeetcar  set  Is  ^re  apt  to  allude  of  the 

ofa;  Hawthorn  builders, arc  teachers. 

It  is  evident  that  there  Is  agreenent  on  orSitatlon 

and  that  Hawthorn  Is  a"soclf.l^noveLnt  to  which  one  bears 

to  be  kept  running  , ^3  complcnentary  understandings, 

C'uSkin:  t^e^ftlf a;d  to  the  political  scene,  as  a 

setting  for  students'  personal  enBarseinentb 

Hawthorn  Student  and  Faculty  Power  in  CUy, University  Sg 

one  of  the  most  ^^®“t°si^t  ^erf  st^rto^riittle 

relationship  is  that  of  power.  A - discipline  problem 

room  for  it  in  a high  acSols  does  not 

which  may  plague  the  el^en  ary  , .g,  partly  due  to  the 

present  itself,  part^  due  to  ^ess  they  want  to.tt.e 

fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  “ ° ® a group.  Should 

instructor  addresses  genEraUy  transfer  to  some 

conflicts  of  any  kind  arise,  a student  ^ ® ^ ^hat  of  a crowd 

other  class,  The  very  f ^^ter^ail  settle  down  in  ephemeral 

Tnf So^rseems  to  reign  over  this  king- 
dom and  behind  the  clock  the  calendar. 

Yet  power  is  a crucial  part  of  ® f ^hf  staSnt^^^ 

is  partly  because  the  faculty  has  prestige.  And,  unlike 

whether  it  is  seen  as  knowledge,  s , least  not  pri- 

other  commodities,  this  is  not  _ put  forth  by  the  student 

marily  with  money).  Something  that  sc^ething.  It 

and  it  is  up  to  f ® ^!t"^:LreTte^s  for-  sale  do  no^ 

can  be  compared  to  a market.  ^ornnnd  from  his  buyer  the  perfor- 

have  a price,  and  the  salesman  c ^ object.  The  University, 

manoe  of  sertain  acts  in  ^ performances.  That  is,  objects 

indeed,  does  not  deal  ° ^ symbols  of  talents, 

like  degrees,  grades,  University  imparts  to  the  students, 

the  ability,  the  from  the  in- 

The  “®  by  seeing  them  perform',  and  trying  by  vari- 

structors.  How.  Basically  y 

ous  means  to  do  as  they  do.  see  y ^ ^ on  a double  assump- 

think  as  they  thinlc.  Thus  the  faculty  has,that 

tion:  first,  that  the  students  ^ 

they  want  it  ^d  ^ basically  have  what  it  takes  to  get 

it;  second,  that  the  eLosure,  trial  and  error  wiU 

what  the  faculty  has,  and  that  ®^°”  . ’ * perform, 

enable  them  to  develop  their  incipient  abiltiy  to  periorm 
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This  set  of  asstmptions  puts  a great  deal  of  power  in  the  han^  of 
the  faculty.  First,  they  are  allowed  (possibly  obligated)  ® 

students  as  hard  as  they  car, . so  that  their  inchoate  native  ability  will 
develop  into  a polished  disciplined  ability  to  perform.  Second,  as  long 
as  they  haven't  given  the  final  stamp  of  their  approval  on  a student  s 
perfoimance  they  may  (possibly  must)  keep  treati^  him  as  not  having 
what  ^ do  have:  they  remain  supreme  judges  of  the  success  ^is 

effor^uT^  Throughout,  the  goal  pursued  remains  an  intangible,  which  only 
the  cognoscenti  can  appreciate  and  evalmate. 

Yet,  no  natter  how  deeply  this  definition  of  the  power  situation 
is  entrenched  the  sane  assumptions  could  gell  into  a very  differen 
image.  If  the  students  are  basically  endowed  with  what  it  takes  to  be 
able  to  nerform  they  surely  can  exercise  their  capacity,  potential  as  it 
mv  sWlfbe^^y  ju^ing  the  faculty  performance  which  is  presented  to 
Sm  d^y  after  Ly.  And  if  they  are  treated  by  the  faculty  as  not 
having  got  it  yet  they  can  ask  whether  better  faculty  perfomance 
might  not  have  succeeded  in  enlightening  them  earlier.  And  those  ex- 
alted, intangible  goals  which  are  held  high  above  their  reach  mig 
conversely  be  judged  to  be  obscure,  impractical,  inconsis  en  . 
can  see  that  a simple  switch  in  tempo  or  in  attack  alters  Rustically 
the  definition  of  the  situation  in  terms  of  claims,  of  rights  an 
responsibilities  and,  generally,  of  power. 

The  whole  apparatus  of  the  University  as  an  institution,  of  teach= 
ing  as  a profession,  of  public  opinion  in  its  regard  for  educRioR 
tends  to  stabilize  the  first  image;  the  one  which  puts  power  m the 
hands  of  the  faculty.  A certain  uqualitarianism,  ^ 

the  roles  of  consumer  and  spectator  in  our  culture,  the  self  Rsurance 
of  students  coming  from  exceptionally  good  high  schools,  and  the 
spirit  of  anti-intellectualism'in  America  might  be  some  factors 
(admittedly  an  odd  assortment)  which  v;ould  make  possible  a switon 

to  the  other  image. 

How  do  Hawthorn  students  react  to  this  complex  power  situRiR? 

In  order  to  study  this  important  question,  we  shall  listen  again  to 
the  students  from  the  two  cliques.  Streetcar  and  Core,  who 
been  our  guides  up  to  now.  They  are  students  who  have  done  exceptionally 
well,  hence  their  comments  cannot  be  ascribed  to  bitterness  or  " 

iation.  They  are  speaking  of  the  differences  they  found  between  tak- 
ing courses  at  Hawthorn  and  elsewhere  in  the  University. 

^One  is  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  Emperor's  clothes  or  closer  to 
us  of  the  stories  of  brainwashing.  While  a recognition  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  makes  these  allusions  improper,  one  should  recognize  that 
it  does  not  diminish  their  relevance  to  the  power  element  in  vhe  educa- 
tional setting.  Nor  is  the  impact  of  this  factor  of  power  lessened, 

I believe,  by  the  absence  of  the  apparatus  for  restraint  which  may  exist 
in  the  lower  grades.  Rebellion,  the  assertion  by  the  student  of  his 
own  power,  has  little  to  focus  on. 
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By  and  large,  one  finds  indications  of  two  main  attitudes.  One, 
held  by  a minority  of  the  students,  seems  to  contrast  the. 'normal, 
regular  setting  of  the  large  Liberal  Arts  college  v^ith  the  experi- 
mental character  of  Ha^dshorn.  They  may  consider  both  congenial, ^ 
though  different,  or  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  institutional  setting 
which  is  more  organized,  less  full  of  surxxrises,  of  unexpected  de- 
mands (e.g.,  in  Hawthorn  "we  should  be  given  more  background  or  a 
prerequisite").  This  kind  of  student  expects  the  instructors  to 
exercise  power.  Therein  lies  his  own  security. 


The  majority  position  implicitly  uses  Havrbhorn  as  the  norm,  and 
judges  the  rest  of  the  University  by  its  yardstick.  A particularly 
striking  comment  is  that  of  the  student  who  speal^s  of  Hawthorn 
courses  as  "much  more  eclectic,  much  more  disojTganized,  much  more 
interesting,"  A few  questions  later,  he  says  that  LA  has  some  "very 
interesting  courses."  Thus  it  v/ould  appear  that  he  considers  Hawthsorn 
courses  "more  interesting"  inasmuch  as  they  are  "much  more  eclectic, 
more  disorganized.."  This  refers  indirectly  to  the  theme  of  power. 

More  " ■ ’'C;civ  a'*?.  that  "LA  presents  material  to  memorize 

and  recite  back,  self -learning  is  not  emphasized,"  or  that  "papers  in 
LA  are  pretty  structured,  and  I mean  this  in  a detrimental  sense." 
Here,  the  will  of  the  instructor  is  seen  as  detracting  from  the  stu- 
dent's opportunity  to  learn.  Sometimes  the  very  thought  of  the  unequal 
confrontation  between  instructor  and  student  generated  sheer  anger 
and  insulting  comments  ("LA  is  a factory  and  teachers  are  mechanics," 

— even  they  are  not  free;  "they  are  boring,  intellectually  constipated 
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The  more  violent  comments  do  not  come  from  members  of  the  Core 
clique,  but  from  a few  very  articulate  members  of  the  Streetcar  clique. 
The  former  tend  to  take  the  big  University  in  their  stride,  to  use 
what  it  has  to  offer  vrithout  making  too  much  of  .an  issue  of  the  con- 
trast. The  latter,  who  prize  the  more  infrequent  opportunity,  Idiey  are 
given  to  speak  as  intellectual  peers  to  their  Havrthorn  faculty,  gen- 
erally find  it  hard  to  adjust  to  "busy  work"  and  inflexibility. 


We  now  present  f^/daibits  A and  B.  In  Exhibit  A,  a Hawthorn  Senior 
describes  the  position^of  Hawthorn  students  in  LA.  He  is  a Core  mem- 
ber of  Hawthorn,  and  popular  among  students  and  faculty  in  his  LA 
Department . 
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Exhibit  D presents  two  series  of  answers  fron  the  1963  Inter- 
views conducted  among  the  1959  Hawthorn  entrants.  Their  exact  responses 
Will  help  show  mere  clearly  the  complexity  of  their  attitudes  toward  LA 
and  Hawthorn.  Only  after  a careful  perusal  of  these  replies  will  ^ ® 
reader  appreciate  what  the  student  really  feels  about  his  experience  at 

Hawthorn. 


As  a complement  to 
pared  a summary  of  basic 
the  1959  entering  class. 


the  presentation  of  student  views,  we  have  pre- 
information on  the  faculty  members  who  taught 
This  is  found  in  Exhibit  C. 


,) 
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EXHIBIT  A 

A CORE  STUDENT  SPEAKS 

On  Hawthorn  students  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

In  most  ways , when  attending  clasaes  in  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arte  Hawthorn  atude.>ts  ^'hf?^c;urer 

i<i  thev  walk  into  a class,  sit  down,  take  notes  from  uhe  lecturer, 
and  leave.  Indeed,  most  Hawthorn  students-  especially  those  are 
taking  combined  programs  with  other  colleges,  those 

indents,  as  blocks  of  time  to  he  spent  on  the  f 

terms  of  class  participation,  some  people  have  noted 
students  discuss  more  in  their  classes,  than  do  c-^ucial 

(in  those  classes),  but  I don't  think  the  “'"sents 

Paul  S.  noted  that  in  the  TKEP  program,  some  of  the  Hfwbhorn  sttdent 

who  had  been  fairly  quiet  in  Ha:-7thorn  classes,  took  tne  lead  in  dis 
cussions  in  the  TEEP  program,  over  non-Hawthorners* 

On  the  other  hand,  among  those  Hawthorn  students  who  spend 
greater  amounts  of  time  within  the  Hawthorn  College 
probably  are  differences  In  methods  and  attitudes  toward  class 
Ltside  the  College.  It  is  hard  to  know 

among  people  I know,  or  whether  it’s  "r° 

spend  much  time  with  other  Hawthorn  students,  or 

mLt  committed  to  the  "Hawthorn  philosophy  of 

tion  rather  than  separate  courses.  Nevertheless,  the  folio  g 

discussion  refers,  in  general  terms,  to  "“  having 

professionals,  spending  either  extended  time  in  the  Center  or  h g 

extended  contact  with  Hawthorn  professors. 

In  the  f^rst  place,  since  Hawthorn  students  do  not  usually  have 
a pre'cribtd  Ust  ^f  Liberal  Arts  courses  which  they  are  required  to 
take  they  are  freer  in  their  choice  of  those  courses.  For  example, 
t^  fa?t:is  which  go  into  course  selection  are  usually  course  title 
(or  content),  teacher,  time  of  meeting,  place  of  meeting  ® 

Lll  or  basement  of  Old  Main) . When  a student  take 

certain  courses  during  certain  semesters,  most  uo  is 

become  time  and  place  of  meetings,  since  setting  one  s progr^  up 
important  for  job  schedules  and  travel  schedules.  But  when  Is 
not  limited  by  "which"  course  "sjhen"  a student  can  more  easily  make 
a viable  schedule  considering  those  particular  ^ 

Lssors  he  is  interested  in,  and  choosing  from  them  those  which 
best  fit  his  schedule.  Hawthorn  students,  therefore , tend  to  sel -c 
their  L.A.  classes  more  on  the  basis  of  course  content,  and  pro 
fessor7than  do  other  students.  Indeed,  if  certain  professors  are^ 

particularly  prized,  (e.g., in  Polltica  ® kittle 

^ in  History),  students  ha'7e  taken  certain  classes  with  little 

TiiSrd  to  the  particular  subject  covered,  since  no  matter  what 
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.n..rso  is  tau?ht,  the  -professor's  philosophy,  style  and  knowledp.e 
course  is  tau£ht,  tne  Hawthorn  students  select 

Srthet:t:Li':rr^^^^^^^^  ^ader,^hocauy  he  can^explaln 

"„hrt;L  life  H^niife  Social  Science  or  a special  course. 

The  infornatlon  concerning  w^ 

especially  in  liberal  arts,  is  cirru  ..  ..  p.^  students  in 

City  students  pick  up  news  and  school  friends, 

their  classes,  in  Mack  Hall  over  Chase  same 

and  the  like.  The  Hawtho^  ®?fSdUllf  Hawthorn  students  have 
facilities  at  his  disposal.  I"  ^‘^ditlon,  dawtn  spending 

Other  Hawthorn  students  ane  a place  ^nfomation  con- 

enough  time  in  the  Center,  one  is  bonne  books 

ci  .ho  1.  -f « "f  .Pi- 

people  are  carrying  and  reading,  oy  □ -gv  to  ask,  "Who 

?hets,  and  so  forth  « a coirsel" 

knows  someone  who  has  taken  , infcmatlon  is  freely 

If  there  is  anyone  around  who  can  the  Infc^aion^^^^^^^ 

given,  perhaps  even  a used  text  oo  ^ inoortant  informant 

centratlon  is  known,  he  is  as  advisors 

on  his  students  who  have  taken 

often  refer  their  advisees  co  ctnt  information  comes  up 

particular  courses  or  professo  . teach  a riven  course,  and 

kat  a particular  prof  is  the  '>"1^  ,et  similar  ma- 

he's  bad.  Hawthorn  students  f *^®torial  (the^  know  this 

TvefifTernoter^ak:  tre\"o'riaror  the  course,  hut  the  knowledge 
allows  them  to  put  off  taking  the  bad  pro  ) . 

one  factor  which  complicates  t^t^rs 

that  a relevant  factor  in  to  keep  the  infor- 

or  foe  of  Hawthorn  College.  Y ^ ^ ^ whole 

mation  that  one  is  a H™‘horn  student  away  from  a ‘ 

quarter,  and  when  there's  I neutral  reac- 
he knows  almost  nothing  abou  uourtV-Arn  student  in  his  courses, 

tion.  The  first  time  a prof  has  gge?ng  whether  he 

he  seems  to  watch  very  care  ul^.  „^gther  he 

fits  the  sterotype  (that  the  i-  ■ learned  it  all  at  Hawthorn, 

talks  too  much,  whether  he  thinks  ^ profs,  for  whom  I 

etc.  I have  picked  up  this  1"  o^atl^  *'Set^g"i„  classes  ,ilth 
was  their  first  Hawthorner.  f '•  that  profs  who  are 

Hawthomers.  I would  not  make  . ' tltution-  "they  are  taking  away 
known  to  he  antl-Hawtho-  (as  - J'^ney" "they 

fupUcatfoS  co;«es''...:;;i;.)  are'harder  on  Hawthorn  students. 
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but  certainly  the  Hawthorn  stuc!ent  himself  thinks  about  this  as  a 
possibility  when  he  takes  the  class,  or  doesn't  take  it.  Faculty 
members  who  have  recently  come  to  the  University  are  usually  a 
better  bet  to  be  friendly  to  Hawthorn  than  are  those  who  have  been 
here  a Ion?,  time.  (It  might  pay  the  College,  to  the  advantage  of 
its  students,  to  ask  new  U faculty  over  to  get  acquainted-  cer- 
tainly it's  not  done  in  the  LA  collero,  and  seldom  in  LA  ^ep^.rt- 
ments-  having  new  faculty  get  acquainted  with  students  informally 
before  getting  them  in  classes.) 

Hawthorn  students,  probably  because  of  the  greater  informal- 
ity within  the  College  and  the  lesser  sacrosanct  regard  for  the 
bureaucracy,  are  less  hesitant  to  drop  courses  in  the  middle  if 
they  don't  like  them,  or  to  take  incompletes  when  pressure  for 
delivering  final  papers  comes  up.  Hawthorn  students  seen  to 
approach  LA  profs  more  easily  than  do  other  LA  students-  probably 
because  Hawthorn  students  have  more  experiences  being  with  faculty 
This  is  most  true  (and  perhaps  the  distinction  is  only  valid)  in 
introductory  courses.  After  majors  have  been  declared,  LA  stu 
dents  tend  to  spend  much  time  with  their  faculty  advisors,  or 
others  within  their  departments. 


"Is  it  helpful  to  be  In  lA?"  People  In  U do  not  usually  see 
themselves  in  that  college.  Rather  they  are  City  students.  Haw- 
thorn students  likewise  are  City  students  'and  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  thereof".  Often  Hawthorn  students  are  accused  of 
a double  allegiance  to  City  and  to  Hawthorn  (especially  in  student 
activities)  but  once  a student  is  in  a class  (in  LA)  eyeprone 
begins  equal,  and  all's  fair-  and  this  is  open  competition.  This 
question  should  probably  be,  "Is  it  a hindrance  or  a help  to  be  in 
Hawthorn?"  and  that  is  difficult  to  determine  objectively. 
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EXHIBIT  B 


HAWTHORN  AND  LA. 

DUAL  ALLEGIANCE  OR  ElIBATTLED  PARTIALITY? 


A.  Students’  Perception  of  Acadenic  Milieus;  Questions  Series  A 

You  have  all  taken  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Hawthorn, 

26.  Do  you  think  that  Hawthorn  is  pretty  much  like  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  City  or  different  fron  Liberal  Arts  at  City? 

26a.  In  what  way?  (F12) 

30.  What  are  some  of  the  advantap.es  of  taking  Liberal  Arts  classes? 

31.  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  taking  Liberal  Arts 
classes? 


D.  Students*  Response  to  Acadenic  Situation;  Questions  Series  B 

27.  If  you  think  about  all  your  courses  (Liberal  Arts  and  Hawthorn), 
where  would  you  say  you’ve  done  your  best  work?  (S19) 

27a.  Why  is  that? 

28.  Is  there  any  truth  to  the  story  that  Hawthorn  students  get 
different  treatment  at  Liberal  Arts? 

(IF  YES)  28a.  Could  you  tell  ne  a little  about  it? 

(IF  NO.)  28b.  How  cone  the  persistent  runor? 

32.  Where  do  you  really  feel  comfortable,  like  yourself,  in  Lib** 
eral  Arts  classes  or  in  Hawthorn  classes? 

33.  Do  you  find  yourself  responding  as  you  would  in  a Hawthorn 
discussion  when  you  are  in  a Liberal  Arts  class? 

33a.  Can  you  think  of  an  example? 

34.  Do  you  find  yourself  responding  as  a Liberal  Arts  student 
when  you  are  in  the  Hawthorn  class? 

34a.  Can  you  think  of  an  example? 
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Within  each  clique  students  are  ordered  by  their  perfomance 
in  both  milieus,  doing  well  in  LA.  and  in  both  Hawthorn  basic 
courses  and  special  courses  cones  first;  doing  less  than  outstanding 
work  (getting  less  than  10  hours  of  A’s  in  each  given  situation) 
comes  last.  If  there  is  a tie,  then  the  student  most  central  to  the 

clique  is  placed  first. 

CORE  STUDENTS’  PERCEPTION  OF  ACADEMIC  MILIEUS 

CORE  NO.  1;  Excellent  Record  - does  vzell  in  LA.,  does  well 

thorn  basic  and  Hawthorn  special  courses,  has  a point 

average  of  3.6 
SAI4E?  DIFFERENT? 


Quite  different. 

a.Would  you  like  me  to  write  you  a book? 

(No).  I may  yet  write  one.  Hawthorni  more  opportunity  to  say 
what  you  think,  but  must  justify  what  you  say.  At  higher  lev- 
els, 5 and  600-  courses,  (it's)  much  the  same.  Hawthorn  exams 
(are)  more  comprehensive;  test  what  (the)  student  has  learned 
and  how  he's  developed.  LA  less  opportunity  to  become  friendly 
with  faculty  member;  this  refers  to  the  first  and  second  years 
of  college.  Courses  in  LA  (are)  more  well  defined. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

A comparison,  so  you  can  answer  these  questions?  I ve  been 
asked  similar  ones  for  four  years.  A better  appreciation  of 
Hawthorn  education.  Provides  a broader  base  for  better  educa- 
tion. (ae?)  In  my  own  case,  better  contacts  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  than  Hawthorn.  Because  of  my  specialty  area.  This  is  true 
in  my  case,  (but  is)  not  true  for  everyone. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

Some  are  an  awful  waste  of  time,  busy  work.  For  exanpxe, 
the  Introductory  Speech  course  that  I took.  Also  (an)  Ac- 
counting course.  Maybe  they  have  to  teach  Accounting  this 

way.  In  LA  you're  a number.  Here  I'm  a person,  _» 

whoever  that  is.  I'm  surprised  they  don't  tape  this  to 
get  all  of  my  asides. 


CORE  NO.  2: 


Excellent  Record  - does  well  in  LA. , does  well  in  Haw' 
thorn  basic  and  Hawthorn  special  courses,  has  a point 
average  of  3.7 


SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

Different-  in  terns  of  personnel,  contact,  size,  interest  in 
students,  purpose;  we*ve  covered  all  that. 

a.Thc  faculty  is  nuch  note  available  to  the  students  and  Interested 
In  the  students  as  students,  i.e.,  Interested  n t e ® 
thenselves,  not  merely  Interested  in  the  students  _ 

to  their  (the  faculty's)  own  subject  tiatter.  ^ 

ference  in  terns  of  size;  U is  bigger.  There  is  the  difference 
of  purpose-  at  LA  they're  core  Interested  in  their  specifl 
subject,  therefore  it*s  more  specialized  there. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

They  have  good  professors.  If  you  can  get  a course  with  then, 
gooL  It  widens  your  contact,  and  you  nay  want  to  specialize, 
nalor.  Sone  kids  nay  want  to  conpare  the  way  sonething  is 
taught  at  Hawthorn  with  the  more  specialized  approach  at  LA. 


disadvantages? 


Big,  too  big.  Often  taught  by  someone  who  isn't  too  interested 
kudLs  or  often  you  are  in  a class  with  other  students 
who  are  taking  it  because  they  have  to  and  don  t put  out  much 
toward  the  success  of  the  class . Teachers  there  are  more  in- 
clined to  be  bureaucratic,  or  to  be  interested  in  their  own 
csirG6r  rathsr  tha*d  in  ths  studstits# 
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CORE  NO»  3!  Does  poorly  in  LA  and  in  Hawthorn  basics,  does  well 

In  Hawthorn  special  courses,  has  a point  average  of  2.4 

SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

(Respondent  didn’t  want  to  answer,  felt  it  was  repetitious) 
Different. 

a. Hawthorn  has  basic  courses,  not  little  courses  frora  a list. 
Hawthorn  has  better  basic  courses.  (For  example?)  Natural 
Science.  They  have  an  unusual  synthesis  in  basic  courses 
at  Hawthorn.  Hawthorn  has  a smaller  class  size.  The  faculty 
at  Hawthorn  are  generally  more  accessible.  There’s  something 
to  build  on  here;  as  you  progressed,  people  knew  what  you’d 
had  before  and  could  go  on  from  there. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

Our  faculty  doesn’t  know  everything.  There  are  some  bright 
people  In  each  department  whom  one  really  ought  to  have  con- 
tact with.  It's  good  to  have  a major,  a concentration.  It 
gives  you  direction  and  it  helps  you  get  in  graduate  school. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

A lot  of  them  are  awfully  large.  Papers  are  pretty  structured, 
and  I mean  this  in  a detrimental  sense.  (?)  That  is,  you 
don’t  get  a chance  to  work  things  out  that  might  be  interesting. 
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TORE  NO  4-  Does  poorly  in  LA  and  in  Hawthorn  basics,  is  beginning 
^ °rtaL  Hawthorn  special  courses,  has  a point  average 

of  2.6 


SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

a The^discussion  classes,  in  U it's  iuipossme.  You  have  one 
’or  two  who  participate.  The  rest  just  don't.  When  there  are 
only  12  in  a class  (sic:  at  Hawthorn)  it  s kind  o ar 
sit  there  and  not  open  your  mouth. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

I’o  glad  you  asked  that.  An  advantage  of  Hawthorn 

vou  can  t^  U.  You  encounter  different  courses,  classrora 

procedures.  You  can  utilise  the  best  the 

most  qualified  instructors  because  you  don  t have 

Introductory  courses. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

You  have  to  take  Psychology  200  which  Is 

to  repeat  some  of  the  sane  areas  you  covered  at  Hawthorn. 

thorn  does  not  have  a wide  enough  range  “""ou  L^'geJ 
TA  i-horp  Is  no  one  Co  go  to  if  you  need  help.  You  don  t ge 
“ your  instructor  very  well,  especially  in  the  advanced 

classes.  Also,  there  is  no  discussion  class. 


CORE  NO*  5i  Does  poorly  in  lA  and  in  Hawthorn  basics,  and  specials, 
has  a point  average  of  2.4 

SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

Different.  ^ 

a. The  presentation  of  naterial  is  significantly  cifferent, 
especially  in  Natural  Science  where  you  have  no  laboratories 
and  you’re  dealing  with  concepts,  and  this  idea  is  an  excellent 
one,  especially  for  people  not  going  on  into  the  sciences.  You 
find  very  few  classes  in  LA  that  are  sufficiently  small  to 
approximate  the  size  of  the  discussion  groups  at  Hawthorn  and 
the  benefit  of  this  kind  of  program  is  not  found  until  you 
reach  the  graduate  level  of  LA. 

ADViU7TA(2BS  LA? 

You  get  a chance  to  specialize  and  do  laboratory  work  that  s 
not  available  at  Hawthorn.  In  addition,  you  can  take  course 
work  that’s  not  covered  at  Hawthorn. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

In  some  there’s  quite  a bit  of  busy  work  which  can  distract 
you  from  your  Hawthorn  work.  Other  than  that  I see  no 
terrible  disadvantages. 
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STREETCAR  STUDENTS'  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  MILIEUS 


STREETCAR  NO.  1: 


Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  LA,  does  well  in 
Hawthorn  basics  and  specials,  has  a point  average 

of  3.4 


SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

a.Becausrof  the  grades  and  because  no  LA  course  has  ''that  Haw- 
thorn thing"  evident  In  Social  Science  courses.  Outsldu  of 
courts,  tLre  are  the  usual  differences  about  attendance,  and 
sort  of  work.  (Pause)  Hawthorn  Is  nonspecific. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LA? 

You  can  learn  something  In  your  specialty;  really 
learn  anything  In  your  specialty  at  Hawthorn  ^ 

do  10  tutorials.  Infinitely  numerous  numbers  both  ways, 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

disadvantages? 

(There  are)  too  many  classes  such  as  German.  Five  years 
from  now  you'll  not  have  gotten  anything  out  of  It.  it 
(you)  learn  general  things  and  can  manipulate  and  think, 
if  specifics,  have  forgotten. 


STREETCAR  NO.  2:  Excellent  Recordj  does  well  in  LA,  does  well  in 

Hawthorn  basic  and  special  courses,  has  a point 
average  of  3.0 

SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

Completely  different. 

a.LA  is  a factory  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  mechanics.  I m 
talking  about  the  lower  courses,  1-400  levels  are  pretty  much 
the  same.  They  teach  in  a conventional  way;  they’re  boring, 
intellectually  constipated  and  emotionally  too.  Because  they 
go  hand  in  hand.  There’s  hints  of  this  in  Hawthorn,  but 
classes  are  smaller  and  closer  knit;  a more  personal  rela- 
tionship with  teacher,  more  freedom  to  say  what  you  want. 

They  don’t  condemn  you  for  thinking  as  they  do  in  LA.  If  you 
go  out  on  a limb,  you  won’t  get  chopped  down. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

You  work  on  a specialized  level  in  your  field.  This  is  its 
main  advantage,  generally.  You  can  major,  (ae?)  No,  I 
don’t  see  any. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

You  run  against  a lot  of  poor  teachers,  thousands  of  then. 
That’s  the  greatest  disadvantage.  You  run  against  a lot  of 
poor  students  too;  not  nark-wise,  just  attitude-wise.  You 
wouldn’t  believe  it.  (ae?)  No. 


STREETCAR  NO.  3:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  LA,  does  well  in 

■ ~ Hawthorn  basic  and  special  courses,  has  a point 

average  of  3.8 

SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

Much  different. 

a. Partly  is  due  to  the  size  of  LA  and  partly  due  to  necessary 
specialization,  but  nainly  because  LA  is  substantially  like  a 

regular  college. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 


Take  courses  in  your  specialties. 


DISADVANTAGES? 

(I)  can*t  think  of  any. 


STREETCAR  NO.  _4:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  LA,  does 

“ well  in  Hawthorn  basics  and  : specials,  has  a 

point'.average  of  3.2 


SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

It  depends  upon  the  department.  I haven’t  had  enough  LA 
classes  to  natch  department  for  department.  In  Social  Science 
we  should  be  given  more  background  or  a prerequisite  course. 
Natural  Science  went  along  fairly  smoothly.  Humanities^ I think 
because  of  Dr.  *s  absence  and  then  his  illness,  wasn  t or- 

ganized when  we  took  it.  It  wasn’t  tied  up  into  any  unified 
whole.  LA  has  an  advantage  because  it’s  organized.  Eve^- 
thing’s  upset  this  year  for  everybody  (City  and  Hawthorn)  because 

of  the  quarter  system. 


ADVANTAGES  LA? 

A lot  of  courses  (are)  not  offered  in  Hawthorn,  we  have  to 
supplement.  They  have  their  departments  well  established 
over  there,  have  research  facilities.  On  the  whole  they  have 
a more  organized  program  than  we  had  the  first  tine  through. 
(I)  don’t  know  about  later  classes. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

Impersonality  in  certain  fields  because  of  large  lectures, 
except  where  you  have  lab  classes,  you  only  meet  in  large 
lectures.  You  don’t  get  a chance  to  get  as  close  contact 

with  the  instructors. 


STREETCAR  NO,  5:  Does  well  in  Hawthorn  basics  and*. in  LA, 

in  Hawthorn  specials,  has  a point  average  of  3.1 

SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

Different. 

a. Refer  back  to  questions  we  discussed;  whatever  I said.  La 
presents  material  to  nenorize  and  recite  back.  Hawthorn  (is) 
interested  in  personal  initiative  to  learn  on  (your)  own  and 
to  ninic  instructors. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

In  terns  of  gaining  nore  detailed  knowledge  about  specific 
subjects;  nore  intensive  rather  than  extensive,  period.  Self- 
learning  is  not  enphasized;  just  repeating  what  the  instructors 
say.  (The)  instructors  in  both  LA  and  Hawthorn  know  their 

fields. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

General  Physics;  we  go  to  a discussion  section.  Put  that  in 
quotes.  (The)  teacher  tells  us  about  problems,  tells  us  what 
to  do,  asks  for  questions  and  dismisses  us.  (I)  feel  that 
this  is  because  undergraduates  or  recently  graduate  students 
are  used,  not  too  familiar  with  teaching,  do  job.,  conscientious 
and  not  too  experienced.  In  Hawthorn  vou  go  to  a discussion 
and  you  have  a discussion. 


STREETCAR  N0»  6t 


Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  LA,  does  not  do 
well  in  Hawthorn  basics,  did  not  take  any 
thorn  special  courses,  has  a point  average  of  3.1 


SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

Very  different.  . . 

a. Well,  their  philosophy  of  teaching;  the  way  t ^ , 

their  courses;  thst  fact  that  the  courses  are  well  integrated. 

In  lA  quite  often  you  get  the  feeling,  that  the 
teaching  related  courses  hardly  even  associate  with  the  other 
or  care  how  the  other  is  teaching  the  sane  course.  I d say 
that  expresses  it  fairly  well. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

Obviously,  there  are  a lot  of  things  you  can’t  get  in  Hawthorn 
that  you  can  get  in  other  colleges  at  the  university,  (ce?)  No. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

The  only  way  you  can  state  that  is  in  comparison  with  Hawthorn 
courses.  If  the  course  content  is  the  same  in  the  LA  course 
and  the  Hawthorn  course,  it  would  be  a disadvantage  to  take  e 
U course,  becausethe  U course  would  generally  have  a more  l^ted 
“e^poin^while  the  Hawthorn  course  would  have  integration  with 

other  fields,  (ae?)  1 think  that  in  a larger 

and  other  schools,  the  instructors  are  more  prone  to  pedant  y. 

(Any  other?)  No. 


STREETCAR  NO.  7t 


Does  well  in  LA,  does  not  do  well  in  Hawthorn 
basics,  did  not  take  any  Hawthorn  special  courses, 

has  a point  average  of  2.7 


SAME?  DIFFERENT? 

a.M^ch^mofe’ eclectic.  Much  more  disorganized.  Much  more  interest- 
ing.  (ae?)  No. 

ADVANTAGES  LA? 

They  offer  some  courses  you  have  to  have  to  Swduate.  Also 
have  some  very  interesting  courses  not  offered  at  Hawthorn. 

DISADVANTAGES? 

Never  thought  about  that.  (I)  don’t  see  how  there  could  be 
any.  You  just  take  the  courses  you  either  need  or  want. 


CORE  STUDENTS*  RESPONSE  TO  ACADEMIC  SITUATION 


CORE  NO.  1:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  In  both  LA  and  Hawthorn 

BEST  WORK? 

I have  to  make  (a)  decision  between  the  two?  Best  in  last 
two  years  in  LA,  first  two  years  in  Hawthorn, 
a. (During  first  two  years?)  Because  I was  still  taking  survey 
courses  in  LA.  Senior  Essay  is  going  very  well,  though 
(during  last  two  years)  courses  in  LA  (are)  mere  well  de- 
fined. 

PREJUDICE? 

Used  to  be;  I don't  knew  for  sure  now.  I'm  recognized  as 

a Hawthorn  student.  , . ^ ^ 

a. (It)  depended  on  the  individual  student  and  individual  in- 
structor. Some  professors  are  jealous  and  some  don  t agree 
with  Hawthorn.  I have  heard  cases  where  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination for  or  against.  I haven't  been  in,  anyway, 
although  they  know  I am  a Hawthorn  student. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Right  now,  either.  As  a freshman  and  sophomore,  in  Hawthorn. 
RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  U? 

Now  I do.  Classes  are  smaller.  I've  made  friends  with 
students  and  faculty  (members)  in  these  courses, 
a. (Example?)  (A)  course  last  Spring,  Economics  of  Public  Fi- 
nance,  7 students  and  faculty  member,  t:wo  hours  of  lecture  and 
discussion.  I had  (the)  faculty  member  before  and  knew  two 
or  three  students;  I felt  at  ease. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

I'm  not  a LA  student  and  can't  respond  as  one  if  I knew  how 
one  would.  How  much  wood  would  a woodchuck,  chuck?  (Laughs.) 

a. Not  applicable. 


CORE  NO.  2;  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  both  LA  and  Hawthorn 

best  work? 

Outside  of  classes,  vjithin  the  Hawthorn  context,  but  outside 
class.  (?)  Iti  writing,  both  for  the  Journal  and  for  the 

a.I^m^freer  here.  There's  less  pressure  than  at  LA  and  then  when 
*I  write,  I'm  working  out  something  I am  interested  in.  I m 
not  just  writing  down  something  to  please  a faculty  member. 

When  I am  writing  on  my  own  I really  have  to  work  things  out. 
Otherwise  I get  away  with  too  much. 

PREJUDICE? 

If  a student  is  really  identifiable  as  a Hawthorn  student, 
yes.  That  is,  if  the  faculty  is  aware  that  he  comes  from  Haw- 

a.S^rfaculty  may  make  fun  of  the  Hawthorn  students,  or  else 
they  may  expect  more  of  them  but  also  not  really  wan 
come  through.  Some  U faculty  are 

because  Hawthorn  is  a threat  to  U or  a drain  on  their  good 
students.  Some  expect  better  of  Hawthorn  students.  These 
faculty  would  have  a good  image  of  Hawthorn  students  because 
of  good  contact  with  prior  Hawthorn  students. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Hawthorn,  although  in  LA  I have  felt  as  comfortable  as  at 
Hawthorn.  To  feel  really  comfortable  I have  to  know  the 
people  I'm  in  a class  with.  At  U it  is  hard  to  know  people 
in  your  classes.  This  sort  of  situation  is  more 
Hawthorn.  But  you  can  get  it  in  LA  seminars  and  there  I feel 

comfortable. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

Yes,  I feel  that  the  techniques  and  attitudes  and  outlooks 

a.  (SSple?)*  In  LA  I use  the  supplementary  reading  lists  and 
try  to  read  widely. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

The  difference  lies  in  class  discussion.  f “;tive 

dent  doesn't  feel  he's  buttering  up  a professor  if  he  is/^tive 
in  class  discussions.  The  LA  student  is  basically  uncomfortable 
in  a discussion  situation.  I am  comfortable  in  small  classes. 


o 
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CORE  NO.  3:  Does  well  in  Hawthorn  special  courses 


BEST  WORK? 

I suppose  Hawthorn* 

a.  I could  tailor  my  work  a little  more  to  my  Interests.  The 
faculty  held  my  personal  considerations  and  comments  as  impor- 
tant. Research  at  Hawthorn  wasn’t  research,  hut  search  and 
introspection. 

PREJUDICE? 

In  many  cases  they  don’t  know  that  you’re  Hawthorn.  In  some 
cases  it  is  the  Hawthorn  students  who  are  always  asking  the 
questions  or  challenging  the  professors. 

(Effect?)  I don’t  know.  I don’t  think  it’s  too  important 

either  way. 

b.  (Rumor?)  There  isn’t  that  much  of  a rumor. 

COMFORTABLE? 

In  faculty  offices. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

(This  answer  was  very  disjointed,  but  I couldn  t get  more.) 
a.Dependlng  on  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  disposition  of  the 
instructor.  I’d  rather  not  raise  my  hand.  I prefer  to  inter- 
ject things.  I don’t  feel  as  comfortable  asking  questions  in 
a more  formal  question-answer  situation.  In  LA  if  you  make  a 
speech  it’s  not  looked  on  the  same  way  as  here,  (?)  Here 
it’s  accepted. 

RESPOND  U IN  HAWTHORN? 


No. 


3^6 


CORE  NO»  4;  Does  not  do  outstanding  work  in  either  milieux 


BEST  WORK? 

I*m  most  satisfied  with  my  work  at  Hawthorn. 

a.  I felt  I*ve  learned  more  at  Hawthorn  that  has  been  helpful 
later  on  and  more  worthwhile.  It  is  not  the  one  I got  the 
best  grades  in,  though. 

PREJUDICE? 

That*s  very  hard  to  answer.  I*vc  only  been  in  two  courses 
where  they  were  aware  I was  in  Hawthorn.  One  instructor 
said,  ”0h,  one  of  those."  But  the  remarks  were  not  negative. 
If  anything,  the  treatment  was  better. 

b. What  rumor?  I don't  know.  I have  a feeling  it*s  from  the 
students  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  grades,  but  this  is 
just  conjecture.  (Student  throws  hands  in  air.)  I haven  t 
heard  it  in  the  last  year. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Probably  Hawthorn,  but  I can  think  of  several  instances  where 
I felt  just  as  comfortable  in  LA. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

Definitely  and  these  are  the  ones  in  which  I feel  most  com- 
fortable. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

I don’t  know  what  a LA  student  is  like,  so  I really  can’t 
answer  that  question, 
a. I really  don’t  know. 


CORE  NO.  5;  Does  not  do  outstanding  work  in  either  milieux. 


BEST  WORK? 

My  best  work  in  biology  was  done  in  LA.  My  best  Social 
Science  work  was  at  Hawthorn.  (Why?)  Because  I enjoy  it. 
a. You  don’t  get  laboratory  work  at  Hawthorn  (in  reference  to 
doing  his  best  work  in  biology  in  LA). 

PREJUDICE? 

Some  truth. 

a. It  hasn’t  happened  to  me.  There  was  a case  in  an  English 
class;  they’re  spotted  sometimes  in  Social  Science  or  anthro- 
pology classes.  (What  sort  of  things?)  The  attitude  of  the 
instructors,  snide  remarks.  It’s  difficult  for  a Hawthorn 
student  to  get  better  grades.  This  hasn’t  happened  much, 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  university. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Both,  Hawthorn  is  a little  more  personal  but  I found  that 
element  at  LA,  too. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

Yss  • 

a. I just  took  a course  in  Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration, 
and  even  though  there  are  about  30  kids  in  the  class,  I got  in 
my  licks. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 


No. 


) 
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STREETCAR  STUDENTS*  RESPONSE  TO  ACADEMIC  SITUATION 


gTT?F.p;Tr.AR  NO.  l!  Excellent  record,  does  well  in  both  LA  and  Hawthorn 

BEST  WORK? 

Hawthorn. 

a. For  some  reason,  I spent  most  of  ray  time  on  my  Hawthorn  courses. 
At  least  things  change  from  day  to  day  at  Hawthorn.  You  have 
to  keep  up.  In  LA  you  could  let  courses  slide.  No  continuity 
to  LA  courses,  just  hours  to  graduate. 

PREJUDICE? 

Oh,  yes. 

a. Not  that  it*s  not  desired.  Originally  some  people  thought  it 
was  some  kind  of  honors  college.  Now  the  reverse.  In  German 
class  no  different  in  treatment.  Hawthorn  students  didn’t 
have  (a)  chance  to  be  un-Hawthorn-like.  In  philosophy  had 
(a)  chance  and  it  wasn’t  appreciated.  I didn  t because  (I) 
don’t  talk  much  anyway. 

(What  is  Hawthorn  like?)  Circumvent  the  topic,  try  to  make 
more  general,  take  the  specifics  too  lightly. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Certainly  at  Hawthorn.  The  German  class  (LA)  was  hell. 
Everything  was  fine  until  I missed  about  9 weeks  (of  German). 
And  in  philosophy,  I feel  extremely  uncomfortable,  faked  my 
way  through  without  learning  the  fundamentals.  I was  pre-law, 
switched  to  philosophy  four  months  ago. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

No,  I don’t.  In  the  beginning  I did,  but  (it)  was  Just  the 
form,  not  the  content.  I always  was  on  generalities  too 
much  in  the  beginning. 

a. (Example?)  I just  ignored  specifics  and  spoke  in  general 
terms. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

Oh  yeah,  especially  recently.  And  tending  lately  to  be 
(identify  with)  LA.  I go  into  class  and  wait  for  people  to 
transgress  in  my  area  so  I can  clobber  ’em.  Others  do  that 
too.  After  high  school,  no  (students  were)  specialists;  now 
all  are  specialists. 

a. The  Colloquium.  When  you  supposedly  get  up  there  talking 
about  values  and  ideals  and  so  forth,  you  are  really  talking 
philosophy.  I scoffed  at  the  whole  thing.  I couldn’t  bother 

to  respond. 

(Probe).  They  (other  students)  didn’t  know  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  they  got  into  philosophy,  (sic). 


) 


STREETCAR  N0»  2:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  both  LA  and  Hawthorn 


BEST  WORK? 


Hmm.  LA,  I suppose;  not  mark-wise. 

a.  My  most  fruitful  work  has  been  in  LA  because  I worked  on  what 
I was  going  to  do.  Hawthorn  gave  me  the  background  and  made 
this  possible.  My  best  work  was  done  in  my  field  and  we 
don't  have  writing  classes  in  Hawthorn. 

PREJUDICE? 

No,  I've  never  come  across  it. 

b. It  could  be  true,  but  I've  never  come  across  it.  But  it 
could  be  made  up  (sic:  refers  to  the  persistent  rumor.) 

I've  Just  never  seen  it. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Right  now  I’m  in  the  theater.  Just  theater,  not  in  other  LA 
classes,  is  where  I feel  comfortable. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

I don't  usually  respond  In  any  discussion.  I Just  don't 
respond  in  class,  I usually  listen, 
a. I sometimes  respond  when  I feel  very  strongly  about  something. 
In  LA,  the  class  is  more  shocked,  and  In  Hawthorn  the  class  is 
Interested.  I respond  pretty  much  the  same  In  both,  though. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

Well,  no,  never.  I'm  not  that  naive.  They  respond  naively. 
Again  I'm  speaking  generally. 

a.There's  a much  more  Intelligent  response  in  Hawthorn  than  In 
LA.  They  keep  away  from  silly  questions  and  think  before 
they  ask. 
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STREETCAR  NO.  3:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  both  LA  and  Hawthorn 


BEST  WORK? 

Probably  LA. 

a. (There  are)  much  more  courses  in  my  specialties. 
PREJUDICE? 


No. 

b.Once  a Hawthorn  advisor  told  me  that  there  was  hard  feelings 
between  the  teachers  at  LA  and  Hawthorn.  Hawthorn  had  gotten 
the  money  from  Ford  Foundation  and  LA  hadn't.  People  who  had 

been  friends  of  Dr.  for  thirty  years  wouldn't  talk  to 

him. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Oh,  Hawthorn. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

No.  By  now  I've  made  quite  a clear  separation.  Now,  while 
taking  more  seminars  the  difference  has  become  smaller. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

No. 
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STREETCAR  NO.  4:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  bouh  LA  and  dawthorn 

best  work? 

In  Hawthorn  the  best  courses  were  in  Natural  Science.  I 
understood  it  best  and  QOt  good  grades.  (Until  this  year) 

I had  been  getting  D and  E’s  at  LA.-^  ^ 

a. It’s  hard  to.  compare  LA  and  Havrthorn  because  they  re 
dichocomized^,  except  for  language.  Now  I’m  having  to  go 
back  (to  U).  (I)  do  equally  well  at  either  place  (no^i). 

PREJUDICE? 

I don’t  really  think  so,  as  a group.  There  might  be  a few 
here  and  there  who  treat  Hawthorn  students  differently. 

Unless  a certain  kind  of  question  comes  up,  they  don  t know 
who’s  LA  and  who’s  Hawthorn. 

a. (It)  might  be  certain  instructors  biased  to  LA  and  don  t 
want  us  "intruders"  over  there.  Other  than  that,  I wouldn 

really  knovz. 

COMFORTABLE? 

I'd  say,  myself,  in  U.  For  the  background  of  Hawthorn 
students  is  unorganized;  they  were  pushing  us  ahead  too  fast 
and  we  had  to  bluff.  I sort  of  felt  uncomfortable  and  unable 
to  participate.  In  LA  (I’m)  able  to  participate. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

Yes,  as  I would  in  a small  group  discussion.  In  Social  Science 
and  Humanities,  have  had  to  hold  back  because  it  was  so  foreign 

a. In  Speech  and  psychology  I was  able  to  bring  in  things  from  my 
own  knowledge  and  bocks.  It’s  not  so  complicated  at  LA.  At 
Hawthorn  you’re  punched  in  the  middle. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAVJTHORN? 

I think,...  I more  or  less  think  I am  responding  differently 
in  the  tvzo  areas,  except  in  Natural  Science.  (Able  to  part 
cipate  in  LA,  and  not  at  Hawthorn  with  the  exception  of 
Natural  Science).  (The  answer  to  Q.  34  is  yes,  qualified.... 

Natural  Science). 


iThis  student  does  have  a 3*2  honor  point  average.  Therefore, 
his  D’s  and  S’s  must  have  been  few,  notwithstanding  his  remark. 

2i.a.,  because  ho  took  different  kinds  of  courses  at  two  schools. 
See  also  question  26,  depends  on  department.  He  thinks  a ..icho- 
tomy  can  be  more  than  two. 
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STREETCAR  NO*  5:  Does  well  in  both  LA  and  Hawthorn 


) 


BEST  WORK? 


Equal  in  both  areas. 

a. I don't  know,  to  tell  the  truth.  I can  apply  myself  either 
way,  if  necessary.  Specify  previous  answer. 


PREJUDICE? 

No.  I don't  believe  (there's)  any  truth  to  that  story. 
b.I  have  to  be  a psychologist  now.  I^.at  did  I learn  in  psychiat^ 
A persecution  complex  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  makes  (the) 
statement.  Rebelling  against  parent  image. 


COMFORTABLE? 

(Smiles.)  I feel  more  comfortable  in  Hawthorn.  Dyt  my  self 
doesn't  change,  although  there  are  different  myselfs  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 


RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  U? 


Usually  not,  no  advantage  to  do  so.  (It's)  better  to 

than  to  talk.  True,  on  tests  (you)  do  better  when  (you)  listen 

in  LA;  so  much  going  out,  not  much  going  in. 


lESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

(I)  usually  don't  have  reason  to.  (I)  might  rely  on  LA 
background  to  prove  facts. 

a. In  cLeral  Library,  I was  just  sitting  in.  Three  teachers 

(were)  seeking  a relationship  between  Social  Science,  Humani  es 
and  Natural  Science.  I gave  an  example  of  setting  up  standards 
in  organic  chemistry  to  demonstrate  how  models  can  be  used  in 
science.  I don't  remember  what  my  argument  was  at  the  time. 

(I)  used  materials  learned  in  lA  as  examples  for  my  argument. 
(SSI,  NSl,  and  SS2  were  sitting  in.) 


) 
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STREETCAR  NO.  6:  Excellent  Record,  does  well  in  LA 


BEST  WORK? 

I don't  know  if  I can  rightly  make  a choice.  ^ 

a.  Not  considering  the  differences  between  the  courses.  I've 
done  just  as  well  outside  of  Hawthorn.  Put  when  you  consider 
the  superiority  of  course  content  in  Hawthorn,  I d say  I ve 
done  better  in  Hawthorn. 

PREJUDICE? 

Not  that  I know  of. 

b.  (I)  never  heard  the  rumor., 

COMFORTABLE?  '' 

Anywhere . 

(ae?)  No. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  LA? 

Quite  possibly. 

a. An  example?  Hmm.  (Pause)  Oh,  heck.  Not  right  now  I can  t. 
(Want  to  try?)  No,  I can't  think  of  any  right  now. 


RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 


STREETCAR  NO,  7;  Does  well  in  LA 


BEST  WORK? 

(Long  pause)  Social  Science  at  Hawthorn, 
a. (I)  think  some  things  will  have  some  personal  meaning  to  me 
long  after  I've  forgotten  LA. 

PREJUDICE? 

How  different?  Some  truth  to  it.  We  don't  have  to. deal 
directly  with  advisors  in  LA.  As  a whole,  the  staff  at  Haw- 
thorn is  much  more  interested  in  seeing  the  student  succeed. 

COMFORTABLE? 

Yes.  (Yes,  what?)  It's  an  inclusive  or  I'm  comfortable  in 
both  places. 

RESPOND  HAWTHORN  IN  Lil? 

Yes. 

a. Carrying  on  a conversation  with  the  Instructor.  (Specific 
example?)  Why  do  they  want  any  specific  examples?  Do  some 
people  give  them?  I'm  not  going  to. 

RESPOND  LA  IN  HAWTHORN? 

Yes.  I respond  the  same  way  in  both  classes, 
a. I get  to  feeling  I can  make  them  stop  asking  silly  questions 
if  I don't  answer  them.  I respond  to  assignments  by  trying 
to  do  homework. 


EXHIBIT  C 

EECAPIIIULATION  OF  FACULTY  INFORMATION 


Obviously  academic  qualifications  were  paramount  and  it  is 
evident  that  not  only  the  university  but  the  department  in  v^hich 
the  degree  was  granted  v^as  scrutinized  as  was  the  individual’s  pro- 
gression or  regression  as  he  finished  his  MA  ajid  went  on  for  his 
PhD.  Did  he  improve  or  at  least  maintain  the  quality  of  his  train- 
ing, which  seemed  a reasonable  hope  given  his  increased  knowledge- 
ability  of  the  University  world.  Did  she,  this  was  the  case  for 
women  often  bound  by  their  husband's  careers,  persevere  in  a poor 
quality  school  or  evan  finish  her  studies  in  a school  far  inferior 
to  that  which  first  saw  her  as  a graduate  student. 

We  draw  on  American  Graduate  Departments^  - a study  made  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  its  administration  and  whose  two 
rankings  for  1925  and  1957  cover  the  years  when  many  of  the  Hawthorn 
staff  were  at  their  graduate  schools. 

The  top  three  schools  form  our  first  category  of  the  four  made 
from  Universities  judged  outstanding,  our  fifth  category  was  made  of 
universities  mamed  not  among  the  most  outstanding  twenty,  but  as 
outstanding  in  at  least  one  of  the  areas:  Biological  Sciences, 

Humanities,  Physical  Sciences  or  Social  Sciences,  or  a school  which 
was  named  as  exceptional  in  at  least  one  respect — often  in  a foot- 
note. Sixth  were  those  schools  unmentioned. 

Next  most  Ijmportant  was  teaching  experience.  I did  not  count 
experience  as  a TA,  but  did  count  experience  as  a teaching  associate 
or  better.  idea  was  to  assess  not  only  classroom  aptitude,  but 
experience  in  colleague ship,  and  knowledgeability  of  at  least  some 
of  the  intricacies  of  inter-  and  intra-  departmental  cooperation  and 
argument,  as  well  as  of  the  various  modes  of  relationship  of  pro- 
fessor and  administrative  personnel,  and  with  administrative  bureaus 
such  as  the  Registrar,  University  Examiner,  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Hawthorn  staff  characteristics 


We  present  on  the  one  hand  information  generally  descriptive 
of  the  staff  such  as  age  in  1959 j place  of  birth,  their  acadeiic 
training.^  We  single  out  some  characteristics  which  we  think  sig- 
nificant given  the  particular  situation  at  Hawthorn,  a new  college, 
set  in  a huge  university,  a college  not  recruiting  an  elite  student 
body  but  wishing  to  give  a very  high  qtellty  of  education.  What  set 
of  experiences  would  be  particularly  usei'ul  in  a staff  assembled  for 
such  a task?  Experience  in  a college  seems  obvious,  but  we 


^This  part  of  our  analysis  was  done  before  the  more  extensive 
ACE,1$^  study  appeared.  This  last  did  not  cover  the  years  when 
most  of  our  staff  was  doing  its  graduate  work. 

2 Principal  data  for  these  tables  comes  from  official  personal 
data  sheet  used  by  University  Pulbic  Relations  department,  plus 
follow  up  of  ambiguous  or  missing  material. 
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too  thst  2L  cosmopolitsin  coutlook  in  misht  to  vory 

helpful  in  challenging  students  who  were  apt  to  be  very  limited  in 
their  experinee*  What  kind  of  Cosmopolitanism?  On  the  one  hand 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  often  gained  through  having  studied 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  knowledge  of  Europe  too,  a know- 
ledge somewhat  more  thoroughgoing  than  the  tourist |s  three  month 
trip.  But  we  also  were  interested  in  the  staff  being  knowledgeable 
of  a variety  of  academic  settings.  Public  and  private  institutions, 
denominational  instutitions  and  foreign  ones  too  could  furnish  the 
total  staff  with  models,  experience  with  different  ways  of  perceiv- 
ing Academe,  the  curriculum  one's  colleagues,  the  Administration. 
Choosing  from  a broad  gamut  of  potential  helpful  relationships  al- ^ 
ready  enacted  at  City  University.  On  the  other  hand  knowledge  of 
City  itself  might  well  prove  very  useful  to  a staff  whose  students 
would  spend  a large  part  of  their  time  in  non-Hawthorn  courses. 

Since  we  thought  our  students  were  likely  to  be  of  a practical  mind 
we  inquired  into  the  staff's  experience  in  non-academic  settings: 
the  mathematician's  experience  as  an  engineer,  the  humanists 's 
earning  his  living  as  an  artist,  the  political  scientist's  stint 
at  the  UN,  the  sociologist's  work  with  social  agencies,  etc.,  etc. 


OVER-ALI,  STANDING^ 


1925 


1957 


1.  Chicago 

2.  Harvard 

3.  Columbia 

4.  Wisconsin 

5.  Yale 

6.  Princeton 

7.  Johns  Hopkins 

8.  Michigan 

9.  California 

10.  Cornell 

11.  Illinois 

12.  Pennsylvania 

13.  Minnesota 

14.  Stanford 

15.  Ohio  State 

16.  Iowa 

17.  Northwestern 

18.  North  Carolina 

19.  Indiana 


1.  Harvard 

2.  California 

3.  Columbia 

4.  Yale 

^ . Michigan 

6.  Chicago 

7.  Princeton 

8.  Wisconsin 

9.  Cornell 
10 » Illinois 

111.  Pennsylvania 

12.  Minnesota 

13.  Stanford 

14.  U.C.L-.A. 

15.  Indiana 

16.  Johns  Hopkins 

17.  Northwestern 

18.  Ohio  State 

19.  N.Y.U. 

20.  Washington 


lAmerican  Graduate  Departments,  p.  119 ■ 


I.  ACADEMIC  QUALIFICATIONS 


Category  in 
Top 

Twenty 

Noted 

Others 


Overall  Classification  of  MA  University  

itafF^^flcSlly  Assigned  1959  Class 


.1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

J 

N« 


1959  1963 


11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

19 


6 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

12 


Whole-* 

T 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

17 


In  Part 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

13 


Total 

16 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

30 


Classification  of  Department  in  Which  Degree  Earned  at  MA  University 

Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 


1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

Category  in 

1 

10 

6 

8 

7 

15 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Top 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Twenty 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noted 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Other 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

N« 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Number  of  Years  at  MA  Level  Work 


Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 
1959  1963  Whole  In  Part  Total 


Category  in 
Top 

Twenty 

1 

2 

3 

.4. 

4 1 

7 3 

6 6 

2 2 

3 

6 

6 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

8 

11 

7 

3 

Noted 

Other 

5 

6 

0 0 
0 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

N« 

19  12 

17 

13 

30 

^The  whole  means  taught  the  whole  sequence  of  his  division  to  the 
entering  class  in  1959;  in  part  means  taught  a segment  of  the  sequence 


to  that  class. 


i 
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Overall  Classification 

of  PhD  University 

Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959 

Class 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part  Total 

Category  in 

1 

13 

7 

11 

9 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Top 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Twenty 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noted 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1. 

3 

Others 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

N» 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Classification  of  Department  in  Which  Degree  was  Earned  at  PhD  University 

Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959 

Class 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

Category  in 

1 

11 

7 

10 

8 

18 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Top 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Twenty 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noted 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Others 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

N* 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Number  Years 

PhD  Work^ 



Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 

1959 

1963 

Wliole 

In  Part 

Total 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

7 

5 

5 

1 

6 

Number 

3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

8 

of 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

Years 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

more  than 

ten  years 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

N« 


19 


12 


17 


13 


30 


^An  effort  was  made  to  count  years  of  full  time  study,  not  years 
when  student  was  taking  a course  or  two  while  working  full  time  elsewhere. 
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Quality  Progression  Index 


Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 


1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

l)Excellent-both  MA  & PhD 

9 

4 

6 

7 

13 

2) Improvement 

6 

5 

7 

4 

II 

3)Same  secondary  place 

1 

1 

1 

0 

I 

4)Poor  place  continued  or 
going  to  MOTse  place  for 
PhD  than  where  earned  MA 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

N^ 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Academic  Status 

Time-of  Entry 

to  Hawthorn 

Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959 

Class 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

PhD^^ 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

PhD 

2 

8 

4 

4 

5 

9 

MA*" 

3 

8 

5 

10 

5 

15 

MA 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

N® 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Years  of  Full  Time  Teaching 


No.  of  Years 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

more  than  ten 
N* 


Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 
1959  1963  Whole In  Part  Total 


6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2. 

0 

_2 

19 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

12 


5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

17 


8 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

__0 

13 


13 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

30 


^ PhT> * ~ some  national  fellovjship  such  as  NSF  or  SSRC 


Total  Years  Graduate  Work^ 


Original 

Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 

No.  of  Years 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

6 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

8 

4 

3 

4 

0 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

ten  or  more 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

N» 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Desirability 2 

‘ • 

Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

All  3 

1 

7 

5 

6 

3 

9 

Any  2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

7 

Only  1 

3 

5 

3 

5 

7 

12 

None  of  3 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

N« 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

^An  effort  was  made  to  count  years  of  full  time  study,  not  /ears 
when  student  was  taking  a course  or  two  while  working  full  time  elsewhere. 


^Combination  a)  PhD 

b)  Full  time  teaching  experience 

c)  Five  or  more  years  in  Graduate  school 


o 
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II.  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HAWIHORN 


) 


Small 

College  Experience 

Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959 

Class 

1959 

1963 

Uhole 

In  Fart 

Total 

Student  and  Teacher 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Student  only 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

8 

Teacher  only 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

None 

5 

9 

5 

9 

6 

15 

N« 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Acad^ic^^ainingAbroad 


Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959 

Class 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Fart 

Total 

Yes 

1 

5 

3 

5 

4 

9 

No 

5 

14 

9 

12 

9 

21 

Ns 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 


1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Fart 

Total 

None 

1 

17 

10 

14 

12 

26 

Some 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

All 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

N* 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Worki^^elewn^^e^^othM_^han^aaching2 


Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 


1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Fart 

Total 

Yes 

1 

18 

11 

16 

10 

26 

No 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

N* 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Areas  of  Serious  Interest 
(Social  Science,  Natural  Science,  Humanities) 


Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959  Cla^s 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Fart 

Total 

SS,  NS  & HS 

7 

5 

13 

2 

15 

SS  & HS 

6 

4 

2 

8 

10 

NS  & HS 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 

SS  & NS 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

N»  19 

12 

17 

13 

30 
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Geographic  Acquaintance  - U.S.  & Europe 


Original  Staff 

Officially  Assigned  1959.  Class 

1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

1 Michigan 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 Middle  West 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 Stated  & Michigan 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 State  & Middle  West 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 More  U.S. 

5 

4 

5 

4 

9 

6 Michigan  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 Middle  West  & Europe 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 State  & Mich.  & Europe 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 State  & Mid.W.  & Europe 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

10  More  U.S.  & Europe 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

N= 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

Academic  Cosmopolitanism 

(types  of  universities  familiar  with  either__as_s_tudent_or^^s__teacher^__ 

State  Univ.  Private Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 

Denom.  Non-D.  1959  1963 Whole In  Part  Total 


1 Yes.  . . .Yes.  . .Yes  322  1 3 

2 Yes Yes  10  4 8 7 15 

3 Yes.  . . .Yes 0 0 0 1 1 

4 Yes 3 3 5 1 6 

5 Yes  2 2 2 3 5 

6 Yes.  . .Yes  110  0 0 

7 Yes 0 0 0 0 0 

N=  19  12  17 13  30 


Provincialness^  Index 


Original  Staff  Officially  Assigned  1959  Class 


1959 

1963 

Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

Most  Cosmopolitan 

1 

8 

4 

5 

5 

10 

Provincial  mix 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

9 

No  mix 

3 

5 

5 

7 

4 

11 

Ns 

19 

12 

17 

13 

30 

^State  = a state  outside  of  the  Middle  West,  e.g.  California,  N.Y. 

^Combination  of  both  geographic  and  academic  acquaintance: 

Most  Cosmopolitan  = broadly  acquainted  with  both 

Provincial  mix  = less  broadly  travelled  but  knowledgeable  about  Academe 
No  mix  = neither  travelled  nor  aware  of  other  academic  contexts 


III.  DETAILS  «N  IHE  THREE  STAFFS 
Small  College  Experience 


) 


Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

Social  Science 

5 

1, 

Student  & Teacher 

1 

3 

2 

Student  only 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Teacher  only 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

None 

5 

3 

1 

N=  9 

4 

13 

Natural  Science 

r\ 

Student  & Teacher 

1 

0 

0 

U 

3 

r\ 

Student  only 

2 

1 

2 

Teacher  only 

3 

0 

i. 

0 

0 

8 

None 

5 

4 

4 

Humanities 

Student  & Teacher 
Student  only 
Teacher  only 


0 

0 

1 

2_ 

3 


1 

1 

0 

_1 

3 


1 

1 

1 

3 


Academic  Cosmopolitanism  (Types  of  universities  familiar  ^ 

with  either  as  a .«^tudent  or  as  teacher, 


Social  Science 


State  Private 

Denom.  Non-DenoiiL 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c. 


Natural  Science 

State  Private 


Denom . Hon“Denoin. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

2 

3 

■4 

5 


1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

2. 


0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0_ 

5 


Humanities 

State 


Private 

Denom.  Non -Denom. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

n 


1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

_0_ 

3 


2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

_0_ 

13 


0 

6 

0 

3 

2 

_0_ 

11 


1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 


37*t 


Whole 

In  Part 

Total 

Social  Science 

1 Michigan 

0 

u 

u 

2 Middle  West^ 

1 

0 

1 

3 Other  State  & Mich. 

0 

0 

0 

h Other  State  & Middle  West 

1 

0 

1 

5 More  US 

2 

1 

3 

6 Mich.  & Europe 

0 

1 

1 

7 Middle  West  & Europe 

1 

1 

2 

8 Other  State  & Mich.  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

9 Other  State  & Mid.West  & Europe 

0 

1 

1 

10  More  US  & Europe 

4 

0 

4 

N= 

9 

4 

13 

} 


Natural  Science 

1 Michigan 

1 

0 

1 

2 Middle  West 

D 

0 

0 

3 Other  State  & Mich. 

1 

1 

2 

4 Other  State  & Middle  West 

1 

1 

2 

5 More  US 

2 

1 

3 

6 Mich.  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

7 Middle  VIest  & Europe 

0 

1 

1 

8 Other  Stdte  &.  Mich.  & Europe 

0 

1 

1 

9 Other.  State.  •&  Mid.West  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

10  More  US  & Europe 

0 

1 

1 

N= 

5 

6 

11 

Humanities 

1 Michigan 

0 

0 

0 

r\ 

2 Middle  VJest 

0 

0 

0 

3 Other  State  & Mich. 

1 

0 

1 

4 Other  State  & Middle  West 

0 

0 

0 

5 More  US 

1 

2 

3 

r\ 

6 Mich.  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

7 Middle  West  & Europe 

1 

1 

2 

8 Other  State  & Mich.  & Europe 

0 

C 

0 

9 Other  State  & Mid.West  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

10  More  US  & Europe 

0 

0 

0 

N= 

3 

3 

6 

1 

Other  State  = a state  outside 

of  the 

Middle  West,e.g. 

Calif. 

or  New  York. 
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So  far  we  have  studied  the  choices  made  by ‘ individual  students,  or 
groups  of  students j of  certain  professors—  those  most  accessible  or 
meaningful  tc  them,  those  most  important  to  Hawthorn  as  a whole.  We 
turn  now  tc  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of  types  of  student-fac- 
ulty relationships  in  the  development  of  the  student  as  a scholar. 

Friendliness  seems  at  first  to  be  the  crucial  relationship.  It  is 
recof»nized  of  staff  members  generally^  and  is  established  early  in  the  stu- 
dent’s college  career.  It  is  also  a central  relationship.  Often  the  fac- 
culty  member  who  is  a friend  is  also  meaningful,  and  as  such  taken^as  a 
model. ^ The  friendly  staff  member  is  also  accessible,  and  this  in  turn  is 
linked  to  professional  relationships  of  best  discussion  leader,  guide  or 
Senior  Essay,  adviser  as  to  future  graduate  work,  and  the  taking  of  special 
courses.^  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  perceiving  friendliness  Is  not_ 


^Thcre  is  virtual  unanimity  on  CCI  items:  Professors  seem  to  have  a 

lot  of  time  for  conversation  with  students.  Students  often  sec  professors 
aside  of  class.  Professors  really  talk  with  students  not  at  them. 

^An  independent  judgement  was  made  of  the  informality  of  staff,  mem- 
bers based  on  their  actual  presence  at  extracurricular  events,  their  wel- 
coming groups  of  students  in  their  office  or  at  home.  Informality _ls 
closely  linked  to  long-term  official  contact  with  students,  a staff  member 
has  more  occasions  to  participate  in,  more  time  for  students  to  begin  vis- 
iting. Informality  greatly  enhances  a staff  member  s being  thought  or  as 
meaningful.  Excluding  the  fourth  of  the  staff  who  made  no  gestures  towards 
informal  contact  with  students  we  found  that  the  fourth  who  made  some 
slight  effort  towards  informality  averaged  three  choices.,  the  most  Infor-: 
mal ’fifth  of  the  class  averaged  25.6.  me  same  disparity  is 


table:  frequency  OF  CHOICES  OF  STAFF  AS  MEANING] 

RELATED  TO  DEGREE  OF  IWFORMALITY 

PUL,  AND  / 

^S  MODEL 

Mo  informal- 
ity noted 

Lew 

Middle  • 

Highest 

Total 

N 

Meaningful 

Model 

Proportion  of  staff 

^ ' 

.03 

.27 

.11 

.13 

.24 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.57 

.53 

,22 

101 

101 

100 

256 

140 

45 

Average  semester 
contact 

i 

0.9  ' ^ ^ . 

2,1 

...... 2 ...5..  . 

^Correlation  Matrix 


Accessible 

Meaningful 

Model 

Professional  advice 
Special  courses 


Friend 

Access 

.32 

.33 

.36 

.16 

.17 

.10 

.22 

-.06 

.12 

The  student  was  asxea  to  wnom  ne  «du  ^ 

a single  person.  In  only  one  case  in  seven  does  access  go  without  a person 
being  called  friendly,  but  many  people  are  thought  of  as  friends  who  were 
not  named  as  "most  accessible." 
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closely  related  to  having  taken  a person's  special  courses;  It  Is  not  to 
be  Interpreted  as  being  part  of  a coterie  or  as  being  a disciple.  The 
Instructor's  friendship  Is  not  the  reward  of  followership  but  is  available 
to  students  generally. 

How  vital  It  Is  to  the  students'  Intellectual  and  personal  development 
Is  expressed  In  the  following  comments  made  In  the  1963  Interviews  by  three 
students,  obviously  very  different  In  style: 

'If  I did  (for  my  major)  three  quarters  of  the  work  I did  the 
first  three  years  I was  In  Hawthorn,  I think  I'd  be  pretty 
nearly  a straight  A math  student.  I don't  know  why  I can't 
muster  It  now  (In  LA).  I feel  the  staff  Is  so  distant,  so  un- 
interested In  the  undergraduate  student.  They  don't  give  you  any 
feeling  of  really  being  on  your  side,  of  being  Interested,  or  ex- 
pecting anything  of  you  personally.  And  when  people  expect  things 
of  you  personally,  you  perform  much  better  than  with  just  some  old 
wall  out  there,  very  Impersonal.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I 
worked  so  dog  darn  hard  at  Hawthorn,  because  there  were  people 
there  who  would  say.  If  you'd  write  a B+  paper,.,  they'd  say,  How 
look  here,  this  Is  a B+  paper  but  for  you  It's  a C-  paper,'  and 
they'd  put  a C-  on  It,  you  know.  And  you  got  mad,  you  know.  You 
said,  'Well,  I'm  going  to  show  these  dirty  — 'and  you  got  your 
tall  In  the  library  or  at  home  or  someplace  and  you  really  worked, 
just  to  show  that  you  could  do  It.  And  you  came  back  with  some- 
thing that  was  a lot  more  representative  of  your  ability." 

"They  said,  'Here,  little  rose,  bloom'  , and  they  gave  you  every 
kind  of  water  and  sunshine  they  could  think  of ... . T«Jhen  someone 
expects  the  best  out  of  you,  you  try  your  damdest  to  give  it  to 
them.  Anyway,  I do." 

"The  Instructors  were  so  much  more  devoted  to  the  kids  here.  You 
had  both  the  really  rich  background  in  the  material  they  were 
teaching  and  the  devotion  to  their  kids. 

In  a broad  sense  we  were  always  talking  about  course  material, 
you  know,  the  world  you  live  in.  They  all  had  something  to 
say,  something  that  was  their  own  to  say,  really.  Individuals, 
they  v;ere.  And  I bet  by  the  nature  of  their  being  Individuals 
they  were  receptive  too.  And  so  they  meant  a lot  to  me." 

Still  another  student  from  the  1959  class,  Michael  Weinstein,  has 
written  the  following  analytic  pisce  to  help  us  recognize  the  various 
modalities  in  the  student's  relationship  to  a friendly  Instructor. 


The  utudr-'t  Process;  Involvement  With  Faculty 


Much  of  the  discussion  of  Hawthorn  College,  mentions  the 
theme  of  "community.**  We  have  noted  that  the  original  plans 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  Hawthorn  College  Center  as  a place 
where  students  could  meet  with  other  students  and  faculty,  for 
discussion  and  relaxation.  Some  of  the  faculty  present  during 
the  first  years  of  the  College  had  had  experience  wi  i:h  small  col- 
leges in  the  past;,  either  as  students  or  as  teachers,  and  they 
suggested  that  what  had  made  these  small  colleges  significant  for 
students  and  faculty  was  the  existence  of  a commmii^;; - a loosely- 
defined  but  highly  personal  set  of  relationships  among  those  at 
the  college.  If  there  was  to  be  a community  at  Hawthorn,  it  too 
would  have  to  be  undefined,  except,  that  much  of  it  should  include, 
and  be  based  around,  informal  activities  at  the  College  Canter. 
Though  these  activities  turned  out  to  include  a good  deal  of  stu- 
dent socializing,  the  most  visible  characteristic  of  the  "com- 
munity"- that  which  many  people  viewed  as  the  unique  aspect  of 
the  Hawthorn  College  experiment-  was  students'  relationships  with 
faculty  both  within  and  outside  the  Center.  Here,  at  least  among 
some  undergraduates  and  some  teachers,  there  was  informality  in 
the  classroom,  personal  contact  outside  of  class,  and  some  kind  of 
mutual  commitment  and  excitement.  For  a university  where  the  al- 
most universal  pattern  of  student-faculty  relationship  was  limited 
to  in-class  transmission  of  facts  and  opinions,  any  informality 
lent  credence  to  the  idea  that  some  kind  of  community  existed  at 
Hawthorn. 

Four  types  of  relationships  between  students  and  faculty  mem-  " 
bersT  may  be  described.  Obviously,  these  will  be  analytical  types 
and  though  it.  is  possible  to  denote  individuals  who  actually  repre- 
sent the  type,  most  cases  are  compound;  students  have  a range  of 
relationships  with  a single  faculty  member  as  well  as  different 
levels  of  involvement  with  other  members  of  the  staff.  The  sane 
is  true  from  the  perspective  of  the  faculty  member.  Further, 

. though  we  shall  point  out  general  characteristics  marking  these 
interactions,  we  must  always  remember  the  significance  of  taste 
'••and  .sytle  in  such  a discussion.  This  questloii  of  simple  compat- 
ibility is  seldom  defined,  but  is  obviously  a factor  when  people 
are  deciding  how,  \7here,  and  with  whom  to  spend  a couple  of  hours 
of  free  t:lme^  Yet  perhaps  it  says  a great  deal  about:  Hawthorn  and 
the  level  of  personal  involvement  of  people  in  it  that  we  should 
even  mention  compatibility  in  a discussion  of  stude-at- faculty  rela- 
tionships^ 


Components  or  aspects  of  student-f acuity  relationships  were 
^derived  from  four  of  seven  questions  focussing  on  facets  of  the 
professor's  role  asked  in  the  Senior  Interview  of  one  hundred  fifty- 
one  of  the  1959-1960  entrants  to  Hawthorn  College  during  their 
fourth  year.  We  identified  these  four  aspects  as  personal, 
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friendly,  access  and  courses,  each  defined  from  the  student’s  per 
spective.^  At  each  point  in  the  interview  the  student  had  the  op- 
portunity of  naming  one  or  more  faculty  members , and  thus , each 
single-student~single-f acuity  member  pairing  defined  a student- 
faculty  relationship,  though  the  more  times  that  faculty  member  was 
named  by  the  student,  the  more  elements  were  included  and  more 
complex  was  their  relationship.  The  four  patterns  thus  derived 
are  labeled:  Mentor  Relationship,  Buddy  Relationship,  Friendly 

Relationship,  and  Formal  Relationship.  Altogether  the  one  hundred 
fifty-one  students  named  forty-one  different  faculty  (including 
College  advisers , guest  faculty,  researchers  and  newer  faculty, 
many  of  whom  had  only  incidental  relationships  with  the  students 
of  this  first  class)  in  a total  of  nine  hundred  twenty-three 
relationships . 


The  Personal  element  was  derived  from  the  question: 

If  you  think  about  the  faculty  members  you’ve  had  contact 
with  at  Hawthorn  or  in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts,  who 
are  the  ones  that  have  meant  something  to  you? 

The  Friendly  element  came  from  the  question: 

Some  students  have  spent  quite  a bit  of  time  with  faculty. 

Do  you  feel  you  have  made  friends  with  any  of  the  faculty 

members?  Who? 

The  Access  element  defined  actual  contact  outside  of  class.  ^ 

Who  is  the  Hawthorn  College  faculty  member  with  whom  you  ve 
had  the  most  contact  outisde  of  class? 

The  Courses  element  was  more  formal  and  objective:  did  the  student 
take  any  special  courses,  seminars,  tutorials,  independent  study, 
or  college  interdivisional  courses  with  the  faculty  member. 


) 


PATTERIUNG  OF  HAWTHORN 
STUDENT -FACULTY  RELATIONSHIPS^ 


Relation- 

ship 

No.  of 
Students 

No.  of  rela- 
tionships 

FORMAL 

FRIENDLY 

BUDDY 

MENTOR) Average  noj 
of  faculty  1 
■ selected 

FORMAL 

FRIENDLY 

BUDDY 

MVNTOR 

16 

A1 

65 

29 

79 

230 

AlA 

200 

tT* 

17A 

233 

101 

56 

108 

60 

73 

8_ 

— . A . 9A 
~ ! 5.61 

— ' 6.37 

31  1 6.90 

nuitixvjx  . 

TOTALS 

151 

923 

587 

22A 

81 

31  6.11  __ 

Code  for  student  relationships  with  faculty:  emphasis  on 
involvement: 

FORMAL:  None  or  only  one  of  P.  A.  or  C. 

FRIENDLY:  One  F,  or  two  out  of  three  of  P.A.  C. 

BUDDY:  All  three:  P.F.A.  but  not  C. 

MENTOR:  All  four:  P.F.A. C. 
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The  most  complex  relationship  was  the  one  in  which  the 
faculty  member  may  be  called  a mentor  to  the  student.  The  stu- 
dent, in  the  course  of  the  interview,  named  the  faculty  person  at 
least  four  times ; this  person  was  meaningful  (personal) , friendly , 
and  in  contact  outside  of  class  (access),  and  further,  the  stu- 
dent took  some  extra  course (s)  with  him.  In  this  educationally 
very  important  relationship,  the  student  sees  his  teacher  as 
representing  an  academic  discipline  and  an  intellectual  approach 
to  the  world.  Not  only  is  there  some  kind  of  personal  involvement 
between  teacher  and  student,  but  the  student  builds  his  own  aca- 
demic career  around  this  individual.  He  studies  with  him,  takes 
seminars  with  him,  and  has  high  regard  for  professional  as  well 
as  personal  advice.  As  intense  as  we  have  described  this  rela- 
tionship, fully  twenty-nine  students  out  of  the  one  hundred  fifty- 
one  (over  19%  of  the  class)  had  given  us  enough  information  to 
identify  a mentor  on  the  faculty,  and  two  students  had  so  identi- 
fied two  teachers. 

The  buddy  relationship  might  be  seen  as  similarly  intense  as 
the  mentor  relationship,  except  that  the  faculty  member  was  not 
c&llsd  on  for  special  courses.'  The  relationship  was  still  identi— 
fied  as  Personal,  Friendly  and  Accessible.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  mentor  relationships,  the  student  not  only  knows  and  is  known 
by  the  faculty  member,  but  there  are  also  informal  meetings,  as 
over  coffee,  or  at  parties,  where  personal  issues  and  certainly 
many  other  topics  beyond  class  subjects  arc  appropriate.  Perhaps 
the  faculty  member  is  acting  as  a big  brother  to  the  student,  at 
least  as  an  important  friend.  This  kind  of  relationship,  seldom 
seen  on  the  kind  ^f  large,  urban,  commuter  campus  of  City  Univer- 
sity, was  characteristic  of  another  sixty-five  students.  Thus, 
ninety-four  students-  62^  of  the  Hawthorn  College  students  of  the 
first  class  who  were  still  around  four  years  later-  had  established 
a mentor  or  buddy  relationship  with  at  least  one  member  of  the 
eijaff : this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Col-  • 
lege  experiment  when  it  has  oeen  noted"*"  that  often  *’tudents  at 
City  University  will  find  a faculty  member  as  most  significant 
because  he  remembeied  the  student’s  name  cind  said  hello  while 
passing  on  the  street. 

The  friendly,  or  informal,  relationship  was  defined  when  the 
student  listed  the  faculty  person  as  friendly,  or  had  identified 
him  in  answer  to  two  of  the  following  three  elements:  Personal 


Interviews  with  Liberal  Arts  students,  remarks  of  Liberal  Arts 
students,  and  relation  of  the  few  Liberal  Arts  students  who  found 
possible  relationships  with  Hawthorn  faculty. 


(meaningful) 9 Access  (contact  outside  of  class),  and  Courses  (at 
least  one  special  course).!  This  kind  of  informal  relationship  is 
the  one  most  outsiders  saw  as  defining  the  Hawthorn  College  atmo- 
sphere. 

Involvement  is  not  really  very  personal,  though  students  may 
admire  this  teacher  as  a personality,  or  students  may  be  pleased, 
perhaps  surprised,  to  note  their  teacher's  interest  in  them  as 
persons.  Thus,  -the  quote  from  an  interview: 

"He  is  so  very  brilliant,  yet  so  human  at  the  same 
time.  1 can  communicate  with  him." 

Students  think  of  faculty  members  who  encouraged  them  to  continue 
a line  of  study,  who  praised  them,  who  talked  to  them  and  gave 
advice  at  a crucial  time,  or  met  with  then  outside  of  class  to 
discuss  non-curricular  matters  over  coffee  at  Hawthorn  College 
Center. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  student  does  not  usually  mention 
any  Important  involvement  with  the  faculty  member  who  was  meaningful, 
but  rather  that  the  person  was  admirable,  or  an  inspiring  person, 

"as  an  example  of  everything  a woman  can  be",  a person  who  gave 
significant  lectures,  and  the  like,  all  seen  from  a distance.  This 
distance  could  have  been  maintained  because  of  limited  time  for  the 
student  role,  or  limited  accessability  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
member.  On  the  other  hand,  a student  might  Intentionally  maintain 
the  distance: 

"The  reason  I've  refrained  myself  (sic)  from  becoming 
too  close  to  any  faculty  members  Is  that  I didn't  want 
to  be  pushed  into  a course  of  action  I didn't  want 
for  myself." 

Another  forty-one  students  of  the  one  hundred  fifty-one  could 
be  found  to  have  established  some  kind  of  Informal,  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  at  least  one  staff  member,  though  not  a buddy  or 
mentor  relationship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ninety-four  students 
with  more  intense  relationships  Identified  another  one  hundred 
eighty-six  relationships  as  friendly  or  better  with  faculty  other 
than  the  one  with  whom  was  held  the  most  salient  relationship. 


1 

We  are  equating  the  professor  who  is  claimed  as  a friend  though 
not  selected  by  the  student  as  particularly  meaningful  or  as  a tutor, 
x<7lth  the  "functional  friend" , the  faculty  who  is  indeed  selected  for 
special  mention  and  who  is  accessible  to  that  student. 
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Only  sixteen  students,  less  than  11^,  did  not  seem  to  have 
developed  even  a friendly  relationship  with  some  faculty  member, 
and  their  most  salient  student- faculty  relationship  was  labeled 
as  formal.  In  terms  of  the  patterns  of  the  elements,  a formal 
relationship  was  indentified  when  a student  listed  a faculty  name 
some  place  in  the  in  the  interview,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
definition  of  any  kind  of  informal  or  personal  involvement.  Of 
the  total  of  nine  hundred  twenty-three  relationships  we  could 
identify,  five  hundred  eighty- seven- -many  more  than  half— were  of 
this  formal  type,  but  most  of  these  were  incidental  mentions  of 
faculty  names  by  students  who  had  more  complex  relationships  with 
some  other  teachers. 

Involvement  with  somebody  somewhere,  is  important  for  helping 
the  student  define  a perspective  on  his  education.  At  Hawthorn 
College,  personal  involvement — including  but  going  beyond  the 
classromm  intellectual  involvement  that  traditionally  identifies 
the  good  teacher — was  possible  and,  indeed,  engaged  in  by  many 
students  and  their  teachers.*^ 


How  did  students  interpret  their  instructors  q.ua  instructors? 
What  kind  of  an  action  did  they  think  the  staff  was  engaging  in? 

Ihe  students  did  not  know  how  the  role  of  Hawthorn  instructor  was 
defined  by  the  chairmen  when  they  hired  a faculty  member.  Biey  did 
not  know  on  what  basis  the  staff  of  each  division  made  decisions 
concerning  curriculum,  standards,  assignments,  common  readings,  and 
pedagogy  in  general.  They  saw  the  difference  in  behavior  and  in 
general  attitude  between  Hawthorn  teachers  and  their  other  teachers 
at  City  University.  Their  interpretation  of  what  they  saw  vould 
in  large  part  shape  how  they  would  respond,  how  they  would  come  to 
define  their  own  role  as  students.  !Uiis  was  particularly  crucial 
as  Hawthorn  was  in  effect  an  experimental  college.  Would  the  stu- 
dents come  to  see  themselves  as  helpless  guinea  pigs  manipulated 
by  experimenters  whose  motivation  and  principles  were  hidden  in 
mystery?  or  would  they  see  themselves  as  partners  in  an  effort 
to  prove  that  a great  new  idelolgy  was  indeed  workable  in  this 
day,  at  this  place  and  with  students  like  themselves? 


^This  is  the  end  of  Michael  Weinstein’s  analysis  of  the  patterning 
of  Student -Faculty  relationships.  For  a broader  treatment  of  the  stu- 
dent experience  at  Hawthorn,  see  his  contribution  in  the  volume  of 
Morceaux  ChoisiSj  "the  Student  Process,"  Vol.  II,  p. 

) 
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Ideological  Positions  on  College  Teaching 

A considerable  effort  was  made  to  make  Hawthorn’s  ideology  clear. 

It  was  NEW  and  different;  it  challenged  PEDAGOGICAL  practices  and  customs 
in  higher  education,  being  explicitly  interested  in  teaching.  It  was 
ANTI-ELITIST  and  student-oriented  (personalist) . It  x^as  frankly 
INTELLECTUALIZING,  interested  in  ideas,  humanistic  rather  than  utilitar- 
ian, broad  rather  than  specialized.  The  staff  was  COII^flTTED  to  this 
ideology. 

Not  all  aspects  of  the  ideology  were  equally  stressed  by  every  staff 
member.  Students  heard  many  variants  of  the  ideology  as  they  spent  their 
four  years  in  the  college.  Not  all  students  had  the  same  exposure  to  the 
Ideology,  those  in  pre-professional  schools,  or  those  who  were  minimalists 
in  their  Hawthorn  participation,  xrould  be  expected  to  Lave  the  least  elab- 
orate and  nuanced  version.  I-right  students,  hardworking  students,  career- 
minded  students  might  be  expected  to  respond^•  selectively  to  various  notes  • 
or  themes  in  the  ideology.  These  from  impoverished  educational  background 
and  milieux  could  be  expected  to  be  less  prepared  for  some  themes  than  those 
with  college  educated  parents  and  who  came  from  first  rate  high  schools. 

The  intermittent  student,  the  probationer,  the  student  in  a hurry  might 
have  little  patience  with  ideology,  having  more  prominent  problems  to  be 
perturbed  about;  or  in  some  cases  he  might  substitute  conversion  to  an  ideo- 
logy for  more  routine  scholastic  endeavor. 

Vie  would  assume  that  the  earliest  heard,  the  most  stressed  by  highly 
acceptable  figures  would  be  accepted  with  least  fuss.  We  would  assume  that 
those  with  the  most  access  to  peers  and  to  campus  life  in  general  would  have 
a more  thoroughgoing  grasp.  Those  knowing  many  teachers,  and  knowing  at 
least  some  of  these  well,  might  be  thought  of  as  having  more  opportunity  for 
testing  the  actuality,  the  "when  the  chips  are  down"  elements  of  the  ideo- 
logy. 

The  disenchanted  or  the  critical,  the  threatened  or  the  excluded  might 
be  thought  of  as  those  giving  any  ideology  the  acid  test.  VIhat  they  per- 
ceived surely  must  indeed  be  there. 

We  asked  our  students  what  sort  of  a person  became  a Hawthorn  pro- 
fessor. We  asked  them  about  the  overt  purposes  Hawthorn  professors  could 
be  thought  as  aiming  at.  We  asked  them  to  tell  us  what  they  knew  of  the 
intellectual  and  career  aspirations  of  the  staff. 

The  first  question  allowed  the  student  to  pick  out  the  chief  character- 
istic which  he  perceived  as  fitting  the  role  of  Hawthorn  professor.  His 
answer  enables  us  to  see  which  strands  of  the  Hawthorn  ideology  he  picks 
out,  which  more  traditional  characteristics  of  the  college  teacher  he 
alludes  to. 
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asked  about  their  teachers  notivations  and  ideology  in  teaching 


students  tended  to  focus  on: 

Interest  in  students  or  young  people  101 

Interest  in  teaching  as  avocation  70 

Interest  in  innovation,  in  non-traditional  . . 63 

In  tolerance,  informality,  openess  56 

Competence,  knowledge  of  field  

Intelligence  ^7 

Involvement,  enthusiasm,  dedicated  32 

Breadth  of  knowledge  and  well-educated 28  •• 

Idealism,  generosity,  crusading  spirit  ....  21 


Some  eight  said  they  didn't  know,  couldn't  say,  etc. 

The  staff's  qualities  could  be  grouped  broadly  in  terms  of: 

Intelligence  and  professional  qualities  \ 

and  training 

Interest  In  student 

Innovative  and  open 

Involvement  and  idealism 

Teaching  as  avocation 

We  might  think  of  intelligence  and  teaching  as  traditional  traits; 
innovativeness  and  involvement  as  new  style;  and  interest  in  students  as 
both  traditional  and  new. 


^Since  the  same  student  might  have  mentioned  three  qualities  but 
still  counts  as  one  the  final  N is  smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  individual 
traits. 
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46+28+A9  * 123  * 98 

101  * 101  » 101  .74 

64+56  « 120  =92  .68 

32+21  = 53  = 46  .34 

70  * 70  • 70  .51 
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Two-thirds  of  the  fourth  year  studenp  stress  close  ^ 

dents  when  asked  about  Hawthorn  teachers.  three  out 

sought  out,  as  respected,  not  as  endured  or  avoided.  Given  that  three  out 

of  five  staff  nerabers  are  perceived  as  accessible  it  would 

oualitv  actually  does  exist.  The  students  estimate  of  frequent  contac 

averages  seven  tines  during  the  quarter.  Personal  contact  is  seen  “ set- 

ttnrthe  student  at  ease,  as  allowing  him  to  find  his  own  means  of  self-ex- 

pieLion,  as  encouraging  self-discovery.  The 

ulating  rather  than  demanding,  as  leading  to 

than  discipleship.  Students  nention  the  advantage  ot  close 

several  members  of  the  faculty.  Openess  and  tolerance  , 

tual  analogues  of  social  informality,  teachers  are  seen  “^®f ^ 

students  proposing  alternative  topics  for  term  P®P®'®' 

which  they  be  written  ( a poem  of  mine  was  ®®®®P‘®^“  n\ 

ambivalence  ("it's  a good  thing  in  general  but  works  badly  “®"--  ^ 

was  expressed  about  the  ease  with  which  students  can  get  a grade  o . 

plete. 

Half  of  the  fourth  year  students  see  Hawthorn  teachers  as  concerned 
with  higher  educations,  either  as  refining  it.  inventing  a new  ™‘hod  of_ 
teachlw.  enjoying  a particular  style  of  teaching  or  holding  a particular 
phnos^iy  of  lJUL.  Teaching  is  an  Important,  , 

artistic  means  of  imparting  ideas.  Its  ®’^®  ® ®®"®®,  Hawthorn' 

the  sight  of  growth  in  others,  the  shared  pursuit  of  knowledge.  »®^hora 

teachers  are  seen  as  unwilling  to  repeat  themselves, 

0^™.  restless  in  traditional  settings  preferring 

dialogue  to  the  structure  of  a conventional  classroom,  impatient  with  1 , 

regulations  and  restrictions . 


^Close  relationship  with  students  is  a characteristic  mentioned  by 
three-fourths  of  the  students.  It  is  more  characteristic 
student  who  does  not  do  well  in  Hawthorn,  but  who  does  do  well  els where  in 
the  university.  It  is  more  frequently  mentioned  by  those  doing  well  in  both 
setmgrwho  are  not  noted  for  their  conscientiousness  than  by  those  whose 

papers  are  always  in  on  time. 

^This  quality  is  particularly  stressed  by  students  doing  outstanding 
work  b^th  irCLm  and  elsewhere  in  the  university.  ^Students  doing  poorly, 
who  are  not  among  the  highly  conscientious,  also  stress  this  quality. 

3rhe  instructor's  Interest  in  teaching  is  particularly  salient  to  tw^ 
thlrd/of  the  students  who  are  doing  very  good  work  elsewhere  than 
‘artLlLly  a^ng  the  conscientious  students.  It  is  evident  to  over  half 
of  those  doing  well  in  both  settings,  but  is  not  evident  to  so  many  of 
thoqe  doing  less  than  excellent  work  there. 
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This  concern  with  students  and  teaching  is  seen  in  conbination  with 
terns  like  dedication^,  idealistic,  crusading,  joining  in  a fight  for  an 
ideal.  Teachers  are  described  as  enthusiastic,  involved  in  what  they  are 
doing,  willing  to  accept  both  nonetary  sacrifice  and  tenporary  delays  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  acadenic  careers,  ’’willing  to  be  exploited 
socially  and  academically.” 

2 

Many  students  stress  intellectual  qualities  , conpetence  in  a parti- 
cular field,  broadness  in  acadenic  background  and  exporience.  Teachers 
are  seen  as  ’’intellectuals ’ intellectuals”,  characterized  by  demonstrated 
knowledge,  by  the  respect  of  peers  and  by  virtuosity  in  hvandling  ideas. 

More  often  than  not  a contrast  is  made  with  the  relative  narowness,  timid- 
ity in  the  face  of  questions,  dogmatism  of  the  TA  or  graduate  assistant. 

Criticisms  are  usually  couched  in  terns  ofc  . staff  members  not  being 
able  to  live  up  to  an  initial  promise  because  of  class  load  or  responsibil- 
ity for  more  students;  or  of  confusion  to  the  students  resulting  from  the 
frequency  of  changes  in  his  curriculum;  or  the  burdens  thrust  on  the  stu- 
dent by  being  given  so  much  freedom,  so  much  responsibility  for  scheduling 
his  time  and  pacing  himself. 

Among  students  doing  very  well  in  both  settings,  the  conscientious 
students  I tress  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  good  teacher,  intel- 
ligence and  tolerance  while  the  less  conscientious  students  stress  the  par- 
ticular Hawthorn  virtues  of  idealism,  enthusiasm  and  closeness  to  students. 

Among  students  doing  relatively  v/ell  elsewhere  than  in  Hawthorn  the 
conscientious  students  more  often  speak  of  every  characteristic  of  the 
teacher,  except  involvement,  than  do  the  less  conscientious  students. 


Qualities  of  personal  commitment  and  self-sacrifice  are  most  evident 
to  three-fifths  of  those  students  who  do  particularly  well  elsewhere  than  in 
Hawthorn  as  well  as  of  those  doing  well  in  both  places  (particularly  the  less 
conscientious  ones).  These  qualities  are  less  often  spoken  of  by  students 
doing  particularly  well  in  Hawthorn  or  by  those  who  are  doing  less  than  first- 
rate  work  in  both  places.  In  particular  they  are  not  mentioned  at  all  by 
those  who,  though  they  are  conscientious  students,  are  not  doing  first-class 
work  in  either  setting. 

2 

The  intellectual  qualities  and  training  of  the  Hawthorn  staff  are 
mentioned  more  often  by  students  doing  much  better  in  one  of  the  settings 
than  in  the  other,  and  more  frequently  by  the  conscieiittaus  student  who 
does  well  in  both  settings  than  by  his  less  diligent  peer,  least  often  by 
those  doing  less  than  brilliantly  in  either  college. 
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Among  those  students  doing  only  moderately  well  in  both  settings  only 
the  Hawthorn  instructors'  interest  in  teaching  is  stressed  by  the  conscien 
tious,  whereas  the  less  conscientious  students  stress  his  openess,  toler- 
ance, idealism  and  selflessness. 

Taking  five  characteristics-  personal  contact  with  the  student; 
Innovative  and  tolerant  of  the  new  and  different;  Intel lectuaj^  and  qual- 
ified for  one's  role;  virtuous  and  comitted  (opposite  = cool),  pedagogue 
and  interested  in  his  profession  and  colleagues,  we  find  that  most  stu- 
dents rally  to  five  clusters. 


Student 

Intellec- 

tual 

Inno- 

vative 

Vir- 

tuous 

Peda-'- 

gogue 

21  A.  Hero  Hawthorn  Ideology 

yes 

maybe 

yes 

yes 

maybe 

15  B.  Cool  Hawthorn  Ideology 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

maybe 

24  D.  Intellectual! St  Hawthorn 
Ideology 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

maybe 

23  C.  The  Qualified  Innovator 

no 

either 

yes 

maybe 

or 

21  F.  Traditionalist  Ideology 

either 

yes 

no 

no 

or 

Three  fragmented  ideologies  rally  a few  students  each: 


Student 

Intellec- 

tual 

. Inno- 
vative 

Vir- 

tuous 

Peda- 

gogue 

13  E.  Idealized  Role 

maybe 

yes 

no 

yes 

maybe 

11  G.  Professional  Interest 

maybe 

no 

either 

maybe 

or 

8 H.  Personal  Interest 

yes 

no 

no 

maybe 

no 

Full  Dlo\m  Hew  Style  Ideologies 

The  full  ideological  position  (A)  takes  into  account;  1.)  the 
student- teacher  relationship;  2.)  the  professor's  interest  in  new  ideas 
and  his  openness  and  informality;  3.)  the  professor's  personal  commitment 
to  his  task.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  sacrifice  he  is  making  in  taking 
this  anti-careerist  job.  Mention  of  intelligence,  competent  training 
and  the  like  is  taken  for  granted  and  subordinate  as  is  mention  of  his 
interest  in  pedagogical  innovation  or  reform.  Some  twenty-one  students 
take  the  position  that  the  professor  is  fully  aware  and  fully  committed. 


Rir 
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Another  fifteen  say  nuch  the  sane  thins  but 
dedication  or  enthusiasm  of  the  professor.  We  would  call  this  the 

version  of  the  full  ideology  (-j)  • 

latively  active  and  sou^^ht  after. 

Over  half  of  those  holding  either  position  were  in 

„^rs  SSu,.,..  ..a 

oftLse  wit^the  full  but  co^l  idoloey  had  a p.rinarily  instrumental  rela 
tionship  to  their  professors. 

and  faculty. 

we  nleht  thinlr  of  tho  next  position  (D)  as  belns  more 
centra  InSuectural  quality  of  the  professor's  role  but  omitting  the 
dedication  aspect  of  Hawthorn's  particular  ideology. 

The  twenty-four  students  holding  this  position  put  . 

Z"  ftr::rrlnreufcrrfl^raiSng1nd'co;p"  -Jo  not  refe; 

to  faculty  comnitnient. 

Those  holding  this  position  are  are'^Song 

life  (1/4),  or  very  active  in  formal  and  informal  affai  , 

those  living  on  campus. 

an  exlusively  instrumental  role.  Only  one  ef  the  twenty  tour  aoes 


full  third  of  the  full  Ideologues  and  one  in  five  of  the  uncom- 
mitted full  ideologues  were  not  active  students. 

^One  in  five  of  the  full  blown,  twice  as  many  of  those  with  a cool 
ideology. 

^Three  in  five  of  the  full  blown,  one  In  three  of  those  with  a cool 
ideology. 

^Thourh  over  one  in  five  in  the  full  ideology  and  one  in  six  in  the 
cool  ideology  said  they  had  not  made  friends  of  professors. 
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wish  to  model  himself  on  any  professor.  Only  one  In  five  Is  not  active 
at  all  In  Hawthorn  student  affairs  and  but  a single  one  of  these  Is  ™ 
Isolate  while  one  In  four  are  perceived  as  central  t°  student  life,  anothe 
one  In  five  being  very  active  In  student  affairs.  Only  one  Is  Isolated 

from  peers. 

So  this  Is  also  a position  held  by  students  who  know  both  peers  and 

Staff. 

Twentv  students’  Ideology  Is  characterized  by  its  lack  of  referance 
to  oersonai  relation  of  staff  to  student,  or  to  student  conmltnent. 

It  Luld  be  referred  to  as  the  ’’professor  as  .qualified  ;°®  "u 

tlon  (C).  Here  we  seem  to  have  a stress  on  the  role  from  “ “bjectlye 
viewpoint,  l.e.,  as  though  the  student  were  not  at  isr.ue.  This  position 
seems  more  Instrumental,  raore  external  than  most. 

More  students  holding  this  position  are  Isolated  from  their  peers 
than  from  members  of  the  center.  These  students  are  f 

Isolated  from  the  staff,  only  one  In  five  knowing  more  than  five  pro 
lessors,  only  two  finding  a mentor.  Though  a third  find  a 
five  say  they  have  no  friends  among  the  staff.  Another  two  students 

reject  staff  as  models. 

This  position  might  be  characterized  as  the  major  outsider's  posi- 
tion. 

The  Traditional  Position 

The  last  position  (F)  held  by  some  twenty  students,  Is  the  most 
dlsta^fr^thr  pacific  Hawthorn  Ideology.  It  Is  the  traditional  posl- 
tiorwhicHtates  ihat  the  professor  Is  qualified.  Is  student-or  anted 
and  Interested  In  pedagogy  but  sees  him  as  j H 

vatlve  nor  as  personally  coranltted.  We  might  Jjhink  o s 
blown  old  style  ’’benevolent,  competent  teacher  role. 

Students  holding  this  position  are  not  conspicuous  at  either 
position  In  the  student  culture,  In  the  Hawthorn  Center  or  ‘he  pe 
phery  with  the  apathetic  student.  Relatively  ® 

thowh  they  are  In  touch,  half  of  them  have  over  five  contacts  with 
Instructors  Indeed,  one  in  four  has  found  a mentor  and  one  In  three 
has  a buddy’.  However,  four  reject  staff  as  model  and  another  three  say 
that  no  member  of  the  staff  Is  their  friend. 


^We  have  here  an  almost  exact 
rejections  as  models,  three  buddies 


balancing  act :f ear  mentors  * four 
» three  rejections  as  friends. 
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In  suixiary,  anonc  all  four  most  frequently  held  Ideeloglcal  positions 
we  find  that  the  full  icleoloeical  position  and  the  intellectiaaliting 
cool  position  areHild  by  students  with  abundant  staff  and  student  con- 
Those  stressing  the  student-staff  relationship  are  nuch  closer  to 
staff  than  to  their  peers,  those  not  stressinr  this  relationship  are 
relatively  Isolated  from  both  students  and  staff.  Those  taking  a 
traditional  view  of  professors  In  speaking  of  the  Hawthorn  staff  are 
Inconspicuous  but  not  absent  frora  the  student  scene,  In  contact  trith 

but  not  close  to  staff. 

Ideology  and  Experience 

How  Is  the  student's  perspective  on  the  notlvation  and  weltanschaunr. 
of  his  teachers  related  tc : 1.)  his  actual  experience 
staff.;  2.)  his  academic  experience.;  3.)  his  curricular  declsl 

Ideological  Positions  and  Student's  Experience  with  Peers  and  Staff. 

We  will  examine  the  effort  students  make  to  be  In  touch  with  Peers 
and  with  professors.  We  will  take  as  evidence  of  reaching  out  towards 
peers  a p«son's  being  judged  a member  of  the  key  group  at 
ter,  his  having  a high  level  of  activity  In  Hawthorn  student 
for^l  and  Informal,  and  his  not  being  Ignored  by  his  peers  when  they 
responded  to  a sociometric  test  includinn  bis  name. 

We  will  consider  that  a student  has  made 
professors  If  In  his  Interview  he  mentions  more  than  five  dl  e p 
fessors  In  the  various  roles  he  examined  : discussion  " 

thorn  builder,  etc.,  and  If  he  chooses  at  least  one  professor  either  as 
ISentor  or  buddy.  In  other  words  we  will  consider  both  the  spread  and 
the  intensity  of  his  relationship  to  staff. 


V7e  can  suroarizo  our  findinj]:s  so  far  as  follows^: 


FuTT 

New. 

Dedicated  Intellectual 

A D 

Competent 

Innovator 

C 

Full 

Traditional 

F 

Effort  with  peers 

Center 

+ 

Active 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Isolated 

Effort  with  staff 

N 5 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

Mentor 

+ 

+ 

Buddy 

+ 

■ 

Summation: 

Peers 

+2 

+2 

-1 

+1 

Staff 

+2 

+2 

-2 

+2 

It  would  seen  that  the  fuller  the  statement,  whether  new  or  tradition- 
al, the  more  contact  with  both  peers  and  professors.  The  partial  statements 
stressing  qualifications  are  made  by  people  with  markedly  less  contact  with 

both  peers  and  professors. 

The  cool  Hawthorn  position  is  that  of  a well-liked  person  who  is 
relatively  more  formal  with  the  faculty  whereas  those  who  speak  of  the 
professor  . virtually  exlusively  in  terms  of  his  relations  to  students  are 
rejected  by  their  peers  and  despite  their  being  conscpicous  in  student 
activities,  are  not  thought  of  as  central  to  student  life. 

Those  who  don’t  want  to  speak  about  professors’  role  in  general  or 
about  their  personal  aspirations  seem  in  the  swim  but  not  central  to 
student  life  and  to  have  a professional  but  not  friendly  relation  to  their 

faculty  contacts. 

The  partial  non-intellectual  positions  are  those  of  students  who  des- 
pite close  personal  contact  with  their  academic  mentor  do  not  define  the 
professors’ 2role  in  terms  of  intellectuality.  It  may  be  that  they  take  it 
for  granted  "we  are  all  intellectuals"  or  that  intellectuality  as  a quality 
is  absorbed  into  the  tutorial  role. 


^Plus  means  above  average,  minus  below  average. 

minus  in  the  isolated  category  becomes  a plus  in  the  summary  since 
this  negative  finding  confirms  the  correspondence  between  both  sets  of 
relationships . 
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All  but  those  taking  the  view  that  professors  are  primarily  qualified 
Innovators  (position  C)  have  their  best  relationships  with  SSI,  particularly 
those  professing  the  full  Hawthorn  Ideology.  Those  who  see  professors  in 
a manipulative  way  have  their  best  relationship  primarily  with  SS2,  x^ho  is 
also  closely  linked  to  those  holding  the  Intollectualist  Hawthorn  (B)  posi- 
tion. The  traditionalists  have  their  best  relationship  with  NS  1 who  is 
relatively  avoided  by  the  others.  The  traditionalists  have  relatively  few 
relationships  with  SS2  or  x^ith  SS4.  Except  in  this  one  case  SS4  has  an 
intermediate  position  of  often  but  not  overwhelmingly  establishing  a rela- 
tionship with  students  which  is  their  best  contact  with  Hawthorn  faculty. 


Turning  to  the  Ego  chart^  we  sec  that  those  taking  the  Full  Hawthorn 
position  (A)  tend  to  see  LA  professors  often  and  have  personal  relation- 
ships with  them.  Those  taking  the  Intellectuallst  full  Hax7thorn  position 
(D)  also  see  LA  professors  often  but  do  not  relate  to  them  personally. 
Those  taking  the  traditionalist  position  on  the  Hawthorn  staff  see  LA 
professors  relatively  infrequently  but  do  have  personal  relationships  with 
them.  Those  x^ho  see  Hawthorn  staff  as  competent  Innovators  have  Impersona 
and  Infrequent  relationships  with  the  LA  staff. 


Personal 

Impersonal 


Contact 


Out  of  Contact 


A 


D 


F 


C 


If  they  have  a personal  and  frequent  relationship  with  LA  they  see 
Hawthorn  staff  as  innovative  and  virtuous;  if  they  have  personal  but  infre- 
quent contact  they  see  Hawthorn  staff  as  classical  benevolent  teachers. 

If  contact  with  LA  is  frequent  one  gets  full  nex7  style;  if  personal 
as  well  the  Hax^thom  staff  is  seen  as  virtuous;  if  contact  is  frequent 
and  Impersonal  one  gets  stre^on  Intellectual.  If  contact  is  Infrequent 
but  personal  one  sees  in  the  Hawthorn  faculty  member  the  student  related- 
pedagogue,  if  Impersonal  as  X7ell  as  out  of  touch  one  sees  the  competent 

Innovator . 

Impersonal  contact  lessens  tendency  to  soe  virtue  and  heightens  stress 
on  objective  qualities.  If  the  contact,  though  impersonal,  is  frequent 
one  sees  the  professor  as  interested  in  students;  if  Impersonal  and  infre- 
quent, then  one  sees  the  professor  in  a more  manipulative  role. 


Expected 

Not  personal  with  LA  .55 

No  contact  with  LA  • 21 


DCF 
.62  .67  .53 

.05  .33  .26 


1 


A 

.50 

.11 


Those  taking  position  D are  apt  to  feel  intellectually  challenged, 
feel  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
fellow  students.  They  have  known  the  staff  for  a long  time  and  are  more 
apt  to  be  willing  to  think  of  them  as  having  qualities  worth  acquiring. 


Those  with  the  full  Hawthorn  ideology  differ  on  their  estimate  of 
their  peers’  seriousness  about  their  work  and  on  hov/  high  a standard  they 
set  for  themselves.^  Those  taking  the  intellectualist  position  (D)  ^ire 
i&T  more  convinced  of  their  fellow  students  hard  work  than  are  those  tak- 
ing Hawthorn  position  A.  On  this  point  the  latter  closely  resemble  the 
sceptical  stand  on  students,  taken  by  those  who  sec  professors  as  com- 
petent innovators,  who  also  agree  with  A in  sharing  scepticism  about 
students  acting  on  their  ideals.  Those  taking  the  traditionalist  position 
on  staff  are  apt  to  know  about  then  but  not  to  have  known  thera  for  a 
long  time.  They  are  most  likely  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  not  interested 
in  their  personal  problems.  They  are  least  likely  to  take  professors  as 
models.  Those  who  think  of  the  professor  cas  a competent  innovator  are 
also  more  likely  to  feel  that  the  professor  is  not  interested  in  them  per- 
sonally, they  however  don't  know  the  professor.  They  don  t feel  intel- 
iectually  challenged,  don't  feel  that  they  have  been  pushed  to  the  limits 
of  their  capacities.  They  don't  agree  that  there  are  intellectually  de- 
fensible standards  for  academic  performance.  They  feel  that  there  is 
iittle  intense  discussion  in  class,  although  students  are  willing  to  spend 
long  hours  in  discussing  among  themselves. 


Now  let  us  see  If  the  student's  perception  of  the  staff  s ideology  is 
^elated  to  his  effort  with  his  academic  work  and  more  generally  to  the 
phape  of  his  general  career  at  Hawthorn. 


We  will  first  look  at  his  effort  in  the  very  first  semester,  then  at 
phe  consistency  or  conscientiousness  of  his  work,  finally  at  his  actual 
achelvement  of  top  grades. 


4hese  data  come  from  the  CCI  test. 


In  generr-l  the  picture  is  as  follows: 
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We  see  the  relative  failure  of  those  students  whose  Ideology  (C) 
stresses  innovation  and  the  successful  effort  of  those  whose  ideologies  take 
students  into  account.  Those  (D)  who  begin  poorly  and  who  perceive  pro- 
fessors as  interested  in  students  but  not  necessarily  dedicated  finish 
better  than  those  (C)  who  having  begun  poorly  perceive  professors  as 
heroic  but  not  as  closely  related  to  students. 

Comparing  the  students'  effort  with  peers,  with  professors  and  in 
academic  work  we  find  considerable  consistency  between  relationships  to 
people  and  to  work  within  each  of  the  various  ideological  positions: 
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^Defined  as  doing  poorly  academically  during  the  student's  first 
year  at  Hawthorn.  Minus  here  counts  as  an  advantage,  plus  as  a disadvantage. 

^Defined  as  achieving. a high  proportion  of  A's  either  in  Hawthorn 
courses  or  in  work  in  other  parts  of  the  university  during  his  four  years 
at  Hawthorn. 


For  the  most  (three  cases  out  of  four)  effort  with  peers  and 

professors  seens  closely  related  to  academic  effort.  The  most  active  stu- 
dents are  also  conscientious  and  in  contact  with  staff.  Students  most 
isolated  from  their  peers  are,  however ^ also  out  of  touch  with  their 
teachers  and  nay  or  nay  not  put  much  of  an  effort  into  their  academic 
work.  A closer  examination  shows  that  not  finding  a friend  among  the  staff 
is  more  seious  than  not  finding  a mentor,  but  that  being  peripheral  to 
Hawthorn’s  center  and  knowing  relatively  few  professors  does  not  seen 
connected'  with  making  less  effort  academically. 


Ideological  Positions  and  Patterning  of  Curriculum  Decisions. 

A student  can  change  his  curriculum  during  his  college  career,  but  at 
Hawthorn  two-thirds  of  the  students  continue  in  their  ori-^inal  choice. 
However,  we  can  examine  the  type  of  curriculum,  i.e.,  the  choice  to  con- 
tinue as  a liberal  arts  student,  in  pre-med  or  in  education,  or  in  one  of 
the  other  preprofessional  curriculums . ^ The  most  striking  change  is  rora 
professional  to  a liberal  arts  program  (one  student  in  four),  though  one 
student  in  cix  changes  from  a liberal  arts  option  to  a profession  as  fina 
destination.  If  we  divide  our  ideological  positions  according  to  the  stu- 
dents' tendency  to  be  stable  or  to  change  curriculum,  and  to  choose  a liberal 
arts  or  preprofessional  program,  we  find  that  all  of  the  groups  which 
change  more  than  they  are  stable  have  innovative  ideology. 

Liberal  Arts  Preprofessional 


Change  to  C 


Stable  A 


We  also  find  that  the  stable  preprofessionals  assert  Old  Style  Ideol 
ogy  (F).  The  fullest  ideology  (A)  is  that  of  the  stable  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents, those  professing  the  full  but  cool  ideoj^ogy  (D)  are  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  set,  (Converts  to  a Professional." 


^It  is  our  experience  that  Business  Administration,  Law  and  Engineering 
attract  a rather  homogeneous  group  of  people  and  that  if  they  stay  in  those 
curricula  they  handle  their  education  in  much  the  same  way,  i.e.,  restricting 
opportunities  for  special  courses  and  extra-curricular  contacts. 

^Ideology  D’a  few  stable  members  are  liberal  arts. 


The  ideolocy  (C)  least  stressing  personal  relations  with  student| 
is  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  heavily  converted  to  liberal 
Those  ideologies  least  stressing  staff  commitment  (C  and  D)  are  held  by 
those  in  the  convert  positions,  the  most  external  in  the  converts  to 
liberal  arts  position,  the  most  personal  in  the  converts  to  preprofessional 

I ^ QPPnS  TG- 


Ideological  positions  — 

Fstimlv  &nci  Ac&dsniic ■ 

^ recruitment  TO  VARIOUS  TEACHING  IDEOLOGIES 

in  percentages 
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Academic  Background 
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Poor  High  School  (N=8) 

.06 

.05 

.00 

.13 

• lU 

^ C 

Top  High  School  (N=44) 

.32 

.29 

.43 

.25 

• 25 

Poor  Entrance  Test  (N»16) 

.12 

.00 

.00 

.21 

.15 

Family  Background 

Parents  Grammar  School  (N*18) 

.13 

.10 

. 00 

.21 

• JU 
0 A 

Parents  College  Grad.  (N*39) 

.29 

.19 

.35 

.21 

• 30 

A 0 

Blue  Collar  (N*36) 

.26 

.14 

.13 

.29 

• A3 

Poor  (N**26) 

.19 

.14 

.17 

.21 

4 10 

N= 

21 

23 

2k 

21 

^Partial  ideologies  which  stress  students  are  most  found  among 
stable  preprofessionals. 


^Two  partial  ideologies  which  most  heavily  stress  staff's  personal 
rei'ationship  to  students  and  commitment  are  held  by  stable  professionals. 
It  is  notable  that  both  of  these  subsets  have  a large  number  of  stable 

pre-meds . 
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Those  taklns  the  full  Hawthorn  position  are  least 

ly  so  for  those  taking  the  Intellectualist  version,  D . The  ideological 
pMition  defining  the  Hawthorn  professor  as  a competent  innovator  ^ 
taken  by  students  from  a poor  educational  background  and  by  those  i*o  are 
financially  distressed.  The  traditional  position  is  strongly  held  by 
students  from  blue  collar  homes , and  often  taken  by  those  who  have  not 
gone  to  poor  high  schools. 


FAMILY 


Handicap  No  Handicap 


Handicap 

ACADEMIC 

No  Handicap 


C 

F 


AD 


^Unhandlcapped  Jewish  students  predominate  in  both  of  full  H.w 
thorn  ideological  positions  (A  and  D) , the  minor  unintellectual 
B is  held  by  relatively  handicapped  Jews.  Poor,  blue-collar  Catholics  who 
are  not  acaLmically  handicapped  take  the  traditional  f i;, 

ollcs  tend  to  avoid  both  of  the  Hawthorn  ideologies  and  markedly  refrain 
from  referring  to  staff  dedication.  They  stick  to  Instrumental  character- 
istics like  intelligent  and  pedagogue.  Poor  pious  Protestants  avoid  Ideo- 
loS^s  strLslng  the  professor's  personal  relationship  to  his  students  and 
prefer  positions  which  stress  Innovation. 
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Position  D xjhich  stresses  intellectuality  but  not  dedication  seems 
most  clearly  held  by  the  privilered  and  avoided  by  the  handicapped. 
Position  C seems  to  rally  the  handicapped  of  every  kind.  The  traditional 
position  ? seems  to  have  more  than  its  share  of  adherents  whose  parents 
have  little  education.  Those  doinp,  poorly  on  entrance  exams  seem  drawn 
to  fra£onentary  disciplines. 

What  more  do  we  know  about  the  handicapped  student's  relationship 
to  his  professor? 


1 PERCENT  OF  STUDI2NTS  WITH  VARIOUS  BACKGROUND  HANDICAPS  SELECTING 
• HA!'JTHORH  INSTRUCTORS’  CHARACTERISTICS 

I 


Student 

Oriented 

Inno- 

vator 

Intel- 

ligent 

Dedi- 

cated 

Peda- 

gogue 

1 Poor  Entrance;  Scores  (N»16) 

.56 

.63 

.38 

.13 

.50 

Poor  High  School  (N=8) 

.50 

.63 

.50 

.38 

.13 

Poverty  (N«26) 

.54 

.75 

.54 

.29 

.42 

Clue  CoUar  (N»36) 

.54 

.57 

.63 

.24 

.57 

Grammar  School  Educ.(N*18) 

.44 

.61 

.67 

.22 

.56 

Expected 

.74 

.68 

.72 

.34 

.51 

Certain  commonalities  can  be  perceived.  Students  whatever  their 
handicap  are  more  apt  to  sec  their  instructor  as  an  innovator  and  less 
likely  to  describe  him  as  student-oriented,  or  intelligent.  Poor  schooling 
seems  to  sharpen  the  student's  ability  to  perceive  his  instructor's  dedi- 
cation, all  other  handicaps  dim  this  perception.  The  student's  own  poo?: 
schooling  diminishes  the  chances  that  we  will  describe  pedagogical  skills, 
his  parents'  poor  education  may  sharpen  his  perception  of  this  trait. 

When  we  examine  the  few  cases  where  x^e  can  comnine  home  background  and 
academic  background  handicaps  we  find  some  reversals.  The  student  from 
a handicapped  home  who  does  poorly  on  entrance  exams  reports  personal 
relationship  with  the  teacher,  not  he  who  does  adequately  on  entrance 
exams.  Students  from  poorly  educated  homes  who  attended  bad  high  schools 
do  not  perceive  this  close  relationship  but  do  report  on  competent  pedagogy. 

Students  who  come  from  poor  families  or  whose  parents  are  poorly 
educated  but  who  have  had  adcQuatc  high  school  training  perceive  the  in- 
structor's personal  relationship  to  his  students.  Students  from  blue- 
collar  homes  and  whose  parents  have  only  had  grammar  school  education 
are  numerous  in  positions  F and  C.  Students  from  Impoverished  homes  are 
numerous  in  positions  B and  E. 
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.77 
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.43 
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.C9 
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.41 

Not  Jewish  (K=17) 

.59 
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.24 
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College  Grad.  Parents (N«39) 

.77 

.64 
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.29 
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.68 

.72 

i 

.34 

.51 
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Students  from  very  sood  hirh  schools  are  not  particularly  impressed 
by  their  instructor's  peda.-or^ical  accomplishments  or  by  his  intellectuality. 
Students  whose  parents  are  college  graduates  are  less  responsive  to  the 
instructor's  dedication  and  his  intellectuality.  Particularly  favored  stu- 
dents whose  college-graduate  parents  sent  them  to  a first  rate  high  school 
are  more  apt  to  be  sensitive  to  their  instructor's  dedication  and  his 
personal  interest  in  his  students  and  least  apt  to  select  his  pedagogical 
prowess,  his  intelligence  or  his  openess  for  comment. 

Students  from  top  high  schools  who  are  Jewish  are  much  more  apt  to 
remark  on  the  teacher's  personal  relationship  than  are  gentile  students. 
Jewish  students  in  general  are  responsive  to  this  characteristic  and  less 
apt  than  others  to  report  the  staff  member's  intellectuality  or  his  peda- 
gogical competence. 


RELIGIOUS  BACKGROUND 
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Church-'-oinr  '^rotectr.nts  arc  less  apt  to  pick  out  qualities  of  the 

Instructor's 'personal  interest  in  students  and  his  openness  to  new  Ueas 
Z apt  to  report  on  instru{tor‘s  inteUipence  and  conpetence  than 

their  less^pious  coreli'  icnlsts.  The  Roman  Catholic 

likely  to  reflect  on  hir.  Instructor's  innovatinr:  Interests  and  most  likely 
to  point  out  his  pedapopical  skills. 


Ilf  we  look  lust  at  Protestants  poinp  to  ordinary  schools  we  see 
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Christian  & Ordinary  IIS. 
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A preliminary  assay 


We  v;lll  examine  four  facets  of  the  professor’s  role.  First  the 
quality  of  the  student-faculty  relationship , as  perceived  by  the  stu- 
dent, focuses  on  the  actual  service  rendered  to  a r;iven  student  by  the 
Hawthorn  staff  member  closest  to  him.  This  we  sec  is  professor  as  men- 
tor, companion  on  the  intellectual  journey.  Is  the  effort  he  expended  in 
giving  tutorials,  in  makin-.  himself  accessible,  worthwhile? 


Then  we  ask  about  the  professor  as  model,  as  furnishing  the  stu- 
dents with  examples  of  values,  accomplishments,  sophistication,  tactics,  or 
with  more  global  charisma  beinp,  the  kind  of  person  the  student  would  like 
to  be.  Is  it  an  advantaac  to  the  student  to  see  the  professor  as  having 
qualities  the  students  would  like  to  possess,  and  by  Inference,  now  lacks? 

Is  the  admission  of  some  small  lack  of  self-sufficiency  useful?  Is  the 
aspiration  to  be  different,  the  acceptance  of  a model,  useful? 

The  professor  can  also  act  as  anchor,  as  reference  point  as  the  stu- 
dent prof^resses  in  his  studies.  Here  the  particular  question  we  ask  is, 
is  it  an  advantage  to  continue  a relationship  to  a staff  member  met  in 
freshman  year? 

A complement  to  the  analysis  of  the  professor  as  model  of  man,  of  intel- 
lectual, of  scientist,  of  teacher  is  the  student’s  capacity  to  take  the 
professor’s  role,  to  have  sympathy  in  Cooley's  sense.  Here  the  question  we 
ask  is,  what  advantage  is  it  for  a student  to  penetrate  professor  as  pur- 
veyor of  knowledge,  guide  to  the  academic  labyrlnthe,  confidant  and  Insplrer, 
to  discern  the  professor  as  himself  engaged  in  a pursuit  of  knowledge, 
caught  in  labyrinthine  Academe,  enjoying  or  disliking  poetry  or  politics 
or  whatever? 

Then  we  focus  on  the  sheer  Impact  of  the  Hawthorn  professorial  corps. 

Is  it  to  the  student’s  advantage  to  be  able  to  call  upon  several  friends, 
to  have  access  to  several  staff  members,  to  see  his  college’s  staff  as 
severally  shaping  that  institution  rather  than  perceiving  all  of  these 
roles  through  the  reducing  lens  of  a very  few  staff  members? 

In  each  case  we  ask  ourselves  is  it  of  any  use  to  the  student.  In 
judging  the  impact  of  a college  it  would  seem  sensible  to  use  gauges  such 
as  performance  in  courses.  I have  chosen  two  measures,  the  first  simply 
asks  whether  the  student  has  achelved  cat  least  forty-five  credit  hours  of 
A work,  corresponding  to  roughly  one  fourth  of  his  total  college  work. 


^In  constructing  this  measure  we  have  eliminated  notorious  Mickey 
Mouse  courses,  which  are  remedial  in  nature  and  thus  below  ordinary 
college  work,  and  courses  in  physical  education  and  a few  others  where 
"the  willingness  is  all." 
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Then,  lest  our  student  accrue  all  these  A's  by  assiduously  cultivating 
one  or  allied  faculty  nembers,  as  our  next  measure  we  ask  that  the  stu- 
dent achieve  at  least  ten  hours  of  A's  in  two  different  settings,  Haw- 
thorn and  lione  other  segment  of  the  university,  thus  giving  at  least  some 
evidence  of  being  able  to  do  competent  work  under  two  sets  of  conditions.^ 
Finally,  we  use  graduation  as  our  third  measure  of  academic  accomplishment. 
This  requires  that  the  student  not  only  perform  well  in  some  areas  but 
that  his  overall  perfomance  be  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  the  awarding 
of  a degree. 

With  these  bench  marks  we  hope  to  assess  whether  various  relation- 
ships with  staff  seem  to  have  helped  or  hindered  students  in  the  fulfilling 
of  the  ordinary  goals  of  college. 

For  our  next  sot  of  measures  we  turn  to  two  tests;.  The  Test  of 
Critical  Thinkinr,  (TCT)  and  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  in  General  Education. 
The  first  was  administered  at  entry  and  is  designed  to  give  evidence  of 
the  student's  reasoning  abilities,  his  higher  mental  functioning.  The 
second,  given  in  1963,  was  made  up  of  three  parts  roughly  paralleling 
three  sequences;  Humanities,  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science,  and 
could  be  expected  to  give  us  information  as  to  the  student's  breadth  of 
information,  and  his  ability  to  handle  questions  characteristic  of  those 
academic  areas. 

We  examined  the  student's  initial  (1959)  TCT  scores  and  marked  them 
as  low,  medium  and  high.  We  compared  his  1963  scores  to  these  initial 
scores  noting  either  no  progress  or  in  some  cases  even  regression,  very 
slight  progress,  and  some  progress.  We  grouped  the  students  into  three 
broad  categories;  no  progress,  whatever  the  reason^;  initial  test  low  but 


^For  some  purposes  these  students  might  be  considered  as  those  who 
might  best  make  meaningful  (fair)  comparisons  between  Hawthorn  and  City, 
though  of  course  the  perception  of  an  institution  by  those  who  reject  it 
and/or  who  fail  there. might  well  bv=  valuable  for  other  purposes. 
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The  match  seemed  very  imperfect  for  Social  Science  since  the  GRE  is 
heavily  slanted  towards  the  policy  sciences  while  Haw^’horn's  social  science 
sequence  is  he^avily  behavioral.  Dut  we  were  unable  to  obtain  GRE  permission 
to  examine  the  students'  performance  in  its  detail,  to  pick  out  for  example 
those  questions  which  vrere  either  on  general  social  science  method  or  on 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Anthropology  and  statistics. 

This  test  is  designed  to  become  steadily  more  difficult  as  the  stu- 
dent passes  from  question  to  question.  Thus,  students  scoring  very  high 
marks  on  entry  had  very  little  further  to  accomplish  and  hence  "no  pro- 
gress" does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  student  is  dull. 
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nrooreas  Is  made!  initial  test  medium  or  hlf.h  and  some  projjress  made, 
procress  is  m , •'blc  to  distinguish  the  advance  nace  in 

He  were  concerned  with  i^opt  at  entry  from  that 

mr^^d^ni^w^^^  some  aptitude  vhen  they  entered  college. 

Wo  examined  each  student’s  three  GRS  scores  and  translated  these  Into 
^r>,^rnnrlate  o ccentlle  (these  differed  by  sex).  Since  Hawthorn  Is  a col 

m:^t  °on  trCRE  :h::ffr:fiLr:tannf  at^^as^cf In  ‘^fdUf^ent  areas. 

fh^iT  Mr-h  school  oreoaration,  their  scores  on  City  University  entta 
tesis  and  the  level  of  education  achieved  by 

crlflQ^h1p  •'tid  the  weirht  of  the  evidence  shows,  that  the  better  n c 
::rofl  ih;  brShter'the  student,  the  more  educated  his  hone  background 
the  more  he  can  be  expected  to  do  well  In  colleee. 

It  is  entirely  possible  too  that  teachers  tHerbuUd 

already  endowed  students  (and  vice-versa ( and  that,  in  effect,  tnoy  ou 

r f v^ru:  Sbtrerbri- » 

the  share  of  teacher  service  in  irs  teachable  and  abandon- 

re«r  rs  1 1 :::rtfcoUr2J:^ccompushments^ 

!;"Lfo:er«udInt  who^btalned  a given 

andowed  "Jo  also  ^uldn’t  elicit  teacher  spon- 

^Wn^or'^nLtfsf  it  is  not  without  interest  to  examine  the 

rcro^Jlistaents  of  ihe  student  who  is  neith|r  endowed  at  entry  nor 
assisted  in  any  narked  vzay  by  his  teachers. 

Students  are  very  reluctant  to  say  that  they  model  themselves  on 
The  Soring  1960  questionnaire  broached  the  question  somewhat 
tre^v'  "SSst  people  at  some  time  or  other  fashion  themselves  after  some- 

Zc  Zr.  a^  faculty  member  who  have  some  qualities  you  would  like  to 
have?  (If  necessary)  what  qualities. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  asked  said  f 

high  scLol  teacher  rather  than  to  Hawthorn  staff. 


Iwe  can  probe  into  his  self-confidence,  his  ^ ’ 

to  find  out  what  sustains  his  often  fiercely  Independent,  loner 


This  question  was  repeated  three  V--*  (G=rnanLr  "uh  as 

oenbers  who  have  sor..c  qualities  tre'oS  one  in  five 

follow-up.  ‘Hlf  necessary)  What  quaim^^^^^  This  tl 

f/^t  r 

qualities . 

The  ValVQ  of  Involveme"*^  with  Staff 

Is  it  an  advantap.e  to  have  a high  °;;f  3?„den^  l^^foes 


Mentor  or 


Cordial  or 
Formal 


Does  well  in  both  Hawthorn  & U 
Excellent  academic  record 
I Graduation 

ItCT  sain  after  f'ood  start 
after  poor  start 


Does  well  on  GRS 
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36 
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74 

.36^*'^ 

7325 

.32, 

.28 
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.49 
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.33 
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Jlost  students  j"  ^rclo^'^rriationship^wirt  staff  does 

one  member  at  least  repeatedly.  It  would  seem 

clos^or  aslant  reUtLshl;  with  staff  does  seem  to  effect  making 
gains  on  the  TCT  and  on  the  Graduate  Record. 

°‘1:h":fa«  °"?hif  re%rain:rbf  ^L“nproro“io^^ 

Itel^rer  of  those  who  Ire  f rto^ 

superior  service  from  their  superior  faculty 

re"i:e!"un':::  irtSer:f  Changing,  graduates  on  time  with  favorable 


treatment  whereas  three  of  the  six  students  who  have  more  distant  rela- 
tionships with  staff  ^.raduate  on  tine. 


rientor  or 

cordial 

or 

Buddy 

Forma 

l1 

N 

V 

A 

N 

% 

Change  to  academic  program 

.06 

and  graduation 

n 

O 

.09 

3 

Total  change  to  academic  program 

24 

.26 

6 

.11 

N 

93 

54 

Early  Recognition  of  Significant  Professor 

What  if  we  were  to  consider  when  a student's  special  relationship 
to  staff  beran?  Does  the  senior  who  singled  out  the  same  faculty  mem- 
ber (s)  in  his  freshman  year  and  in  his  senior  year  have  any  advantage 
over  the  student  who,  more  typical  of  the  huge  urban  university  pattern, 
net  his  respected  professor (s)  later  in  his  college  career?  Two-thirds 
of  the  students  do  make  a significant  contact  with  staff  in  their  fresh- 
man year.^ 


Early 

Late 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Does  well  in  Hawthorn  & LA 

36  . 

! 

.45 

9 

.24 

Excellent  academic  record 

30 

.30 

8 

.22 

Graduates 

53 

.66 

22 

.59 

TCT  gain  after  high  score 

13\  . 
'43- 

.30 

’i-’ 

.41 

gain  after  low  score 

'V  -i 

.40 

CM 

• 

Graduate  Record  Exam 

18/35 

.51 

4/14 

.29 

N 

00 

i 

1 

1 

37 

It  seems  a distinct  advantage  to  have  recognized  an  important  staff 
member  early  in  one's  career.  The  effect  seems  much  more  marked,  except 


^Thirty  students  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire  given  in  1960  in 
which  they  were  asked  to  name  both  their  favorite  Hawthorn  professor  and 
the  one(s)  the  student  night  wish  to  fashion  himself  on. 
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for  the  TCT,  than  the  actual  quality  of  service  the  staff  member  gives  the 
student.  Is  it  that  the  early-net  professor  acted  as  sponsor  and ^initia- 
tor? Is  it  that  an  early  correct  perception,  if  we  take  a senior  s judge- 
ment as  likely  to  be  better  than  a freshman's  judgement,  was  operating  not 
only  in  appreciating  truly  outstanding  individuals  but  in  selecting  courses, 
in  writing  papers,  in  shaping  one's  own  academic  persona? 


Such  sense  of  fitness,  or  perhaps  fidelity,  profits  niore  the  student 
who  came  to  Hawthorn  with  a poorer  reasoning  and  analytical  ability,  than 
the  more  capable  student  who  seemed  more  apt  to  make  gains  without  close 
contact  with  Hawthorn  staff.  The  modest  proportion  of  the  s^nt® 
ceptive  early  in  their  career  'who  changed  fr.dn  professional  to  academic  cur- 
riculum might  indicate  that  significant  contact  did  not  necessarily  lea 
to  conversion  in  a liberal  direction,  though^a  majority  of  those  so  doing 
did  have  fruitful  early  contacts  with  staff. 


The  two  advantages  examined  in  combination  show  that  if  the  student 
must  choose  one  advantage, high  quality  is  overshadowed  by  early  recogni- 
tion of  a significant  staff  member.  If  the  best  relationship  achieved  with 
the  Hawthorn  staff  be  a distant  one  then  it  is  a distinct  advay_a^  to  have 
recognized  one's  significant  member  of  the  staff  in  one  s freshman  yeai. 


Mentor  or 

Cordial  or 

Buddy 

Formal 

Early 

Late 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.08 

Change  to  academic  program 

6 

.08 

3 

and  graduation 
Total  change  to  academic 

12 

.15 

0 

.22 

program 

N 

BO 

37 

Those  who  did  change  from  a professional  to  a general  curriculum 
graduated  later  than  those  who  remained  stable,  whether  or  not  they  had  an 
early  valued  and/or  a later  ratified  contact  with  Hawthorn  staff. 


^Except  for  gains  on  the  TCT  where  students  who  handle  their  staff 
relationships  relatively  cooly  do  better  if  they  choose  as  sicnificant 
staff  members  people  other  than  those  they  recognized  signally  in  their 
freshman  year.  However,  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two  who  do  make  pins 
on  the  TCT  after  an  initial  poor  showing  did  single  out  staff  membps  in 
freshman  year  who  were  of  signal  Importance  to  them  throughout  college. 
This  might  argue  that  at  entry  their  perception  of  the  academp  sipation 
was  superior  to  their  reasoning  power.  It  might  also  argue  tpt  these 
unpromising  freshmen  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  outstanding  staff 
member  as  their  discussion  leader. 


Best  relationship  achieved  with  Hawthorn  staff: 


Mentor  or  Buddy 

Cordial  or  Formal 

Early (a) 

Late(b) 

Early (c) 

Late(d) 
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Docs  well  in  both  settings 
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.43 
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Excellent  academic  record 
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.39 
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.31 

9 
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33 

.61 

11 

.69 

20 

.77 

11 

.52 

TCT  gain  Initial  high  score 

12I” 

.33 

^]9 
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.44 
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.25 

^18 

.38 

gain  Initial  low  score 

.44 

.22 

.31 

.38 

Does  well  on  GRE 

13/24 

.54 

3/7 

.43 

5/11 

.45 

1/7 

.14 

N 

54 

16 

26 

21 

Almost  half  of  the  students  have  both  a lon^  and  a close  relationship 
with  the  Hawthorn  staff,  more  have  an  early  though  distant  relationship 
than  have  a close  but  late  blooming  one.  Almost  a fifth  have  achieved 
neither  enduring  nor  superlative  contact  with  the  Hawthorn  staff.  These 
last  twenty-one  suffer  from  their  deprivation  except,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
doing  remarkably  well  on  the  TCT.  Those  vrho  are  ..most  fortunate  in  their 
staff  relationships  make  excellent  records  and  do  well  on  tests,  though 
few  graduate  on  time.^ 


^ This  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  delay  caused  by  changing  from 
a professional  to  an  academic  curriculum.  Half  of  all  those  so  doing  are  in 
the  most  favored  group,  an  equally  high  proportion  (.19)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  least  favored  group  which  also  has  a smaller  number  of  graduates. 

The  highest  proportion  of  those  changing  thus  have  had  good  though  brief 
relationship  with  the  staff,  the  lowest  have  had  lengthy  but  more  distant 
contact  with  them. 


Liberal  change  in 
curriculum 
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Let  us  glance  at  the  differing,  impact  of  quality  of  staff  service  vs. 
the  benefits  of  meetin  significant  staff  member (s)  early  in  one's  college 
career . 


QUALITY  OF  SERVICE  EFFECT^ 

EARLY  RECOGNITION  EFFECT^ 

INTERACTION-^ 

(a)  - (c) 

-.07 
.04 
-.16 

• .08 

.13 

.09 

(b)  - (d) 

.34 
.17 
.17 
.06 
-.16 
.29 

(a)  - (b) 

-.01 
.08 

-.08 

-.11 

.22 

.11 

\ 

(c)  - (d) 

.40 
.21 
.25 
-.13 
-.07 
.34 

(b)  -(c) 
-.06 
-.04 
-.00 
.19 
-.09 
-.02 

The  overall  picture  seems  to  show  gains  made  when  one  advantage  tends 
to  offset  the  absence  of  the  other  advantage.  The  largest  effect  is  the 
advantage  to  those  students  x^ho  deal  with  staff  relatively  formally,  of 
having  met  with  significant  members  of  that  staff  early  in  freshman  year 
and  to  have  persisted  in  their  esteem  for  these  professors.  So  too,  those 
who  have  changed  in  their  esteem  for  individual  staff  members  betvreen  fresh- 
man year  and  senior  year  are  benefited  if  they  have  achieved  an  easy  close 
relationship  with  at  least  one  member  of  the  staff. 

Those  entering  Hawthorn  with  high  TCT  scores  are  more  apt  to  gain  if 
they  have  a high  quality  relationship  with  staff,  whatever  their  long  term 
relationship.  Those  with  low  TCT  scores  and  who  stick  to  their  early  fav- 
orites and  models  benefit  from  in  addition  having  early  relationship  with 
the  staff;  those  who  have  had  high  quality  service  from  staff  also  benefit 
from  sticking  by  early  choices  they  have  made.  Low  TCT  scorers  who  have 
not  established  good  staff  relationships  are  not  advanced  by  fidelity,  and 
those  who  select  different  significant  figures  in  senior  year  than  they 
did  in  freshman  year  are  better  off  if  they  have  relatively  distant 


^Subtracting  percent  of  low  early  (column  C)  from  high  early  (a);  and 
low  late  (d)  from  high  late  (b). 

^Subtracting  percent  of  high  late  (b)  from  high  early  (a) ; and  low 
late  (d)  from  low  early  (c). 

^Subtracting  percent  low  early  (c)  from  percent  high  late  (b);  a 
positive  figure  means  that  quality  of  service  carries  the  day,  a minus 
that  it  is  early  recognition  that  matters  most. 


relationships  with  the  staff.  The  exact  opposite  is  true  of  outstanding 
success  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  where  the  presence  of  either  advantage 
always  seems  beneficial  particularly  in  situations  where  a distant  rela- 
tionship to  staff  is  offset  by  long  acquaintance  and  where  recent  recog- 
nition of  significant  staff  is  counterbalanced  by  having  a high  quality 
relationship. 

On  balance  our  interaction  column,  which  pits  a long  but  distant 
relationship  against  a recent  but  high  quality  relationship,  tells  us 
that  there  seems  to  be  a slight  advantage  in  making  a significant  recog- 
nition in  freshman  year  rather  than  in  switching  dramatis  persojae  entirely 
even  though  achieving  an  easy  relationship  with  a staff  member. 

Self-sufficiency 

Do  staff  members  act  in  some  way  as  models  for  students  who,  admiring 
their  personal  qualities,  may  also  find  useful  hints  for  their  oim  academic 
conduct?  Is  recognition  in  another  of  the  qualities  one  might  desire  for  one- 
self to  be  construed  as  a debilitating  sense  of  one*s  own  worthlessness  or 
as  a bracing  sense  that  one  is  in  the  company  of  quality  and  that  there  are 
new  heights  to  climb?  Is  a student  better  off  for  showing  sturdy  self- 
sufficiency,  "I  like  myself  as  I am....” 


Affirm  desirable 
Qualities 

Deny  desirable 
Qualities 
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4hose  meeting  significant  members  of  the  staff  early  in  their  college 
career  are  more  apt  to  perceive  their  professors  as  tolerant  and  as  inter- 
ested pedagogues,  than  are  those  who  have  a high  quality  relationship  with 
a Hawthorn  staff  member.  They  differ  little  in  their  perception  of  friend- 
liness, intelligence  or  in  seeing  their  professors  as  interested  in 
innovation. 


Affirming  that  the  faculty  has  desirable  qualities  seems  an  advan- 
tage academically  but  less  so  in  testing  well  except  for  those  x^ho  made 
initially  low  scores  on  the  TCT.  Perhaps  those  who  perform  well  can 
afford  a certain  self-sufficiency.  Perhaps  doing  well  in  school  allows 
one  to  perceive  a professor  as  in  some  way  admirable.  Perhaps  a sense  of 
competence  in  one’s  academic  prowess  acquired  by  prospering  both  at  Haw- 
thorn and  in  the  larger  university  allows  one  to  admit  wishing  to  have 
someone  else's  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  a 
willingness  to  be  impressed  by  one's  mentors  goes  wi|h  a vzillingness  to 
learn  what  is  required  of  one  in  an  academic  milieu. 

We  discoifer  from  the  CCI  that  those  willing  to  see  virtue  in  their 
elders  also  are  more  apt  to  think  well  of  students j perceiving  their  peers 
as  being  serious  about  their  work,  as  being  energetic,  and  as  setting 
themselves  high  standards,  as  participating  often  in  long,  serious  intel- 
lectual discussions. 


^Twice  as  many  .of  these  making  a liberal  change  admit  desirable 
qualities  In  their  teachers . 


They  are  also  more  apt  to  see  themselves  as  intellectually  challenged  and  as 
being  pushed  to  the  limits  of  their  capacities  than  those  who  don't  recog- 
nize desirable  qualities  in  their  teachers. 


Readers  will  recognize  William  James*  distinction: 

’’There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge  broadly  and  practically  distinguishable, 
we  may  call  them  respectively  knowledge  of  acquaintance  and  knbwledge-about. 
Most  languages  express  the  distinction^  thus,. . . .noscere,  scire;  kennen, 
wissen;  connaitre,  savoir.'^'  I am  acquainted  with  many  people  and  things, 
which  I know  very  little  about,  except  their  presence  in  the  places  where  I 
have  met  them.  I know  the  color  blue  when  I see  it,  and  the  flavor  of  a pear 
when  I taste  it!  1 know  an  inch  when  I move  my  finger  through  it;  a second 
of  time,  when  I feel  it  pass;  an  effort  of  attention  when  I make  it;  a dif- 
ference between  two  things  when  I notice  it;  but  a^  the  inner  nature  of 
these  facts  or  what  makes  them  what  they  are,  I can  say  nothing  at  all. 
cannot  impart  acquaintance  with  then  to  any  one  who  has  not  already  made  it 
himself.  I cannot  describe  then,  make  a blind  man  guess  what  bliie  is,  define 
to  a child  a syllogism,  or  tell  a philosopher  in  jpst  what  respect ^^^stance 
is  just  what  it  is,  and  differs  from  other  forms  of  relation.  ....  VJhat  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  is  only  present  to  our  minds;  we. have  it,  or  the 
idea  of  it.  But  v/hen  we  know  about  it,  we  do  more  than  merely  have  it,  we 
seem,  as  we  think  over  its  relations  to  subject  it  to  a sort  of  treatment 

and  to  operate  upon  it  with  our  thought.  „ , u i.. 

(1)  Cf.  John  Grote:  Exploration  Philosophica,  p.60;  H.  Heliwioltz 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures.  London,  pp.  308,  309. 

William  James,  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  Chicago,  Encyclo- 
poedia  Brittannica,  (Great  Books,  53)  1952,  p.  144. 


Knov/ledge  about  one’s  most  meaningful  staff  member  seems  markedly 
helpful  In  going  about  one's  schoolwork,  even  where  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  given  professor  could  not  have  influenced  his  discerning  stu“ 
dent’s  rewards.  Knowledgeability  does  not  seem  to  speed  one  on  to  grad- 
nation  or  to  make  much  difference  in  one’s  performance  on  tests  and  exams. 

Combining  knowing  at  least  one  professor  well  and  having  the  bent  of 
mind  to  recognize  that  some  of  the  staff  have  desirable  qualities  we  find 
is  linked  to  doing  well  in  both  academic  settings.  Those  who  do  well  on 
the  TCT  at  entrance  and  whose  powers  of  analysis  and  reasoning  improve  are 
least  apt  to  be  thus  armed;  best  of  all  for  these  to  know  at  least  one 
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professor  well  but  not  to  find  the  staff  admirable.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  with  both  advantages  do  well  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  but  less  well 
than  those  who  are  indifferent  to  staff.  Over  a third  of  these  who  are  know 
ledgeable,  ^ut  not  admiring  of  staff,  have  made  a change  to  a liberal  arts 

curriculum. 


^More  people  who  do  well  academically  are  among  those  who  know  their 
most  significant  professor  well,  and  many  more  of  those  who  graduate  do  not 
know  their  professor  particularly  well.  The  ability  to  take  the  role  o 
their  most  meaningful  professor  is  neither  a help  nor  a hindrance  to  making 
a liberal  change.  Indeed  the  knowledgeable  number  barely  more  than  halt 


- N 7. 

N 

Z 

Change  to  academic  program  11  • 20 

19 

.20 

N 54 

93 

^Those  who  affirm  that  the  staff  have  desirable  qualities  but  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  their  most  meaningful  teacher  make  up  almost  half  of 
all  those  changing  from  a professional  to  a liberal  curriculum^ 
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U) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

N % 

M % 

N % 

N Z 

Change  to  academic  program  6 .15 

5 .36 

14  .24 

5 .15 

N 40 

14 

59 

34 

1 

To  tease  out  this  relationship  a bit  let  us  examine  the  knowledgeability 
effftct*,  the  modeling  effect  and  their  interaction. 


Knowledgeability 

Modeling  Effect 

Interaction 

Does  well  in  H and  LA 
Excellent  record 
Graduation 

TCT  gains , good  st.  . i 
TCT  gains,  poor  start 
Does  well  on  GRE 

(a)-(c)  (\>y-m 

.36  .25' 

.33  .42 

-.03  .08 

-.09  .40 

-.12  .14 

.13  -.22 

(a)-(b)  (c)-(d; 

.20  .09 

-.04  .05 

-.04  .07 

-••4G  *05 

.03  .29 

.15  -.20 

(b)-(c) 

.16 

.37 

.01 

.35 

-.15 

-.02 

Clearly  knowledgeability  is  related  to  doing  well  academically.  There 
is  a marked  influence  on  those  who  are  willing  to  model*  in  their  doing 
well  in  both  settings;  while  when  considering  the  students  making  a remark-^ 
able  record,  knowledgeability  seems  particularly  helpful  to  those  who  do  no.: 
assert  that  the  staff  has  admirable  qualities.  So  too  a willingness  to  see 
the  staff  favorably  enhances  knowledgeability  when  we  consider  the  student  s 
perfomance  in  both  settings.  This  heightening  effect  of  adding  knowledge 
to  favorable  opinion,  and  adding  a willingness  to  model  to  knowledgeability 
seems  to  hold  for  gbod  performance  in  both  settings  and  for  doing  well  on 
the  GRE.  The  knowledgeability  of  the  initially  promising  scholar  (good 
initial  TCT)  seems  to  compensate  for  his  unwillingness  to  use  them  as 
models,  whereas  the  willingness  to  admire  staff  compensates  for  the  ir.i-- 
tially  unpromising  scholar’s  Ignorance  of  even  his  most  meanir^gful  teacher. 

Turning  to  the  modeling  effect,  students  who  kno^7  the  staff  and  affi 
their  qualities  do  particularly  well  in  both  settings  and  on  the  GRE,  but 
admitting  that  the  staff  has  desirable  qualities  seems  to  have  a detrimental, 
effect  (-.40)  on  those  knowledgeable  students  who  came  in  doing  well  on 

the  TCT. 

Those  students  who  do  not  kncm  staff  but  who  describe  desirable 
qualities  to  the  staff  do  better  in  almost  every  respv?ct  than  those  who 
refuse  to  model,  but  most  markedly  so  (.29)  for  those  who  made  gains  on 
the  TCT  after  having  made  a poor  score  initially.  On  the  GRE  those  who 
don’t  know  staff  are  better  off  if  they  refuse  to  admit  their  good  points, 
just  as  those  who  don’t  admire  staff  are  better  off  if  they  don  t know  t.iem. 


The  interaction  colunn  indicates  that  knowledgeability  V7ithout  admir- 
ation is  preferable  to  admiring  but  not  knowing,  the  staff  x^hen  we  consider 
academic  performance  particularly  overall  record  or  students  making  gains 
on  the  TCT  after  a good  initial  score.  The  reverse  is  true  of  students 
who  came  in  doing  poorly  on  the  TCT  for  whom  modeling  even  without  know- 
ledge is  preferable  to  ax^areness  without  the  ability  to  admit  good  qual- 
ities in  the  staff. 

Examining  responses  to  the  CCI  for  some  illumination  we  find  the 
following  cluster  of  responses  made  by  students  in  each  of  the  combinations 
of  knowing  and  admiring  staff.  We  selected  responses  x-jhere  that  group 
was  disproportionately  high  or  markedly  low  compared  to  the  average  of  all 

those  taking  that  test. 

Students  who  are  knowledgeable  but  who  don’t  admit  that  faculty  have 
desirable  qualities  are  markedly  less  apt  to  describe  the  Hawthorn  teachers 
as  personally  interested  in  them,  though  the  most  ignorant  admirer  does 
so  desribe  his  teacher.  Those  willing  to  model  evoke  a more  energetic 
student  x^ho  sees  his  courses  as  an  intellectual  challenge,  classes  as  argu- 
mentative and  who  sees  students  engaging  in  long  intellectual  discussion, 
thriving  on  difficulty.  Ignorant  admirers  and  detached  inside  dopesters, 
both  seem  under  pressure.  They  are  both  apt  to  think  that  students  are 
pushed  to  the  limits  of  their  capacities,  that  courses  are  difficult  and 
teachers  energetic;  that  students  are  expected  to  act  on  their  ideals. 

Modeling  effect  appears  to  go  x^ith  an  ideology  that  stresses  the 
professor’s  tolerance  and  openmindedness,  his  competence  as  a teacher. 
Knowledgeability  seems  to  lead  to  a stress  of  the  professor  s dedication 
and  underplaying  him  as  innovator. 


DISPLAY:  VARIOUS  COMBINATIONS  OF  STUDENT-FACULTY  BEHAVIOR 
AS  RELATED  TO  ACADEMIC  OUTCOl'lES  (in  io) 


FIRST 

EFFECT 

SECOND 
EFFECT  , 

a b.  p , 

A-C  B-D  . 

^^-B  C-D 

B-C 

HIGH  QUALITY 
Knowledgeable 

High 

Knows  Not 

Low 

Knows  Not 

High 

Knowledge 

Inter- 

action 

Does  well 
A's 

Graduates 

’755 

.56  .20 

.59  -55  . 

"7^2  39 

.46  .17 

.69  .67 

-.06  .o8" 
.10  .03 
-.10  -.12 

.29  .4y 
.36  .29 

.04  .02 

-.35 

-.26 

-.14 

HIGH  QUALITY 

High  ^ 

'Ra'rl  V TiAtip 

Low  . 

Tilarly  T.ate 

High 

Early 

-.06 

-.04 

-.08 

.43  -44 
.39  -31 
.61  .69 

.50'  .10 

.35 

.77  .52 

-.07  .3^" 
.04  .17 
-.16  .17 

-.01  .40 

.08  .21 
-.08  .25 

Does  well 
Early  Pis 

Graduates 

KNOWLEDGE 

Knovrs 

Early  Late 

Ignores 
Early  Late 

Knowledge 

Early 

.21 

.17 

-.02 

Does  well 
Early  A's 

Graduates 

.69  .50 
.63  *38 
.69  .63 

.29  .17 
.21  .17 
.65  .59 

.40  .21 
.42  .17 
.04  -.02 

.19  .12 
.25  .04 
.o4  .06 

HIGH  QUALITY 

High 

Models  Not 

Low 

Models  Not 

High 

Models 

-.07 

.09 

-..15 

Does  well 
Models  A's 

Graduates 

.43  .30 

.35  -39 

.52  .65 

.37  -20 

.30  .16 

.80  .52 

.06  .10 
.05  .23 
-.28  .13 

.13  .17 

-.04  .14 

-.13  .28 

EARLY 

Early 

Models  Not 

Late 

Models  Not 

Early 

Models 

-.08 

.15 

.09 

Does  well 
Models  A's 

Graduates 

"T52  TlH" 

.43  .21 

.67  .68 

"725  T30 

.06  .35 

.59  .60 

.26  -.12 
.37  -I** 
.08  .08 

.34  -.04 

.37  -29 
.08  -.01 

KNOWLEDGEABLE 

Knows 

Models  Not 

Ignores 
Models  Not 

Knowledge 

Models 

.16 

.37 

.01 

Does  well 
Models  A's 

Graduates 

.53  -57 

.60  .64 

.27  .18 
.20  .15 
.63  .56 

.36  .25 

.33  .42 

-.03  .08 
,1  

.20  .09 
-.04  .05 
-.04  .07 
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Comparative  Advantage  impact  with  another.  We- 

roe  task  remains  the  various  Interaction  effects 

K S'-'^heL  thf  iLIuve  advantage  lies  when  we  pit  students  who  have 

“gflto 

seems  most  Tthe  K^of  Critical  Think- 

inrand^tK’^GrSmte’Reccrd  Exam.  The  chart  below  presents  the  mam 
patterns : 

ACADEMIC  PERFOEMANCE^ 

i KNOWLEDGE  vs. 
high  Many  Models  Early 


early  vs.  ’ HIGH  vs. 
Models  Many  High  {Models  Many^ 


Does  well 
Excellent  record 
Graduates 

TEST  PERFORMANCE 
TCT  gain-good  start 
TCT  gain-poor  start 
Does  well  GRE 


K 

9 


9 

9 

9 

9 


K 

m 

9 


K 

e 

e 


m 

E 


e 

9 

9 


n 

e 

E 


9 

« 

9 

« 

9 


h 

e 

9 


9 

h 

m 


H 

m 

H 


9 

« 

9 

« 

n 

9 

9 

H 


S“we"-“  :f”rj’i:tferfrrtm  s^uer  difference 
irdesignated  by  a question  mark.l  we  use  H=numerous  for  many, 
keeping  M for  model. 


^ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE^ 

KNfJWLEDGE  vs. 


early  vs.  . HIGH  vs. 


Models  Early  {] 


.35 

.26 

.l4 


.30 

.36 

.05 


.16 

.37 

.01 


Does  well 
Excellent  record 
Graduates 
Test  Performance 
TCT  gain-good  start  .23  “.04 
TCT  gain-poor  start  .05  -.04  -.15 

Does  well  GRE  -27  .08  -.02 


.21 

-.17 

.02 


.35 


-.08 

.09 

.06 

.07 

.02 

-.15 

.05 

.04-: 

-.09 

.07 

.09 

.02 

.08 

.15 

-.16 

-.02 

-.13 

-.19. 

.29 

.03 

-.l4 

.12 

.09  ‘ 

-.18 

.07 

.39 

.28 

.02 

.25 

.25 

*A  positive'  number  means  that  the  advantage  presented  as  s^ning 
Several  columns  (i.e.  Knowledge,  Early,  High)  the  greater,  a 
neeative  means  that  the  advantage  written  in  at  the  head  of  tha 
si^le  coUmn  is  greater.  Thus  when  pitting  High  vs. 

+fio+  on  the  row  examing  students  earning  good  grades  in  both 

staff  onlv  late  in  their  college  careers. 
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We  see  at  a glance  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  professor, 
particularly  in  the  domain  of  academic  performance,  though  less  so  with 
regard  to  graduation  and  for  those  students  who  do  well  on  their  \nit 
tests  Only  when  knowledge  of  professor  is  pitted  against  the  advantages 
acting  frL  ea?ly  recognition  of  a significant  staff  member  do  we  have 
a diffirent  story.  Indeed  considering  the 
contact  we  see  its  a£.30ciation  with  doing  well  on  the  GBE. 
contact  with  Hawthorn  staff  helps  keep  the  student  alert 
of  knowledge  besides  his  major, or  perhaps  the  curious,  intellectu^ly 
roving  student  even  as  a Freshman  has  the  acuteness  to  spot  professors  who 
wear  well.  Early  contact  also  seems  markedly  meaningful  to  the  unpromising 
student  Die  ability  to  recognize  that  professors  have  q,ua...i  vies  one 
miSt  wish  to  have  is  still  more  important  to  that  unpromising  student. 

However,  when  wiUingness  to  admit  the  faculty's  “ 

nitted  directly  against  early  contact,  early  contact  carries  the  toy_ 
half  of  the  time,  while  modeling  wins  out  only  once  in  six  encoimtero, 
and  that  by  only  a little.  They  are  eq,i»Uy  important  to  students  who 
do  well  in  both  settings  and  to  promising  students. 

Hi^  quality  service  seems  particularly  helpful  to  the  promising 
student  who  enters  college  with  a solid  performance  on  entrance  *fsts, 
this  matters  rather  than  a wiUingness  to  grant  the  professor  desirable 
qualities  and,  less  markedly,  matters  more  th^  early  recogniUon  of 
significant  staff.  Hi^  quality  relationship  too 
than  modeling  and  as  important  as  long  term  contact  with  significan 

staff  to  those  doing  well  on  the  GRE.  ^ 

The  importance  of  relating  to  many  professors  is  not  clear  cut 

Still  for  the  sake  of  completeness  we  give  the  principal  detaiu.s 
of  this  advantage:  Relates  to  at  least 


Does  well  in  both  settings 

Excellent  record 

Graduation 

TCT  gain,  good  start 

TCT  gain,  poor  start 

Graduate  record  - does  well 

N 


seven 

26 

22 

39 

«]31 

12/29 

66 


Relates 

than 


to  less 
seven 


.39 

27 

.33 

.33 

24 

.30 

.59 

50 

.62 

•^2]. 71 
.29 

^]36 

:gi.67 

.41 

13/29 

.45 

81 


There  seems  to  be  some  slight  advantage  in  doing  well  on 
for  those  who  came  in  with  good  TCT  scores,  but  the  rever^  is 
students  making  poor  scores  at  the  beginning  of  college.  There 
sli^t  indication  that  relating  to  a larger  number  of  teachers 
to  doing  well  in  both  settings.  But  on  the  whole  sheer  numbers 
relations  do  indeed  seem  relatively  unimportant. 


the  TCT 
true  of 
is  a 

is  linked 
of  staff 


') 
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except  in  relation  to  graduating  on  time,  itself  remarkable  in  that 
here  no  particular  relationship  with  students  is  highly  dominant. 

However  if  we  turn  to  data  on  student  life  at  Hawthorn  we  find 
that  it  is  the  student  who  knows  a large  number  of  professors  who 
also  knows  a large  number  of  students,  he  is  apt  to  be  a student  lea- 
der, has  well  over  average  chances  of  getting  a job  at  Havjthom. 

We  have  glimpsed  the  ramifications  of  various  relationships  the 
students  may  have  with  staff,  particularly  of  the  student's  knowledp 
of  his  professor,  something  which  may  stand  for  easy  contact  with  that 
mentor  but  which  may  simply  be  a pointer  to  the  student  s perceptive- 
ness which  may  be  alerted  by  vievjing  the  university  as  one  s natural 
habitat^  or  by  viewing  it  as  a risky  place  requiring  all  one's  atten- 
tion. 


Now  let  us  briefly  examine  alternative  explanations  of  good  per- 
formance. Obvious  choices  are?  he  was  well  trained  in  a good  high  ^ 
school,  he  was  an  intelligent  fellow  (see  through  his  entrance  tests), 
he  was  sustained  by  his  college  trained  parents  who  in  all  likelihood 
served  as  models  for  academe  as  they  did  for  other  adult  roles . 

The  following  table  which  recapitulates  all  these  attributes  agaii 
attempts  to  present  patterns.  It  is  based  on  the  differences  in  the 
interaction  column.  We  recognize  slight  differences  because  in  this 
case  we  are  asking  does  this  given  relationship  with  a professor, 
achieved  by  a student  who  only  went  to  an  average  high  school  (or 
who  did  not  do  particularly  well  on  the  entrance  tests,  or  whose 
parents  at  best  finished  high  school)^  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
a good  high  school  training,  or  cleverness  (at  least  test-taking  skill 
or  college  educated  parents,  in  students  who  do  not  have  that  partic- 
ular relationship  with  staff?  In  thinking  of  graduation,  it  re- 
markable if  the  advantage  of  relating  to  a large  number  of  teachers 
equals  the  advantage  of  cleverness  or  of  the  support  of  college 
educated  parents.  We  find  that  indeed  the  number  of  lelationships  to 
professor  does  outweigh  either  of  these  initial  advantages. 


Suggested  by  its  association  with  students  who  do  well  on  their 

Freshman  TCT. 

2 

Tests  which  included  the  TCT. 

3 

In  pitting  the  advantage  of  college  educated  parents  against 
modeling  we  did  not  take  all  other  but  took  only  children  of  parents 
with  a grammar  school  background  but  who  granted  desirable  qualities 

in  their  teachers. 
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• 
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N 

M 

H 

K 

E 

T 
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Code: 


N 

T 

S 
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Many 

Tests 

School 

College 


The  importance  of  having  attended  a good  hi^  school  in  graduating 
from  college  on  time  may  be  the  cumulative  impact  of  good  study  habits 
formed  in  early  adolescence.  Its  dominance  in  three  out  of  five  compar- 
isons may  point  to  the  greater  amount  of  reading  required  in  good  schools, 
the  good  basic  training  these  may  offer  in  natural  science  for  the  stu- 
dent who  may  not  wish  to  major  in  this  area,  in  literature  to  the  student 
who  may  have  a scientific  bent  or  who  is  interested  in  social  science. 

At  least  one  of  the  two  relationships  which  overshadow  the  importance  of 
school  in  this  respect  is  one  implying  close,  frequent  association  with 
an  esteemed  staff  member,  which  may  bring  with  it,  perhaps  by  serendipity, 
a heightened  intellectual  curiosity,  a broader  span  of  attention. 

Generally  though,  particularly  in  academic  performance,  having  gone 
to  a good  high  school  is  overshadowed  by  a variety  of  relationships  with 
staff;  the  most  notable,  after  that  of  mentor,  being  early  recognition  of 
a significant  staff  member,  and  having  some  detailed  knowledge,  perhaps 
better  described  as  reciprocal  knowledge,  of  the  staff  member  the  student 
selects  as  most  meaningful  to  him.  Relating  to  numerous  staff  members  is 
frequently  overshadowed  particularly  in  test  performance  but  holds  its 
own  in  superior  academic  performance. 
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A glance  at  the  TCT  data  shows  a curiously  mixed  picture  with  a 
number  of  relationships  seemingly  useful  to  the  abler  sti^ent  but  not 
to  the  one  who  makes  a poor  start  for  whom  knowledgeability  about  at 
least  one  staff  member  seems  to  matter.  Still  in  only  one  case  (when 
for  less  promising  students  it  is  pitted  against  having  established 
relationships  with  numerous  professors)  does  having  gone  to  a good 
high  school,  overshadow  relationships  with  staff. 

The  dominance  of  relationships  to  staff  over  the  obvious  advantage 
of  having  college  educated  parents  is  striking.  Only  for  the  mpromis- 
ing  student  is  the  advantage  of  coming  from  an  educated  home  dominant. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Modeling  is  least  strong  when  pit- 
ted against  alternative  sources  of  models  like  high  school  or  home. 

It  holds  up  best  in  association  with  the  capacity  to  perform  well  in 
two  rather  different  settings.  Knowledge  of  the  interests  and  career 
plans  of  one's  most  meaningful  teacher  sweeps  the  board.  This  may  point 
to  a second  chance  to  learn  about  the  ways  of  the  world  t^hich  going 
to  a small  college  offers  students  from  less  educated  homes.  Not  only 
high  quality  and  early  recognition  are  dominant,  but  even  the  weakest 
contender,  sheer  span  of  alertness  to  staff,  seems  more  advantageous 
than  having  college  educated  parents,  except  for  unpromising  students. 

Finally,  turning  to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  turn  in  a 
good  test  performance  when  entering  college^  knowledge  of  teacher  con- 
tinues to  sweep  the  board.  We  might  say  that  effective  contact  with 
teacher  compensates  for  lack  of  testing  aptitudes.  Early  contact 
with  significant  staff  has  parallel  importance.  High  testing  is  even 
less  conducive  than  is  having  col lege- competent  parents  to  prompt 
graduation  when  compared  to  almost  any  relationship  to  one  s professors. 
However,  both  in  making  an  excellent  record  and  in  doing  well  on  the 
Graduate  Record,  an  initial  ability  to  handle  tests,  like  graduation 
from  a good  high  school  overshadows  both  relating  to  numerous  teach- 
ers and  admitting  that  they  have  desirable  qualities.  Perhaps  these 
latter  are  relatively  easily  won  relationships  and  hence  pay  off  less 

handsomely. 

These  findings  are  more  suggestive  than  definitive  but  they  do 
present  us  with  repeated  nudges  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  as 
with  assent  in  Newman’s  illative  sense  herein  build  up  a confidence 
in  what  underlies  these  modest  signs  of  professors'  impact,  •'in  influ- 
ence going  beyond  sheer  transmission  of  a given  content  of  knowledge 


We  did  point  out  earlier  that  students  particularly  in  the  Spring 
of  their  Freshman  year  were  apt  to  say  they  admired  their  father  or  a 
high  school  teacher. 

2 

We  do  not  examine  TCT  performance  because  they  are  included  in 
making  up  the  high  test  index. 
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or  perfecting  some  problem  solving  skill.  Much  of  our  data  student 
participation  in  informal  activities  at  Hawthorn  suggests  that  these 
relatioLhips  with  staff  are  themselves  closely  linked  to  the  student  s 
achieving  a certain  collegiality  with  his  peers. 

Our  very  cursory  inspection  of  alternative 
dent  accomplishment  needs  much  more  thorough  analysis  than  either  rte 
scope  of  this  chapter  or  the  small  numbers  of  students  involved  per 
mitted.  Even  these  hints  may  however  help  point  out  some  effective 
ways  of  ensuring  the  prompt  and  full  incorporation  . 

students.  In  this  last  analysis  we  focussed 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  further  study  might  "®J^ 
lar  helpful  relationships  to  staff  for  students  with  other  handicaps. 

Contact  with  professors  matters;  can  it  be  offered 
graduates  in  the  proportion  and  quality  to  make  college  education  y 
effective  for  more  than  the  advantaged  few? 
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Conclusion 

The  simolest,  most  economical  prediction  of  any  new  effort  is 
regression  to  the  mean.  Either  the  novelty  will  wear  off,  and  tried 
and  true  old  ways  are  after  all  simpler  and  require  less  effort  to 
perpetuate  than  newer  ways  which  still  demand  explorations,  defenses, 
or  simply  au  occasional  extra  memo.  Or  we  are  told  the  vep^ 
of  the  new  unit,  particularly  a small  one,  needs  must  deprive  it  of 
any  distinctive  characteristic  and  since  excellence  costs  money 
(one  has  only  to  examine  the  data  on  elite  colleges) 
in  the.  end  be  ground  down  getarily  if  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
first  pion.2ers  and  the  recruitment  of  a less  zealous  staff.  ^s  the 
old  hand  in  the  factory  shakes  his  head  at 

workers,  so  the  tale  runs,  the  new  faculty  will  1 earn  that  to 
you  have  to  work  out  a humanly  endurable  equation  of 
students  and  personal  privacy,  of  professional  work  and  the  *i'»ttur 
ing  of  interest  and  taste  until  the  student’s  own  passionate  need 
to  know  catches  fire.  Endless  discussions  are  productive  for  each 
generation  of  students  but  endlessly  wearing  on  the  professor  who 
meets  a new  generation  each  year.  This  sad  prediction  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  flat  assertion  that  the  working  class  student 
is  pragmatic,  indeed  given  his  life  chances  must  be  pragmatic.  Not 
having  any  margin  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  error  he  must  be  cautious 
and  the  way  of  caution  is  to  take  one  step  at  a time  down  a well 
marked  path  which  leads  to  a clear,  tangible  goal  such  as  a teaching 
certificate  or  a license  as  medical  technician.  Useless,  indeed 
cruel  to  open  vistas  which  for  their  full  possession  require  years 
of  full  time  work  at  a first  rate  graduate  school.  This  will  be  for 
the  children  of  this  student  whose  maximum  realistic  goal  is  to 
graduate.  To  urge  these  students  to,  in  effect,  skip  a generation 
is  foolhardy,  not  in  their  interests.  And  since  their  whole  soci 
background  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  unsupportive  of  such  an  intangible 
career,  any  such  attempt  must  inevitably  be  drawn  back  to  the  safe 
path  by  urgent  family  obligations  or  by  the  lure  of  the  ease  and 


lln  part  any  initiating  staff  has  the  advantage  over  its 
successors.  There  is  some  unoistakeable  zest  to  starting  from 
scratch,  shaping  the  whole  of  an  institution,  an  advantage  never 
shared  by  even  the  most  convinced  of  the  second  generation. 
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confort  of  neighborhood  friendships  which  act  as  his  surcease  in 
his  present  battle  with  the  world  of  the  educated. 

Hawthorn's  experience  tells  flatly  against  this  hypothesis 
in  all  its  versions.  Seniors,  who  entered  Hawthorn  after  the  first 
entering  class  had  graduated,  were  each  asked  to  fill  out  an  Ego 
Chart.  Analysis  showed  that  there  were  no  signiric^t  cnanges  from 
that  first  class's  pattern  of  contact  with  Hawthorn  s three  staffs, 
with  City  staff,  with  the  several  kinds  of  Hawthorn  peers  and  with 
LA  peers.  Several  classes,  including  this  last  mentioned  one, 
filled  out  CCI  tests  in  their  senior  year.  In  only  three  it^  out 
of  fifty  did  they  differ  from  the  original  senior  class  and  the  dif- 
ference was  that  on  those  three  items  the  level  of  consensus  fell 
from  95  to  90%.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  pattern  seems  to 
hold  up  remarkably  well,  particular  staff  m^bers  may  be  viewed  dif 
ferentlyi  thus  both  NSl  and  SSI  fell  from  their  eminence^,  though 
SS2  and  SSA  maintained  theirs.  Other  staff  members,  among  whom 
several  Natural  Scientists,  became  more  prominent  than  in  their 
contacts  with  the  earliest  class,  but  on  the  whole  a heavy  prepon- 
derance still  went  to  the  Social  Science  staff. 
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^Stlll  another  variant  runs  thus — if  you  insist  that  this  young 
man  develop  his  genius  then  at  least  send  him  far  away  from  home  and 
street  comer  gang  , send  him  to  a place  which  will  not  re-enforce  his 
old  ties  but  which  will  help  him  adopt  a new  identity,  indeed  which 
will  treat  him  exclusively  in  terms  of  this  new. identity.  Thus  the 
bright  working  class  child  is  viewed  as  the  Senegalese  native  sent 
first  to  the  twelve  month  mission  school  for  ten  years  testing  his 
vocation,  then  finally  abroad  where  he  becomes  an  evolud. 

20ne  added  heavy  administrative  burdens  to  his  teaching,  the 
other  was  absent  for  a time  and  then  returned  still  heavily  committed 
to  finishing  his  research. 


It2l» 


Hawthorn  is  the  flowering  of  several  paradoxical  insights  on  the 
part  of  a few  people  who  were  able  to  persuide  the  Ford  Foundation 

morit  of  exolotlng  vjavs  and  means  to  meet  the  onrush  of  college 
:L  a^tr5  s.^anrof  - almost  systematic  reversal  of  educational  ^r- 
Hmvo.  • Establishing  a small  college  atmosphere  in  the  bustle  and 
aron^It;  ;f  a^  enonioi  university;  establishing  a climate  of  intel- 
lectual  interest  and  leisurely  discussion  in  a street-car  set  g, 
fofiterinc  disinterested  speculation  and  an  examination  of  the  p s 

attention  on  first  year  students  v/hen  most  universities  see 
t^yrars  “ a winno>,ing  period;  explicitly  welcoming  the  ordina^. 
averSrstudent  when  most  universities  take  the  clamor  at  the  gates 
as  a signal  to  raise  standards  of  admission. 

This  report  shows  that  such  paradoxical  behavior  did  not  forge 
a newToLuth  which  survived  at  the  cost  of  “bUsing.students  to 
tlHarch  in  step  to  the  ra-a=ta=tat  of  a new  drum.  Sxx  distinctive 

suLultures  were  elaborated,  each  with  its  own  way  of  "8  “ 
lert^l-  fLr  maior  ideologies,  not  a single  one,  provide  rationales 
for  i^tUreti^  rrofessor!'  behavior  - Surely  not  venr  constraining 
to  the  staff.  Anyone  who  has  spent  time  at  the  University  of  Chicag 
in  the  post-Hutchins  period  knovjs  the  immense  resilience  a student 

culture  has,  with  what  relentless  fidelity  challenge 

defending  a way  of  life  which  seems  to  bring  them  intellectual 

in  a context  of  freedom  and  adulthood. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  II 


We  think  of  Morceaux  Choisis  as  a collection  of  works  specially 
selected  from  a much  larger  body  of  work,  selected  because  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  but  also  because  they  are  illustrative  of  a particular 
author's  subject  matter,  approach,  and  style.  A great  many  people 
collaborated  in  research  on  Hawthorn.  Their  variety  of  training  and 
of  acquaintance  with  and  knowledge  about  various  aspects  of  Hawthorn 
and  differing  phases  in  its  development  permitted  many  mutually  en- 
lightening interchanges,  many  occasions  for  checking  out  hunches.  We 
hope  that  the  selections  do  some  justice  both  to  individual  authors 
and  to  the  collective  enterprise  that  has  been  Program  Study. 

The  first  contribution  is  by  Carol  Kaye,  the  person  initially 
responsible  for  Program  Study.  She  organized  and  designed  all  the 
initial  collection  of  data,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  undertaking  a 
full  longitudinal  study  of  the  first  class,  from  entrance  to  gradu- 
ation. Her  move  to  another  city  at  the  end  of  two  years,  despite 
periodic  visits,  severely  curtailed  her  role.  Her  keen  interest  in 
psychology  is  reflected  in  this  chapter  which  opens  our  second  volume. 

Zelda  Gamson  allowed  us  to  use  a portion  of  her  dissertation, 

'’Social  Control  and  Modification:  A Study  of  Responses  to  Students 

in  a Small  Nonresidential  College"  (Harvard,  1965).  This  second 
selection  shows  Hawthorn  as  perceived  by  an  acute  observer,  with 
considerable  access  to  Program  Study  data.  It  is  an  outsider's  view, 
but  the  outsider  spent  hours  interviewing  staff  and  hours  with  reams 
interviews,  tests  and  questionnaires,  and  compressed  both  series 
of  data  into  a remarkably  readable  report. 

Gabriel  Breton's  bibliography  is  the  first  section  of  a far  more 
extensive  study  based  on  both  OPI  and  CCI  material,  still  to  be 
finished.  Breton  taught  at  Hawthorn  several  years  and  participated 
in  endless  debates  about  the  college  and  its  destinies  and  about  the 
student's  self-creation  and  his  forging  an  adult  stance. 

Arnold  Reymer  collected  the  data  on  those  withdrawing  from  Haw- 
thorn's first  class.  He  did  extensive  preliminary  analysis  which  he 
presented  as  his  senior  essay.  Arlene  Kaplan  Daniels  then  took  this 
voluminous  document  and  boiled  it  down  to  its  present  dimensions,  the 
while  reorganizing  it,  clarifying  some  tortuous  segmants,  and  judi- 
ciously drawing  on  her  own  training  and  experience.  Her  ovm  objecti- 
vity and  insight  lends  balance  to  Reymer 's  more  personal  experience 

with  the  data. 

Next  comes  a series  of  pieces  produced  by  the  two  participant 
observers.  Bevod  McCall's  first  contribution  gives  a sense  of  the 
perspective,  as  well  as  the  typology-building  method  of  a highly  trained 


and  sensitive  participant  observer.  One  can  appreciate  the  immense 
difficulty  in  doing  participant  observation  on  an  urban  university 
campus,  since  any  participant  observer,  even  though  he  reports  vjider 
events  in  which  individuals  are  involved,  actually  is  pretty  much 
limited  to  the  community  these  individuals  form  among  themselves. 

Working  before  the  sociometric  data  were  collected,  let  alone  ana- 
lyzed, he  could  not  benefit  from  the  subsequent  detection  of  the  six 
worlds  of  Hawthorn.  He  focuses  chiefly  on  two.,  the  Core  and  the  fringe, 
and  perceives  and  reports  on  the  interaction  oi  seniors  with  the 
classes  that  followed  them. 

This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
college.  The  participant  observer,  being  closest  to  the  Social  Sci- 
ence staff  of  which  he  was  a member,  sees  in  greater  detail  the  var- 
iety of  their  roles  than  that  among  the  other  two  more  distant 
divisions.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  students.  Some  of  the 
subgroups  are  much  nearer  the  observer  than  others  who  almost  disap- 
pear at  the  edges.  In  both  cases  he  reports  on  the  key  groups  in  the 
college,  but  at  the  same  time  his  analysis  documents  how  hard  it  is 
to  perceive  at  one  glance  (even  a very  well  trained  glance)  a street- 
car college--even  a small  one  and  even  a student-oriented  one  like 
Hawthorn. 

The  work  of  the  senior  participant  observer  is  complemented  by 
the  shorter  pieces  by  his  junior,  a graduate  from  the  College  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  just  two  or  three  years  older  that  the  students 
of  whom  he  writes.  We  have  selected  the  first  pages  from  his  volum- 
inous diary,  thus  giving  e sense  both  of  his  approach  and  of  the  first 
impact  Hawthorn  students  have  on  a cosmopolitan  contemporary.  We  also 
present  his  analysis  of  t\Jo  main  student  types,  based  on  three  cartoons 
published  in  1962-3  by  a Hawthorn  junior.  One  can  see  that  the  two 
participant  observers,  while  picking  out  different  aspects  of  student 
behavior,  agree  to  a very  large  extent  in  their  interpretation  of  it-- 
both  of  them  still  focusing  on  the  visible  minority  in  the  student  body. 

This  series  of  Moreaux  Chois is  is  followed  by  one  which  raises 
the  questions  of  identity  and  student  development.  Kristine  Rosenthal 
examines  the  effects  of  students'  V7illingness  to  risk  allowing  them- 
selves a psycho-social  moratorium  while  at  Hawthorn.  She  also  has 
perceptive  remarks  on  Hawthorn  women  which  will  be  ot  interest,  parti- 
cularly when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  technical  "Appendix  on  the 
Fate  of  Women." 

Leon  Sirota's  contribution,  based  on  a technique  developed  by 
Zajonc,  and  Holland  Wright's  perceptive  use  of  projectives  based  on  a 
Feiffer  cartoon  both  illustrate  the  many  efforts  made  to  pierce  through 
to  the  processes  that  fired  up  students  intellectually  and  to  answer 
the  question  of  what  made  these  city  students  come  alive. 

The  last  contribution  to  these  Morceaux  Chois is  is  by  a graduate 
of  the  entering  class  of  1959  who  wrote  it  as  a .reflection  on  his 
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college  experience  (practically  all  Hawthorn  students  v/ere  endlessly 
willing  to  review  their  college  days)  and  as  a piece  of  sociological 
analysis.  He  has  further  developed  his  approach  though  applying  it 
to  a different  streetcar  college,  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  at 
Harvard  University,  "Student  Culture,  a Study  of  the  First  Year  of  a 
New  Collece"  (Harvard,  1968) . 

The  Technical  Appendices  are  meant  to  be  of  assistance  to  re- 
searchers engaged  in  parallel  studies.  "Analyzing  the  Social  Fabric" 
describes  step  by  step  the  way  in  which  we  used  sociometric  data  on 
relationships  among  the  senior  class  (including  1959  entrants  who  had 
slowed  down) . It  provides  a lengthy  operational  definition  for  our 
use  of  the  terms  "cliques"  or  "clusters"  and  "worlds"  in  Chapter  IV 
of  Volume  One.  It  shows  how  computer  and  hand  work  can  be  combined 
(with  secondary  help  from  participant  observation)  to  reconstruct  a 
complex  picture  of  a rather  large  group,  starting  from  simple  socio- 
metric data. 

"Ranking  the  High  School"  has  a much  narrower  appeal.  It  illus- 
trates hew  the  researcher  may  attempt  to  elaborate  an  index  on  a topic 
rather  crucial  to  his  own  study,  yet  dealing  with  completely  different 
data  from  that  he  himself  is  gathering.  We  used  work  done  by  local 
scholars,  and  variety  of  ad  hoc  sources  (e.g.,  a map  of  socio-economic 
level  of  metropolitan  neighborhoods,  printed  for  salesmen  by  a local 
newspaper;  a list  of  national  Merit  Scholars  semi- finalists)  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a ranking  which  we  kept  to  four  rough  categories  because 
of  the  lack  of  means  of  checking  its  accuracy  (despite  extensive 
consultation,  here  again,  with  people  in  the  know  both  in  the  school 
and  in  the  larger  administrative  structure) . 

"The  Fate  of  Intellectually  Committed  and  Practically  Inclined 
Women"  is  included  primarily  because  the  question  of  v/hy  women  attend 
college  still  seems  to  be  an  open  one,  as  is  also  the  question  of 
practical  vs.  intellectual  goals.  Since  the  problem  is  an  important 
one  despite  the  work  having  been  done  in  connection  with  a footnote 
for  Chapter  II  in  Volume  I we  thought  somebody  might  be  interested  in 
pursuing  the  question  further. 

Many  more  such  appendices  could  have  been  added,  such  as  various 
ways  of  using  CCI,  categorization  of  student  activities,  etc.  We 
limited  ourselves  to  those  which  either  give  a precise  detailing  of 
methodological ■ decisions  we  made  or  which  threw  light  on  the  quality 
of  the  data  or  on  its  use. 

"Sample  of  Codes  Used  for  1960  Interviews,"  carefully  prepared 
by  Robert  Weiss  in  collaboration  with  Coral  Kaye,  was  of  codes  based 
on  a preliminary  study  of  the  kinds  of  answers  appearing  in  a sample 
of  the  interviews.  It  illustrates  a deft  way  of  treating  data  from 
open-ended  questions  obtained  in  "survey  type"  interviews.  It  is 
included  here  partly  because  it  gives  a sense  of  the  flavor  of  the 
responses  of  Hawthorn  students  at  the  end  of  their  freshman  year 


(we  have  put  in  parenthesis  the  code  number  of  responses  which  proved 
completely  inapplicable;  i.e.,  those  the  code -maker a prio^  conceived 
of  L logical  but  which  no  student  gave).  We  made  little  use  of  the 
codes  in^the  end,  because  we  found  it  necessary  in  most  of  the  cases 
to  go  back  to  the  exact  words  used  by  the  student  to  express  is  ex 
perience,  his  ideas,  his  feelings.  But  they  were  useful  as  an  inter- 
Ldiary  step  in  giving  an  overall  view  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  under 

stood. 


"The  FIRO  Test"  we  made  many  attempts  to  use,  especially  in  con 
nection  with  the  sociometric  study.  It  turned  out  to  be  helpful  on  y 
in  one  case  (for  contrasting  two  different  types  of  leaders) . Bu 
the  general  trend  of  students  entering  Hawthorn  over  a . 

years  (1959-68)  on  those  variables  which  turned  out  to  be  most  useful 
(Biscipline.  Independence.  Involvement)  is  given  graphic  representa- 
tion and  shows  the  changes  lAich  occur  even  over  a relatively  short 

period  of  time. 

"The  Interviews"  were  prepared  through  cooperative  effort  of 
of  the' researchers  involved,  which  partially  accounts  for  their  length. 
They  were  administered  by  professional  interviewers  se  ec  e w 
eye  to  their  literacy,  so  that  they  be  sure  to  understand  the  nuances 
of  the  students'  answers."  "The  Attrition  Study"  interview  was  admin- 
istered and  taped  by  the  principal  author  of  Selection  4.  Considering 
the  rather  delicate  situation  (a  Hawthorn  student  interviewing  stu- 
dents who  had  decided  to  leave  Hawthorn  or  had  to  drop  out)  it  went 

remarkably  smoothly. 


Still  another  interview  was  administered  to  the  Hawthorn  entrants 
during  the  Fall  of  1959,  to  astertain  their  expectations  of  college 
vnd  first  reactions  to  Hawthorn.  The  selection  by  Carol  Kaye  mentions 
specifically  several  of  its  most  important  questions. 


' The  notes  on  "Research  Using  Official  Documents"  have  been  in- 
cluded both  to  give  a small  sample  of  the  work  done  on  University 
documents,  and  to  report  the  tables  documenting  the  steps  taken  by 
Hawthorn  graduates  and  their  contemporaries  at  City  University  wi 
regard  to  graduate  school. 


On  page  351  appears  the  instrument  used  to  recapitulate  in  an 
easy  sweep  all  the  names  of  faculty  members  mentioned  by  students 
at  various  points  in  their  1963  interview.  It  was  a simple  but  useful 
tool  in  preparing  some  of  the  material  for  analysis  in  Chapter  V of 

Volume  I. 


There  follow  two  series  of  tables  of  variables  of  data  showing 
the  kinds  of  students  recruited  to  Hawthorn  from  1959  to  1968.  Other 
trends  are  graphically  presented  following  these  tables. 


The  piece  on  SLudent  Activities  at  City  University,  written  by 
a Havjthorn  graduate  long  involved  in  USA  affairs,  helps  place  the 
Hawthorn  student  body  within  the  larger  framework  of  City  University 
(not  only  in  terms  of  participation,  but  of  outcomes  as  well) . Two 
main  degrees  of  involvement  have  bean  distinguj.sned:  che  participant 

being  the  student  who  has  not  totally  ignored  the  Un?.versity-wide 
netvjork  of  student  activities;  the  active  stident  being  tne  one  who 
has  been  involved  at  length  and  in  a position  of  some  importance. 


The  reader  will  notice  that,  while  there  is  an  intended  order 
among  the  Morceaux  Chois is  of  the  first  half  of  the  Volume,  there 
is  none  in  the  second  or  technical  half.  Methodological  reflection 
on  research  procedures,  instruments  used,  and  additional  background 
material  are  here  offered,  under  various  shapes  and  in  greater 
or  lesser  detail,  to  help  the  reader  place  the  worked- out  chapters 
in  their  broader  context,  and  to  make  available  to  other  researchers 
information  which  they  may  find  helpful  in  their  oTm  work. 
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SOCIAL  CLASS  MEMBERSHIP  AS  A DETERMINANT  OF 
STUDENT  STATUS  AT  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE* 

Carol  Kaye 


Introduction 

!I5iis  paper  is  concerned  wit'a  an  examination  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  social  class  origin  of  freshman  college  students , 
their  access  to  and  attitudes  toward  educational  resources  and  their 
life  choices.  We  will  also  discuss  the  implications  of  students* 
social  origins  for  the  college  milieu. 

Education  is  quite  explicitly  regarded  in  the  United  States  as 
the  preferred  mode  of  social  mobility.  The  B.A.j  like  the  dollar,  is 
virtually  a national  criterion  of  achievement  irrespective  of  the 
college  or  university  awarding  the  degree.  In  much  public  policy 
toward  institutions  of  higher  learning  we  find  the  same  view  of  their 
functions,  i.e.,  colleges  and  universities  are  places  where  students 
after  doing  120  hours  of  credit  work  over  a period  of  three  to  four 
years  obtain  the  formal  badge  of  certification,  the  B.A.,  which,  hope- 
fully, will  enable  these  students  to  make  their  way  in  the  society. 
Despite  the  massive  commitment  to  hi^ier  education  as  a mobility 
channel,  there  has  been  little  emphasis  in  research  on  the  influence 
of  social  class  origins  on  youngsters*  CvOllege  experiences. 

Some  research  has  been  done  upon  differences  in  educational 
opportunity  within  the  elementary  and  high  school  systems,  which 
indicates  that  access  to  educational  opportunity  within  the  lower 
school  system  is  systematically  related  to  social  class  position. 
Focusing  on  adequacy  of  schooling,  Sexton,  working  with  a concept 
of  average  income  level  within  a school  .^district,  shows  that  there 
is  a definite  break  at  the  $7000  family  income  level  in  children's 
school  performance.  Using  a sample  of  26  elementary  and  seventeen 
high  schools,  she  finds  many  direct  correlations  between  average 
income  level  In  the  school  district,  and  such  factors  as  conditions 
of  school  buildings,  health  of  childr<?n,  and  of  performance  of  child- 
ren on  stcuidaxd  academic  tests,  (l) 

In  the  realm  of  social  rewards  in.:school,  class  differences  are 
also  found.  The  high  school  experience  offers  opportunity  for  informal 
social  learnings  and  rewards  throu^  extra-curricular  activities  and 
peer  group  participation.  James  Coleman  in  "The  Adolescent  Society  (2) 
studied  ten  high  schools  of  varied  characteristics,  and  finds  that  in 
all  except  one  high  school,  peer  rewards  defined  in  terms  of  membership 
in  the  student  elite  go  to  students  from  higher  educational  background. 


*I  wish  *to  thank  Ellin  Hannigan  and  Daniel  Boggs  for  statistical 
assistance. 
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Peer  menibersihip  was  measured  by  sociometric  analysi.Sj  in  which  stu- 
dents from  liigher  educational  backgrounds  were  found  to  be  overrepre- 
sented among  the  elites  of  all  schools  except  the  most  lower  class 
school  under  study.  Here,  where  the  middle  class  student  is  in^a  small 
minority,  he  reports  that  students  from  the  lower "middj.e  class  "take 
over"  the  elite.  Coleman  shows  that  membership  in  these  student  elites 
have  powerful  effects  in  raising  self-esteem. 


Klltes  in  working  class  schools  tend  to  contain  a hi^i  propor- 
tion of  those  uninterested  in  scholarship  and  to  focus  upon  out  of 
school  interests.  In  contrast  to  h.ls  ui^per  status  .schools,  three ^ 
groups  tend  to  vie  for  leadership:  the  socia.ly  adept,  the  activi- 

ties leaders  and  the  scholars. 


If  we  consider  that  the  hi^  school  could  be  a situation  of 
anticipatory  socialization  in  which  ego  resources  for  social  mobility 
could  be  developed,  ColemsuilT-  work  suggeG‘;»s  that  studenos  of  lower 
socio-economic  status  tend  to  have  litt3.e  chance  of  becoming 
school  "influentials"  gaining  pee:,  rewards  through  and  participating 
in  such  informal  learning  situations. 


) 


In  an  analysis  of  the  publics  served  by  tne  American  colleges, 
Riesman  and  Jencks  (3)  point  to  the  dileima  of  students  from  lower 
socio-economic  strata  which  ws  consider  in  deta,il  in  this  paper. 

They  state  that  "people  go  to  college  expecting  to  become  t’ce*  upper 
middle  class  heores  and  heroines,  who  popu3.ate  the  American  version 
of  the  good  life."  (P.  79)  They  later  note  in  discussing  social 
class  interest  groups,  that  in  the  cities  ’they  (the  colleges)  re- 
cruit from  second  and  third  generation  immigrants,  v^no  come  to  urban 
Aitterica  from  an  almost  medieval  peasant  life,  and  are  now  suddenly 
equipped  with  money  and  ambition  to  seek  the  symbol}?,  if  not  the 
content  of  hi^er  education.  Ihus  .many  colleges  can  do  little  to 
alter  the  parochialisms  of  the  culturally  jmpoverj.shed  whom  they 
equip  with  a diploma  and  other  S3mibo.i.s  of  acadeiTiic  respectability. 

(P.  98) 


Recent  research  on  co.llege  students  has  helped  to  explicate 
other  variables  related  to  this  problem  an.(?  is  begjJining  to  delin- 
eate the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  educational  institutions 
and  their  student  populations.  First,  looking  at  th.e  question  of 
student  selection  of  colleges,  the  research  on  National  Merit  Schol- 
ars has  indicated  the  part  which  students'  personality  characteris- 
tics play  ill  their  choj.ces.  (4)  Going  beyond  the  question  of  selection 
of  an  educational  institution  to  the  nature  of  'jhe  student'*  s experi- 


ences within  it,  the  research  on  National  Merit  Scholars  has  indicated 
that  the  nature  of  the  college  experience  depends  not  only  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  institution  but  also  on  the  characteristics 


of  the  student  populations  attending  the  institution.  The  conclu- 
sion drewn  from  this  is  that  characteristics  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation set  the  parameters  within  which  the  institution  can  carry  out 


educational  function. 
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The  work  in  Inkeles  and  Levison  (5)  and  Merton’s  work,  (6) 
have  provided  a theoretical  framework  for  delineating  relationships 
between  personality  characteristics  and  social  structure.  In 
empirical  studies,  Miller  and  Swanson  (7)  have  shown  that  awareness 
of  the  self,  capacity  for  impulse  control,  use  of  language  and 
verbalization  can  all  be  identified  as  outgrowths  of  socialization 
in  the  family  which  are  differentially  patterned  according  to  the 
family’s  position  in  the  social  structure.  Their  data  suggest 
that  differing  social  strata  will  present  certain  modal  differences 
in  characteristics  of  youngsters  emerging  from  them.  We  might 
infer  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence  that  these  differences  will  * 
extend  beyond  genotypic  personality  characteristics  to  the  attitudes, 
expectations  and  commitments  as  students. 

Thus  we  can  expect  that  youngsters  from  different  social 
strata  will  arrive  at  college  with  differing  personalities  and 
attitudes  and  that  the  nature  of  their  expectations  and  adapta- 
tions will  also  differ  as  a function  of  their  social  origins.  Still 
another  contention  that  we  will  make  is  that  social  class  origins 
strongly  influence  youngsters’  choice  of  colleges  and  thereby 
indirectly  result  in  the  creation  of  distinctive  institutional 
milieus  which  in  turn  shape  the  nature  of  the  college  socialization 
experience . 

This  paper  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  effect  of  sOcial 
class  origin  upon  students  at  the  inception  of  college.  Our 
question  is  are  there  regularities  in  students’  behavior  in  (a)  making 
their  choice  of  college,  (b)  their  attitudes  and  values  toward 
education,  and  (c)  their  relations  with  parents  and  friends,  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  students’ 
families  of  origin?  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  life 
orientations  and  potential  of  students  who  have  ’’made  it"  to 
college  from  Class  5,  which  is  the  lower  working  class. 

We  will  then  consider  the  implications  of  regularities  in 
the  developmental  status  of  these  students  stemming  from  social 
class  upon  their  participation  in  college.  We  will  raise  questions 
regarding  (l)  the  influence  of  "class  tracking"  on  the  college 
milieu,  (2)  the  ways  in  which  institutional  factors  may  militate 
for  or  against  youngsters’  social  mobility,  and  (3)  educational 
relationships  and  experiences  which  our  d-ata  suggest  youth  from 
lower  socio-economic  orgins  require  for  such  developmental 
processes  as  identifying  their  capacities,  experiencing  a stabili- 
zation of  talent  into  skill,  and  relating  them  meaningfully  to  the 
complex  demands  of  the  occupational  structure.  In  a subsequent 
paper,  relationships  between  student  socio-economic  status  and 
student  career  line  will  be  considered  under  the  special  educational 
circumstances  offered  by  Hawthorn  College. 


! 
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TOE  STUDENTS  UNDER  STUDY 


Of  the  292  students  in  the  first  entering  class  of  Hawthorn 
College  in  1959  over  90^  participated  in  the  research  reported 
here.  Of  those  who  did  not  participate,  most  were  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  scheduling  problems.  Insofar  as  we  could  ascertain  few 
of  the  refusals  were  a function  of  negative  attitudes  toward  the 
research  or  toward  the  college  itself.  Thus  although  we  cannot  say 
with  certainty  that  those  who  participated  are  representative,  no 
systematic  sources  of  bias  are  manifest. 

The  data  being  used  here  are  of  two  kinds:  * 

(1)  A twelve-page  questionnaire  dealing  with 
the  student's  family  background,  hi^ 
school  experiences,  expectations  with 
regard  to  college,  and  the  post-college 
years . 

(2)  A two-hour  quasi-clinical  interview 
focusing  on  the  student's  feelings  and 
attitudes  about  college. 

In  line  with  the  examination  of  motivation  for  college 
carried  out  by  Douvan  and  Kaye  (8)  who  found  motivational  differ- 
ences in  a national  sample  between  the  commitments  of  boys  and  girls 
to  college,  these  data  focus  upon  the  boys.  In  considering  peer 
group  reactions,  sum  contrasts  between  boys  and  girls  will  be 
presented. 


•»The  two  types  of  data  were  not  available  for  all  re- 
spondents. The  chart  below  shows  the  number  of  respondents 
for  which  each  type  of  data  is  available. 


Number  of  Respondents  for  Whom 
G^e  of  Data  is  Available 


Questionnaire 

Boys 

155 

Girls 

114 

Total 

“2S9” 

Interview 

160 

n4 

274 

THE  FINDINGS 


The  Social  Class  Origins  of  Hawthorn  Students  was  assessed 
according  to  the  Hollingshead-Redlich  Index  of  Social  Class. 

We  choose  to  use  the  the  Hollingshead-Redlich  Index,  because  it 
was  developed  in  conjunction  with  a careful  ecological  community 
study.*  (9)  Hollingshead  has  described  the  two-factor  Index  of 
social  position  as  follows  "the  two-factor  Index  utilized  occupa- 
tion and  education.  !Ihese  factors  are  scaled  and  weighted 
individualJLy,  and  a single  score  is  obtained.  The  educational 
scede  is  based  upon  the  years  of  school  completed  by  the  head  of 
the  household."  (lO)  Hollingshead' s description  of  the  method  of 
scaling  for  the  Index  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

In  the  case  of  boys  separated  froiii  their  fathers  due  to  death, 
social  status  was  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  father's  occupation 
and  education  at  the  time  of  separation.  In  cases  of  separation 
due  to  divorce  ratings  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fathers' 
current  occupation  and  education. 

Many  findings  on  the  tables  are  not  separated  out  for  dis- 
cussion. The  small  numbers  in  the  group  under  study  make  for 
inconsistent  variation,  so  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  cco^elling 
and  consistent  differences.  TUble  1 and  2 show  the  social  class 
distribution  of  male  respondents  according  to  the  Hollingshead- 
Redlich  Index. 

Only  2%  of  the  respondents  come  from  upper-middle  or  upper 
class  families,  whereas  the  majority  come  from  families  of  lower- 
middle  class  or  upper-working  class  status.  A small  minority  are 
from  lower-working  class  families. 

Class  Variations  in  Activity  and  Adequacy 

!Hie  process  of  decision  making  about  college  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  our  expectations.  We  had  thought  that  the  character 
of  lower  class  youngsters'  adaptation  to  elementary  and  hi^ 
school  and  support  from  their  teachers  would  be  important  influences 


*In  a'  recent  workgroup  report  on  "Linking  Social  Class  and 
Socialization:  Toward  a Framework  for  Analysis  and  Research"  spon- 

sored by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  Proshansky  has  considered 
in  detail  the  issues  involved  in  a national  class  structure  as  opposed 
to  a community  class  structure.  We  used  the  Hollingshead-Redlich 
Index,  which  is  based  on  a community  oriented  study,  as  we  felt  that 
the  hi^  school  represents  a small  integrated  community,  where  family 
social  status  is  known  and  observed.  Coleman's  (2)  recent  work 
supports  this  view.  In  all  except  a handful  of  cases,  our  students 
came  directly  from  hi^  school. 


TABLE  1 


SOCIAL  CUSS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  RESPONDENTS 


Percentage  of  Respondents^ 

1 

8 

2 

18 

3 

31 

4 

31 

5 

12 

100% 

^Class  1 refers  to  highest  social  status 

^Total  for  all  respondents.  See  Table  2 

for  separate 

intecview  and  questionnaire  tables . 

TABLE  2 


RESPONDENTS  FOR  WHOM  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND 

AND  A RATING  ON  THE  HOLLINGSHEAD-REDLICH  SOCIAL  CUSS  INDEX 


Claes 

Males 

Questionnaire  Interview 

Females 

Questionnaire  Interview 

1 

9 

8 

9 

12 

2 

17 

17 

13 

13 

3 

30 

30 

32 

28 

4 

32 

34 

31 

32 

5 

12 

11 

15 

15 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

- 149 

152 

107 

107 

in  these  youngsters'  decisions  to  attend  college.  According,  at 
least,  to  their  reports,  this  was  not  the  case.  When  we  asked 
how  they  happened  to  come  to  college,  only  12  out  of  the  152  boys 
we  spoke  with  indicated  that  their  teachers  had  encouraged  thm. 

The  majority  of  each  social  class  group  reported  that  the  6.eci-~ 

Sion  to  come  to  college  had  been  made  so  early  that  in  effect  they 
had  "always"  planned  on  a college  education.  There  is  some  relation- 
ship, althou^  not  marked,  between  high  school  status  and  early 
decision-making:  83^  of  the  Class  1 boys  indicated  they  had 

"always  planned  to  go,"  whereas  59^  of  the  Class  5 boys  so  indicated. 

(Table  3) 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  students  from  each  social  class 
said  that  their  parents  or  the  extended  family  strongly  supported 
their  desires  to  go  to  college.  (Table  4)  When  we  examine  Thble  4 
more  closely,  however,  we  see  that  there  is  a sli^t  difference 
in  the  solidarity  of  familial  support  for  college  attendance  • 
which  is  related  to  class  origins.  Upper  status  youth  are  more 
likely  to  feel  that  both  their  mothers  and  fathers  favor  college 
attendance,  whereas  lower  status  youngsters  are  more  apt  to 
report  that  either  their  mothers  or  fathers  or  some  member  of 
the  extended  family  provided  encouragement.* 


TABLE  3 


HOW  DID  YOU  HAPPEN  TO  COME  TO  COLLEGE? 


Respondents  who  said: 

'Always  planned  on  going  to  college"; 
"Decided  early  in  life"; 

"Decided  in  grade  school." 

"Decided  in  high  school"; 

"Decided  when  in  my  teens . " 

Other  responses 


Total  Per  Cent 

N - 


Class 

1 2 3 4 5 


837. 

81 

69 

72 

59 

8 

12 

15 

10 

29 

8 

8 

15 

18 

12 

101 

101 

99 

100 

100 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

*It  seemed  possible  that  the  Class  4 and  5 youngsters  in  the 
sample  mi^t  have  come  from  families  with  a disproportionate  num- 
ber of  hi^ly  educated  mothers.  However,  this  was  not  the  case. 

(Table  5) 
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TABLE  4 


IS  THERE  SOME  MEMBER  OF  YOUR  FAMILY  WHO  HAS  STRONGLY 

encouraged  you  to  come  to  college? 


Yes 

Class 

1 2 3 4 

5 

Both  my  parents 

42%  54  43 

29 

29 

Father  only 

17  12  20 

22 

18 

Mother  only 

8 8 9 

10 

18 

Extended  family 

- 8 9 

14 

12 

No 

Did  it  myself 

33  19  20 

25 

24 

Total  J?er  Cent 

100  101  101 

100  lO’l 

N » 

12  26  46 

51 

17 

2 

A,  B,  and  E against  C and  D:  x * 6.42. 

p is  not  significant  (4  di 

TABLE  5 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  MOTHER'S  EDUCATION? 


(Males) 

Class 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Grammer  school 

57.  23 

39 

Some  high  school 

15 

4 

7 

21 

33 

Completed  high  school,  high  school  plus 
training 

38 

31 

54 

35 

23 

Completed  high  school  plus  training 

23 

12 

20 

12 

<•  w 

Some  college  plus  other  training 

23 

54 

14 

8 

6 

Total  Per  Cent 

99 

101 

100 

99 

101 

N * 

13 

26 

44 

48 

18 

8 


o 


) 


These  data  suggest  that  the  determinants  of  commitment  to 
hiidier  education  among  lower  status  youth,  as  among  higher  status 
youth,  lie  in  family  values  and  relationships  rather  than  t^ent 
or  demonstrated  school  achievement.  Diey  suggest  that  a talented 
lower  status  student  who  lacked  family  support  is  unlikely  to 
decide  to  attend  college ^ 


Althou^  most  of  the  respondents  from  all  classes  asserted 
a long  term  commitment  to  the  idea  of  going  to  college,,  there  was 
marked  variation  in  the  enterprise  exhibited  to  choice 

of  a particular  school.  Inueed,  whereas  two-thirds  of  the  Class  . 
boys  applied  to  more  than  one  college,  and  slightly  more  . 

twLfifths  of  the  Class  2,  3,  ^ bbys  made 

only  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  Class  5 boys  did.  (Table  6) 

To  some  extent  the  lack  of  enterprise  displayed  by  lower 
status  boys  in  choice  of  a particular  institution  my  be  due  to  ^ 
lack  of  funds . They  may  have  been  unable  to  afford  to  make  applic 
cations  to  colleges  where  fees  are  required.  On  the  other  > 
this  does  not  seem  to  suffice  as  an  explanation  since  over  a third 
of  the  students  from  all  classes  report  that  they  are  to  be  partially 

self-supporting  during  their  college  years.  ^ 

line  of  explanation  which  we  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  lower 
status  boys  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  capacity  for  sue 
active  manipulation  of  educational  pathways.  Ttie  major  thrust 
of  their  commitment  m^  be  expended  simply  in  getting  to  college, 
whereas  boys  of  higher  status  may  have  both  the  energy , s^J-ii> 
available  information  to  attempt  to  choose  a particular  college. 


Certainly  our  data  contain  much  that  suggest  that  the  milieus 
from  which  lower  statds  boys  come  are  far  less  apt  to  provide 
information  about  college.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  Class  5 
youngsters  and  33^  of  'tbe  boys  from  Class  4 report  that 
none  of  their  friends  are  going  to  college  compared  with  only 
of  the  Class  1 boys,  and  12^  and  lli  of  the  Class  2 and  3 boys 
respectively.  Moreover,  by  definition  upper  status  boys  are  more 
likely  to  have  college  educated  fathers  than  are  the  lower  status 

boys.  (Table  8) 


Finally,  the  data  suggest  that  there  is  a linear  relationship 
between  social  class  origin  and  (l)  actual  ca;^city  to  cope  with 
unfamiliar  soical  structures,  and  (2)  subjective  feelings  of 
adequacy.  Table  9 shows  students’  responses  when  we  asked  why 
they  had  received  an  invitation  to  Hawthorn  College.  (All  students 
were  sent  a descriptive  booklet  about  Hawthorn  and  a covering 
letter  stating  that  invitations  to  Hawthorn  were  being  issued 
randomly  to  a proportion  of  City  University  applicants)  As  ^e  ^ 
table  indicates,  the  lower  the  class  origin  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  respondent  said  he  did  not  have  any  idea  why  ha 
been  sent  an  invitation.  Only  a handful  of  Class  4 and  5 students 
were  aware  that  random  selection  was  responsible  for  their  receiving 
invitations,  whereas  almost  half  of  the  Class  1 boys  mid  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  Class  2 and  3 boys  were  cognizant  of  the  invitation 
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TABLE  6 


DID  YOU  APPLY  TO  ANY  OTBER  SCHOOLS? 


1 

class 
2 3 4 

5 

Yes 

m 

46 

43 

44 

12 

No 

33 

54 

57 

56 

88 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

100 

o 

o 

100 

N * 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

x^  = 11.42. 

p is  less  that  .05  (4df) 

TABLE  7 


HOW  ARE  YOU  PAYING  FOR  COLLEGE? 

Class 

Responses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

Fully  supported;  or  only  summer  work 

507.  31 

39 

29 

12 

B 

Fully  supported  now,  expects  to  work  later 

-- 

12 

4 

2 

6 

C 

Earns  own  spending  money 

8 

19 

15 

24 

29 

D 

Pays  college,'  is  given  board 

42 

23 

17 

29 

24 

E 

Splits  costs  with  parents 

12 

17 

12 

18 

F 

Completely  self-supporting 

W M 

4 

4 

4 

« • 

12 

4B» 

2 

m 

G 

Other  - 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

101 

98 

100 

101 

N » 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

A-B  against  C-F:  * 4.73.  p is  not  significant  (4  df) 

A-E  against  F,  classes  1-4  against  5:  ■ 1.42 

p is  not  significant  (1  df) 
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TABLE  8 

HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR  "GROUP"  ARE  GOING  TO  COLLEGE? 


A.  All;  most;  more  than  half 
B Few 
C None 
Other 

Inappropriate--no  group 

Total  Per  Cent 
N = 


Class 

12  3 4 

837.  62  65  43  18 

- 12  15  31  47 

8 --  2 2 12 

- 4 4 4 — 

8 23  13  20  24 

99  101  99  100  101 

12  26  46  51  17 


A against  B and  C:  • 18.43.  p is  less  than  .01  (4  df) 


TABLE  9 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  IDEA  WHY  YOU  WERE  INVITED  TO  HAWTHORN? 


A 

B 


Class 

1 2 3 4 5 


Special  characteristics  of  student  42%  23  17  24  18 


Invitations  were  sent  generally  at 
random 

Student  doesn't  know 
Other 

Total  Per  Cent 


42  23  28  12  6 


17  38  37  48  65 
— 15  17  16  12 


101  99  99  100  101 


N a 12  26  46  50  17 

A and  B against  C:  = 10.35.  P is  less  than  .05  (4  d£) 


process.  Equally  interesting  is  the  insight  which  this  table 
provides  about  the  feelings  of  self-esteem  vis  a bis  college 
held  by  youngsters  of  differing  class  origin*  CIass  1 boys  were 
tiro  times  more  likely  than  boys  of  any  other  cla$s  to  say  they 
had  been  invited  to  attend  Hawthorn  because  they i were  especially 
promising  students. 

Something  of  the  dome  pattern  emerges  when  v^e  examine 
students’  perceptions  of  their  high  school  preparation  for  college 
and  their  expectations  about  their  forthcoming  academic  performance 
at  Hawthorn.  Althou^  it  is  true  that  few  of  the  boys  from  any 
class  see  themselves  as  well  prepared,  boys  of  hi^er  class  origin 
are  more  likely  than  lower  status  boys  to  see  themselves  either 
as  well  prepared  or  poorly  prepared  due  to  external  causes,  i.e.,  the 
inadequacies  hf  their  hi^  schools.  Thirty- four  percent  of  Class  1 
boys  and  30^^  of  Class  2 youngsters  describe  their  preparation  in 
these  terms  as  compared  with  l8^  and  6^  of  Class  4 and  5 boys 
respectively.  By  contrast  82^  of  Cla^s  5 boys  blame  their  de- 
ficiences  on  personal  failings,  poor  grades,  poor  course  choices, 
and  bad  work  skills  as  compared  with  58^  of  the  Class  1 boys. 

(Table  10)  Similarly,  69^  of  the  Class  1 boys  feel  that  they  will 
be  in  the  top  25^  of  their  Hawthorn  class,  while  only  45^  of  the 
Class  5 boys  have  this  expectation.  (Table  11)  It  may  well  be 
that  Class  4 and  5 boys  are  correct  in  these  self-assessments,  that 
they  are  in  reality  less  adequately  prepared  to  cope  with  college 
work.  How  well  they  actually  did  perform  at  Hawthorn  we  will 
discuss  in  future  papers.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  they 
arrived  at  college  with  greater  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  lower 
self-esteem. 

In  sum  hi^er  status  boys  approach  college  in  an  active, 
self-assertive  fashion.  They  apply  to  more  than  one  school  probably 
with  the  hope  of  getting  into  the  preferred  college,  or  possibly 
with  the  idea  of  protecting  themselves  against  admission  to  none. 

They  arrive  more  likely  to  feel  that  they  are  well-prepared  or 
at  least  that  their  deficiencies  are  not  of  their  own  making,  and 
they  assert  that  they  have’ the  ability  to  outperform  the  majority 
of  their  peers.  By  contrast  as  we  move  do\m  the  status  hierarchy 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  boys  who  display  passivity, 
self-deprecation  and  constriction  in  their  approach  to  college. 
Moreover,  these  youngsters  from  lower  status  origins  have  fewer 
environmental  supports  for  initiation  into  ’the  college  world— most 
of  their  friends  did  not  go  on  to  college  nor  were  their  parents 
likely  to  have  college  experience.  Both  these  environmental  and 
subjective  deficits  point  to  the  probability  that  youngsters  from 
lower  status  origins  are  more  needful  of  support  both  at  the  time 
of  application  to  college  and  at  the  time  of  initiation  into  the 
college  world. 


TABLE  10 


IN  WHAT  WAY  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  COULD  BE 
PREPARED  FOR  COLLEGE? 


— 

1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

Feels  well  prepared 

17 

15 

13 

4 

— 

Reports  only  poor  preparation  in  high 
school 

17 

15 

13 

14 

6 

Reports  personal  deficiencies,  bad  choices 
in  high  school,  low  skill  development 
as  well  as  bad  high  school  preparation. 

58 

58 

61 

75 

82 

Other 

8 

11 

13 

8 

12 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

99 

100 

101 

100 

N « 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

TABLE  11 

HOW  DO  YOU  EXPECT  YOUR  ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE  THIS  YEAR  TO 
COMPARE  WITH  OTHERS  IN  YOUR  COLLEGE  CLASS? 


■■ 

1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

Expect 

to  do 

better 

than  90% 

23 

15 

11 

4 

6 

Expect 

to  do 

better 

than  75%,  but  not  90% 

46 

42 

63 

48 

39 

Expect 

to  do 

better 

that  50%,  but  not  75% 

23 

35 

27 

42 

44 

Expect 

to  do 

better 

than  25%,  but  not  50% 

2 

11 

Expect 

to  do 

better 

than  10%  but  not  25% 

4 

-- 

4 

8 

4 

Other 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

101 

100 

100 

Attitudes  Toward  College  and  the  Future 


In  this  section  we  will  describe  scane  of  the  attitudes  which 
respondents  have  about  their  college  careers  and  some  of  the  hopes 
and  expectations  they  have  about  the  post-college  years.  The  most 
striking  thing  about  these  data  is  the  relative  impoverishment  and 
lack  of  differentiation  in  the  students'  conceptions  about  what 
they  will  get  from  college  and  what  the  post- college  years  will 
bring.  When  asked  questions  such  as  '^at  do  want  your  life  to 
be  like  five  years  from  now?"  most  had  only  vague,  attenuated 
generalizations  with  \<hich  to  respond. 

The  other  element  of  surprise  in  the  data  to.,be  presented  is 
the  lack  of  social  class  differences.  Except  for  the  Class  5 
youngsters  for  the  most  part  we  find  the  attitudes  expressed  quite 
homogeneous.  This  finding  accords  with  that  of  McConnell  and 
Heist  (ll)  that  a "’national  norm'  of  attitudes  and  values  seems 
to  prevail  across  the  gamut  of  colleges  and  universities." 
Speculatively,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  existence  of  the 
common  attitudinal  perspectives,  which  we  will  describe  in  this 
' section,  are  a minimum  requirement  for  lower  status  students  if 
they  are  to  use  hi^er  education  as  a mobility  channel.  In  a 
subsequent  paper  making  use  of  our  longitudinal  data  we  will  attempt 
to  test  the  foregoing  proposition. 

'Jie  majority  of  students  we  talked  with  felt  privileged  and 
enthusiastic  about  being  part  of  the  first  group  to  attend  Hawthorn 
College.  Anxieties  expressed  about  Hawthorn's  newness  are  not 
class  related.  (Table  12)  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  they  did 
not  have  some  worries  and  concern  about  how  they  would  fare  at 
Hawthorn.  As  mi^it  be  expected,  these  youngsters  are  concerned 
that  they  do  well  in  school,  and  this  concern  is  relatively  unre- 
lated to  class  origins.  It  seems  to  be  a slightly  more  pervasive 
concern  among  students  from  Classes  2,  3>  and  4 than  youngsters 
from  Classes  1 and  5,  but  even  ‘n  the  latter  groups  about  one- 
third  mention  this  problem.  Thus  we  can  say  that  regardless  of  the 
differential  anxiety  which  exists  about  adequacy  of  preparation 
for  college,  there  seems  to  be  a relatively  equivalent  level  of 
motivation  to  do  well.  Boys  from  Classes  1 and  5 are  more  likely  to 
express  concern  abuut  the  workload  in  college  than  are  students 
from  other  classes.  (Table  13)  This  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising 
in  the  Class  5 boys,  since  they  are  also  the  most  likely  group  to 
express  financial  worries.  These  Class  5 youngsters  may  well  be 
troubled  by  the  problem  of  keeping  up  with  their  class  work  given 
the  kind  of  job  commitments  they^  may  have  to  maintain.  Why  it  is 
that  the  Class  1 boys  are  worried  about'  the  workload  is  more 
questionable,  and  we  find  no  ready  answer  to  this  in  our  data. 

We  asked  these  youngsters  whether  they  expected  to  have  fun 
at  college.  Three-quarters  answered  affirmatively.  Analysis  of 
the  reasons  given'  for  this  expectation  sheds  additional  light  on  the 
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TABLE  12 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  BEING  PART  OF  THE  FIRST 
GROUP  TO  GO  THROUGH  HAWTHORN? 


“ ^ " "■ 

Class 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Like  the  newness;  the  challenge;  being  first; 

42 

39 

54 

56 

59 

autonomy 

Feel  good 

35 

22 

40 

24 

Feel  privileged 

58 

42 

41 

26 

53 

Positive  other  reasons 

0 

16 

9 

6 

6 

Negative  reactions;  will  be  a guinea  pig, 
be  experimented  on 

41 

19 

30 

33 

41 

Indifferent,  don't  know 

17 

4 

9 

12 

12 

No  second,  or  third  response 

158 

146 

116 

124 

106 

0 

0 

0 

N = 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

0 Responses  do  not  add  to  100%  as  most  respondents  gave 

more  than  one  response. 

deviant  character  of  the  attitudes  of  Class  5 students.  The  rea- 
son for  enjoyment  mentioned  most  often  by  boys  from  every  class 
was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  social  context  and  the  friendships 
they  would  form.  The  explanation  given  second  most  often  by  boys^ 
from  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  4 was  the  pleasure  they  expected  to  derive 
from  learning  and  taking  courses.  Class  5 boys  were  slightly  less 
likely  to  say  this  and  slightly  more  likely  to  feel  the  need  to 
resist 'the  idea  of  enjoying  themselves  at  college  by  saying  they 
did  not  expect  to  have  fun  because  they  would  have  to  take  their ^ 
courses  seriously.  (Table  l4)  These  differences  are  not  significant 
but  they  are  suggestive  of  the  burdens  which  Class  5 boys  experience 
in  the  mobility  effort. 

Another  question  we  asked  was  "What  do  you  hope  to  get  from 
college?".  Again  the  inter-class  differences  in  response  are 
negligible,  although  we  suspect  they  may  have  some  potential 
significance  for  the  analysis  of  the  "outcome"  data  from  the 
longitudinal  study.  We  find  that  the  most  frequent  reply  reprdless 
of  the  class  is  that  boys  expect  to  get  an  education  which  will 
prepare  them  for  a job  or  a profession.  Aimes  t every  Class  5 
boy  expressed  this  expectation  compared  with  about  one-half  to 


TABLE  13 


) \7HAT  THINGS  ARE  YOU  MOST  CONCERNED  ABOUT  IN  COMING  TO  COLtEGB? 


1 

1 

2 

Class 

3 

4 

5 

Doing  v?ell  in  school 

33%  46 

54 

46 

29 

The  work  load 

41 

4 

22 

20 

47 

Concerns  about  a specific  field 

mm  mm 

8 

2 

6 

mm  mm 

Personal  development;  getting  the  most 
out  of  college 

17 

8 

13 

12 

6 

Social  adjustment 

17 

19 

4 

20 

12 

Relations  with  teachers 

mm 

4 

6 

4 

12 

Finances 

mm  mm 

15 

11 

18 

41 

Others 

41 

23 

28 

22 

24 

» 12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

^Does  not  add  to  100%  as  some  respondents  gave  more  than  one 
response. 


TABLE  14 

DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  HAVE  A GOOD  TIME  AT  HAVriHORN?  W? 


Class 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Social  climate 

41%  46 

47 

48 

29 

Close  relationships  with  other  students 

8 

27 

15 

18 

18 

Novelty  of  college;  nevmess  of  Hawthorn 

mm  mm 

12 

9 

10 

mm  «» 

Depends  on  yourself 

8 

6 

10 

12 

Expects  to  enjoy  learning  and  courses 

33 

35 

39 

38 

24 

Does  not  expect  to  have  a good  time;  serious 
about  courses 

17 

19 

13 

14 

29 

Other 

17 

12 

17 

4 

12 

= 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  as  some  respondents  gave  more 
than  one  response. 
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slightly  more  than  four-fifths  of  boys  from  other  classes.  Class  5 
boys  were  considerably  less  likely  to  say  that  they  hope  to  gain 
intellectual  skills  or  intellectual  breadth.  (Table  15)  The  boys 
most  likely  to  express  an  interest  in  intellectual  attainment  were 
from  Classes  3 and  4.  Thus  the  data  indicate  that  boys  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  social  status  hierarchy  are  most  likely  to  view  college 
in  an  instrumental  fashion,  whereas  boys  who  are  just  one  and  two 
steps  above  them  in  social  origin  have  more  likelihood  of  regarding 
college . both  as  an  enjoyable  experience  and  an  intellectually 
broadening  one. 


TABLE  15 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HOPE  TO  GET  FROM  COLLEGE? 


— — , 1 1.— 

1 

Class 
2 3 

4 

5 

Education 

67% 

54 

39 

54 

35 

Education  for  job  or  profession 

83 

65 

63 

56 

95 

Personal  development,  values,  maturity 

17 

23 

13 

24 

18 

Intellectual  skill  and  broadening 

33 

31 

43 

42 

6 

Social  ease 

17 

23 

16 

18 

35 

Others 

25 

8 

11 

10 

6 

N 

1 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

^Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  as  some 
gave  more  than  one  response. 

respondents 

In  response  to  the  question  ’’Will  you  stay  at  college  to  com- 
plete your  B.A.?”,  the  majority  answered  affirmatively.  Boys  from 
Classes  1 and  5 were  slightly  more  likely  to  express  doubt  than 
youngsters  from  Classes  2,  3,  and  4,  but  these  differences  in  initial 
aspiration  were  very  slight  indeed.  (Table  16) 

How  do  these  youngsters  envision  their  lives  one  year  after 
graduation?  Here  we  find  variation  which  has  a nearly  linear  relation- 
ship to  social  class  origin.  The  lower  the  class  origins  of  the 
boy,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  picture  his  initial  post  college 
in  settled  terms.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  Class  5 boys  and  547.  of 
the  Class  4's  see  themselves  five  years  from  the  time  of  interviewing 
as  married  with  a home  and  possessions.  Fifteen  per  cent  and  127.  of 
Class  1 and  2 boys  respectively  presented  a similar  picture.  It  appears 
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that  working  class  students  do  not  conceive  of  the  twenties  as  a 
period  of  moratorium  and  further  decision  making,  rather  they  plan 
to  make  permanent  commitments  at  the  end  of  their  college  years.  By 
contrast  Class  1 boys  are  likely  to  envision  no  changes  in  their  lives 
five  years  hence.  After  graduation,  as  now,  they  expect  to  be  living 
at  home,  single,  leading  the  same  kind  of  life  and  continuing  in 
school.  It  is  not  that  Class  3 youngsters  do  not  conceive  of  future 
schooling  for  whereas  69%  of  the  Class  1 boys  speak  of  future  school- 
ing so  do  53%  of  the  Class  5 boys.  (Table  17) 


TABLE  16 

DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  YOURSELF  WILL  STAY  TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  B.A.? 


1 

1 

2 

(Males) 
Class 
3 4 

5 

Yes 

58%  50 

67 

62 

41 

Yes,  determined  to  finish 

17 

35 

20 

35 

29 

Depends,  don't  know 

25 

15 

13 

4 

29 

Total 

Per  Cent 

100 

100 

100 

101 

99 

N * 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

What  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  interviewing,  how  do 
these  youngsters  envision  their  lives  during  their  late  thirties 
and  early  forties?  Again  marriage,  the  family,  p?wc« ions,  and  security 
are  important,  but  now  these  aspirations  are  largely  unrelated 
to  class.  Almost  equal  numbers  of  boys  from  lower  and  higher 
social  status  origins  share  these  expectations  for  themselves. 

What  does  differ  is  the  emphasis  on  personal  happiness  among  the 
Class  1 boys  which  is  not  exhibited  with  equal  frequency  by  the 
boys  of  other  classes.  Moving  away  from  the  expectations  that 
these  youngsters  enumerate,  let  us  consider  what  they  fail  to 
mention.  As  Table  18  indicates,  less  than  one  in  ten  of  the 
boys  we  interviewed  indicated  the  hope  that  he  will  make  a social 
contribution  or  participate  in  an  activity  salient  to  the  wider 
society.  Boys  attending  Hawthorn  seem  to  share,  regardless  of 
social  class,  a highly  private  view  of  the  future.  It  is,  we 
feel,  important  and  noteworthy,  that  at  entry  to  college,  a time 
which  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  idealistic  and  open  period  of 
development,  so  few  of  these  youngsters  have  a vision  which 
includes  social  contribution. 
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TABLE  17 


THiNKILG  0?  HOW  YOU  WANT  YOUR  LIFE  TO  BE  FIVE  YEARS 
FROM  NOW,  HOW  WOULD  YOU  DESCRIBE  IT? 


1 

1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

Marriage,  home,  possessions 

17%  12 

37 

51 

65 

Future  schooling 

69 

73 

67 

43 

53 

Personal  devclopizent 

25 

12 

6 

8 

6 

Independence 

17 

15 

6 

16 

18 

Emphasis  on  occupation 

17 

35 

35 

57 

35 

Same  as  now  (living  at  home. 

etc .) 

33 

15 

22 

12 

18 

Will  be  though  college 

8 

4 

8 

0 

Happy,  travelling 

17 

4 

6 

10 

12 

Other 

8 

12 

15 

12 

No  second,  or  third  response 

91 

123 

115 

82 

82 

n1  * 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

^Percentages  add  to  more 

: than 

100%  as  some 

respondents 

gave  more  than  cne  response. 


TABLE  18 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  DESCRIBE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  YOUR  LIFE 
LIKE,  TWENTY  YEARS  FROM  NOW? 

TO  BE 

1 

1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

Marriage  and 

50%  81 

72 

61 

60 

Money  and  security 

41 

50 

63 

51 

71 

Emphasis  on  occupation 

67 

77 

80 

59 

76 

Social  contribution  and  activity 

8 

13 

6 

-- 

Personal  development 

41 

27 

15 

40 

18 

No  second,  or  third  response 

75 

54 

44 

67 

60 

Don’t  know 

8 

m 90 

6 

4 

6 

Not  ascertained 

17 

4 

13 

12 

6 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

^Percentages  don't  add  to  100%  as  some  respondents 


^ gave  more  than  one  responce. 
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Another  important  sphere  of  student  views  is  their  expec- 
tations regarding  the  characteristcs  of  university  professors. 

A weak  class  relationship  obtains  between  emphasis  upon  ’■‘'- 
tellectual  capacities  of  the  professor  and  social  class,  with 
Class  3,  h,  anx  5 students  placing  Slightly  more  emphasis  upon 
SoKssirsi  intellectual  skills.  (Table  19)  Since  we  perceive 
the  relationship  with  the  college  faculty  as  having  considerable 
importance  for  the  mobility  process,  it  is  encouraging  that  u 
youngsters  of  lower  social  class  origin  spontaneously  refer  to 
the  intellectual  characteristics  of  their  future  professors  in 
favorable  vays.  This  suggests  that  despite  the  vocational  em- 
phasis of  lower  status  youngsters,  they  do  have  an  openness  to 
the  broader  opportunities  available  in  the  college  exper 

Contrasts  between  Bovs  and  Girls  in  Peer  Group  Orientation 

We  have  seen  that  attitudes  and  expectations  to^rd  =°ll®6e 
of  the  boys  under  study  tend  to  be  limited  and  undifferentiated. 
In  addition  they  are  characterized  by  a 

reading  as  a leisure  activity.  (Table  20)  Ihe  modal  stutot 
comes  from  a less  educated  home.  At  ° + 

many  of  these  lower  status  youth  report  the 

they  are  leaving  behind  their  former  friends , and  hope  to  m^e 
nCTties  in  college.  These  data  raise  questions  about  'Aether 
the  peer  group  and  the  peer  climate  within  such 
universities  can  provide  sufficient  diversity  among  ® ® 
for  peer  culture  to  have- a leavening  educational  quail  y. 


TABLE  19 


1 

2_ 

Class 

3 

4 

5 

Positive 

intellectual  characteristics 

41X  46 

85 

51 

65 

Teaching 

skills  and  interest 

41 

69 

48 

47 

47 

Positive 

non-intellectual  characteristics 

58 

27 

50 

37 

53 

Negative 

characteristics 

8 

8 

9 

16 

18 

Other 

25 

4 

9 

14 

- — 

N^  «= 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

^Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  as  some  respondents 
gave  more  than  one  response. 
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TABLE  20 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  MOST  OFTEN  WHEN  YOU  JUST 
WANT  TO  RELAX  AND  HAVE  FUN^ 


Class 

1 2 3 4 5 


A Reading  only  activity 

B Reading  and  other  activities  listed 

C Reading  is  not  listed 


8%  4 4 


50  15  33  24  12 


50  73  61  71  88 


Not  ascertained 


4 2 2 


Total  Per  Cent 


100  100  100  101  100 


N 


12  26  46  51  17 


A and  B against  C:  = 5.97.  p is  not  significant  (4  df) 


To  explore  what  the  peer  group  can  offer  to  these  male  stu- 
dents this  section  will  contrast  briefly  their  peer  group  orien- 
tations with  that  of  the  girls,  who  entered  with  them. 

Douvan  and  Kaye  (8),  using  a nationwide  high  school  sample, 
found  that  boys  and  girls  differ  in  their  expectations  regarding 
college.  For  boys,  college  was  found  to  relate  to  vocational 
aspirations  and  the  securing  of  autonomy:,  while  college  invest- 
ments for  girls  were  more  involved  with  the  playing  out  within  the 
college  environment  of  fantasies  related  to  social  and  feminine 
development.  Our  data  permit  us  to  examine  this  finding  further 
in  a group  of  lower  status  college  entrants. 

Though  the  social  class  distribution  on  the  Hollingshead- 
Redlich  Index  is  similar  among  girls  and  boys,  both  sexes  having 
a substantially  higher  proportion  of  Class  3,  4,  and  5 entrants, 
fewer  girls  than  boys  are  in  the  entering  class • Meaningful 
differences  do  occur,  however,  in  the  type  of  high  schools  from 
which  the  boys  come  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  girls . While  for 
boys  social  class  has  a significant  linear  relationship  with 
their  reporting  a higher  percentage  of  their  high  school 

class  is  bound  for  college,  this  relationship  dcos  not  obtain 
for  the  girls . (Table  21)  Class  2 and  3 and  4 boys  are  more 
likely  than  their  female  counterparts  to  come  from  high  schools 
with  high  proportions  of  college  bound  students.  This  finding 


is  difficult  to  interpret  as  it  may  be  artifact  due  to  the 
small  numbers  of  cases  in  our  sample. 


TABLE  21 

APPROXIMATELY  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASS  ARE  GOING  ON  TO  COLLEGE? 


A Student  reports  over 
50%  are  going  on 

B Student  reports  50% 
fewer  are  going  on 

Don’t  know  or  not 
ascertained  or 
inappropriate 


(Boys) 

Class 

1 2 3 4 5 

85%  61  59  42  17 


8 31  32  52  83 


8 8 9 6 


(Girls) 

Class 

1 2 3 4 5 

60%  21  29  30  31 


20  71  59  48  50 


20  7 12  21  19 


Total  Per  Cent  101  100  100  100  100  100  99  100  99  100 

s 13  26  44  48  18  10  14  34  33  16 

(Boys)  A against  B:  = 20.93.  p is  less  than  .01  (4df) 

(Girls)  A against  B:  - 6.89.  p is  not  significant  (4  df) 


Despite  less  opportunity  for  socialization  within  the  high 
school  setting  to  college  values  than  the  boys,  the  Class  3 and 
Class  4 girls  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  Douvan  and  Kaye, 
do  have  more  interest  in  the  social  and  interpersonal  aspects  of 
college.  When  asked  what  they  hope  to  get  from  college,  they  are 
slightly  less  interested  in  the  educational  and  vocational  aspects 
of  college,  and  markedly  more  interested  in  developing  socially. 
(Table  22)  They  also  have  somewhat  more  concern  with  meeting 
people,  and  being  trained  to  help  others  in  college. 

Class  5 girls,  however,  present  a different  picture.  In 
contrast  to  Class  5 boys,  they  have  markedly  less  vocational 
interest  in  college,  and  place  stronger  emphases  on  intellectual 
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TABLE  22 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HOPE  TO  GET  FROM  COLLEGE? 


1 

(Boys) 
Class 
2 3 4 

a 

1 

(Girls) 
Class 
2 3 4 

5 

Education 

67% 

54 

39 

54 

35 

46 

36 

21 

49 

50 

Education  for  job  or 

83 

65 

63 

56 

95 

46 

71 

55 

51 

44 

profession 

Personal  development. 

17 

23 

13 

24 

18 

15 

43 

36 

11 

31 

values,  maturity 

Intellectual  skills. 

broadening 

33 

31 

43 

42 

5 

31 

58 

34 

40 

44 

Social  ease 

17 

23 

16 

18 

35 

54 

29 

48 

40 

25 

Others 

25 

-8 

11 

10 

.6 

8 

7 

17 

20 

31 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

13 

14 

29 

35 

16 

^Percentages  do  not  add 

to 

100% 

, as 

some 

respondents 

gave  more  than  one  response. 

development.  In  contrast  to 

Class  3 

and 

4 girls. 

they  manifest 

somewhat  less  interest  in  social  development  in  response  to 
being  asked  what  they  want  from  college. 

When  however,  we  examine  responses  of  both  boys  and  girls  to 
the  question  **Do  you  expect  to  have  fun  at  Hawthorn?**  (Table  23), 
the  responses  of  Class  5 girls  are  inconsistent  with  their  response 
to  the  question  about  what  they  hope  to  get  out  of  college.  Class 
3,  4,  5 boys  and  Class  3 and  4 girls  present  reactions  consistent 
with  the  former  question.  Class  3 and  4 girls  are  more  likely 
to  mention  social  aspects  of  college  than  Class  3,  4,  or  3 boys. 
Class  3,  4,  and  5 boys  focus  more  strongly  on  their  courses  as 
their  referent  in  replying  to  this  question.  However,  Class  3 and 
4 boys  expect  them  to  be  fun,  while  more  Class  5 boys  expect  their 
college  enjoyment  to  be  limited  by  courses.  The  inconsistency  of 
Class  5 girls  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this  question  they  stress 
strongly  their  social  hopes  regarding  college.  They  make  no 
spontaneous  mention  of  intellectual  aspirations.  Many  fewer 
Class  5 girls  spontaneously  mention  expection  to  enjoy  their 
courses  in  response  to  the  question  than  do  Class  3 and  4 girls. 
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TABLE  23 


DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  HAVE  FUN  AT  HAWTHORN?  WHY? 


1 

(Boys) 
Class 
2 3 

4 

5 

1 

(Girls) 
Class 
2 3 4 

5 

Social  climate 

41% 

46 

47 

48 

29 

105 

57 

44 

74 

72 

Close  relationships  with 
other  students 

8 

27 

15 

18 

18 

9 

24 

62 

39 

29 

Novelty  of  college;  newness 
of  Hawthord 

12 

9 

10 

-- 

0 

9 

4 

4 

14 

Expects  to  enjoy  learning 
and  courses 

33 

35 

39 

38 

24 

35 

33 

36 

35 

14 

Depends  on  yourself 

8 

-- 

6 

10 

12 

-- 

16 

4 

8 

22 

Does  not  expect  to  have  . 
a good  time;  serious 
about  courses 

17 

19 

13 

14 

29 

-- 

14 

6 

17 

6 

Other 

17 

12 

17 

4 

12 

-- 

16 

9 

4 

7 

n1  = 

12 

26 

46 

50 

17 

13 

14 

28 

34 

16 

^Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  as  some  respondents  gave 
more  than  one  response. 


One  possible  interpretation  is  that  Class  5 girls  are  more 
likely  to  have  a dual  motivation  in  college  attendance  than  Class  5 
boys,  and  hope  to  gain  jocial  pleasures  as  well  as  intellectual 
development.  Their  strong  interest  in  pleasure  in  comparison  to 
Class  5 boys  when  asked  about  fun  at  college  may  also  reflect  such 
factors  as  more  advanced  social  maturation,  or  less  need  to  control 
impulses  and  wishes  for  play  and  pleasure  i©  .the  service  of  attain- 
ing social  mobility.  However,  another  hypotheses  to  be  considered  is 
that  Class  5 girls,  in  contrast  to  Class  5 boys,  have  more  inconsis- 
tent motivations,  and  greater  conflict  regarding  their  college  aims. 
This  may  then  be  reflected  in  inconsistent  responses  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  interview  questions. 

Boys  and  girls  were  asked  in  a fixed  alternative  item  in  the 
demographic  questionnaire  to  check  how  well  they  expected  to  do 
academically  in  relation  to  their  peers . We  feel  that  checking  a 


questionnaire  privately  as  contrasted  to  the  interpersonal  situation 
of  the  interview  encourages  expression  of  fantasy  aspirations.  As 
would  be  expected,  lower  status  boys  express  more  commitment  to 
doing  well  in  competition  with  their  peers  for  academic  rewards 
than  do  lower  status  girls.  (Table  24) 


TABLE  24 

HOW  DO  YOU  EXPECT  YOUR  ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE  TO  COMPARE 
WITH  OTHERS  IN  YOUR  COLLEGE  CLASS? 

(Boys)  (Girla) 

Class  Class 

12345  12345 

Students  checking  "I'll  do  77  57  73  54  45  60  43  50  31  37 

better  than  757e  of  the 
class:"  or  "I'll  do  better 
than  907.  of  the  class." 

Students  checking  statements  23  43  27  46  56  40  57  50  68  62 

that  they  will  do  "better 
than  507o  of  the  class" 
or  less. 


Total  Per  Cent  100  100  100  100  101  100  100  100  99  99 


N 


13  26  44  48  18 


10  14  34  33  16 


However,  in  the  same  questionnaire,  when  asked  about  how 
they  want  a small  class  conducted,  lower  status  girls  express 
greater  interest  in  having  it  conducted  with  classroom  partici- 
pation than  did  lower  status  boys.  (Table  25)  Thus  we  see  that 
though  less  competitive  academically  than  the  boys,  lower  status 
girls  express  a greater  interest  in  having  a situation  in  which 
they  can  actively  participate  than  do  the  boys. 


To  summarize,  we  see  that  lower  status  girls  start  with 
stronger  interests  in  the  social  climate  and  interpersonal  aspects 
of  the  college  institution.  They  are  also  less  competitive  than 
lower  status  boys,  and  have  somewhat  more  interest  in  classroom 
participation.  This  may  result  in  their  having  less  anxiety,  and 
more  freedom  for  exploration  in  the  new  college  setting. 


) 
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TABLE  25 


IF  YOU  WERE  IN  A COLLEGE  CLASS  OF  ABOUT  FORTY- -FIFTY  STUDENTS, 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  WANT  IT  CONDUCTED? 


(Boys) 

Class 

12  3 4 

5 

(Girls) 

Class 

12  3 4 

5 

Instructor  does 

most  of 

54%  65  70  75 

67 

507.  57  50  55 

62 

the  talking 

Discussion  among  students 
takes  up  most  of 

46  35  30  25 

33 

50  43  50  45 

37 

the  time 

Total 

Per  Cent 

100  100  100  100 

100 

100  100  100  100 

99 

N * 

13  26  44  48 

18 

10  13  34  32 

16 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  what  lower  status  girls  and  lower 
status  boys  report  was  rewarded  in  their  social  group  in  high 
school.  Youngsters  were  first  asked  about  their  group  member- 
ship, and  then  about  the  sorts  of  things  which  would  raise  some- 
one's standing  in  the  group.  (Table  26)  No  sex  contrast  appears 
in  Class  1 and  2,  where  approximately  half  of  the  youngsters  give 
achievement  related  responses  such  as  scholarship  or  leadership. 
Emphases  on  group  rewarded  achievement  continues  to  characterize 
approximately  half  of  the  lower  status  girls,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  lower  status  boys.  Reports  of  group  rewarded  achievement 
are  only  somewhat  lower  for  Class  3 boys  than  Class  3 girls 
(537,  girls;  427.  boys);  but  they  are  markedly  lower  for  Class  4 and 
5 boys  than  Class  4 and  5 girls  (47%,  Class  4 girls;  15%,  Class 
4 boys;  62%,  Class  5 girls;  11%,  Class  5 boys). 

These  data  suggest  that  Class  4 and  5 boys  may  have  more 
adaptation  difficulties  within  the  social  milieu  of  the  college. 
Girls  from  the  lowest  social  groups  expect  to  have  their  academic 
achievement  rewarded  by  peers  while  lower  status  boys  do  not. 

Girls  are  more  oriented  toward  sociability,  and  may  invest  more 
in  the  college  community.  These  data  suggest  that  lower  status 
boys  are  likely  to  be  in  a more  passive  situation  in  relation  to 
lower  status  girls,  who  seem  to  feel  more  freedom  to  compete  and 
participate,  and  have  greater  social  investments. 
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TABLE  26 


WHAT  SORT  OF  THING  WOULD  RAISE  SOMEONE'S 
STANDING  IN  THIS  GROUP? 


1 

(Boys) 
Class 
2 3 

4 

5 

1 

(Girls) 
Class 
2 3 4 

5 

Achievement:  scholastic. 

58%  46 

43 

12 

12 

54 

43 

53 

47 

62 

general,  leadership 

Social  behavior:  dating 

— 

4 

22 

14 

6 

8 

-- 

13 

9 

6 

clothes,  cars 

Achievement  in  the  arts 

— 

-- 

4 

6 

-- 

8 

7 

- - 

6 

Accomplishment  in  sports 

-- 

4 

22 

14 

6 

Being  a good  friend;  being 

-- 

12 

4 

14 

24 

8 

29 

21 

18 

6 

a good  person 

All  are  equal  in  our  group 

16 

8 

11 

10 

6 

31 

36 

15 

12 

12 

Don't  know 

-- 

15 

7 

4 

— 

— 

-- 

7 

18 

12 

Respondent  has  no  group 

8 

23 

13 

20 

24 

8 

7 

10 

15 

19 

tf-  - 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

13 

14 

29 

34 

16 

^Responses  do  not  add 

to  100% 

as  some 

respondents  gave 

more 

than  one  response. 

Relationship  with  Parents 

Styles  of  relationship  to  authority  and  forms  of  handling 
dependence,  are  central  issues  which  boys  must  resolve  and  in- 
tegrate in  passing  from  adolescence  to  adult  status.  Freud  has  shown 
how  deeply  repetitive  are  the  patterns  of  deference,  assertion,  and 
autonomy  which  a boy  learns  in  relation  to  his  father,  and  how  they 
are  then  generalized  toward  other  men  in  authority.  Recently, 
Erickson's  work  has  placed  emphasis  on  adolescence  as  the  era  of 
final  resolutions  of  identity  conceptions,  and  has  suggested  that 
this  is  the  final  life  stage  at  which  a ready  potential  exists 
for  the  formation  of  new  identification,  setting  new  aspirations.  (12) 
In  a theoretical  paper  on  the  teacher  as  model,  Adelson  suggests 
that  the  use  of  the  college  faculty  member  by  his  students  as  a 
model  is  a rare  phenomena  in  the  typical  college.  (13) 
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Our  data  have  shovm  that  the  male  Hawthorn  College  student 
wishes  mobility  and  job  achievement  through  his  college  attendance. 
However,  as  we  have  seen  the  typical  other  student  to  whom  he  may 
turn  for  peer  group  models  comes  from  his  own  background,  either  a 
lower-middle  class  background  or  an  upper-lower  class  background. 

In  addition,  almost  all  Hawthorn  students  v;ill  continue  to  live  at 
home,  which  is  typical  for  college  students  from  lower  socio- 
economic backgrounds.  Thus,  continued  close  association  with 
parental  life  styles  will  characterize  these  students  college 

experience. 

Our  data  have  shown  that  our  lovrer  status  students  have  had 
little  capacity  to  choose  a college  or  to  assess  their  o\m  needs 
in  relation  to  the  college.  It  is  our  hypothesis  that  the  socially 
mobile  student  from  Class  3,  4,  or  5,  differs  from  the  non-mobile 
Student  in  that  parental  relations  and  identifications  have  been 
less  adequate  in  presenting  him  \7ith  conceptions  for  his  future 
life  style.  To  be  mobile  during  high  school  and  college  years, 
such  a student  must  attain  sufficient  separation  from  his  ties 
with  his  parents  to  enable  him  to  establish  new  aspirations,  new 
life  styles,  and  new  techniques  for  managing  his  day  to  day 
relationships.  Certainly,  the  enduring  deep  affective  quality  of 
the  parental  relationship  which  these  students  continue  to  experi- 
ence as  they  attend  college  increases  the  demand  and  conflict 
which  they  will  feel  in  attempting  this  task  in  college. 

In  this  section,  we  will  show  that,  (1)  students'  conceptions 
of  the  parent  relationship  vary  with  socio-economic  status,  and 
(2)  students  from  lower  socio-economic  status  have  conscious 
desires  to  seek  out  other  life  styles  for  themselves,  but  tend 
to  be  undifferentiated  and  unclear  regarding  these. 

A desire  to  emulate  the  life  style  and  interpersonal  modal 
offered  by  one's  parents  provides  a framev;ork  of  stability  and 
security  for  the  late  adolescence.  Young  men  can  use  the  model 
set  by  their  parents  in  order  to  establish  goals  and  to  resolve 
issues  of  dependency.  Indeed,  Table  27  shows  that  Class  1 and  2 
boys  have  strong  commitments  tox^ard  achieving  a life  similar  to 
their  parents.  The  desire  to  emulate  one's  parents  diminishes 
sharply  in  Class  3,  4 and  5.  These  boys  X7ish  to  achieve  more 
and  have  more  security  than  their  parents.  Hox^ever,  the  minimal 
emphasis  placed  in  their  responses  to  this  question  on  achieving 
more  richness  in  life  or  differences  in  style  of  x7ork  is  note- 
xrorthy.  It  suggests  that  X7hen  lox7or  status  boys  begin  college, 
their  ideals  and  expectations  regarding  their  future  life  commit- 
ments are  focused  narrowly  upon  the  achievement  of  status  cxnd 
security. 

Some  assessment  of  parental  contributions  can  be  made  from 
student  answers  to  the  open  ended  interview  questions  "\-mat  do 
your  parents  expect  of  you?".  (Table  28) 


TABLE  27 


IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT  OUT  OF  LIFE  DIFFERENT  FROM  YOUR 
PARENTS  LIFE,  OR  PRETTY  MUCH  THE  SAME? 


1 

Class 
2 3 

4 

5_ 

Different  From  parents 
Achieve  more 

«•  •- 

237. 

35 

35 

47 

More  security 

25 

8 

15 

14 

29 

Difference  in  kind  of  work 

8 

8 

2 

12 

12 

Fuller,  richer  life 

-- 

15 

15 

12 

6 

More  education 

-- 

4 

22 

20 

29 

Same  as  Parents 

141  127 

85 

55 

47 

Other  Responses 

8 

23 

15 

20 

0 

= 

12 

26 

40 

51 

17 

^Percentages  do  not  add  to 
gave  more  than  one  response. 

100%  as  some 

respondents 

TABLE 

28 

WHAT  DO  YOUR  PARENTS  EXPECT  OF  YOU? 

1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

Give  maximum  performance 

257. 

23 

17 

18 

24 

Be  successful,  get  good  grades 

25 

46 

28 

34 

42 

Get  education,  enter  a specific 

field 

34 

31 

43 

34 

47 

Character  development 

25 

4 

35 

26 

12 

Develop  intellectually,  enter  a 
field,  happiness 

satisfying 

24 

32 

12 

12 

0 

Other 

8 

19 

13 

24 

6 

12 

26 

16 

51 

17 

^Percentages  do  not  add  to 
more  than  one  response. 

1007.  as  some 

respondents  gave 

ERIC 
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Responses  to  such  a question  represent,  of  course,  the  students' 
perception  and  feelings  about  parental  expectations  rather  than 
an  independent  measure  of  parental  demands.  It  is  interesting, 
how  sharply  male  students  focus  their  view  of  parental  expecta- 
tions around  achievement  and  performance.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  is  particularly  marked  in  Class  5 boys,  who  seem  to  share 
with  their  parents  the  view  that  what  is  crucial  in  college  is 
achievement,  getting  good  grades  and  finishing.  In  contrast, 
one  out  of  four  Class  1 and  2 boys  report  that  their  parents 
want  them  to  have  happiness,  enter  a gratifying  field  or  develop 
intellectually.  One  out  of  four  of  the  boys  from  Class  3 and  4 
report  that  their  parents  expect  further  character  developement. 

Though  Class  3,  4,  and  5 boys  are  more  likely  than  Class  1 
and  2 boys  to  feel  that  their  parents  do  not  have  a complete 
understanding  of  what  they  v;ant  out  of  life,  the  majority  of  boys 
from  all  classes  feel  their  parents  understand  what  they  want  for 
themselves.  (Table  29)  It  is  our  view  that  the  ideals  and 
expectations  of  the  lower  status  boy  upon  beginning  college  tend 
to  be  relatively  undifferentiated  and  undeveloped.  His  views  of 
what  he  wishes  for  himself  are  undifferentiated  enough  so  that 
he  shares  them  with  his  parent  with  minimal  conflict.  As  we  saw 
earlier,  reading  has  not  been  an  important  activity  for  these 


^ TABLE  29 


DO  YOUR  PARENTS  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  YOU  WANT  OUT  OF  LIFE? 


1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

Yes 

75% 

69 

63 

55 

71 

Yes,  qualified 

8 

4 

15 

12 

m m 

No 

8 

8 

13 

18 

29 

Doesn't  know  what  he  wants 

8 

12 

4 

10 

— 

Other 

— 

8 

4 

6 

m m 

Total  Per  Cent 

99 

101 

99 

101 

100 

N * 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

30 

o 

ERIC 
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young  men.  To  put  it  succinctly,  they  wish  to  be  educated;  their 
parents  wish  them  to  be  educated,  but  they  have  little  capacity 
to  actively  design  their  own  educational  iuture  when  beginning 
school. 

These  data  pose  the  issue  of  whether  the  experiencing  of 
significant  change  in  aspiration,  character  organization  and 
intellectual  grasp  through  the  college  experience  must  involve 
change  in  the  character  of  our  students'  ties  with  their  parents. 
In  the  balance  of  this  section  on  relationships  with  parents, 
we  will  look  at  the  class  differences  in  student  interaction 
patterns  with  their  parents  with  the  aim  of  exploring  the 
extent  to  which  their  relationships  with  parents  seem  capable  of 
absorbing  under  the  parental  roof  conflicts  and  tensions  asso- 
ciated with  growth  and  development  in  the  student. 

In  Table  30.  we  see  that  three  out  of  four  male  students 
feel  that  they  are  living  according  to  parental  rules,  though 
some  feel  they  have  areas  of  independence.  Students  of  lower 
socio-economic  origin  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  report  that 
they  are  "on  their  own",  but  this  is  not  pervasive.  (Table  30) 


TABLE  30 

DO  YOU  FEEL  YOU  ARE  LIVING  PRETTY  MUCH  ACCORDING  TO  YOUR 
FAMILY'S  RULES,  OR  ARE  YOU  ON  YOUR  OWN? 


Class 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

Family's  rules 

507.  50 

50 

39 

53 

B 

Ify  rules  and  family  rules 

17 

8 

2 

4 

6 

C 

Respondent  has  areas  of  dependence  and 
independence 

8 

23 

17 

27 

6 

D 

On  his  own 

17 

15 

24 

24 

35 

E 

Other 

8 

4 

7 

6 

— 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N « 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

A,  B,  C against  D,  x^  * 2.46.  p is  not  significant  (4  df) 


Male  students  also  feel  close  to  their  families.  The 
majority  of  all  students  report  that  they  discuss  personal 
problems  with  either  their  friends  or  parents  and  friends, 

(Table  31)  A minority  of  Class  4 and  5 students  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  turn  to  their  friends  or  to  talk  to  neither 
friends  or  parents. 

VJhen  the  tie  of  the  male  student  to  his  family  is  examined 
more  closely  an  interesting  trend  is  manifest.  (Table  32)  The 
higher  the  socio-economic  origin  the  more  likely  the  boy  is  to 
talk  to  both  his  parents  or  his  father.  The  lower  the  socio- 
economic class  the  more  likely  the  boy  is  to  talk  with  either 
parent . 

Student  reports  on  what  happens  when  disagreements  occur 
with  their  parents  do  show  a trend  differing  with  socio-economic 
origin.  Lower  social  status  youngsters  tend  to  say  that  their 
parents  will  be  authoritarian  and  that  they  experience  some 
disruption  of  their  ties  with  them.  (Table  33)  A minority  of 
the  Class  3,  4,  and  5 boys  report  that  their  parents  tend  to  pre 
vail,  but  they  do  make  efforts  to  convince  them.  The  higher  the 
social  class,  the  more  likely  the  boy  is  to  report  that  his 
parents  understand  or  compromise  in  times  of  disagreement. 


TABLE  31 

DO  YOU  DISCUSS  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  MOSTLY  WITH  YOUR  PARENTS, 
YOUR  FRIENDS,  WITH  BOTH,  OR  WITH  NEITHER? 


1 

( 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

A 

. Parents 

507o  23 

30 

33 

29 

B 

Friends 

8 

23 

7 

27 

6 

C 

Both 

25 

35 

50 

29 

41 

D 

Neither 

8 

8 

11 

10 

24 

Other 

8 

12 

2 

-- 

-- 

Total  Per  Cent 

99 

101 

100 

99 

100 

N - 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

A, 

B,  C against  D: 

x^  ■ 3.41.  p is 

not  significant  (4  df) 
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TABLE  32 

WHICH  PARENT  DO  YOU  CHIEFLY  TALK  WITH? 


=*=■ — ^ 

1 

2 

Class 
3 4 

5 

A 

Mother 

33%  23 

43 

53 

47 

B 

Father 

25 

23 

13 

16 

18 

C 

Both 

25 

23 

22 

2 

6 

D 

Don't  talk  to  them 

8 

31 

20 

29 

29 

Other 

8 

— 

2 

-- 

Total  Per  Cent 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N * 

12 

26 

46 

51 

17 

A.  B,  D against  C:  = 5.03.  P is  not  significant  (4  df) 


TABLE  33 


) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  IF  YOU  AND  YOUR  PARENTS  DISAGREE? 


1 

Class 
2 3 

4 

5 

A 

Parents  authoritarian,  ties 
disrupted 

17% 

31 

43 

49 

47 

B 

Parents  tend  to  prevail 

17 

8 

22 

14 

29 

C 

Understanding  or  Compromising 

67 

69 

57 

45 

41 

Other 

8 

12 

6 

18 

18 

No  second  response 

92 

81 

72 

75 

65 

N - 

12^ 

o 

CM 

46^ 

51® 

17® 

^Totals  do  not  add  to  100  per  multiple  response. 

A 

and  B against  C,  » 2.59.  p 

is  not  significant  (4  df) 

These  data  regarding  boys'  responses  to  their  parents 
suggest  that  a high  proportion  of  our  working  class  students 
will  expect  to  relate  to  authority  in  a submissive  and  acceptant 
fashion.  It  is  our  view  that  this  has  considerable  implications 
for  the  character  of  the  relationships  they  will  be  able  to  form 
in  the  college  and  university.  Faculty  members  and  adti.inistrators 
are  after  all  figures  of  authority  to  them.  We  wonder  how  capable 
of  intellectual  controversy  will  these  young  men  be,  who  are  used 
to  authoritarian  resolutions  of  disagreements  with  their  parents? 
What  will  their  capacity  be  for  formulating  new  and  original 
problem  definitions? 

More  insight  into  this  problem  is  gained  by  responses  to 
the  question,  "How  much  does  disagreement  with  your  parent  upset 
you?".  Table  34  suggests  that  all  except  a minority  of  boys 
feel  able  to  tolerate  disagreement  with  their  parents  without 
experiencing  strong  guilt  or  anger.  Another  aspect  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  handling  of  aggression  and  social  class  can  be 
seen  in  Table  35  which  deals  with  boys'  reports  regarding  the 
level  of  parental  conflict.  Table  55  indicates  that  parental 
conflict  shows  a tendency  to  increase  as  socio-economic  status 
of  the  boys  decrease.  Several  interpretations  are  possible. 

One  the  one  hand,  parental  conflict  may  be  expressed  more  openly 
and  more  affectively  and  thus  be  more  accessible  to  observation 
in  the  family.  Or,  there  may  be  less  guilt  about  awareness  of 
parental  conflict  and  therefore,  more  willingness  on  the  part 


TABLE  34 

HOW  MUCH  DOES  A DISAGREEMENT  WITH  YOUR  PARENTS  UPSET  YOU? 


1 

Class 
2 3 4 

5 

Seriously  upset 

and 

angry 

-- 

157. 

11 

12 

24 

Seriously  upset 

and 

guilty 

17 

4 

2 

— 

-- 

Some;  not  much. 

not 

serious 

25 

46 

48 

51 

46 

Depends 

17 

12 

17 

22 

18 

Not  at  all 

42 

23 

15 

14 

12 

Other 

-- 

-- 

7 

2 

-- 

Total  Per  Cent  101  100  100  101  100 

N - 


12  26  46  51  17 


TABLE  35 


) 


HOW  MUCH  CONFLICT  IS  THERE  BETI€EN  YOUR  PARENTS? 


1 

Class 
2 3 4 

5 

A 

Very  Much 

4%  10  -- 

6 

B 

Much 

— 

- - 10 

C 

Some 

8 

16  14  19 

39 

D 

Little 

15 

12  21  17 

11 

E 

Very  little 

69 

68  55  50 

44 

OtheL 

8 

- - 4 

-- 

Total  Percent 

100 

100  100  100 

100 

N • 

13 

25  42  48 

18 

A,  B,  and  C against  D and  E:  x^  ** 

6.03. 

p is  not 

significant  (4df) 


3y  binomial,  Class  5 conflict  is  significantly  higher, 
p is  less  than  .10 


of  our  subjects  to  report  it.  Finally,  one  might  accept  these 
reports  as  given  and  conclude  that  more  parental  conflict  does 
exist  in  the  families.  These  students  are  from  lower  socio- 
economic strata.  For  our  purposes  distinguishing  among  these 
interpretations  is  not  crucial.  Rather,  we-consider— these  data 
to  be  a favorable  indicator  of  the  lower  status  students'  capac 
ity  to  tolerate  awareness  of  conflict  with  authority,  and  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  it. 


In  summary,  let  us  contrast  the  orientation  toward  their 
parent  of  Hawthorn  boys  from  upper  socio-economic  origins  with 
those  from  lower  socio-economic  origins.  It  appears  that  the 
higher  the  status  the  more  likely  the  bey  is  to  wish  to  emulate 
his  father's  life  patterns,  and  to  experience  disagreement  with 
his  parents  as  resolvable  v?ith  minimal  psychological  discomfort 
within  his  relationship  with  his  parent.  The  lower  the  socio- 


economic status  of  the  boy,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  see  his 
father  as  a source  of  identification,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
feel  close  to  his  mother,  and  the  more  likely  he  is  to  perceive 
his  relationship  with  his  parents  that  of  an  authoritarian 
submission.  These  findings  point  to  the  need  of  the  lower  status 
youth  to  find  other  sources  of  identification,  to  provide  them 


35 


with  new  patterns  for  the  resolution  of  disagreement  and  conflict 
other  than  alienation  or  knuckling  under.  We  hypothesize  that 
this  is  relevant  to  Integrating  an  evaluative  stance  In  learning. 
It  Is  our  view  that  those  lower  status  boys  who  manifest  a 
capacity  to  tolerate  disagreement  with  their  parents,  and  to 
tolerate  awareness  of  conflict  betvjeen  their  parents  will  be 
more  likely  to  manifest  a capacity  to  Integrate  nev7  learnings. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


. One  hundred  and  fifty-tv70  boys  entering  a large  non-resi 
dential  university  were  scored  on  the  Hollingshead-Redlich 
Social  Class  Index,  which  was  then  related  to  responses  to 
interviews  and  questionnaires  on  method  of  college  selection, 
attitudes  toward  college,  and  parental  and  peer  relationships. 


In  accordance  with  the  findingo  of  other  investigators, 
family  support  and  encouragement  is  the  dominant  influence  lead- 
ing to  college  entrance  regardless  of  social  class,  but  the 
extended  family  gives  more  support  to  the  lower  class  yo^th. 
Application  to  more  than  one  college  is  significantly  re  a e 
social  status,  and  lower  status  youth  show  less  awareness  ° 
why  they  received  invitations  to  the  experimental  college  vjnder 

study. 

As  compared  to  boys  from  higher  status  families,  lowr 
status  youth  are  less  likely  to  feel  adequately  pre^red  for 
college,  significantly  less  likely  to  come  from  a high  school 
where  a high  proportion  of  the  students 

turn  minimally  to  reading  as  a leisure  activity.  Th®'«  ® 

tendency  for  them  to  plan  not  to  continue  former  friendships. 

Shared  attitudes  and  perspectives  toward  the  college  years 
are  manifest  regardless  of  social  origins.  Most  boys  feel  en- 
thusiastic about  being  first  to  attend  Hawthorn  Colley;  are 
concerned  to  do  well  in  school,  and  come  to  college  with  ' 

ests  in  vocational  preparation.  Negative  feelings  about  attending 
a new  college  are  not  clasFx  related. 

Divergences  in  expectations  related  to  social  origin  of 
the  students  occur  when  students  consider  more 
of  their  post-college  years,  the  lower  the  social  class  origins 
of  the  boy,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  plan  to  make  ^jor  life 
comnitments  to  marriage,  home  and  possessions  immediately  follow- 
ing college.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  students  “e  asted 
about  their  life  style  twenty  years  after  college,  a period  f r 
enough  off  to  encourage  expressions  of  aspiration 
less  than  10%  indicated  an  interest  in  making  a social  contrib 
ution,  or  acting  within  the  wider  society. 

In  general,  boys  from  Class  3 and  4 (lower-middle 
and  upper-working  class)  show  more  commonality  with  Class  1 and 
2 boys  (upper  class  and  upper-middle  class)  than  do  boys  from 
Class  5 (lower-working  class) . Youngsters  from  Class  5 are  sig- 
nificantly less  likely  to  have  made  applications  ' 

have  lower  self-esteem,  are  more  likely  to  turn- to  their  others 
for  college  encouragement,  f>nd  show  a trend  to  be  mieU.  y 
be  leaving  neighborhood  friendships.  Almost  all  of  this  group 
are  conmitted  to  the  vocational  conception  of  college. 
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Conceptions  of  peer  group  behavior  for  boys  are  related  to 
social  origin  in  that  upper  status  boys  are  more  likely  to  report 
that  achievement  ijas  rewarded  in  their  high  school  peer  group 
thsn  are  lower  s ta  tus  boys • 

Lower  status  boys  differ  from  lower  status  girls  in  their 
college  orientations  in  that  girls  desire  a broader  college 
experience,  and  conceive  of  college  as  socially  rewarding.  They 
do  not  feel  such  strong  commitments  to  achieve  as  the  boys.  In 
contrast  to  Class  4 and  5 boys,  few  of  whom  reported  achieve^t 
as  a rewarded  peer  group  achievement,  a high  pro^rtion  of  Wass 
4 and  5 girls  report  that  their  peer  group  rewarded  acheiveroent . 

parental  relationships  differ  in  that  a linear  relationship 
obtained  between  boys'  desires  to  emulate  their  parents,  and 
social  origin.  Lower  status  youth  wish  to  achieve  more  and  to 

have  more  security,  and  perceive  their  ‘^^ir 

from  them.  Despite  the<r  desires  for  a life  different  frra  their 
parents,  lower  status  youth  report  in  common  with  upper 
youth  that  their  parents  understand  what  they  want  from  life. 

In  examining  family  interaction  patterns,  the  Mjority  of 
boys  feel  they  are  still  living  according  to  parental  rules,  and 
feel  close  to  their  families.  However,  higher  status  boys  are 
more  likely  to  talk  to  both  parents,  or  their  father,  while 
lower  status  youth  are  more  likely  to  talk  to  their  mot  er,  or 
neither  parent.  Response  to  family  disagreements  shows  some 
relation  to  social  origin  in  that  lower  status  youth  are  more 
likely  to  report  authoritarian  reactions  of  their  parents  and 
some  disruption  of  the  family  ties. 
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CONCLUSION 


In  this  paper,  we  have  shovm  that  boys  from  Class  3,  4, 
and  5,  which  is  the  Iower~middIe  class,  upper-working  class, 
and  lower** working  class,  are  the  dominant  student  group  at 
Hawthorn  College,  a new  liberal  arts  college. 

Our  interviews  suggest  that  at  the  inception  of  college 
barrenness,  and  an  inexpressiveness  orientation  dominate  their 
capacity  to  communicate.  However,  during  college,  in  their 
search  for  new  images  of  the  male  identity  oriented  to  life 
styles  and  occupational  investments  differing  from  their  fathers, 
they  must  look  either  to  each  other,  the  institutional  climate 
of  the  college,  or  the  faculty. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  typical  non- residential 
urban  university  provides  little  for  students  beyond  course 
preparation.  In  such  peer  group  institutions  as  do  develop, 
the  lower  status  youth  is  most  likely  to  associate  with  youth 
similar  to  himself.  Faculty  contacts  and  developed  institu- 
tional climates  are  less  likely  to  exist  in  non-residential 
schools.  Some  empirical  support  for  this  position  exists  in 
Davis*  recent  paper  on  differences  in  the  intellectual  climates 

colleges.  (14)  He  found  that  on  the  dimension  of  com- 
mitment to  intellectual  values,  high  <]uality,  private,  small 
institutions  have  a climate  differing  from  "lower  quality, 
public,  and  larger  institutions." 

This  longitudinal  study  is  providing  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  determinants  of  changes  in  self-conceptions,  per- 
sonality traits,  level  in  intellectual  functioning,  and  life 
expectations  for  this  group  of  lower  status  college  youth  dur- 
ing their  attendance  at  a college  located  in  a large  non-res- 
idential  urban  university  where  two  institutional  modifications 
have  occurred.  First,  opportunity  for  participation  in  small 
discussion  groups  and  fostering  of  a small  college  setting  have 
provided  an  institutional  climate  more  conducive  to  peer  group 
formation  than  is  usually  found  on  the  non-residential  campus; 
and  secondly,  the  presence  of  a devoted  teaching  faculty  has 
resulted  in  unusual  levels  of  student  contact  and  interaction 
with  some  of  the  faculty. 

In  such  an  institutional  setting  we  hypothesize  that  a 
dominant  determinant  of  whether  non-intellective  changes  occur 
in  these  male  students  will  lie  in  the  character  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  faculty  members.  The  strong  dominance  in  the 
entering  class  of  lower-middle  class  and  upper-working  class 
youth  are  enabling  us  to  contrast  effects  of  faculty  modeling 

and  peer  group  influence  upon  changes  in  this  group  of  mobile 
boys. 
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Development  of  typology  of  the  sociologiMl 

certairminl^l*  fon^  performed’  ip  higher 

^ u nT*Asenti.ns  of  courses#  W© 

education  for  students  beyo  P university  is  the 

set  patterns  and  aspirations  lor  This  is  in  line 

^ttt'rte  tuw*prLenVd‘’Sr^C00DelY^^ 

A second  function,  we  suggest,  is  the  o 8 interaction 

levels  of  contact,  intimacy,  and  discussion. 

The  basic  premises  on  *e»e 

ii;: ".SK™,  iS.  ^ "!  *“'■ 

facilitate  innovative  and  autonomous  behavior. 

The  models  necessary  for  talent  development  "®y  »‘®“ 

from  tteee  sources  within  a college  (1)  peer  S'®"? 

IT  mI.  I7\  student  faculty  relationships,  and  (3)  indirect 

5^;, 

It  is  our  contention  which  we  will  L^status^”^ 

faculty  relationships,  and  faculty  change 

groups  are  required  to  provide  the  models  requisice 

and  development. 
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TWO-FACTOR  INDEX  OF  SOCIAL  POSITION 


August  B.  Hoi lings head 
Yale  University 


Brief  Instructions 


The  two-factor  Index  utilizes  occupation  and  education. 
These  factors  are  scaled  and  v/eighted  individually,  and  a single 
score  is  obtained. 

The  educational  scale  is  based  upon  the  years  of  school 
completed  by  the  head  of  the  household.  The  scale  values  are 
as  follows: 


Corresponds  to 
Scale  Value  Our  Code 


Professional  (M.A.;  M.S.;  M.E.; 

M.D.;  Ph.D.;  LL.B.)  1 

Four -year  college  graduate 
(A.B.;  B.S.;  B.M.)  2 

1-3  years  college  (also  business 
schools)  3 

High  school  graduate  4 

10-11  years  of  school  (part  high- 
school)  5 

7-9  years  of  school  6 

Under  7 years  of  school  7 


7 

5,6 

4 


3 

1 

1 


The  occupational  scale  is  attached  on  a separate  sheet.  Its 
effective  use  is  dependent  on  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  head 
of  the  household's  occupation.  Occupational  position  has  a factor 
weight  of  7 and  educational  position  a factor  weight  of  4.  These 
weights  are  multiplied  by  the  scale  value  for  education  and  occu- 
pation of  each  individual  or  head  of  a household.  The  calculated 
weighted  score  gives  the  approximate  positiou  of  the  family  on 
the  over-all  scale.  For  example,  John  Smith  is  the  manager  of  the 
SafevTay  Store;  he  completed  high  school  and  one  year  of  business 
college.  I would  score  him  as  follows: 


Factor 


Scale  Score 


Factor  Weight 


Score  X weight 


Occupation 

Education 


3 7 21 

3 4 12 

Index  of  Social  Position  score... 33 


^Jhen  the  Index  of  Social  Position  score  is  calculated,  the 
individual  may  be  stratified  either  on  the  continuum  of  scores  or 
into  a "class".  In  the  case  of  John  Smith  I would  rate  him  a 
class  III  on  the  basis  of  the  position  he  occupies,  on  the  continuum 
of  scores,  and  the  way  the  scores  are  grouped  into  classes. 

The  range  of  scores  in  each  class  on  the  tv70- factor  Index 
follows: 


Class 


I.S.P.  Scores 


III 


I 

II 


IV 

V 


11  - 17 
IG  - 31 
32  - 47 
48  - 63 
54  - 77 
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aESBARCH  SETTING 
By : ZELBA  GAMSOS 

Introduction 


The  setting  of  this  study  Is  a small  nonresldentlal 
college  In  a sprawling  state  university  located  In  the 
midst  of  a large  Industrial  city.  The  university  Is  a 
recent  entrant  Into  the  state-supported  educational  sys- 
tem, and  currently  Is  relatively  poorly  supported  by  the 
legislature.  The  university  Itself  Is  divided  Into  what 
may  be  called  a federation  of  seml-autonomous  profession- 
al schools,  a liberal  arts  college,  a graduate  school, 
and  an  experimental  general  education  college.  All 
these  colleges  compete,  to  different  degrees,  for  the  lim- 
ited financial  resources  of  the  university.. 

Students  at  the  university  commute  dally  from  homes 
In  the  metropolitan  area.  Over  seventy  percent  are  em- 
ployed while  attending  the  university  and  usually  take  a 
good  deal  longer  than  four  years  to  complete  their  under- 
graduate degrees.  Many  students  drift  In  and  out  of  the 
un ivGrsl ty  ovGr  a pGrlod  of  years , Classes  are  held  from 
early  morning  through  late  evening,  and  students  change 
freely  from  day  to  evening  attendance  and  from  full-to 
nart-tlme  programs  as  their  personal  lives  permit.  Stu- 
dents at  the  university  are  known  for  their  no-nonsense 
pragmatism,  for  their  concern  about  social  mobility  and 
vocational  preparation,  and,  occasionally,  for  their  po- 
litical radicalism. 

I shall  call  the  small  experimental  college  "Hawthorn** 
and  Its  parent  university  **01ay  State.**  I use  these  alias 
names  less  as  a disguise  than  to  give  the  Institution  and 
Individuals  at  the  college  a choice  about  making  claim  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study.  Divulging  fully  the 
names  and  biographies  of  the  people  Involved  forecloses 
choice  In  the  matter.  I have,  therefore,  changed  or  omit- 
ted any  Information  which  would  uniquely  Indentlfy  an  In- 
dividual, the  college,  or  the  university.  Such  an  expedi- 
ent, however,  has  Its  limits.  Details  which  are  essential, 
such  as  those  having  to  do  with  curriculum,  organizational 
structure,  etc.,  cannot  be  changed  or  omitted.  Secondly, 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible,  as  the  Linds  (1929),  Vldlch 
and  Bensman  (1958),  and  ;Vamer  (194l)  have  discovered,  to 
disguise  the  Identity  of  the  large  unit  studied  \Whether 
It  Is  a community  or  a college)  from  the  members  of  that 
unit.  Members  who  have  the  will  and  the  shrewdness  find 
It  not  too  difficult  to  Indentlfy  fellow  members.  The 
most  one  can  hope  Is  that  Individuals  cannot  be  unequivo- 
cally Identified  by  Insiders  and  that  the  Institution  can- 
not be  unlQuely  Identified  by  outsiders,  especially  unsym- 
pathe t Ic  outside r s . 
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This  chapter  will  describe  the  early  history  of  the 
college — its  founding,  educational  objectives,  curriculum, 
administrative  structure,  recruitment  of  students  and  fa- 
culty, and  so  on.  The  description  will  be  based  primarily 
on  documents  and  reports^  and  will  focus  either  on  indis- 
putable facts — curriculum  would  be  an  example — or  aspects 
about  which  there  is  high  consensus  at  the  college.  Of 
necessity,  such  areas  of  fact,  or  broad  consensus  seem  ba- 
nal or  obvious,  particularly  if  they  are  taken  from  formal 
statements  or  reports  on  the  college.  Yet,  we  must  have 
such  information  before  we  can  proceed  to  analyses  of 
change  and  diversity.  These  are  the  poles  around  which 
diversity  develops  and  the  baselines  from  which  change  can 
be  measured. 


The  Founding  of  the  College 

Interest  in  the  problems  of  a general  education  with- 
in the  larger  university  had  been  expressed  several  years 
before  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  college  which  was  to  be 
called  Hawthorn.  At  the  request  of  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  university,  a respected  senior  member  of  the 
Liberal  jftrts  faculty--who  was  later  to  become  the  Director 
of  Hawthorn  College — was  asked  to  write  a report  on  the 
relations  between  liberal  and  professional  education  at 
Clay.  This  was  a topic  which  deeply  concerned  a faculty 
and  administration  dealing  with  commuting  students  who  had 
Intense  desires  for  social  mobility  and  vocational  prepar- 
ation. 

The  report  suggested  that  a committee  be  asked  to  de- 
sign a program  of  general  education  for  pre-professional 
students  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  pre-professional 
schools  at  Clay.  I’/ith  the  receipt  of  a grant  from  a large 
foundation  for  the  planning  of  a curriculum,  the  focus  of 
the  committee  moved  from  designing  a new  program  to  design- 
ing a new  college  with  a separate  student  body  and  faculty. 
By  the  summer  of  1953,  the  committee  had  completed  a ra- 
tionale and  detailed  plan  for  the  college,  known  colloqul- 
elly  and  laballed  in  this  study  as  ’’The  Bluebook.” 

The  next  step  was  to  secure  acceptance  for  the  col- 
lege from  key  people  in  the  university  and  in  the  national 
academic  community.  A four-day  conference  was  held  at  a 
resort  hotel  with  fifty  people  invited  from  the  university. 
The  participants  debated  and  discussed  issues  raised  by  a 
panel  of  experts  in  education  from  across  the  country. 


The  major  sources  will  be  the  College  Plan,  "Am  Ex- 
perimental College..”  written  in  1958,  also  referred  to  as 
^’The  Bluebook”,  a report  on  the  college  after  its  first 
year,  ”..  A Report  on  Two..  Basic  Courses,”  1961.  a report 
after  the  fourth  year,  ’’Report  to  the  University”,  1964, 
College  bulletins,  and  some  faculty  reports. 
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tVhen  they  returned  to  campus,  a majority  ^ 

pLts  approved  the  formation  of  the  new 

thraanroval  of  most  of  the  deans  of  the  pre-professional 
school!  was  not  too  difficult,  since  they  had 
ed  about  Improving  the  liberal  arts  component  f ° 

grams  for  a long  time.  Hot  surprisingly,  ” 

sistancG  ca'iie  from  membGrs  of  the  v^ollege  of  Lib  ra 

who,  with  some  exceptions,  saw  the  f se!!r-' 

olt  criticism  of  them  and  as  a threat  to  the 
i+v  of  their  college.  Since  the  new  college  would  be  in 
cl?s!it  cSe?ittof  ;ith  the  Liberal  f^ts  College  (It  was 

more  complementary  than  E®  !!ar!e" 

slonal  schools),  the  conoern  centered  around  two  scarce 

resources--money  and  "good”  students. 

The  first  worry  was  partially  allayed  by  a grant  from 
the  aforementioned  Lundatlon  to  help  the  university  pay 
the.  costs  of  the  college  for  the  first  five  years.  Alter 
the  initial  five-year  period,  the  college  was  to  °ome  up 
for  review  by  the  university.  It  was  emphasized 
plan  that  after  the  early  years,  which  were 
involve  the  heaviest  expenses,  the 

no  more  than  it  would  incur  in  educating  the  same  s u 
at  any  of  the  other  colleges  at  the  university. 

The  second  concern  of  the  Liberal 
fear  that  Hawthorn  would  drain  off  the  best 
was  met  on  twe  fronts.  (1)  Hawthorn  was  to  be  m ho- 
nors college."  Any  student  who  was  admissible  to  Olay 
wSld  be  afoeptable  to  Hawthorn,’  (2)  "Quotas"  of  fifty 
students  were  to  be  admitted  In  eaoh  fall  ° g,.  +_ 

from  each  of  the  five  professional  schools  which  agre  d t 
nartlclpate  in  the  Hawthorn  program— Business  Admlnlstra- 

tlL,  Education,  Engineering,  r, 

of  seventy  students  was  set  for  the  College  of  Lib 

i^lth  the  approval  of  the  various  administrative  ^d 
faculty  bodies  at  the  university,  the  planning  committee 
set  to^ork  to  ?im  a faculty.  Choice  of  faculty  was  gov- 
erned by 

that  decree  of  professional  oompetanoe  In  a dls- 
clniine  lying  within  the  area  embraoed  by  his  depart- 
!e!t  w!lch  IS  attested- to  by  the  possession  or  near 
possession  of  a dootorate  (Hawthorn  College,  1961). 

and  by  a commitment  to 

...an  ideal  of  undergraduate  teaching  several 
and  to  the  Hawthorn  ideal  in  particular  which  wl 


^See  the  first  part  of  Appendix  D for  a detailed 
crlptlon  of  the  recruitment  practices  of  the  college  and 

for  changes  in  these  proce^res. 
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insure  that  the  prospective  staff  membe^^  realize  in 

work  harmoniously  with  his  collegues 

practice  the  goals  which  have  been  set  for  the  Haw- 
thorn experiment. . (Hawthorn  College,  1961). 

The  orginal  planner  from  Clay  was  appointed  Director 
and  chairman  of  the  humanities  department.  Another  senior 
professor  from  the  Liberal  Arts  College  was  designated 
chairman  of  the  natural  science  department.  Somewhat  lat- 
er in  the  year,  a person  well  known  for  devotion  to  under- 
graduate teaching  was  hired  from  an  outstanding  midwestern 
university  to  head  the  social  science  department. 
social  scientists  and  six  natural  scientists  were  hired  to 
teach  during  the  firstyear.  Six  of 

and  two  of  the  natural  scientists  worked  with  their  re- 
spective chairmen  to  devise  in  detail  the  syllabi  for  the 
courses  to  be  taught  in  tho  first  year.  The  humanitie 
staff  was  not  assembled  until  the  following  year,  because 
the  humanities  sequence  was  to  be  started  one  Md  one-ha 
years  after  the  two  other  sequences.  The  staff  in  humani- 
ties is  considerably  smaller  than  the  other  departments;  there 
are,  . at  most,  five  instructors  at  any  one  time,  Two  rea- 
sons account  for  this  disparity  in  size  among  the  staffs 
M^y  students  drop  out  of  Hawthorn  by  the  time  the  humani- 
ties sequence  begins,  and  discussion  sections  in  the  hum^- 
ities  courses  are  much  larger  than  sections  in  the  socia 
science  and  natural  science  sequences.  There  are,  ther- 
fore,  fewer  sections  in  the  humanities  and  fewer  instruc- 
tors required. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  two  associate  and  eighteen  assistant  professors, 
with  an  average  age  of  thirty-five,  pe  centers  at  which 
the  college  staff  had  taken  their  graduate  training  w r 
widely  scattered.  Bryn  Mawr,  the  University  of  Oaliforaia, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  City,  Indiana  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Michigan  State,  the  University  of  Oregon,  the  Un- 
iversity of  Wisconsin  and  two  European  universities,  j-e- 
ven  staff  members  held  doctorates;  most  of  the  others  had 
completed  their  course  work  for  the  degree  and  some  were 
working  on  their  dissertations.  The  average  salary  paid 
was  i6,730.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  admissions  office  of  the  university 

and  the  college  advisor  sent  out  _ 

selected  groups  of  students  who  were  being  admitted  to  the 
universitv  for  the  fall  semester,  1959.  Publicity  about 
the  new  college  was  disseminated  in  the  local  high  schools 

and  newspapers.  The  college  accepted  3^  Amirt 

these,  3l4  actually  registgred  in  September,  1959.  Amid 


^This  paragraph  is  based  entirely  on  Hawthorn  College 

(1961).  ^ 
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great  excitement  and  some  confusion,  the  college  opened 
its  doors  for  the  first  time.  By  the  fall  of  1963,  its 
fourth  year  of  operation , there  were  751  students  parti- 
cipating in  the  Hawthorn  program,  and  the  future  of  the 
college  seemed  assured. 

The  Structure  of  College 

Hawthorn  College  has  its  OT-^n  student  body  and  its 
own  administrative  and  academic  staff.  It  retains  three 
buildings  at  the  university.  Two  for  administrative  and 
faculty  offices  and  one,  the  Student  Union,  as  an  inform- 
al meeting  place  for  students  and  student  groups. 

The  faculty  is  divided  into  three  interdisciplinary 
"departments”:  A natural  science  department,  which  in- 

cludes biology,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  phil- 
osophy and  history  of  science.  A social  science  depart- 
ment, which  combines  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology, 
economics,  and  history,  An4 a humanities  department,  which 
includes  literature,  music,  painting,  and  philosophy. 

There  are,  in  addition,  two  College  Advisers,  an  executive 
secretary,  and  a research  staff.  The  college  is  governed 
by  a Council  composed  of  the  Director  and  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  three  departments.  There  is  no  formal  faculty 
body,  other  than  those  which  meet  within  each  department. 
During  the  first  year,  students  formed  a Student  Council, 
with  representatives  elected  by  the  Hawthorn  student  body. 
Hawthorn  also  elects  representatives  to  university-wide 
student  and  faculty  committees. 

The  Curriculum  and  Classes 

The  basic  Hawthorn  curriculum  (figure  1)  consists  of 
a core  of  courses  in  each  of  the  three  departments  and  a 
senior  seminar,  each  segment  carries  four  hours  of  credit 
per  semester.  All  students  are  required  to  take  this  core 
program  in  a given  order  along  with  their  entering  class 
^except  for  engineering  students  who  need  not  take  the  na- 
tural science  sequence).  The  core  program  makes  its  great 
est  demands  in  the  first  two  years.  During  these  years, 
it  accounts  for  about  half  of  the  students  course  load, 
in  the  last  two  years,  it  takes  up  one-quarter  of  their 
credit  hours.  As  freshmen,  students  begin  the  first  two 
semesters  of  the  four-semester  long  natural  science  course 
and  the  first  two  semesters  of  the  three- semester  social 
science  course.  As  sophomores,  they  take  the  remaining 
two  semesters  of  natural  sciences  and  one  semester  of  so- 
cial sciences.  Having  finished  the  social  science  course, 
they  begin  in  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year 
the  first  portion  of  the  three-semester  humanities  se- 
quence. By  the  junior  year,  students  take  the  remaining 
humanities  courses,  and  in  the  senior  year,  they  take  the 
two-semester  senior  seminar.  Once  students  complete  this 
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basic  sequence,  they  have  fulfilled  the  Hawthorn  require- 
ni0nts  for  th0lr  dogroos, 

A pumalativ0  honor  point  avorage  of  0 or  bottor  is 
ri,  nrflPT*  to  remain  at  Hawthorn,  they  must  Improve  marKeo 

I % • srsMr 

the  nolnt  of  probation.  Otherwise,  they  are  dlsmlssea 
from^ Hawthorn!  Dismissed  students  may  apply  for  readml 
Sion  aftor  on©  academic  year. 

At  this  point,  it  is  not  neoessary  '^®®°Ji^5TTT^does 
actual  ccntent  cf  the  core  oourses  ^Ince  Chapter  VIII  d 

Oh'nter  Inf  afsr''kerrweTee°d"tf ^derstlnd'the  expeo- 

first  one  was  offered.  By  the  senior  year,  students  nor 
mallv  had  completed  the  baslo  sequences,  a”J, 
semlLfwas  t?  synthesize  what  they  had  e of 

th?oo  basic  ocurses.  °p?an*1lfl5ef  t^e 

the  first  group  of  seniors, 

s 

?thef  colleges  in  the  university,  that  students  write  a 
senior  f ^“^“/I^Ji^nl^^stufnls^lay  alsc^transfer 

?fonfof  the  professional’ schools 

at  Hawthorn  and  still  earn  a =®H=wthora  B A®  The 

they  meet  the  above  requirements  for  gifllled 

work  completed  in  the  professional  school  is  oonsldereu 

the  eoulvalent  of  aporoxlmately  one  year  s 

Studl2ts  Who  Pjf tl^iSfa  fefref fS  thf col- 

the  Hawthorn  program  without  taking  a uegre 

l0ge. 

A number  of  advanced  elective  oourses 
have  been  added  gradually  Bul- 

were  twenty-nine  such  oourses  °°i;®fLTor 

ci+n^pn+e  mav  either  request  to  taKe  a tuxoriaj.  ux 

sS^st  ITslllTe  elLtfL,  or'faculty  may  propose  courses 
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they  would  like  to  give,  particularly  In  major  areas 
within  each  department  which  have  been  omitted  from  the 
basic  sequence. 

The  courses  are  ’’staff  taught.”  Each  course  in^^the 
sequence  is  divided  into  small  ^discussion  sections.  In 
natural  sciences,  the  sections  number  about  fifteen  ° 
twenty  students,  and  in  social  sciences,  they  number  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  students.  Classes  in  the  humanities  se- 
Quenoe  are  larger--from  twenty  to  thirty--on  the  assump- 
tion  that  students  need  less  personal  attention  by  the 
time  they  take  the  humanities  courses.  Discussion  sec- 
tions meet  on  the  average  twice  a week  in  small  seminar 
rooms  and  classrooms,  twice  a week,  all  of  the  sections 
come  together  in  a large  hall  to  hear  staff  or  guests  d 
liver  lectures. 

Students  may  choose  their  own  discussion  sections  and 
are  encouraged  to  sign  up  with  different  instructors  each 
semester.  During  the  term  they  may  also  visit  other  sec- 
tions and,  under  some  circumstances,  change  instructors. 
With  some  variation  between  departments,  instructors  are 
free  to  conduct  their  discussion  sections  as  ”they  wish. 
They  may  explicate  the  material  covered  in  readings  ^d 
lecLres,  take  off  from  the  syllabus  into  related  mater- 
ial, or  go  off  on  tangents.  They  may  lecture,  S^-ve  quiz- 
zes, assign  extra  papers  or  readings,  call  on  students, 
allow  students  to  determine  the  subjects  discussed. 


Instructors  were  orginally  expected  to  teach  ten 
hours  a week  of  discussion  classes  (five  sections), 
tend  all  lectures  of  the  course  or  courses  in  which  they 
had  discussion  sections,  and  to  advise  students,  ihe 
teaching  load  from  the  very  first  year  was  considerably 
lower  than  described  in  the  Bluebook,  with  social  scien- 
tists teaching  the  smallest  number  of  sections  and  ^um^- 
Ities  Instructors  approaching  the  load  anticipated  in  th 
original  plan.  It  became  clear  early  that  the  Bluebook 
was  naive" about  the  number  of  demands,  activities,  and 
hours  covered  by  the  term  ’’advising  and  about  the  time 
needed  for  planning  curriculum. 


The  reader  may  have  noted  that  there  is  no  formal  pro- 
vision in  the  structure  of  the  curriculum  for  the  custom- 
ary course  in  English  composition.  The  improvement  and 
guidance  of  student  writing  at  Hawthorn  is  the  responsl- 
bility  of  all  Instructors  in  all  three  departments  through- 
out the  four  years  of  the  program,  btudents  are  given 
many  written  assignments  in  all  three  departments,  includ- 
ing natural  sciences.  The  ideal  is  that  essays  and  papers 
are  graded  not  only  for  content,  but  for  adequacy  of 
style  as  well.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  writing 
skills  are  offered  special  assistance  and,  sometimes,  for- 
mal tutorials  in  writing. 
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The  final  significant  features  of  the  curriculum 
center  on  the  encouragement  of  independent  work.  It  is 
expected  that  by  the  time  the  student  reaches  his  ;)unior 
or  senior  year,  he  will  be  able  to  work  by  himself • Se- 
veral  devices  are  designed  to  promote  this  aim,  Jill  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  take  the  final  semester  of  any  one 
of  the  basic  sequences  "independantly".  They  may  attend 
the  large  lectures,  but  may  not  attend  any  of  the  discus- 
sion sections.  They  may  go  to  faculty  members  occasional-  • 
ly  for  advice,  but  not  ^’too  often,”  At  the  end  of  the 
term,  the  independent  students  must  take  the  regular 
course  examination  and  complete  all  of  the  assignments 
required  of  students  taking  the  course  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  senior  seminar,  also,  was  expected  to  require 
minimal  faculty  direction  of  student  work,  Finally,  a 
recent  development  at  the  college--courses  taught  by  stu- 
dents or  by  students  and  faculty— is  both  an  outcome  and 
a mechanism  for  encouraging  student  self-education. 

Educational  Goals 

vfe  are  now  in  a position  to  examine  in  more  detail 
the  problems  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  college  and 
the  educational  goals  which  underlie  it,  I have  already 
mentioned  the  long-standing  concern  at  Clay  for  the  rela- 
tions between  professional  training  and  a liberal  educa- 
tion, The  deans  and  some  faculty  at  the  pre-professional 
schools  were  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  liberal 
arts  portion  of  their  students*  education.  Hawthorn  was 
to  provide  the  students  with  a better  general  education. 
Yet,  it  has  the  virtue  that,  in  claiming  only  between  one- 
half  and  one-quarter  of  a student* s credit  hours  and  in 
allowing  students  to  take  specialties  in  other  colleges 
at  the  university,  it  does  not  threaten  the  pre-profes- 
sional requirements.  There  was,  at  the  time,  also  dis- 
content with  the  education  of  nonprofessional  students, 
l,e,,  those  who  either  had  no  area  of  specialization  or 
whose  specialization  was  in  one  of  the  academic  disci- 
plines, It  was  felt  that  a new  kind  of  vocationalism  had 
developed,  an  academic  vocationalism  which  biased  course 
offerings  in  the  academic  departments  toward  those  major- 
ing in  the  discipline  and  thus  forced  students  to  define 
their  specialties  prematurely. 

Thus,  Hawthorn  in  some  senses  both  promotes  and  dis- 
courages vocationalism  in  higher  education.  It  recog- 
nizes and  allows  for  the  need  for  specialization  in  some 
profession  or  academic  discipline;  at  the  same  time',  it 
requires  that  all  of  its  students  renounce  this  need  for 
a fixed  proportion  of  their  time.  The  Bluebook  put  the 
question  of  vocationalism  in  these  terms! 

!'Jhat  is  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  (of  educational  purposes  into 
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educational  procedures),  the  colleges  have  too 
frequently  allowed  their  commitment  to  become  dis- 
torted as  they  yielded  to  the  supposedly  irresist- 
ible pressures  exerted  upon  those  purposes  by  the 
need  for  training  young  people  in  the  professions 
and  specialties  and  by  the  intense  vocational  as- 
oirations  of  their  students  themselves  (Hawthorn 
College,  1958). 

'^?hat  conceptinn  of  general  education  did  the  found- 
ers have?  They' assumed  that  there  were  certain  things-- 
”a  common  body  of  knowledge"—  and  ways  of  thinking  which 
every  man  should  possess  if  he  were  to  be  called  educat- 
ed ” The  curriculum  is  directed  explicitly  toward  this 
future  "educated  layman"  and  directed  explicitly 
from  the  academic  specialist. 

Students  should  develop  a sense  of  the  continuity 
in  man*s  quest  for  ways  to  express  his  understanding 
of  the  human  condition. . .General  education  is  not  a 
brief  .introduction  to  the  disciplines  of  the  academic 
world.  It  is  not  a substitute  for  the  beginning 
courses  in  academic  departments.  It  is  n^  a bird  s 
eye  view  of  the  big  names,  the  milestone  ideas,  or 
the  significant  problems  of  the  major  fields  of  study 
(Hawthorn  College,  1964). 


A number  of  explicit  statements  and  a variety  of  in- 
stitutional features  reveal  a goal  which  can  be  called,  in 
summary,  concern  with  effects.  Hawthorn  was  to  combat 
the  growing  "depersonalization"  of  higher  educauion, 
through  the  establishment  of  a "small  genuine  academic 
community. " 

The  design  of  Hawthorn  copied  features  of  some  of  the 
successful  elite  small  colleges  across  the  country, 
a small  student  body,  high  faculty-student  ratio,  seminars 
and  tutorials.  Independent  study,  and  encouragements  for 
a student  community.  The  justification  stressing 

these  features  was  their  presumed  greater  effects  on  stu- 
dents, The  first  page  of  the  College  Bulletin  states: 


Good  small  colleges  in  the  United  states  are 
known  to  have  contributed  significantly 
eral  education  of  under-graduates  and  to  the  ■train- 
ing of  students  who  have  become  out-standing  schol- 
ars and  professional  people.  That  this  should  be 
true  is  not  surprising  if  higher  education  is  view- 
ed as  the  transmission  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  as 
well  as  curricular  materials.  One  of  the  values  of 
the  small  college  is  the  immediacy  of  the  relation- 
ship among  students,  faculty,  and  courses  which 
heiffhten  the  stimulation  of  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
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the  sense  of  excitement  in  the  pursuit  of  new  ideas, 1 

A group  of  faculty  members  issued  a more  radical  statement 
of  the  concern  with  effects: 

There  is  need  for  an  atmosphere  which  is  osmotic, 
i.e,,  which  can  make  students  receptive  to  the  con- 
tent and  concepts  to  which  they  are  introduced 
through  the  curriculum,  A common  ground  among  het- 
erogeneous groups  of  students  must  be  created  so  that 
we  cai]  reach  all  of  them,  not  just  a select  minority. 
Psychological  smd  spiritual  support  in  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  home  and  social  community  to  the 
intellectual  and  historical  community  is  required. 
Students  who  are  still  narrowly  bound  to  their  so- 
cial-cultural background  need  to  experience  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  intellectual  choice.  In  view 
of  these  necessities  a community  should  be  fostered,'^ 

A continuous  social  psychological  study  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  students  (supported  by  foundation  funds)  has 
been  operating  since  the  college  opened.  This,  too,  can 
be  seen  as  part  of  the  concern  with  effects.  It  is  a 
source,  of  information  for  the  faculty  about  the  less  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  their  students  and  about  their 
effects  on  the  students,  A page  in  the  College  Bulletin 
is  devoted  to  the  research  project  and  tells  prospective 
students  that  the  project  Itself  is  a tool  '*,,,ln  the 
student’s  development  as  a self-critical,  independent 
person  and  as  a full-fledged  member  of  the  Hawthorn  com- 
munity. 

Hawthorn  is  not  an  honors  college.  It  "explicitly 
(welcomes)  the  ordinary,  average  student  when  most  uni- 
versities take  the  clamor  at  the  gates  as  a signal  to 
raise  standards  of  admission, It  uses  no  special  de- 
vices for  screening  entrants  other  than  those  used  at 
the  university.  Difficult  demands  are  made  on  the  av- 
erage" students,  but  "the  planners  of  the  program  and  the 
staff... are  committed  to  demonstrating  that  this  is  feas- 
ible with  the  students  whom  Clay  accepts  under  its  pre- 
sent standards  of  admission, "3  This  goal  of  the  college 
may  have  arisen  from  political  necessity,  but  it  has 
since  become  a strongly  approved  independent  feature  of 
the  college. 


^ College  Bulletin , i-96f^l962 
^ Fadiilty  report  * Spring  1961 

“ College  pAletlri.  1961-1962 
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The  Emerging  Hawthorn  Culture 


Over  the  years,  Hawthorn  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
a distinct  entity  within  the  university  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  community.  ^'Jhether  described  in  positive  terms  or 
negative  terms,  there  are  some  features  mentioned  repeat- 
edly: Intellectuality.  Hawthorn  students  are  seen  as 

somehow  more  intellectu^il,  brighter,  less  vocational-mind- 
ed than  the  average  students  at  Clay,  The  Hawthorn  pro- 
gram stresses  the  pursuit  of  ideas  for  its  own  sake.  The 
Hawthorn  faculty  is  more  "highbrow"  than  most  faculty  at 
Olay, 


Activity,  Hawthorn  students  have  a reputation  for  be- 
ing more  radical  politically  and  more  active  in  organiza- 
tions at  Olay  than  their  numbers  would  warrant.  This  cer- 
tanly  seems  to  be  the  case.  -Within  Hawthorn,  students 
early  organized  a student  government,  committees  were  fomted 
to  organize  programs  and  to  invite  speakers;  a number  of 
plays  were  presented.  A student  newspaper  was  founded; 
student  publications  containing  orginal  essays,  poetry, 
dialogues,  plays  manifestoes  expired  and  reappeared  regu- 
larly. In  the  university,  a Hawthorn  student" was  elected 
president  of  a university-wide  student-faculty  committee. 
Scarcely  a week  passes  without  some  mention  and/or  criti- 
cism of  activities  and  controversies  at  Hawthorn  in  the 
Clay  University  student  newspaper. 

faculty  at  the  other  colleges  at  Clay  claim  they  can 
identify  Hawthorn  students  in  their  classes.  They  talk 
more,  criticize  and  argue  more,  are  generally  more  stimu- 
lating and  bothersome  than  other  students.  They  are  also 
less  likely  to  respect  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of 
faculty  members  and  sometimes  provoke  extreme  hostility 
from  Clay  faculty.  One  of  my  informants  at  Hawthorn  re- 
ported a complaint  from  an  instructor  at  one  of  the  other 
colleges  about  a student  who 

,..raet  with  him  during  office  hours,  and  asked  what 
he  (the  instructor)  regarded  as  some  rather  personal 
questions--about  his  own  background. .. to  what  extent 
he  had  acquired  the  education  and  experience  that 
made  him  qualified  to  teach  this  course,.,  The  instruc- 
tor complained  to  the  dean  of  his  college,  (adminis- 
tlon  59) 

Rebelliousness.  Another  theme  in  descriptions  of  Haw- 
thom  is  the  empnasis  on  the  off-beat.  To  some  extent, 
the  descriptions  of  the  high  activity  level  of  Hawthorn 
students  have  some  of  this  meaning.  Yet,  there  is  a long 
tradition  of  political  activity  among  a small  proportion 
of  Olay  students.  The  activities  in  which  Hawthorn  stu- 
dents engage,  if  not  representative  of  the  student  body  at 
large,  are  seen  as  legitimate  pursuits.  The  comments  a- 
bout  the  off-beat  quality  of  Hawthorn  are  different; 


they  imply  attitudes  and  behavior  which  are  seen  as  beyond 
the  pale.  One  hears  of  ’’beatniks,”  ’’beards,”  and  ’’bare 
foov’;  of  promiscuity  and  wild  parties,  of  nihilism  and 
communism,  of  separatism  ard  snobbery. 

In  short.  Hawthorn  has  fast  gotten  a reputation  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  small  colleges  it  trios  to  emu- 
late* The  distinctness  of  its  image,  the  content  of  the 
descriptions,  and  the  feeling^  it  provokes  are  similar  to 
colleges  like  Antioch,  Reed,  Bard,  The  atmosphere  of  the 
college  is  reminiscent  of  these  colleges.  There  are  some 
students  at  Hawthorn  who  look  as  if  they  had  come  directly 
from  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  The  bulletin  boards  are  cram- 
med with  announcements,  notes,  and  petitions.  There  is 
confusion,  excitement,  and  constant  conversation. 

Rationale  for  Studying  Hawthorn 

Hhy  is  Hawthorn  a good  place  for  studying  the  prob?- 
lems  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters?  To  what  extent 
is  Hawthorn  an  organization  in  which  there  are  m.aximal 
conditions  for  members  to  have  effects?  Drawing  on  the 
conditions  outlined  in  Chapter  1,1  it  may  be  seen  that 
Hawthorn  meets  most  of  these  conditions. 

Condition  1:  Ne^wness,  Hawthorn  is  an  organization 

which  was  created  de  novo , Although  it  drew  on  an  already 
existing  organizatTon  for  some  faculty  and  for  its  stu- 
dents, it  was  conceived  as  and  continues  to  be  a separate 
college,  one  among  other  separate  and  relatively  autono- 
mous colleges  loosely  joined  together  in  the  university. 
There  were  few  existing  patterns  or  precedents  which 
would  determine  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  col- 
lege at  the  beginning.  Thus,  it  was  theoratically  open 
to  influence. 

Condition  2:  Diffuse,  vague,  implicit , or  undefined 

goals'!  On  the  other  han(f,  the  clarity  of  Hawthorn  s goals 
and  the  specificity  of  the  College  Plan  could  be  expected 
■to  limit  responsiveness  to  pressures  from  any  source,  E- 
ven  at  the  beginning!  when  the  situation  was  most  fluid, 
it  would  have  been  highly  improbable  that  the  college 
would  respond  to  student  pressures,  for  example,  to  re- 
duce or  alter  the  order  of  the  core  courses. 

Condition  3:  Competition  oyer  scarce  resources.  Al- 

t ho ugh  Hawthorn  is  Independent  of  the  university  and  other 
colleges  at  the  university  in  its  internal  operations,  it 
cannot  be  completely  autonomous.  It  must  have  some  sup- 
port from  other  colleges  at  the  university  and  from  the  com- 

ISee  Chapter  I,  pp.  19-20,  for  a summary  of  the  con- 
ditions which  maximize  organizational  responsivences  to 
members, 
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munity  to  attract  enough  students.  It  must  have  supporters 
In  the  university  administration  and  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture to  receive  adequate  appropriations.  This  means  that 
Hawthorn  advertises  itself  in  the  most  favorable  terms  to 
the  outside  world  and  tries  to  keep  controversies  and  in- 
ternal disputes  from  becoming  public.  To  the  extent  that 
student  pressures  receive  support  from  important  groups  in 
the  community  and  at  the  university,  they  should  be  potent. 

Oondition  4:  Honselective  recruitment  of  members.- 

One  of”the  most  unusual  features  of  hawthorn,  given  its 
high  academic  demands  and  intellectual  stance,  is  its  non- 
selective  recruitment.  Other  than  meeting  01ay*s  criteria 
for  admission,  any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  attend 
Hawthorn.  This  means  that  some  students  may  come  to  Haw- 
thorn, either  through  ignorance  or  accident,  who  may  not 
support  its  goals  or  have  the  requisite  skills  and  motiva- 
tions to  meet  the  demands  of  the  college. 

Oondition  5?  Members  as  organizational  output.  Haw- 
thorn is  an  educational  institution,  which  means  that  its 
"products”  are  human  beings*  Even  more  than  most  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Hawthorn  is  greatly  concerned 
about  its  effects  on  students  and  contains  several  insti- 
tutional features  to  maximize  and  monitor  effects. 

Condition  6:  Incongruence  between  members  and  organ- 

ization . There  is  one  final  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
existence  of  Important  disparities  between  the  members  and 
organization.  This  is  so  complicated  an  issue  that  all  of 
Chapter  V is  devoted  to  assessing  the  extent  and  kind  of 
incongruence  between  Hawthorn  and  its  students.  At  this 
point,  let  us  be  clear  about  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  Institution. 

Hawthorn  College  is  a four-year  general  education  college 
located  in  an  industrial  city  and  affiliated  with  a large 
state  university.  Its  program  consists  of  a staff-taught 
core  curriculum  in  the  natural  sciences,  social  sciences, 
and  humanities,  ill  students  are  required  to  take  the 
core  courses  in  a given  sequence,  which  accounts  for  about 
forty  percent  of  their  credit  hours,  and  are  free  to  take 
the  remainder  of  their  courses  anywhere  else  in  the  univer- 
sity, Almost  all  students  commute  to  t^ie  college  from 
homes  in  the  metropolitan  area.  There  are  no  special  en- 
trance requirements. 

Hawthorn  has  modelled  Itself  on  some  of  the  highly 
productive  liberal  arts  colleges  across  the  country.  There 
is  a strong  anti-vocational  emphasis  in  the  conception  of 
the  college  and  in  its  curriculum;  education  is  treated 
much  as  an  end  in  itself,  Th^e  Isa  C’.mooiti  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  college  on  students,  and  a strong  desire  to 
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) have  a lasting  Impact  on  students.  The  pervasive  tone  of 

the  culture  which  early  developed  at  the  college  Is  one  of 
great  energy  and  activity,  Intellectuality,  and  rebellious- 
ness. 
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PERSONALITY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 

A number  of  en^irical  studies  are  presented  in  this  paper 
as  indirect  support  for  a general  hypothesis  about  the  interaction 
of  personality  and  environment,  more  particularly  the  college 
environment.  Before  stating  this  hypothesis,  a general  discussion 
of  the  concept  of  environment  follows. 

I.  - THE  CONCEPT  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Definition. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  environment  is  the  context  or 
the  structure  within  which  an  organism  lives,  thrives  or  deterior- 
ates. There  are  two  major  aspects  to  this  environmental  structure: 
first,  it  generates  and/or  maites  available  need-objects  and  rewards 
- this  aspect  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  organism's  configurations 
of  needs  and  aspirations;  secondly,  it  constitutes  the  constrauits 
placed  on  the  individual’s  actions,  or  the  external  factors  which 
condition  his  successes  and  failures.  Thus  if  we  know  the  indivi- 
dual’s needs  and  aspirations,  we  can  characterize  the  enviroment 
in  terms  of  the  range  of  his  choices  in  fulfilling  them,  or  in 
terms  of  external  facilitating  and  inhibiting  conditions. 


A psychological  environment,  like  any  biological  environment, 
is  defined  as:  a)  a reward  structure,  and  b)  a constraint-facilita- 
tion  structure.  Thus  defined,  a psychological  environment  can  only 
be  identified  from  the  perspective  of  the  individuals  within  it. 


B.  Sociological  and  economic  approaches. 

A very  comprehensive  review  of  the  many  different  approaches 
to  the  measurement  of  college  environments  has  been  done  by  Barton 
(1961).  Needless  to  say,  most  of  the  characteristics  that  have 
been  measured  are  not  specifically  psychological  dimensions.  Such 
characteristics  as  type  of  personnel  (age,  number  of  Ph.D.'s; 
other  characteristics);  economic  resources;  physical  facilities; 
formal  authority,  power,  and  communication  structures;  division  of 
labor;  official  institutional  goals,  rules  and  norms;  administra- 
tive devices,  etc.  can  be  measured  in  a very  objective  way,  many 
of  them  from  official  documents.  However,  to  predict  how  the 
interaction  of  environment  and  personality  affects  educational 
outcomes,  one  would  want  to  knew  hpw  these  various  environmental 
characteristics  malce  their  impact  bn  the  individual,  whether  they 
operate  singly  or  in  combinations,  their  variable  importance  for 
different  individuals,  and  so  on.  Such  total  measures  of  the 
environment  do  not  exist;  the  only  approximations  appear  to  be  the 
Syracuse  Indexes,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

C.  The  general  hypothesis. 

The  present  paper  is  concerned  with  the  following  general 
hypothesis. 

(1)  Each  individual,  given  his  configuration  of  needs  and 
aspirations,  will  seek  an  environment  that  will  maximize  the  pro- 
bability of  fulfillment  of  those  needs  and  aspirations.  This 
will  be  called  a compatible  environment. 

(2)  Should  an  individual  be  born,  or  wander  into  an  incom- 
patible environment,  social-psychological  forces  will  emerge  which 
will  either  pressure  him  out  of  that  environment  or  change  his 
personality  (i.e.,  his  pattern  of  needs  and  aspirations). 

It  is  easier  to  find  evidence  in  support  of  the  first  part 
of  this  hypothesis.  Evidence  relevant  to  the  second  part  is  more 
scanty. 

The  studies  reviewed  in  the  following  section  seek  to  demon- 
strate differences  of  personality  traits  and  needs  between  students 
in  different  educational  environment!?  or  sub-environments.  The 
presence  of  these  differences  does  not  constitute  direct  support 
for  the  hypothesis  that  students  with  different  personalities  will 
seek  different  environments,  since  the  presence  of  students  in 
different  environments  could  be  determined  by  factors  other  than 
personality  traits  and  needs,  with  which  these  personality  traits 
and  needs  would  covary.  Still,  the  findings  can  be  taken  as  in- 
direct support  for  the  hypothesis. 


The  evidence  is  talcen  from  the  educational  environment,  and 
within  that  environment,  the  focus  is  on  the  col].ege  level,  since 
this  is  likely  to  be  a level  at  which  there  is  a sufficient  amount 
of  choice  to  iiake  a difference.  It  is  assumed  that  the  existence 
of  a modal  pattern  of  personality  characteristics  reflects  the 
existence  of  a compatible  environment  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
individuals  in  it  is  the  result  of  a choice  on  the  part  of  most 
of  them.  This  assumption  is  necessary,  since  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  studies  there  is  no  independent  measurement  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  environment. 

II  - A REVIEW  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

A.  The  course  as  environr/ient . 

The  knowledge  which  an  individual  has  of  a new  environment 
upon  entering  it  may  be  very  detailed  or  it  may  be  very  limited. 
Similarly,  his  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  needs  and  aspira- 
tions may  be  quite  vagus  or  very  differentiated.  And  again, 
whether  detailed  or  vague  this  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  new 
environment  may  be  valid  or  it  may  be  erroneous.  If  he  knows 
what  he  wants,  he  will  orient  himself  in  this  new  environment 
accordingly.  If  he  is  wrong,  he  should  theoretically  discover  it 
sooner  or  later,  depending  on  the  relative  freedom  from  both 
external  and  internal  constraints.  If  he  knows  v;hat  he  wants  but 
does  not  know  where  to  go  to  find  it,  or  if  he  does  not  know  what 
he  wants,  then  his  behavior  would  presumably  be  of  the  more  or 
less  random  trial  and  error  type.  VIhen  a high  school  graduate 
enters  college,  he  more  often  than  not  is  unsure  about  what  he 
wants  or  where  to  go.  The  various  course  offerings  represent 
subenvironments  between  which  he  can  choose  to  discover  more  about 
his  needs,  and  the  environmental  rewards  and  constraints  (or 
facilitators).  His  choices  can  be  completely  random,  as  they 
sometimes  are  when  the  student  finds  that  he  is  incapable  of 
identifying  his  needs  and  preferences.  But  more  often,  the  stu- 
dent chooses  on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  definite  preferences, 
and  some  tentative  ideas  about  the  nature  of  the  course,  i.e., 
whether  it  is  likely  to  provide  rewards  that  he  seeks,  or 
instrumentalities  in  the  attainment  of  them. 

Needless  to  say,  not  many  courses  have  been  studied  from 
that  point  of  view.  There  are  two  studies  on  students  enrolling 
in  Abnormal  Psychology,  one  being  a continuation  and  an  extension 
of  the  other.  Mills  (1955)  con5>ared  students  enrolled  in  an 
Abnormal  Psychology  course  with  students  in  a European  History 
course.  The  criteria  for  selecting  the  Abnormal  Psychology  group 
were  that  the  student. “s  not  be  enrolled  in  any  other  psychology, 
or  sociology,  or  criminology  course,  were  not  in  psychological  or 
medical  therapy,  and  had  completed  at  lease  two  years  of  college. 
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The  first  of  these  criteria  are  in5)ortant  from  our  point  of  view, 
since  it  is  necessary  that  the  selection  of  the  course  by  those 
students  represent  a choice  not  dictated  by  major  or  other  require^ 
ments.  The  European  History  group  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
similar  criteria,  with  the  addition  that  they  should  not  be  en- 
rolled in  any  psychology  course.  All  were  tested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  to  eliminate  possible  effects  of  e:(posure  to  the 
course.  Mills  found  that  the  Abnormal  Psychology  group  (10  men  - 
11  wpineh)  had  significantly  poorer  Rorschach  adjustment  scores 
(using  the  Monroe  Inspection, Technique).  They  appeared  to  be 
more  introversive  and  to  have  a sigtiificantly  higher  number  of 
n,  k,  and  K responses  than  the  European  History  group.  On  a 
version  of  "the  lladeleine  Thomas  Completion  Stories  Test  (stories 
dealing  with  college  life),  the  Abnormal  Psychology  group  had  a 
significantly  higher  number  of  anxiety,  escape  and  depression 
themes.  They  also  gave  a higher  number  of  sex  themes  in  both  these 
stories  and  the  Rorschach.  In  an  autobiography  which  had  been 
analyzed  by  two  judges  on  nine  rating  scales  consisting  of  nine  of 
H.  Murray's  personality  vatiables,  this  group  shov^ed  a signifi- 
cantly higher  tendency  toward  succorance  and  self-love. 

Wise  (1959)  followed  up  on  Mills'  study.  His  hypothesis  was 
that  it  is  not  psychology,  but  morbid  and  bizarre  content  which 
acts  as  a selecting  factor  in  attracting  less  adjusted  students. 

He  used  the  Cornell  Index,  Form  N 2,  which  is  an  objectively 
scored  measure  of  number  of  neuropsychiatric  and  psychosomatic 
symptoms.  This  was  administered  to  4 groups  of  students,  again 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  each  of  4 courses  assumed  to  vary 
increasingly  in  amount  of  morbid  subject  matter;  Communications 
(N-46);  General  Psychology  (W-56);  Child  Psychology  (N-33)> 

Abnormal  Psychology  (N-36).  t-tests  for  comparison  of  courses 
taken  two  at  a time  were  significant  for  Communications  versus 
Abnormal  Psychology;  General  and  Child  Psychology  (combined) 
versus  Abnormal  Psychology;  and  General  and  Child  Psychology 
(combined)  versus  Communications. 

tentative  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  studies. 
First,  within  the  college  environment,  there  are  sub environments 
possessing  characteristics  which  attract  students  with  a particular 
pattern  of  needs;  and  secondly,  some  of  these  characteristics  are 
dimensional:  i.e.,  different  subenvironments  can  be  located  at 
different  points  on  a continuum.  Presumably,  each  subenvironment 
is  multidimensional. 

These  characteristics  of  an  environment,  however,  are  iden- 
tified in  terms  of  the  needs  or  personality  traits  of  the  students 
in  them.  The  identification  can  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  students  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  some  variable.  The 
greater  the  variability  in  the  group,  the  more  it  will  be  difficiilt 
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to  characterize  the  environment. 

In  a fairly  exhaustive  search  of  the  literature,  the  only 
other  course  subject  for  which  relevant  personality  studies  were 
found  was  mathematics.  And  here  the  evidence  is  more  indirect. 

Dreger  and  Aiken  (1957)  have  identified  a "number  anxiety"  factor, 
which  they  found  to  be  separate  from  general  anxiety  (as  measured 
by  Taylor’s  I4AS).  This  factor  is  unrelated  to  intelligence  and 
aptitude,  but  it  is  inversely  related  to  grades  in  mathematics. 

The  same  investigators  (Aiken  and  Dreger,  I961)  developed  an  Atti- 
tude toward  Mathematics  scale  which  they  found  to  contribute  in 
the  prediction  of  grades  in  mathematics,  but  only  for  females. 

They  therefore  investigated  the  personality  correlates  of  this 
attitude  in  a group  of  college  females  (Aiken,  1963)*  The 
personality  measures  were  the  California  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Cattell  I6  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire,  and  the  AUport- 
Vemon  Study  of  Values.  Out  of  42  correlations  of  personality 
variables  with  the  Mathematics  Attitude  Scale,  16  were  statistically 
significant.  On  the  basis  of  these  significant  correlations  Aiken 
describes  women  with  favorable  attitudes  toward  mathematics  as 
tending  "to  be  more  outgoing,  conscientious,  intellectually  mature, 
and  to  place  more  value  on  theoretical  matters  than  those  with  less 
favorable  attitudes;"  VJhen  mathematical  ability  (as  measured 
by  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  is  partialled  out,  the  following 
description  emerges:  high  scorers  on  the  Idathematics  attitude 
scale  "tend  to  be  more  socially  and  intellectually  mature,  more 
self- controlled,  and  to  place  more  value  on  theoretical  matters 
than  low  scorers  on  the  scale".  The  subjects  in  this  last  study 
were  I60  sophomores  enrolled  in  a psychology  laboratory  course. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  in  these  studies  concerning  cour- 
ses in  mathematics  as  subenvironments.  But  to  the  extent  that 
"nuinber  anxiety"  and  attitude  towar  d mathematics  are  related  to 
grades  in  mathematics,  which  they  both  are  (though  only  for  women 
in  the  case  of  mathematics  attitude),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  mathematics  courses  function  as  environments  which 
attract  certain  personalities  and  reject  others. 

B.  The  college  major  as  environment. 

Choice  of  college  major  is  generally  definite  by  the  time  the 
student  undertalces  his  third  year  in  college.  By  this  time,  the 
student  is  likely  to  have  identified  more  clearly  his  pattern  of 
interests  and  aspirations,  and  to  have  detected  in  the  academic 
environment  the  area  most  likely  to  contain  the  possibilities  of 
satisfying  them.  We  should  therefore  expect  that  students  grouped 
by  majors  be  more  alike  in  needs  and  personality  traits  within  groups 
than  between  groups.  There  are  a number  of  studies  which  provide 
evidence  to  support  this  expectation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  con^arisons  between  the  different  studies  because 
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each  study  is  based  on  a different  measuring  instrument,  and  in 
the  case  where  the  same  instrument  is  used,  different  majors  are 
studied,  or  else  the  measurements  are  treated  differently  (i.e., 
factor  analysis  versus  anlysis  of  variance).  Another  drav/back  with 
respect  to  comparisons  is  that  majors  are  grouped  differently  by 
different  investigators:  Tor  instance  one  author  will  group 

psychology  with  anthropology,  whereas  another  will  pair  it  with 
sociology,  while  others  will  pair  sociology  ^d,th  economics.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  psychology  has  environmental  characteristics 
in  common  with  sociology,  but  different  ones  with  anthropology, 
and  still  others  with  physics.  The  ideal  studies,  therefore, 
should  always  keep  each  major  separate  from  the  others,  and  mea- 
sure each  one  on  as  many  dimensions  as  possible. 

Clark  (1953)  compared  IWI  profiles  of  students  in  different 
major  areas,  iTith  mean  scores  of  college  students.  He  studied  men 
(N-707)  and  women  (N-763)  separately.  VJhen  he  con5>ares  the  mean 
scores  on  each  MMPI  scale  of  male  major  groups  with  mean  college 
male  scores,  he  finds  that  the  following  majors  do  not  have  pro- 
files significantly  different  from  the  total  male  profile:  Art, 

Biological  Science,  Economics,  Education  and  Music.  But  conqpared 
to  mean  male  scores,  the  following  significant  differences  were 
found:  English  and  Foreign  Languages,  high  on  I4f ; Industrial  Arts, 

low  on  Pd  and  ; Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences  and  Physical 
Education,  low  on  Psychology,  high  on  M,  Social  Science,  high 
on  M,  Jtf,  Hs,  Sc;  Speech,  high  on  and  Ma.  For  women,  when 
mean  scores  on  each  scale  is  c^npared  to  mean  scores  for  college 
females,  no  significant  differences  are  found  in  the  case  of  Art, 
Home  Economics,  Mathematics-Physical  Sciences,  Misic,  Psychology, 
Social  Sciences.  But  the  following  significant  differences  were 
found:  Biological  Science,  low  on  Education,  low  on  and 

Pd;  English  and  Foreign  Languages,  low  on  Mf;  Physical  Education, 
high  on  Mf , but  low  on  D;  Speech,  high  on  Hs,  Pd  and  Ma.  Both  men 
and  women  obtain  more  feminine  scores  in  English  and  Foreign 
Languages,  and  more  masculine  scores  in  Physical  Education.  Al- 
though these  results  do  not  provide  much  information  about  majors 
as  psychological  environments,  the  following  tentative  conclusions 
suggest  themselves:  men  and  women  in  the  same  major  do  not  neces- 

sarily have  the  same  configuration  of  personality  traits,  and  there- 
fore, a given  major  may  constitute  a different  psychological  environ 
ment  for  men  than  for  women,  though  some  majors  seem  to  satisfy 
identical  needs  in  both  sexes  such  as  English  and  Foreign  languages, 
and  Physical  Education.  A point  should  be  made  about  the  method. 
Profiles  for  each  major  are  compared  with  mean  college  profiles. 
Clark  points  out  that  college  means  on  MI4PI  scales  are  higher  than 
in  the  general  population.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  method  used 
would  fail  to  show  fully  the  peculiarities  of  each  major  group. 
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Another  study  using  the  t-MPI  was  done  by  LUndin  and  Uttoop 
(1963).  Their  sanqple  was  much  sirifltller  th^  Clark  s and  limited  to 
three  major  groups:  Biology- Chemlstt*y,  History,  and  E^lish 

Literature.  Each  group  consisted  originally  of  20  students,  but 
as  a result  of  a first  analysis  of  the  data,  6 students  from  each 
area  were  chosen  on  the  basis  that  they  indicated  t definite  pl^ 
to  pursue  graduate  work  in  that  area.  Analysis  of  v^i^ce  on  the 
original  group  of  60  students  revealed  no  significant  differences 
b6tw66n  scoros  on  J4MPI  and  choica  of  major.  VJhan  tha  an^ysis  is 
done  on  the  reduced  group  of  18  students  the  only  significant 
differences  found  were  between  English  Literature  and  History 
students  with  the  former  being  higher  on  both  Pt  and  ^ scores. 

The  study  was  done  at  Hamilton  College,  and  the  authors  cite  the 
homogeneity  of  the  college  population  as  an  e:q>l^ation  of  the 
lack  of  relationships.  The  explanation  is  plausible,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a small  college  with  a select  population.  But  both 
this  study  and  the  one  by  Clark  suggest  that  MMPI  is  perhaps  not 
the  best  instrument  to  use  to  obtain  differential  patterns  of  needs' 
and  other  traits  in  a population  of  presumably  normal  individuals. 
Many  real  differences  are  not  likely  to  be  picked  up  by  this  test. 


Sternberg  (1955)  used  the  MMPI  in  combination  with  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  and  the  Allport-Vernon  Study  of  Values.  These 
were  administered  to  270  students  (30  in  each  of  9 majors:  Bio- 
chemistry, Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Political  Science,  Psychology).  Every  student  had  completed 
two  years  of  college.  The  scores  on  the  24  subscales  were  corre- 
lated and  factor-analyzed  by  the  Thur stone  centroid  method.  Seven 
factors  were  extracted,  six  of  them  bipolar.  Sternberg  retains  only 
five  of  these  in  comparing  the  different  majors.  Each  major  is 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  score  on  each  factor.  The  pattern 
of  interest,  needs  and  values  summarized  by  each  of  the  five  factors 
reveals  something  of  the  conqplex  environmental  characteristics  of 
each  major  area.  Here  are  the  5 factors  and  the  ranking  of  the  nine 
majors  on  each  one:  (the  names  given  to  the  factors  are  perhaps 

not  the  most  appropriate): 


Factor  I - Aesthetic  communication  versus  practical  science:  English 
(+),  Music  (+),  Political  Science  (+),  History  (+);  Economics  (-), 
Psychology  (-),  Biochemistry  (-),  Mathematics  (-),  Chemistry  (-). 

Factor  II  - The  go-getter  versus  the  passive  aesthete:  Psychology 
(+),  Economics  (+),  Biochemistry  (+),  Political  Science  (‘^)>^ 
Mathematics  (+);  History  (-),  Chemistry  (-),  Music  (-),  English  (-). 


Factor  III  - Self-expression  through  art  versus  Faith  throi^h  good 
works:  Music  (+),  English  (+),  Chemistry  (+);  Mathematics  (-), 
Economics  (-),  Psychology  (-),  Biochemistry  (-),  Political  Science 

(-),  History  (-). 
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Factor  IV  - The  driven  extravert  versus  the  pure  scientist: 
Economics  (+),  Political  Science  (+),  English  (+),  History  (+); 
Music  (-),  Psychology  (-),  Chemistry  (-),  Mathematics  (-),  Bio- 
chemistry (-). 


Factor  VI  - Quantitative  detail  versus  social  welfare:  Mathe- 
matics (+),  Economics  (+),  Chemistry  (+),  Political  Science  (+); 
English  (-),  History  (-),  Music  (-),  Psychology  (-),  Biochemistry 


It  is  possible,  by  looking  at  the  rank  order  of  any  major 
on  each  factor,  to  give  a description  of  the  needs  and  interest 
of  the  people  majoring  in  that  area.  The  English  major  for 
instance  has  very  high  literary,  aesthetic  and  musical  interest. 

He  scores  on  the  £‘emininity  end  of  masculinity-femininity  scales. 

He  has  little  interest  in  working  on  external  reality  except  for 
purposes  of  self-e:q?ression.  He  is  not  moved  to  self -promotional 
activity  nor  to  altruistic  pursuits.  He  is  neither  the  driven 
extravert  nor  the  pure  scientist.  Indeed  he  is  more  of  an  intro- 
vert, and  more  curious  of  his  oim  feelings  and  reactions  than  of 
the  nature  of  external  reality. 

Sternberg's  findings  are  clearer  than  those  of  Clark  and 
Lundin  and  Lathrop  in  revealing  patterns  of  traits  characteristic 
of  the  different  majors.  They  also  support  the  notion  suggested 
earlier  that  two  subenvironments  may  be  alike  on  some  characteris- 
tics and  different  on  others.  For  instance,  English  and  Music  are 
close  together  on  all  the  five  factors.  People  in  these  two  majors 
"show  strong  preferences  for  aesthetic  activities.  They  have 
tendencies  toward  maladjustment.  They  are  Interested  in  communi- 
cating with  people  but  for  ideational  motivations  rather  than 
interpersonal  ones.  They  have  an  aversion  for  business  and  scien- 
tific activities."  Biochemistry  and  Psychology  are  close  on  fac- 
tors II,  III,  and  VI,  but  significantly  different  on  factors  I and 
IV.  Both  "merge  scientific  attitudes  with  interest  in  helping 
people.  They  both  exhibit  a stronger  interest  in  prestige  and 
power  than  might  have  been  expected." 

There  is  perhaps  one  shortcoming  in  this  study,  and  that  is 
its  failure  to  take  into  account  the  diversity  within  such  classi- 
fications as  economics  and  psychology.  Economics  comprises  stu- 
dents who  are  oriented  toward  economics  proper,  business  and 
accounting.  The  psychology  students  might  be  oriented  toward  social, 
clinical  or  experimental  psychology,  and  each  of  these  groups  would 
presumably  exhibit  differences  in  patterns  of  needs  and  traits. 

One  of  the  instruments  developed  as  part  of  the  Vassar  study 
of  higher  education  is  a Developmental  Scale  \diich  measures  per- 
sonality development  in  late  adolescence.  Webster  (1956)  did  an 


analysis  of  variance  of  scores  on  this  dcale  as  related  to  major 
area.  The  variation  in  means  was  significant  at  the  *05  level. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  majors  in  order  of  desreasing  developmental 
score  (a  high  score  means  greater  degree  of  development):  Psy- 

chology and  Anthropology;  English;  Language;  Art,  Music  and  Drama; 
Political  Science;  Economics  and  Sociology;  Child  Study;  History 
and  Philosophy.  Here  are  some  of  the  traits  which  characterize 
the  more  developed  students:  "They  possess  more  flexibility  and 

tolerance  of  axribiguity,  freedom  from  compulsiveness,  tolerant  and 
in^nitive  attitudes  toward  others,  critical  attitudes  toward 
their  parents  and  family,  critical  and  rebellious  attitudes  tovrard 
rules  or  laws  and  toward  institutions,  religious  liberalism,  mature 
interests,  unconventionality,  rejection  of  traditional  feminine 
roles,  freedom  from  cynicism  about  people,  self-  confidence  and 
neurotic  trends.’* 

There  are  studies  which  have  investigated  differences  between 
n»jors  on  a single  trait.  Martoccia  (1964)  for  instance  studied 
the  relationship  of  authoritarianism  (as  measured  by  the  Pensacola 
Z-scale)  to  major.  He  reports  that  an  analysis  of  variance  was 
significant  at  the  .01  level,  but  he  is  not  absolutely  confident 
in  his  results  since  he  thinlts  that  homogeneity  of  variance  could 
not  be  assumed.  He  does  not  indicate  how  the  majors  ranlced  on  the 
trait. 

Stephenson  (1955)  focused  on  attitude  toward  Negroes.  This 
study,  like  the  next  two  which  will  be  reported  deal  with  fairly 
homogeneous  environments.  It  was  done  in  a school  of  education. 

All  students  presumably  have  in  common  an  interest  in  teaching. 
Still,  Stephenson  sought  to  discover  whether  attitude  toward  Negroes 
was  correlated  with  area  of  major  concentration.  All  subjects 
studied  were  seniors.  Tvjo  hundred  of  these  students  were  admini- 
stered the  two  forms  of  the  Hinckley  Scale  of  Attitudes  toward 
Negroes.  The  most  favorable  attitudes  were  found  among  those 
education  students  who  were  majoring  in  Social  Science,  Art 
Education,  and  Mathematical  Science,  followed  by  Language,  Music 
Education,  Business  Education,  Health  and  Physical  Education 
(^TOmen),  Industrial  Arts  (women),  Four-year  Elementary  Education, 
Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  (men),  and  Physical  Education 
(men).  Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  following 
pairs:  Social  Science  versus  Industrial  Arts  and  Physical  Educa- 

tion (men);  Social  Science  versus  Home  Economics,  Mathematical 
Science  versus  Industrial  Arts  and  Physical  Education  (men). 

Another  study  in  a presumably  homogeneous  environment  was 
done  by  Nadler  suid  Krulee  (1961)  in  a School  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  authors  used  H.  Murray’s  two  dichotomous  personality 
variables : extraception-intraception,  exocathection-endocathection. 
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The  first  refers  to  the  direction  of  interests  (outward  or  inward), 
the  other  refers  to  the  object  of  interests  (things  or  ideas). 

The  four  possible  combinations  of  these  two  dichotomous  variables 
yield  4 personality  types:  (l)  Extraception-Exocathection; 

(2)  Intraception-exocathection;  (3)  extraception-endocathection; 

(4)  Intraception-endocathection.  Only  the  extraceptives  are  of 
interest  in  this  study,  so  only  these  two  types  will  be  described. 
Extraception-exocathection:  “To  adapt  to  the  world  as  it  stands; 

to  be  interested  in  tangible  results;  to  be  very  practical;  to 
amass  a fortune;  to  become  a member  of  clubs  and  institutions;  to 
be  without  illusions;  to  conserve  established  values.  To  work 
effectively  with  mechanical  appliances.  “ Extraception-endocathec- 
tion: “To  be  interested  in  ideas  and  theories  about  substantial 
events  (v.g.  physical  sciences).  To  reflect  and  write  about 
external  occurrences  and  systems;  history,  economics,  government, 
education.  To  collect  data  and  thinlc  inductively.’' 

The  authors  hypothesized  that  the  two  extraceptives  irauld  be 
the  predominant  types  in  a school  of  Science  and  Technology.  They 
developed  a large  questionnaire  which  they  administered  to  432  male 
freshmen.  The  questions  pertained  to  social  class  bacltground,  career 
goals,  life  values  and  evaluation  of  curricula  and  courses.  Five 
questions,  each  containing  four  alternatives  corresponding  to  the 
four  personality  types,  were  included.  If  a student  chose  three  or 
more  alternatives  characteristic  of  a single  type,  he  was  placed  in 
that  type.  The  authors  report  nothing  concerning  the  reliability 
or  validity  of  this  instrument.  The  results  confirm  the  hypothes|;s: 
yyfo  of  the  students  were  classified  as  extraceptive-exocathecting 
and  19^  as  extraceptive-endocathecting;  5.5^  fell  into  the  two  intra- 
ceptive  categories;  the  remainder  (42^)  fell  into  the  miscellaneous 
or  mixed  group  (i.e.,  students  giving  fewer  than  three  responses  of 
one  type).  In  analyzing  the  other  questionnaire  responses  of  the 
54^  extraceptives,  the  authors  find  significant  differences  in  the 
social  class  backgrounds  of  the  exocathection  and  endocathection 
groups  (the  former  are  referred  to  as  having  a practical  orientation, 
the  latter  as  theoretically  oriented).  The  most  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  was  with  respect  to  grade  point  average 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  to  the  advantage  of  the  theoretical 
group.  The  two  groups  were  not  different  on  the  Mathematical 
Aptitude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination,  but  the  theore- 
tical men  were  significantly  better  on  the  Verbal  Aptitude  test 
(p^.05  on  a one-tailed  test  but  not  on  a two-tailed  test). 

The  following  finding  from  the  Nadler  and  Krulee  study  comes 
closest,  from  all  the  investigations  reported  here,  to  supporting 
the  second  part  of  the  general  hypothesis  of  this  paper.  The  two 
groups  of  extraceptives  showed  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
separations  (drop-outs)  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  (22^  of 
the  practicals,  20^  of  the  theoreticals).  But  when  they  were  divided 
on  the  basis  of  those  who  made  compatible  or  ego- syntonic  choices 
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taC.  aioso  -.Ilio  aw.  ;ioi,  o’  compatibles  17^  dropped  out.^^ereas 
34^  of  the  50  incon5)atibles  did.  The  differences  are  significant 
beyond  the  .01  level.  A con®atible  or  ego- syntonic  choice  is  that 
of  a practically  oriented  student  \jho  chooses  engineering,  or  of 
a thBoretically-oriented  student  choosing  science.  These  results 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  students  who  choose  an 
incon5)atible  academic  environment  ■vdll  be  submitted  to  pressures 
to  leave  this  environment.  For  the  second  part  of  the  general 
hypothesis  to  be  fully  supported  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  incong)atibles  who  did  not  separate  still  belonged  in 
the  same  personality  category  in  which  they  had  been  . placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  For  instance,  would  they  now  tend  to 
fail  in  the  mixed  category,  or  in  one  of  the  other  three  groups. 
This  information  is  not  available. 


The  fact  that  the  practical  students  are  socio-economically 
different  from  the  theoretical  students  is  suggestive  with  respect 
to  the  idea  that  educational  environments  are  selected  as  a func- 
tion of  need  structure.  Indeed,  this  study  strongly  supports  the 
hypothesis  of  this  paper,  and  it  is  therefore  unfortunate  that 
information  is  lacking  regarding  the  reliability  and  validity  o 
the  peraonality  measure. 


The  next  investigation  was  conducted  in  a Junior  College  with 
oriented  <jurricula.  Stewart  (1966)  studied  six  male 
and  four  female  curricula;  Building  and  Ccm/struction,  Aeronautlca, 
Automotive,  Drafting,  Electrical,  Machine  Technology,  Medical 
Aafiistant,  Fashion  Arts,  Dental  Asal^nt,  andiVbpational.Nur 
The  same 'coneia ted  of  285  •oe^es-end-^ilJ-5*f^'®®8^®®*  They- -were  given 
tb<^  IAS ‘ (interest:  AaAefiement>:So41e6)  and  the  /OPI- • (Omnibus  Personal- 
ity Inventory^. » The  data  were  :ahaly2ed>  hy i-aeans^bf ci^tivariate 
analysis  r of  variance.  ‘“  -The  hj/pothesis  'that  'the:  factor  structure'-  - 
underlying  the-tests  was  different^for  the  v^ious  eurrtcula^was 
eliminated.  A significant  F^ratlo  cbhf irmedcthe ' hj^thesis . that 
the  tests  would  differentiate  betwoen-^the  curriculari^oipsi'; 
the  OPI  i 5 the  significance -was  at  the  .05  J.evely  thou^  theV  author- 
felt  -that  >the  'differences  were  ‘too  saallvto  iise  - them  as  a.  basis'  for 
meaningful  'peych^  descriptions  of  the’  different  gfoUP®»  T^ 

IAS  proftle'. differences  were ^ significant  at  the  ; 01. level • "'Ifere  is 
a "daacrlpbion i of  ’the  Aeronautics,  group : i "Malesfenrolled  in  A^o- 
naaitics  tended,  to .Lbe .-.interested  in  adventurous  and  daring  activities, 
to  have  an  applied  orientation  to  tasks,  to  possess  high  aesthetic 
interests^'  -and  to  have  arlowi-prefererice  for:  activities  involving 
written:  .eatpressibn  and  nurturance-  . 


J ..  1 . - 


A. study  of : particular. interest lhere  ;is  the  one  by  Astin  (19b5) 
on  - classroom,  enviromnents.-  Astin  souj^tr  to : describe' .classroom 
environment  by  major  afield but  across- colleges v A 35-itCm-ques- 
tionnaire-'was ' administered  to  4,109  students  from  19  different  majors.. 
Here  is  how  the  sanple  was  constructed.  The  author  tried  to  obtain 
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one  student  in  each  of  the  19  fields  from  each  of  246  ^stitu- 
tlons.  When  a studant  could  not  he  found  for  a field  in  one 
institution,  the  author  took  two  from  another  institutions.  There 
were  never  more  than  3 students  per  field  from  a given  institution. 

The  range  of  subjects  per  field  was  124  to  246,  with  a median  of  243. 

The  questionnaire  caUed  for  "objective  information  about  the 
instructor's  behavior  and  techniques,  the  students’  behavior  in 
relation  to  the  coui'se,  the  interaction  among  students,  the  inter- 
action between  students  and  instructor,  and  other  factors  related 
to  the  classroom  environment."  The  19  fields  sampled  were: 

Accounting,  Biology,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Econ^ics, 
Engineering,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Geman,  History,  lylathe- 
matics,  14usic,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Spanish,  Western  Civilization. 

First,  the  proportions  of  students  endorsing  each  item  were 
confuted  separately  by  field  and  the  differences  were  evaluated  by 
means  of  a 2 x 19  chi-square  test.  Each  of  the  3^  items  was  found 
to  discriminate  significantly  (p‘C*OOl)  among  the  19  fields. 

Then  the  19  fields  were  ranlc- ordered  on  each  of  the  35  items, 
and  the  rwiks  were  converted  into  normalized  standard  scores.  One 
hundred  and  seventy- one  Q correlations  were  conqputed  and  fac  or 
analyzed.  Three  factors  were  extracted.  Here  are  the  factors 
along  with  some  of  the  constituting  items. 

Factor  I - Foreign  languages  versus  Social  Sciences:  Spanish  (.8o), 

French  (.76),  German  (.71),  Music  (.67),  ver^s  Economics  (-.74 h 
Sociology  (-.73),  Political  Science  (-.63),  Psychology  (-54).  The 
item  which  discriminates  most  clearly  between  the  Foreign  Langu^e 
and  Social  Science  classes  is:  "The  instructor  knew  me  by  name. 

On  this  item  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Music  rank  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  whereas  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology, 
and  Psychology  rani:  thirteenth.  Seventeenth,  eighteenth  ^d  nine- 
teenth. And  although  the  Urn  groups  of  majors  are  considerably 
different  on  class  size,  with  Foreign  Languages  having  the  sm^est 
of  all  classes  and  Social  Sciences  tending  to  have  classes  slightly 
larger  than  average,  even  when  one  controls  for  class  size,  it 
still  seems  that  Social  Science  instructors  tend  to  know  their 
students  by  name  less  than  instructors  in  other  areas.  Among  other 
characteristics  of  the  two  groups  are  the  following.  Pop  quizzes 
are  more  likely  to  be  used  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Music  classes.  ^ 
"Instructors  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Music  were  rated  enthusiastic 
relatively  often,  and  rated  'dull'  and  'speaks  in  a monotone 
relatively  rarely.  They  also  have  their  students  as  guests  in 
their  homes  relatively  often.  The  opposite  pattern  of  ratlins  was 
found  for  instructors  in  Economics  and  Sociology  (though  not  so  much 
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for  those  in  Psychology  and  Political  Science).  Students  in 
Sociology  and  Economics,  compared  i/ith  those  in  Foreign  La^^es 
and  Itisie,  are  more  likely  not  to  spealc  in  class  unless  c^ed  on, 
more  likely  to  take  notes  in  class  and  less  likely  to  do  the  assigned 
reading  Students  in  Political  Science,  Economies  and  Sociology 
^falfo  more  likely  than  students  in  French  and  German  to  argue 

openly  with  the  instructor'." 

Factor  II  - Natural  Science  versus  E^lish  and  Fine  tots:  Chem- 

istry ( 83),  Biology  (.82),  Physics  (.67)  versus  English  (--p). 

Fine  tot s^(-. 68).  "Classes  in  the  Natural  Sciences  teM  to  be 
larger  and  to  meet  at  an  earlier  hour  than  classes  in  Ej^ish  jid 
Fine  Arts  The  Natural  Science  instructor  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
IS!  tTbe  oSer!  and  to  be  judged  by  the  students  as  veil  ^o^ded 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  The  instructor  in  Engli^ 
or  Fine  Arts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  to  be  sarcastic  in 
class,  to  encourage  class  discussion,  to  laiow  the  rtudents  n^, 
and  to  give  essay  (rather  than  objective)  ex^s.  The  Engli^ 
instructor  (but  not  the  Fine  tots  instructor)  is  f^her  distin- 
guished from  the  instructor  in  Natural  Science  by  his  relatively 
good  sense  of  humor.  Students  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  eon®ared 
with  students  in  Englidi  and  Fine  tots,  are  more  like^  to  t^e 
notes  in  class  and  not  to  spealc  in  class  unless  caUed  on.  ° * 
dents  in  English  and  Fine  tots  are  more  likely  to  type  their  vri 
assignments  and  to  argue  openly  with  the  instructor. 

English  and  Pine  Arts  are  much  more  likely  to  be  regarded  as  bluff 
courses  than  are  classes  in  the  Natural  Sciences.' 

Factor  III  - Business  versus  History;  Accounting  (.79),  Business 
Administration  (.76),  Engineering  (.57) 

tion  (-.73)  and  History  (-.52).  "Instructors  in  ® „ 

tend  to  be  younger,  are  more  lil:ely  to  be  regarded  as  dull,  ^ less 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  enthusiastic,  then  are  instructors  in 
History  courses.  Also,  they  are  more  likely  to  give  p^  fizzes 
ind  objective  examinations  and  to  follow  the  textbook  closely,  and 
less  likely  to  engage  in  research.  Students  in  History  courses, 
compared  with  students  in  Business  courses,  are  more  likely  to 
know  the  instructor  personally  and  to  take  notes  in  class. 

This  study  by  Astin  vras  reported  in  great  detail  bec^se, 
s^nce  it  focuses  on  a description  of  the  environment,  rather  thm 
on  the  need  structure  of  the  students,  it  makes  indpndently  the 
point  that  major  fields  as  psychologic^  enviroments  cm  be 
differentiated.  The  environment  described  consists  of  people,  types 
of  interaction,  etc.  ard  not  of  physical  facilities.  The  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  used,  also  attempts  to  reveal  not  only  tte 
reward  structure  of  the  environment,  but  even  more  those  aspects 
which  were  referred  to  earlier  as  constraints  and  facilitators. 
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Also  relevant  to  the  notion  of  environment  as  a constraint  and 
facilitator  structure  is  the  study  by  Isaacson  (19o4)  on  the  re- 
lation  between  achievement  motivation  and  curricular  choice.  The 
motivation  score  was  derived  by  subtracting  a Mandler-Sarason  Test 
Anxiety  Questionnaire  z- score  from  a nAch  z- score  (McClelland 
method) . Students  above  the  median  irere  classified  in  the 
ment"  group,  those  below,  in  the  "failure  avoidance  group.  On  the 
basis  of  Atkinson' s model,  Isaacson  predicted  that  students  with 
high  need  for  achievement  would  select  curricular  areas  charMterized 
as  having  an  intermediate  probability  of  success,  and  that  those 
having  a high  "failure  avoidance"  score  would  tend  to  choose  areas 
of  hi^  or  low  probabilities  of  success.  Though  he  does  not  give 
the  classification  of  areas  in  terms  of  probability  of  success,  he 
reports  that  his  hypothesis  was  confirmed,  but  only  for  men.  The 
different  results  for  women  are  explained  in  terms  of  the  well- 
Imown  lack  of  success  of  need  for  achievement  measures  with  women 
p^^ations.  But  even  so,  those  results  tend  to  confirm  the  hypo- 
thesis that  curricular  choices  are  related  to  need  structure. 


C.  School  divisions  as  environment. 


The  term  school  division  refers  to  groups  of  majors  such  as 
Huaanities,  Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  or  to  professional 
schools  such  as  Medicine,  Engineering,  Architecture,  etc.  As  psy- 
chological environments  they  represent  a less  differentiated  level 
than  the  major.  Still,  one  would  expect  students  \athin  one  divi- 
sion to  be  more  similar  in  need  and  aspiration  than  students  of 
different  divisions.  The  studies  reviewed  here  tend  to  confirm 
this  expectation.  Strictly  spealiing,  the  study  Astin  reported 
in  the  previous  section  should  belong  here,  for  although  the  sample 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  major  areas,  the  results  were  pre- 
sented  for  groups  of  majors. 


The  Blacky  Pictures  Test  was  administered  to  29  Humanities 
students,  (llusic.  Art,  German,  French  and  E^ish),  28  Socl^al 
Sciences  students  (Government,  Economics,  History)  and  2o  Natoal 
Sciences  students  (Geology,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Physics,  and  ^em- 
istry).  The  author  (Teevan,  1954)  found  the  following  characteris- 
tics to  differentiate  significantly  between  the  three  erouvs:  the 
Humanities  students  (22  out  of  the  29  were  English  majors)  had  the 
hipest  disturbance  score  on  Oral  Eroticism;  the  Social  Sciences 
students  had  hi^er  scores  on  Oral  Sadism,  Oedipal  Intensity, 

Guilt  feelings,  Anaclitic  Love  Object;  and  finally,  the  Natural 
Sciences  students  had  the  lowest  disturbance  scores  on  nearly  all 

categories. 

Magnussen  replicated  this  study  in  1959-  He  administered  the 
Blacky  Pictures  Test  to  20  males  from  the  English  department;  20 
males  from  Government,  History  and  Economics,  and  20  males  from 
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Biology,  Geology*  ChemiBtt*y  and  Physics.  To  make  sure  that  his 
samples  consisted  of  students  serioufely  involved  in  their  field, 
Magnussen  included  only  those  with  a B+  of  higher  grade  average. 

This  study  replicated  a nhiriber  of  Teevah's  results.  The  litera- 
ture division  showed  higher  disturhdnce  shores  on  Or^  Eroticism 
than  the  other  tWo  divisions.  The  Social  Sciences  division 
exhibited  hi^er  disturbance  scores  on  Oral  Sadism  and  nearly 
significant  differences  ( p = .06)  on  Guilt  Feelings.  Ho\^eyef, 
the  differences  with  fesjpect  to  Oedipal  Intensity  and  Anaclitic 
Love  Object  wefe  riot  significant.  Filially  the  Natural  Sciences 
students  again  obtained  the  lowest  disturhahce  score  in  practically 
all  categories. 

This  is  the  only  instance,  ambng  the  Studies  surveyed  here , of 
an  exact  replication  of  a study . The  reliability  of  the  findings 
is  impressive  and  encouraging  with  regards  to  the  hypothesis  pro- 
posed in  this  paper. 

Norman  and  Redlo  (1952)  used  the  MPl  to  investigate  personal- 
ity patterns  among  seven  groups  of  majors.  These  were  Psycholo^ 
and  Sociology  (N=20),  Mathematics-Chemistry- Physics  (N=lo),  Engi- 
neering (N=29),  Business  Administration  (N=23),  Art  and  Music 
(N=17),  Anthropology  (N=22),  and  Geology  (N=8).  The  authors  con- 
cluded that  the  MMPI  was  'Valid  for  distinguishing  personality 
trends  amonst  various  major  groupings#  They  also  found  a ten- 
dency for  students  who  were  strongly  satisfied  with  their  major  to 
res^ble  their  own  groupings  on  discriminative  scales*  This 
finding  confirms  the  e:qpectation  that,  if  a given  education^ 
environment  represents  a reward  structure,  the  individuals  in  that 
environment,  especially  those  who  express  satisfaction  with  it, 
should  exhibit  homogeneity  of  need  structure.  A large  number  of 
t-tests  were  done  for  each  of  the  MMPI  scales,  and  a large  number 
of  significant  differences  emerged.  For  instance.  Art  and  Music 
students  had  a significantly  hi^er  score  than  Psychology  and 
Sociology  and  Engineering  on  the  L scale,  than  Engineering  on  the 
and  Sc  scales;  and  then  each  of  the  other  six  groups  on  the 
scale.  Their  high  scores  were  significantly  different  from  the 
total  (total  group  minus  contrasted  subgroup),  on  both  the  L and 
Mf  scales.  The  Engineering  group  had  significantly  lower  scores 
than  Anthropology  on  the  F scale;  and  than  Psychology  and  Sociology, 
Business  Administration,  Art  and  Music,  and  Geology  on  the  scale. 
Its  low  scores  were  significantly  different  from  the  total  on  the 
F,  l<if  and  Ma  scales.  The  following  groups  had  scores  significantly 
Tower  thanThe  total:  Business  Administration  on  the  D scale; 

Psychology  and  Sociology  on  the  ^ scale;  and  Mathematics-Chemistry- 
Physics,  on  the  ^ scale. 

Some  of  these  findings  coincide  with  Clark's,  as  quoted 
earlier.  Clark  also  found  Psychology  and  Social  Sciences  male 
students  to  be  higher  on  Pd.  Both  Clark  and  Norman  and  Redlo  report 
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Mathematics  and  Physical  Science  students  (though  only  the  males 
in  Clark’s  study)  to  be  lov  on  the  ^ scale.  These  are  the  only 
comparisons  that  seem  possible  between  the  two  studies  because  of 
the  differences  in  method  and  sampling.  Still,  when  con^arisons 
are  possible,  it  would  seem  that  results  tend  to  show  personality 
similarities  within  majors  and  within  divisions,  even  across  in- 
stitutions. 

Another  study  done  with  the  MMPI  is  that  reported  by  ^cock 
and  Carter  (1954).  The  test  vjas  administered  to  students  in  three 
divisions:  93  College  of  Engineering  students,  203  College  of 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  students,  and  54  College  of  Commerce 
students.  In  this  study,  L.S.A.  and  Commerce  students  a^e^  to 
be  quite  similar.  On  only  one  scale  was  there  a statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  two  groups;  L.S.A.  students 
were  higher  on  the  Pa  scale.  But  a number  of  significant  differ- 
ences emerged  between  Engineering  and  Commerce  students,  and  L.S.A. 
and  Engineering  students.  Commerce  students  had  significantly 
higher  scores  than  Engineering  students  on  the  Hs,  }^,  M,  Mf , and 
Pt  scales.  L.S.A.  students  obtained  signifcantly  hi^er  scor^ 
than  Engineering  students  on  the  Hs,  Igr,  Pd,  and  ^ scales, 
findings  duplicate  those  of  Norman  and  Redlo  with  respect  to  the 
Mf  scale  (Engineers  scoring  lower  than  all  groups).  On  the 
scale,  Norman  and  Redlo  found  Art  and  Music  students  significantly 
hi^er  than  Engineering  students,  and  Hancock  and  Carter  report 
L.S.A.  students  to  score  significantly  hi^er  than  the  Engineering 
students.  Those  are  the  only  comparisons  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  studies,  again  because  of  dissimilar  grouping  of 

majors. 

The  next  four  studies  pertain  to  attitudes  and  values  of 
college  students,  as  they  relate  to  curricular  choice.  Warnath 
and  Fordyce  (1961)  hypothesized  that  students  choosing  different 
majors  would  show  different  values  even  before  they  enter  into  a 
specific  program  of  study,  that  "early  selection  of  a major  is 
based  on  certain  previously  formed  stereotypes  of  what  the  values 
will  be  in  that  major."  For  the  analysis  of  the  results  the  students 
are  grouped  according  to  five  major  divisions;  55  from  Hum^ities 
(29  in  Art  and  Architecture,  the  remainder  from  Speech,  Music, 
English,  Languages,  Journalism);  60  from  Natural  Sciences  (lo  pre- 
medic^  and  predental  students,  16  from  prenursing,  the  remainder 
from  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Biology,  Mathmmatics  or  undif- 
ferentiated science  programs");  34  from  Social  Sciences  (History, 
pre-law.  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Social  Work,  Psychology, 
Geography);  34  from  Business;  and  32  from  Education.  To  obtain  the 
classification  each  of  205  randomly  selected  entering  freshmen  was 
asked  to  designate  his  most  probably  major  course  of  study.  The 
students  were  given  the  Poe  Inventory  of  Values.  This  instrument 


yields  eight  value  scales;  aesthetic ^ intellectual,  material 
(san5>le  item:  "My  great  ambition  is  to  o^m  & Cadillac"),  pover, 

social  contact,  religious,  prestige,  and  humanitarian.  It  has  150 
items.  The  students  from  the  different  divisions  Scored  hi^  on 
the  following  scales:  Business  on  ‘'material  and  oh  pfestige  j 

Education  on  "religion"  and  on  "social  contact";  Hutaanities  on 
"aesthetic"  and  on  "humanitarian";  Natural  Sciences  on  "intellec- 
tual"; and  Social  Sciences  on  'power".  It  may  be  recalled  that 
Sternberg  had  found  Biochemistry  (premed),  and  Psychology  majors  to 
show  a high  need  for  power. 

Vlarnath  and  Fordyce  did  a series  of  t-tests  and  found  19 
differences  between  divisions  to  be  significant  at  or  beyond  the 
.05  level.  The  most  striking  differences  were  between  Humanities 
and  all  other  groups  on  "aesthetic",  and  between  Business  and  all 
other  groups  on  "material".  It  is  not  necessary  to  list  all  the 
other  significant  differences.  The  results  do  support  the  hypo- 
thesis that  values  are  related  to  choice  of  major,  and  to  the  extent 
that  values  are  an  index  of  at  least  some  of  the  individuals’  needs 
and  aspiration,  the  results  are  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the  cen- 
tral hypothesis  of  this  paper. 

Stephenson,  "whose  study  of  attitudes  toward  Negroes  in  a 
School  of  Education  "was  reported  earlier,  extended  his  population  in 
a later  study  (Stephenson  1952)  to  include  freshmen  and  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  School  of  Education  of  Miami  University.  He  again  used 
both  forms  of  the  Hinckley  Attitude  Toimrd  the  Negro  Scale.  He 
found  that  both  male  and  female  education  freshmen  and  female  fresh- 
men in  Arts  and  Science  had  a significantly  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  Negroes  than  male  Business  Administration  freshmen.  Female 
Arts  and  Science  freshmen  have  "near"  significantly  more  favor^le 
attitudes  than  males  in  the  same  class,  while  the  latter  have  "near" 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  than  male  Business  Adminis- 
tration freshmen.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
average  scores  of  Education  and  Arts  and  Science  freshmen  groups, 
or  between  those  of  senior  groups  of  these  same  schools.  However, 
male  Arts  and  Science  seniors  were  more  like  Business  Administration 
males,  and  less  similar  to  the  other  three  senior  groups  (female 
Arts  and  Science,  male  and  female  Education).  Both  men  and  women 
seniors  in  Education  have  significantly  more  favorable  attitudes 
than  freshmen  entering  the  same  school.  This  is  not  true  of  any 
other  group. 

Kelly  and  Ferson  (1958)  developed  a D- scale  (attitude  toward 
desegration  scale)  of  26  items.  Item  selection  was  done  following 
the  Thurstone  method,  but  scoring  was  done  on  a Likert  scale.  The 
Scale  ■was  administered  to  6o6  undergraduates  selected  at  random.  The 
scores  were  found  to  correlate  with  a number  of  factors,  but  of 
principal  interest  here  was  the  highly  significant  differentiation 
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between  major  groups.  The  groups  ranked  in  the  following  way, 
from  least  favorable  attitude  to  most  favorable  attitude;  Business, 
Pharmacy,  Education,  Engineering,  Humanities,  "Miscellaneous  , 

Fine  Arts,  Natural  Science,  Social  Science,  General  (no  maoor).  The 
study  was  conducted  in  a Southern  College. 


In  a research  aimed  at  finding  whether  there  is  ideological 
consistency  in  college  students,  Robin  and  Story  (1964)  correlated 
scores  on  an  Attitude  toward  the  Bill  of  Rights  scale  with  scores  on 
an  Attitude  toward  Minority  Groups  scale.  The  sample  was,  among 
other  things,  broken  down  into  college  subgroups  (Agriculture,  Engi- 
neering, Forestry,  etc.),  but  no  significant  differences  were  found 
between  any  of  the  colleges  on  either  of  the  two  scales. 


Although  the  iii5)li  cat  ions  of  the  latt  three  studies  are  not 
great,  the  first  two  (Stephenson;  Kelly  and  Person)  suggest  that 
even  on  a single  attitude  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
major  groups.  But  here,  geographical  location  mi^t  be  import ^t, 
a fact  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  theoretical  frame- 

work  adopted  here. 


Another  study  on  the  relationship  of  curricular  choice  to  a 
single  trait  is  that  reported  by  Blum  (1961),  on  the  desire  for  se- 
curity and  field  of  study.  Blum  devised  a Security  Inventory  which 
he  administered,  along  with  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule 
to  4o4  male  juniors  and  seniors.  He  found  significant  positive 
correlations  (p  <.0l)  between  scores  on  his  Security  Inventory  and 
the  following  EPPS  scales;  Deference,  Order,  Succorance,  Abasement; 
and  significant  (p  < .01)  negative  correlations  between  Security 
scores  and  scores  on  the  Achievement,  Autonomy,  Dominance  and  Change 
scales.  An  analysis  of  variance  between  average  scores  in  various 
fields  of  study  was  significant  (p  < .05).  The  fields  ranked  as 
follows  from  high  to  low  need  for  security;  Teaching,  Business, 

Social  Studies,  Engineering,  Humanities,  Science,  Pre-medical  and 
pre- dental,  pre-law. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  between  personality  traits  and 
curricular  choice  can  also  be  approached  from  a slightly  different 
angle.  Most  college  entrance  exams  provide  a verbal  and  a quantative 
score.  To  the  extent  that  these  differences  in  intellectual  aptitude 
axe  correlated  with  differences  in  personality  structure  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  differences  in  choice  of  field  of  study  on  the  other, 
this  approach  would  provide  evidence  in  support  of  the  general  hypo- 
thesis. A few  studies  will  be  presented  to  make  this  point.  Altus 
(1959)  developed  a personality  questionnaire  made  of  25  items  which 
he  constructed  on  the  basis  of  leads  from  two  previous  studies 
(Altus  1952,  1958).  He  administered  this  questionnaire  to  1,092^ 
incoming  University  of  California  students.  From  these  students' 


scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  he  derived  a Verbal-tothe- 
matical  discrepancy  score.  This  score  was  the  difference  between 
the  VAT  and  MAT  standard  scores.  The  VAT-MAT  discrepancy  scores 
ranged  from  +27  to  -28.  The  correlation  between  these  scores  and 
?^Sr"on^ity  scores  were  .26  for  638  women  ^d  28  for  454  men, 
With  a total  r of  .2?.  All  correlations  were  hig^y  signific^t. 
Then  Altus  discarded  the  10  least  discriminating  items  and  added 
15  others.  Scores  on  the  new  30- item  scale  correlated  .32  V or 
439  females),  .32  (for  253  males),  and  .32  (total)  with  the  VAT- 
MAT  discrepancy  score.  Fifteen  of  these  30  items  were  found  to 
discriminate  significantly  (p  = from  .05  to  .0001)  between  stu- 
dents having  a positive  discrepancy  score  and  those  having  a nega- 
tive score  (i.e.  between  mainly  verbal  and  mainly  quantitative 
students).  Here  is  a description  of  the  verbally  superior  student, 
drawn  by  Altus  on  the  basis  of  those  15  items:  "He  is  somewtot  ^re 
mature  or  sophisticated;  he  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  constrained 
by  the  requirements  of  social  convention.  It  seems  probably  that  he 
enjoys  rather  better  relations  with  his  immediate  f^ily  and  that  he 
finds  social  gatherings  somewhat  less  to  his  taste . 


A somewhat  more  detailed  differentiation  of  verbal  and  quan- 
titative personality  types  emerges  from  the  study  by  Sanders, 
Mefferd,  and  Sown  (i960).  On  the  basis  of  performance  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Admission  Test,  these  investigators  selected  3 
groups  of  students:  30  with  a high  verbal  score  and  a low  qu^tita- 
tive  score  (Vq),  25  with  a low  verbal  score  and  a high  quantitative 
score  (vQ)  and  29  with  high  verbal  and  hi^  quantitative  scores 
(VQ).  Three  personality  measures  were  administered:  the  Edwards 
Personal  Preference  Schedule,  the  McGuire  Q- check,  and  that  Holtman 
Ink  Blot  Test.  In  addition,  4 overnight  urine  samples  were  taken, 
covering  known  time- intervals:  these  were  analyzed  for  31  consti- 

tuents (e.g.,  Magnesium/calcium  ratio,  urea,  serotonin  and  epine- 
phrine,  and  amino  acids  such  as  creatine,  arginine,  glutamine,  etc.} 
When  they  con^ared  the  scholastic  performance  of  their  three  groups, 
the  authors  found  that  the  ^ group  had  high  grades  in  all  courses; 
the  vq  group  did  best  in  verbal  courses  though  not  as  well  as  the 
VQ  group  obtained  their  highest  grades  in  quantitative  courses, 
^Kough  again,  their  performance  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  VQ 
students.  These  results  are  not  different  from  what  one  might  guess 
on  a common  sense  basis.  Some  personality  differences  emerged.  On 
the  Holtzman  Ink  Blot  Test,  the  only  finding  was  that  the  V^  group 
had  a significantly  shorter  reaction  time  than  the  VQ  group.  How- 
ever, the  authors  report  that  the  examiner  could  accurately  place 
60^  of  the  students  in  their  respective  groups. 


On  the  EPPS,- three  scales  yielded  significant  differences.  The 
Vq  students  were  higher  than  the  VQ  group  on  the  Autonomy  scale;  the 
% group  were  higher  than  the  vQ  group  on  Dominance;  and  Vq  was  lower 


than  both  on  the  Endurance  scAle.  On  the  McGuire  Qr check,  the  ^ 
students  described  themselves  as  having  a significantly  more  inten- 
sional  or  personal  orientation  and  as  rejecting  authority  more 
siromly!  This  description,  in  slightly  different  terms,  matches 
the  ^e'^given  by  Altus  of  students  with  higher*  verb^  than  quanti- 

tative  scores.  The  vQ  group  appeare^  ItTorientL 

sicnificantly  more  rejecting  of  an  extension^  or  realty  orienta 

tion  than  the  other  two  groups.  On  the  physiological 
was  found  that  the  yft  group  had  a striki^ly  lower 
excretion  rate  for  most  variables  than  did  the  other  two  e^o^ps- 
24  of  31  urinary  constituents  were  lowest  in  this  group,  while  0 
the  phenolic  acids  ifere  highest  in  it."  Here  . 

nersonality  descriptions  which  the  authors  give  of  two  of  the  ^oups. 
Vq  students  are  somBirhat  idealistic,  subjective,  im^ii»tive,  intui- 
tive, independent  and  aloof  frem  higher  authority;  vQ  students  ^e 
inclined  to  be  introspective,  objective,  systematic,  perserveran 

and  factual,  ambivalent,  and  dependent  on  “1^ 

affiliation,  more  physically  active  (e.g.  football)  than  the  other 

groups . 

These  tvro  studies  provide  some  evidence  that  high  verbal  stu- 
dents can  be  differentiated  from  high  quantitative 
personality  characteristics.  Gilbert  (1963)  revie^d  the 
ture  on  this  topic.  Though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
research  done  on  this  question,  Gilbert  concluded  that 
zation  is  associated  differentially  with  certain  kinds  of  beha^or. 
Individuals  who  tend  to  be  oriented  toward 

are  reported  to  have  personality  characteristics  which  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  are  oriented  more  toward  linguistic,  nonquanti- 
tative  concepts."  Gilbert  tried  to  relate  these  conceptual  Prefer- 
ences with  choice  of  major  and  success  in  that  field.  He  developed 
a measure  of  conceptual  preference.  The  test  consists  of  60  state- 
ments which  the  subject  must  classify  as  either  a form,  a speci  1 , 
an  affective  or  an  evaluative  statement.  The  author  argues  that 
form  and  specific  responses  involve  minimization  of 
aTfeelingsandvalue  judgments  contained  in  the  statements.  On  the 
basis  of  findings  from  the  research  which  he  has  reviewed  the  author 
assumes  that  people  making  these  choices  (form  p specific)  ^e  qu^- 
titatively  oriented  and  the  others  are  not.  In  any  case,  e sco 
on  his  instrument  discriminated  significant^  betwen  ^ 
majors  within  a Liberal  Arts  College;  (l)  Chemistry,  Math^tic 
and  Physics;  (2)  Philosophy,  History,  Geology,  Zoolo^,  o i ^ 
Science,  Music,  and  Sociology.  But  it  did  not  discriminate  Engi- 
neering groups  from  the  second  group  of  majors,  something  which  the 
autho^^suggests  mi^t  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  applied 
sciences.  This  explanation,  however,  is  far  from  being  convincing. 

Before  terminating  this  section,  two  atteng)ts  to  validate 
aspect  of  Super's  theory  of  vocational  development  will  be  presented. 
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Warren  (196I)  focused  on  Super's  theory  that  vocational  options 
are  acts  in  the  implementation  of  a self-concept.  He  hypothesized 
that  changes  in  college  field  of  specialization  or  college  major 
are  likely  to  occur  when  a discrepancy  exists  between  self-concept 
and  expected  occupational  role.  By  using  the  OPI  (Omnibus  Pfersonal- 
ity  Inventory)  as  the  measure  of  self-concept,  and  13  scales  on 
which  13  sources  of  job  satisfaction  are  rated  (i.e.,,  freedom  from 
supervision,  opportunity  to  work  with  people)  as  the  measure  of 
expected  occupational  role,  Warren  derived  a self-role  discrepancy 
score.  Then  he  classified  students  in  a number  of  “change”  cate- 
gories. Students  were  asls.ed  before  entering  college  to  state  the 
field  in  which  they  proposed  to  enter.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
in  which  these  students  were  actually  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  they  were  then  placed  in  the  following 
categories:  ”no  change”,  “minor  change”  (a  change  between  closely 

related  fields")  "Major  change"  (a  change  between  unrelated  fields). 
An  alaysis  of  variance  of  differences  of  self-role  discrepancy 
scores  between  these  three  categories  was  not  significant.  VIhen 
Warren  refined  his  categories  to  cover  five  discrete  steps  instead 
of  three,  the  analysis  of  variance  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
Warren  concludes  that  his  hypothesis,  while  not  unequivocally  veri- 
fied, has  received  some  support.  It  seems  difficult,  however,  to 
draw  any  conclusion  regarding  discrepancies  between  self-concept  and 
expected  occupational  role,  when  nothing  is  known  regarding  the 
validity  of  the  measures  of  these  variables,  and  more  important, 
whether  the  index  of  discrepancy  is  either  reliable  or  valid  in 
terms  of  the  predictions  of  the  theory. 

The  study  by  Cole,  Wilson  and  Tiedeman  (1964)  is  more  speci- 
fically relevant  to  the  present  discussion.  Super's  theory  leads 
the  authors  to  assume  that  students  "who  are  alike  choose  alike, 
and  that  the  choice  remains  as  it  originally  was  for  a period  of 
time  in  direct  relation  to  the  number  in  the  group  with  identical 
characteristics,  i.e.,  the  more  numerous  one's  replicas,  the  longer 
one's  choice  endures.”  On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  they  for- 
mulate the  following  hypothesis:  "The  homogeneity  of  multivariate 

test  scores  for  a group  of  students  graduating  in  a particular  area 
of  concentration  is  greater  than  the  homogeneity  of  that  group  of 
students  upon  entry  into  the  area."  The  authors  apply  dispersion 
analysis  to  the  scores  on  a number  of  tests  of  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents: one  from  Rochester,  the  other  from  Harvard.  The  results 

from  the  Rochester  sample  support  our  general  hypothesis:  (l) 

homogeneity  of  multivariate  scores  is  greater  in  the  final  than  in 
the  beginning  group  in  each  field  of  concentration;  (2)  atypic^ 
students  have  a tendency  to  migrate  in  other  areas  of  concentration; 
(3)  the  multivariate  score  of  migrating  students  is  more  typical  of 
the  group  to  which  they  move.  The  same  results  were  found  in  the 
Harvard  sample  except  that  for  this  group  "migration  was  not  a 
function  of  antecedent  patterns  of  personal  traits.” 
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D.  The  institution  as  environment. 


This  is  the  level  at  which  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
research  has  been  done,  and  at  *ich  tools  have  been  sj^cifical^ 
developed  to  measure  the  interaction  between  personality  and  college 
environment.  Since  this  research  has  already  bem  reviewed  in  a 
number  of  places  (Pace  and  McFee,  I96O;  Stern,  1^2(a);  Stern, 
1962(b);  Stern,  I963),  only  an  illustrative  sanqple  will  be  discussed 

here. 


It  should  first  be  emphasized  that  different  institutions 
bearing  the  same  name  are  not  necessarily  similar.  McConnaU  (1^  ) 
has  argued  that  current  college  typologies  are  not  too  meaningful; 
that  the  categories  "private",  "public",  "liberal  arts",  profes- 
sional", "vocational",  etc.  do  not  correspond  to  actual  real  dif- 
ferences  and  similarities.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that  Uberal 
Arts  schools  show  great  variety  in  their  selectivity,  in  the 
Sbholastic  Aptitude  Test  averages  of  their  students.  Si^ar  points 
have  been  made  by  Heist  and  Webster  (196O),  and  McConnell  md  feist 
(1964).  For  this  reason,  atten^ts  have  been  made  to  classify  insti- 
tutions differently.  Two  such  approaches  are  presented  here. 

The  first  of  these  classifies  colleges  in  terms  of  produc- 
tivity, i.e.,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Ph.D. 's  or  the  n^er  of 
scientists,  researchers,  writers,  etc,  they  turn  out.  There  are 
two  well-known  productivity  indexes  that  have  been  developed,  by 
Knapp  and  Goodrich  (1952),  and  Knapp  and  Greenbaum  (1953).  In  a 
study  designed  to  check  the "institutional"  hypothesis  inrplied  in 
these  indexes,  namely  that  highly  productive  Institutions  are  more 
efficient  in  their  educational  methods,  Holland  (1957)  discovered 
particularly  interesting  characteristics  of  the  human  enviroment 
which  makes  up  these  institutions.  Taking  the  50  Knapp  ^d  Green- 
baum and  the  50  Knapp  and  Goodrich  criterion  lists  of 
ductive  colleges  and  equal  numbers  of  "low"  productive  coUeges,  he 
compared  them  with  respect  to  the  expected  number  of  high-aptitude 
students,  and  the  observed  number  of  such  students  to  attend  these 
schools.  Talented  students  in  Holland's  study  were  winners  or  ne^- 
winners  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship.  The  eDq)ected  number  of 
National  Merit  Scholarship  students  at  a given  institution  was 
taken  to  be  the  percentage  of  the  total  national  undergraduate 
population  which  attended  that  institution.  Holland  fo\md  that 
"for  both  lists  of  colleges  (i.e.,  Knapp  and  Goodrich,  and  Knapp 
and  Greenbaum),  for  both  winners  and  near-winners,  for  males  and 
females  (i.e.,  ei^t  2x2  tables  in  all),  the  differences 
were  significant  beyond  the  .001  level."  Thus,  high  and  low 
productive  colleges  have  significantly  different  populations. 

Holland  also  finds  that,  although  hi^-aptitude  selectivity  is  not 
related  to  socio-economic  status,  there  are  significant  differences 
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betvreen  high-aptitude  students  attending  "high"  productive  insti- 
tutions and  those  attending  "low"  prole!' 

spect  to  their  fathers'  occupations.  Essentially,  high 
tive  colleges  tend  to  "attract  students  whose  fathers  work  with 
llir  hlfs  (machines  or  tools),  with  scientific 

or  with  people  in  a social-service  sense  (especially  teaching).  Such 
a background  appears  to  be  conducive  to  achievement  in  scie^e  or 
to  an  emphasis  on  intellectual  achievement.  In  contrast  low  pro- 
ductive  schools  attract  students  ^*ose  fathers'  work  is  characterized 
mle  0!  !!s  oral,  persuasive,  or  leadership  activities  (in  particu- 
lar, supervisory  and  ownership  positions  in  business,  law,  6°- 
vermnent).  Correspondingly, these  backgrounds  appear  to  be  less 
fertile  for  the  development  of  young  scientists.  ^om  his  resul  , 
drew  the  conclusion  that  "the  'hi^'  productive 
are  'high'  not  because  they  do  semething  better  to  the  studen 
^cause  -Ct'  is  better  to  begin  with."  He  ^uld 
that  these  institutions  are  different  only  with  respect  to  student 
e!l!iroment!  However,  that  is  not  con^letely  true  There  ^e  ^so 
differences  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  ' 

onments,  as  Thistlethwaite  (1959)  demonstrated  in  a fairly  exten- 
sive study.  This  author  developed  two  productivity  indexes,  one 
for  Natural  Science  (NS),  and  for  Arts,  Husmities,  ^^oci^ 
Sciences  (AHSS),  which  contoUed  for  original  talent  ii^t.  ine 
indexes  "are  the  discrepancies  between  a school's  expected  rate  o 
Ph  D productivity  (NS  or  AHSS),  as  predicted  from  its  enrolment 

of  tilented  students  (percentage  of  fres^  °^r®nf’*nr^urtivity 
Merit  Scholarship  finalists),  and  its  actual  rate  of  productivity. 

Figures  for  a particular  school  indicate  the  ^ 

that  school  in  stimulating  its  undergraduates  to  get  ^.D.  s of  a 
given  type,  the  rating  of  success  being  independent  of  the  quality 

of  the  student  body.*' 

Having  adjusted  the  productivity  indexes  for 
author  still  finds  significant  differences  between  colf®8es  rn  their 
nroductivity.  Here  is  how  he  ranks  them  \r7ith  respect  to  NS  produc- 
?•  •+  fv  Y.a+in-  r:  5 X)  .Ol):  (l)  professionsl  or  technical 

schools,  (2)  men's  colleges'  and  universities,  (3)  public  coed  uni- 
versities, (4)  private  coed  colleges,  (5)  private  coed  universities, 
(6)  public  coed  colleges,  (?)  women's  colleges  and  technical  schools, 
Vsim  the  same  indexes,  the  author  also  finds  significwt  geographi- 
cal differences  in  the  productivity  of  institutions.  Geographical 

productivity  rankings  are  as  follovfs:  /or  NS  - ^ 

West,  Middle  West,  Atlantic  Seaboard,  South;  for  AIBS  - Mid^e  West, 
New  England,  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Far  West,  South.  There  was  also 
productivity  difference  in  both  NS  and  AHSS  between  Catholic  ^ 
Protestant  institutions,  the  former  being  significantly  i®  vZ+h 
ductive.  With  respect  to  characteristics  of  the  institutions,  brth 
NS  and  AHSS  productivity  was  found  to  be  significantly  correlated 
with  type  of  student  body  (coed),  and  with  number  of  books  in  the 
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library.  Productivity  in  NS  alone  was  significantly  correlated  with 
size  of  1956  freshman  class  (+.22);  graduate  programs  offering  the 
Ph  D.j  absence  of  religious  affiliation;  public  control.  Produc- 
tivity in  AHSS  alone  correlated  with  size  of  city  (negative  correla- 
tion): student/faculty  ratio  (contrary  to  expectation  productive 
AHSS  institutions  tend  to  have  large  numbers  of  students  per  faculty 
member).  Finally  productivity  is  correlated  with  faculty  behavior 
(as  measured  by  the  College  Characteristics  Index  whi^h  will  be 
described  later).  Here  is  how  Thistlethwaite  describes  the  behavior 
characteristics  of  the  faculty  of  the  12  institutions  most  produc- 
tive in  NS  Ph.D.’s,  out  of  a sample  of  36:  "First,  their  contacts 
with  students  are  characterized  by  informality  and  warmth:  open 
displays  of  emotion  are  not  liliely  to  embarass  them;  in  tallting  to 
students  they  frequently  refer  to  colleagues  by  their  first  n^es; 
they  are  not  as  likely  to  be  described  as  practical  and  efficient 
in  dealing  with  students;  students  do  not  feel  obliged  to  address 
them  as  professor  or  doctor.  Second,  they  en5)hasize  high  academic 
standards!  according  to  student  reports,  their  standards  are  exact- 
ing; they  see  through  the  pretenses  and  bluffs  of  students:  they 
push  students  to  the  limits  of  their  capacities;  and  they  give  exam- 
inations which  are  genuine  measures  of  the  student’s  achievement  and 
understanding.  Third,  they  have  high  standards  for  evaluating 
faculty  productivity  and  selecting  new  faculty  members.  The  faculty 
values  pure  scholarship  and  basic  research,  and  the  course  offerings 
and  faculty  in  the  natural  sciences  are  outstanding.  Fourth,  the 
faculty  does  not  play  the  role  of  Big  Brother:  students  need  not  sit 
in  assigned  seats  and  attendance  is  not  taken;  student  organizations 
are  not  closely  supervised  to  guard  against  mistakes;  faculty  members 
are  tolerant  and  understanding  in  dealing  with  violations  of  rules. 
Finally,  they  tend  to  be  more  nondirective  in  teaching  methods: 
students  find  it  relatively  hard  to  predict  examination  questions 
and  to  take  clear  notes  in  class;  instructors  less  frequently  out- 
line explicit  goals  and  purposes  for  the  course;  students  are  not 
required  to  submit  outlines  before  inciting  term  papers  and  reports. 


The  behavior  of  the  faculty  in  the  12  most  productive  ARSS  insti- 
tutions was  characterized  as  follows:  "Excellent  social  science 

faculty  and  resources;  a hi^  degree  of  energy  and  controversy  in 
instruction;  broad  intellectual  emphasis  (i.e.  abstract);  frequent 
contacts  with  students  outside  the  classroom;  a flexible,  or  some- 
what unstructured  curriculum;  emphasis  upon  independent  study  and 
development  of  a critical  attitude,  excellent  offerings  in  the  arts 
and  drama;  and  relatively  infrequent  appraisals  of  student  perfor- 
mance," 


Thus,  it  appears  from  Holland’s  and  Thistlethwaite’ s investiga- 
tions that  "high"  and  ''low"  productive  institutions  constitute  signi- 
ficantly different  types  of  environments  with  respect  to  the  intel- 
lectual talent  of  the  students  and  a number  of  characteristics  of 


the  colleges  and  the  faculties.  The  next  two  studies  shw  that  they 
also  differ  iTith  respect  to  the  non- intellective  personality  chtt- 
acterfstics  of  the  student  body.  Heist  (i960)  coBg.^ed  the  Omnibus 
Personality  Inventory  (OPi),  and  Allport- Vernon  Study  of  Values 
scores  of  students  from  "high”  and  ”low'’  productive  institutions 
using  the  Knapp  and  Greenbaum  criterion.  The  high  productive 
group  was  significantly  different  from  the  low  group  on  5 OPI 
scales:  these  students  were  higher  on  Thinlcing  Introversion,  Com- 

plexity of  Outlook,  Originality,  Social  Maturity,  and  they  were  ^ 
lower  on  Authoritarianism.  On  the  Study  of  Values  they  had  signi- 
ficantly higher  Theoretical,  and  Aesthetic  scores,  and  lower 
Religious  scores.  When  the  author  matched  |50  students  from  eac 
sample  with  respect  to  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  the  high 
productive  sample  was  still  significantly  higher  on  Complexity  of 
Outlook  (p  <.0l)  and  Originality  (p  ^^.Ol),  but  significant  y^ 
lower  on  Social  Introversion  and  on  Authoritarianism;  and  signi- 
ficantly hi(^er  on  Aesthetic,  and  lower  on  Social  and  Religious  in 

the  Study  of  Values. 


In  a further  study.  Heist,  McConnell,  Mat sler  ^d  Williams^ 

(1961)  confirmed  these  findings.  From  National  Merit  Scholarship 
winners  and  near-winners,  they  chose  two  samples,  one  from  the  31 
most  productive  institutions  on  the  Knapp  and  Greenbaum  list,  and 
one  from  other  less  productive  institutions.  These  two  samples  were 
matched  for  aptitude,  and  were  administered  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank,  the  Allport- Vernon  Study  of  Values,  and  the  OPI. 
Significant  differences  on  the  OPI  were  as  follows:  for  males,  the 
"high"  productive  group  was  higher  on  Social  Introversion,  on  Com- 
plexity of  Outlook,  on  Originality,  and  lower  on  Authoritarianism; 
for  females  the  "high"  group  was  higher  on  Thinlcing  Introversion, 
Complexity  of  Outlook  and  Ego  Strength,  and  lower  on  Author it ^lan- 
ism.  The  Study  of  Values  yielded  the  following  significant  differ- 
ences: "high"  productive  males  were  higher  on  Theoretical  and 
Aesthetic,  and  lower  on  Religious;  "high"  productive  females  were 
higher  on  Aesthetic  and  lower  on  Religious.  These  results  essenti^y 
replicate  those  from  the  previous  study.  For  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank,  the  authors  used  Weissman's  categorization  of  the 
scales  into  Theoretical,  Applied-professional,  and  Applied-tectoical. 
This  classification  gives  rise  to  the  following  significant  differ- 
ences: more  "hi^"  productive  than  "low"  productive  males  have 
Theoretical  interests;  but  more  "low"  than  "high"  productive  males 
have  Applied- technical  interests.  For  females  the  results  are 
slightly  different:  there  are  more  "hi^"  than  "low  productive  ^ 

students  in  the  Theoretical  category;  but  more  low  than  high  in 
the  Applied-professional  category.  The  authors  conclude  that 
"students  of  high  ability  attending  highly  productive  institutions 
havt*  a pattern  of  traits,  values,  and  attitudes  which  is  more  closely 
related  to  serious  intellectual  pursuits  than  have  students  of  hi^ 
ability  attending  less  productive  institutions'."  The  other  approach 


to  the  study  of  institutional  environments  to  be  presented  here 
utilizes  the  Syracuse  Indexes.  A considerable  amount  of  research 
has  already  been  done  with  these  instruments.  Since  this  research 
is  reviewed  by  Stern  and  others  in  the  references  indicated  earlier, 
only  a description  of  the  Indexes  and  a sample  of  the  findings  will 
be  given. 

There  are  Two  Sets  of  Indexes:  one  measuring  personality 

needs,  and  several  indexes  measuring  environmental  presses  in 
several  educational  environments  (i.e.,  high  school,  college,  ni^t 
school).  The  concepts  of  need  and  press  are  those  developed  by 
H.  Murray.  Each  Index  consists  of  30  scales  of  10  items  each.  For 
each  of  the  30  need  scales,  there  is  in  the  environmental  indexes 
a corresponding  press  scale.  The  rationale  for  the  method  is  dis- 
cussed by  Stern  (1963)  3-n  article  entitled  'B=f  (P,E)”,  K.  Lewin's 

equation  for  the  definition  of  behavior.  To  predict  behavior,  the 
author  reasons,  one  should  know  the  central  features  of  the  person- 
ality, of  its  environment,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  Stern  distinguishes  three  con^onents  of  the  per- 
sonality: percepts  (knovdedge  of  the  meaning  of  the  situation);  need 
(*'the  behavior  is  dependent  not  only  on  what  is  perceived  to  be 
relevant,  but  also  on  the  need  to  respond  appropriately");  sanctions 
("an  ideological  mandate  which  rationalizes  the  expression  of  the 
behavior",  i.e.,  it  is  seen  as  appropriate). 

'/Jhat  axe  the  characteristics  of  the  environment?  Stern  states; 

) "These  molar  environmental  conditions  constitute  the  proximal  stim- 

ulus configuration.  As  such  they  have  already  been  accounted  for 
as  an  aspect  of  P (personality),  and  incorporated  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  P's  percepts . " To  avoid  falling  into  the  situation  of  describ 
ing  the  person  and  the  environment  in  the  exact  same  terms,  the 
environment  is  defined  "independently  of  P in  terms  of  the  percepts 
and  sanctions  shared  consensually  by  interacting  Ps‘. " The  justifi- 
cation for  this  is  that  "the  perceived  environment  is  both  personal 
and  social.  It  includes  a public  world  largely  shared  by  other  (non- 
primitive, non-pathological)  selves  viewing  each  other  as  external 
people  confronting  the  same  external  circumstances." 

These  theoretical  considerations  lead.  Stern  to  conclude  that 
"we  should  in  principle  be  able  to  predict  behavior  from  a purely 
phenomenological  analysis  of  the  individual".  In  other  words,  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  individual,  through  projective 
techniques  or  other  methods,  material  from  which  to  obtain  "a  basis 
for  insight  into  the  self  and  the  phenomenal  world  of  which  it  is 
the  center."  The  Syracuse  researchers  devised,  as  a result  of  this 
rationale,  the  corresponding  need-press  indexes. 

The  Activities  Index  is  designed  to  measure  the  per-^-onality 
needs.  Needs  are  assumed  to  be  revealed  in  the  modes  of  behavior 
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•v,^-5,r-5/qiiai<5  The  items  are,  therefore,  statements 
employed  05^  -nc  finding  in  which  of  these  the 

of  var  ous  estimate  of  the 

respondent  is  l^ely  to  achievement,  deference, 

strength  of  each  3 . \ mvg  environmental  measures 

affiliation,  Characteristics  Index) 

(College  a vay  as  to  get  the 

tend  no  reini  . or  understanding,  or  play,  etc.. 

order,  a^ton^,  the  assessment  of  the  environment 

(Pace  and  .+  McFee  (1961)  has  determined 

is  done  through  the  indenendent . The  CCI  has 

SSlS'o«r“.*cS!  So? 

"rnn«!i«?tinc  of  liberal  arts  colleges  (highly  selective  an 

ri— aM^^ 

professional  schools  (education,  engineeri^,  ^id 

Lparate  and  some  parts  of  larger  universities;.  toe  thi)^  wicn 

the  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  ® seale 

and  ra^ 

"rS  ‘.T.;  -T.  "£  g.;:su 

+ to  - 01  ^For  small  liberal  arts  denominational  colleges,  they 
^aSed  fr;>^  ;.78  L -.35;  --ng  three  teacher  training  schools,  from 
+ 71  to  -.35;  among  four  engineering  schools,  from  . „„ 

liil  sL  div;rsity  appears  uhen  correlatio^  ^e  “°?f,tions, 

institutions  vdthin  the  same  p^rap  ic  • gg  . 75 

in  southeastern  states,  correlations  ranged  fro..  +.H2  to  .75. 

These  findings  irould  tend  to  weaken  the  argument  in  ^ayor  of 
homograeity  of  similar  curricula,  for  instance,  of  e^ineeri^ 

spools.  Le  does  not  provide  W to 

tors  making  for  heterogeneity.  For  instance,  is  the  n-iffer- 

environment  of  the  four  engineering  schools  attributable^to  - 

™rSographic  location  (i.e.  South  versus, F^  WeJ  to 

aptitude  level  of  the  student  population,  or  ^ ^ signifi- 

that,  if  this  iafomatibn  wss  attilsble,  jt 
for  much  of  the  diversity  reflected  in  Pace  s correlatio  . 


I 


Or- 

o5 


When  the  data  were  factor  analyzed,  it  seemed  that 
acconr  ^^r  m^t^oy^he 

rf*ihrin?elleotual  factor  apparently 

°iS?eli^ct"i™  str:ss^n 

stress  on 

five  clusters  and  Pace  descrihM 

trcoLespond^s°sen?ially  to  Thistiethwaite's  "high"  productive  HS 
and  AHSS  institutions. 

F^rat.  tvne-  Hi^  scores  on  the  following  press  scales: 

Humanism,  Reflectiveness,  Sentience, 

Sy  aCd  Achievement.  "The  School  offers  m^  " sic 

studf^ts  to  understand  and  =^."^it“^critic  woSid  he  weU 

and  drama.  A lecture  hy  an  outstanding  literary  personal 

attended.  Boohs  dealing  with  psychological  problems 
v^u^  aCe  widely  read  and  discussed  ^ng, 

discussions  are  common  among  the  students.  . . professors 

eidiibits  always  draw  b^  crowds  of  students. 

reaUy  push  the  f -nembers  put 
high  standards  of  achievement  for 
a lot  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  their  teaching. 

Second  type:  High  scores  on  fa- 

Achievementj  low  scores  on  Adaptiveness  and  ^ ^ / 

cilities  in  natural  sciences  ^e  exceUent.  toy  of  the  scien^^^^ 

^ ^l1  * lc6  gtp^ant  organizations  are  not 

aoseir^^^s^.^^ofessoCs'dC  not  regularly  check  up  on  ^e^ 

students  to  make  sure  that  assignments  a^^®  ^ n 

perly  and  on  time.  Professors  do  not  usually  take  attendance. 

Third  type:  High  scores  on  Practicality,  Abasement,  Dominance, 

Piav  and  Sex  "The  dominant  concern  is  with  the  practical  an 
Sie^atto  than  the  theoretical;  and  8°®ion“o®^'' 

rance"^*Co&ifit5;.'“"Se 

welfare,  social  responsibility,  and  the  weU-mannered  and  well 
managed  community. 

Fifth  type-  Hi A scores  on  Aggression  and  Impulsion.  "Stu- 
dents'^fsoS^timef foisy  and  inattenti^  at  ^ncerts  - 
Many  students  seem  to  expect  other  people  to  adapt  to  them  rat 
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than  trying  to  adapt 

^siLf  P?:fe"stt^r  - --  h.  they  «iU 

develop  or  'vdiere  they  loay  end. 

™ pr--^,f^;  SSiS".:  iSSuitTSV 

s.rr.S";s^'«r.r2‘U^^  “ “r.r ,r  •“ 

classify  these  environments  in  a systematic  vw- 
approach,  in  particular,  appears  to  he  unusually  promising. 

in  - COHCIHSION. 

A number  of  research  findings  have  bean  reviewed  i“  ® 

''Kl!<SSS”*tM?iOTS»  • j»- 

s-?3:"^s  -r 

bility  within  it,  the  o-ntiears  to  him  to  offer  the  maximum 

area  of  the  environment  which  appears  lio  nxm  o +Vitq  is  the 

" s;ss:i 

case,  and  if  there  is  a l^ge  subarea  of  the  environment 

vironmental  obstacles  or  to  the^>atoe^of^he  envi- 

of  knowledge  on  the  part  Oi.  individual  ^ -Pinallv 

HH-ep"s  r ■ 

jlscrim^a^  the^^  -t 

en^r^X  bu? %!so  that’ changes  inside  the  individual  or  in  the 
environment  can  take  place. 

The  review  of  the  research  atten®ted  to  demonstrate  that 
whate^r  subarea  or  area  of  the 

iTlL  fi^cases  where  findi^s  could  be  com- 
pared across  studies,  the  results  tended  to  coincide. 

wn  .inubt  there  is  a great  need  for  replications,  and  for 
standardization  of  research  designs 

devices  to  facilitate  comparisons.  Much  more  research  snouia 
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done  at  the  level  of  Majors,  and  arbitrary  grouping  shi^d  be 
avoided.  There  may  be  some  argument  for  sa^ng  that  History,  Law, 
Political  Science  and  Sociology  are  all  Social  Sciences,  but  the 
individuals  who  take  Sociology  are  generally  clear  that  they  ^e 
in  a field  quite  distinct  from  Law  or  History.  Thus,  Tidien  Majors 
are  studied,  there  is  no  justification  for  coraparing,  for  instance. 
Anthropology  on  the  one  hand,  with  History  and  Sociology  on  the 
other.  Any  other  grouping  (e.g.  History  and  Anthropology  versus 
Sociology)  would  have  been  just  as  logical. 


In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  available  evidence  provides 
indirect  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  individuals  with  a given 
pattern  of  needs  and  aspirations  will  seek  conq?atible  environments. 
The  second  part  of  the  general  hypothesis  (t].at  concerning  incom- 
patible choices)  awaits  further  research. 
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the  3T0MIFICAMCE  OF  A "'lORK  ORiaiTATIOl!"  TOUARD  L3ARNIMG 


Introduction 

This  -oaher  vdll  attempt  to  show  how  a work  orientation, 
its  own  peculiar  values  and  goals,  can  be  seen  to  permeate  a particular 
student  ralture.  The  indicators  and  the  consequences  of  such  an 
orientation  will  be  presented. 

In  this  context,  a work  orientation  is  taken  to  mean  a system 
of  values  which  can  be' seen  in  the  type  of  belief  system  described  y 
Weber  in  'The  Protestant  Sthic'.  This  orientation  also  contains 
many  of  the  problems  to  which  Marx  and  Ve.blen  allude  in  their  negative 
evaluation  of  the  work  situation  where  man  is  abstracted  from  his 
own  labor. 

The  work  situation  occurs  within  the  problematic  and  distressiing 
exigencies  of  modern  life.'  Nonetheless,  the  value  of  such  an 
orientation  in  a comolex  and  efficiency-oriented  society  is  such  that 
a^understanding  of  and  a belief  in  all  or  part  of  the  value  system 
of  thrift,  planning,  organization,  industry  and  so  on  pervades  bo 
work  and  play  in  modern  society. ^ 3uch  an  orientation  is  also 
evident  in  predispositions  within  university  training  programs  o 
rationalize  and  identify  their  scholarly  ourposes  with  efficiency 
or  work  purposes.  The  usefulness  of  higher  education  to  progress  in 
the  modem  world  is  a major  tenet  through  which  the  ideology  o 
higher  education  is  re-inforced  and  expanded.-^ 


1See  Georg  Simmel,  "The  Metropolis  and  Mental  Life,"  from 
The  Socioloffv  of  Geore  Simmel,  translated  and  edited  by  KurtH.  Jolff 
Blencoe:  The  Free  Press)'. ’Tl950) . p.  >*]0.  See  also 

with  Nathan  Glazer  and  Ruel  Denney,  The  Lonely  Crowd,  (Garden  City. 

Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.),  (1950) » P*  Td5. 


^Martha  './olfenstein,  "The  Emergence  of  Fun  Morality,"  in 
Mass  Leisum,  ed.  Eric  Larrabie  and  Rolf  Heyersohn,  (Glencoe; 
The  Free  Press),  (1959).  P*  93. 


3»The  university  has  become  a prime  instrument  of  national 
purpose.  . . . This  is  the  essence  of  the  transformation  now 
engulfing  our  universities.  Basic  to  this  transformation  is  the 
growth  of  the  "knowledge  industry,"  which  is  coming  to  permeate 
iovemnent  and  business.  . .Vihat  the  railroads  did  for  the  second 
Llf  of  this  century,  the  knowledge  industry  may  do  for  the  second 
half  of  this  century,  that  is,  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
national  growth.  And  tlie  University  is  at  the  center  of  the  knowledge 
nrocess."  Clark  Kerr,  (President  of  the  University  of  C^ifornia), 

Th«  uaea  of  the  University,  (jiotea  by  Irving  Howe  in  "Universities 
and  Intellectuals,"  Dissent  Magazine,  (.;mter,  19 W , o.  V. 
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Consideration  of  this  element  in  education  leads  to 
speculation  about  the  advantages  and  disadv^tages  of  a work 
orientation  perspective  in  higher  learning.'  Risiness  interests 
may  be  attracted  to  support  higher  education  opportunities  and 
legislatures  may  commit  themselves  to  the  funding  and  sponsoring 
of  more  education.  On  the  other  hand,  university  goals  and 
humanitarian  perspectives  which  flourish  in  a less  practical  ano 
market-oriented  schema  may  be  discouraged  or  de-emphasized  when 
academic  institutions  are,  in  some  ways,  pressed  or  encouraged 
to  meet  business  institution  criteria  of  success  and  failure. 

Such  questions  have  been,  and  are  currently,  discussed  in 
the  popular,  educational,  and  sociological  literature.  In  most 
of  these  discussions,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  various  competing  institutions  and  values  for  the 
attention  and  commitment  of  students  in  the  educational  nrocess. 
But  relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  activity  of 
students  themselves  in  directing  the  focus  or  value  orientation 
of  the  academic  institutions.^ 

In  the  following  presentation,  an  attemnt  is  made  to 
indicate  how  students  who  are  work-oriented  face  up  to  — and 
resist  — a college  atmosphere  which  de-emphasizes  the  value  of  a 
woi’k-orientation  in  an  academic  setting  and  which  focusses  instead 
upon  a growth-orientation:  that  is,  on  humanistic  and  scholarly 
values  most  traditionally  associated  ■vri.th  aristocratic  patterns 
and  values  in  education. 

The  Problem 


This  study  attempts  to  describe  and  explain  some  of  the 
resistances  to  a small,  elite  college  atmosphere  from  working- 
class,  commuting  college  students  to  vihom  this  type  of  education 
was  offered.  Havrbhom  College  began  as  an  experimental  college 
within  City  University,  Students  from  the  subbounding  .Detroit 
area  could  choose  to  go  to  this  school  or  to  the  other  colleges 
within  the  State  University  complex. 


■%ee  David  Reisman,  Constraint  and  Variety  in  American 
Education,  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press) , (1956) . 

^Although  some  studies  have  been  suggestive  of  this  point, 
they  are  few  in  number.  See  for  example  Mevitt  Sanford's  study 
of  Vassar  Students  where  he  suggests  that  the  student  culture  sets 
the  tone  and  standard  of  academic  learning  irrespective  of  faculty 
goals.  Sanford,  Nevitt.  The  American  College.  Mew  York:  John  V/iley 

& Sons,  Inc.,  1962. 
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Although  Hawthorn  was  explicitly  designed  to  offer  the 
type  of  higher  education  promoting  opportunities  for  personal 
grovrbh  and  enrichment  offered  to  the  "more  fortunate"  student 
in  small  colleges,  students  were  often  reluctant  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  The  percentage  of  Havjthom  withdrawals 
from  the  class  entering  in  1959  who  transferred  to  other  colleges 
and  universities  is  almost  three  times  as  high  as  the  average 
liberal  arts  college.^  And  the  school  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
attract  the  full  enrollment  it  had  anticioated. 2 

The  immediate  aim  in  this  study  is  to  uncover  and  des- 
cribe what  motivated  students  to  T-iithdraw  from  Hawthorn.  In 
so  doing,  it  is  honed  to  further  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  work/leaming  orientation  as  students 
experienced  it. 

The  Area  Studied;  Description  of  the  Group 

The  students  concerned  ^/lith  here  are  those  in  the  first 
class  entering  Hawthorn  in  the  Fall  of  1959.  By  "the  Fall  of 
1963,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  original  class  had  withdravm 
from  the  college.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
withdrawals,  forty-eight  of  whom  were  engineering  students.  The 
population  for  this  study  was  selected  from  these  students*  VJith- 
drawals,  qualifying  for  this  population,  were  those  who  had 
left  Havrthom  and  had  not  returned  as  of  the  Fall  of  I963  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  official  departure,  had  a grade  point 
average  of  1.9  (C)  or  above.  This  group  was  selected  in  order 
to  deal  vath  students  who  left  for  reasons  other  than  inability 
to  perfonn  on  a college  level.  Forty-three  of  the  ninety- five 
students  viho  made  up  this  population  were  interviewed. 

A high  percentage  of  vrithdrawals,  77  per  cent,  trans- 
ferred into  the  larger  university.  City,  of  which  Hax^thom  is 
a part.  Primarily  this  number  turned  to  the  Liberal  Arts  College. 


^ According  to  a study  conducted  by  Robert  Iffert  in  19^2,  in 
a sample  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  23  per  cent  of  all  withdrawals  were  transfers  to 
other  colleges.  From  official  school  transcripts  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  all  withdrawals 
from  Hawthorn  were  transfers;  or  to  say  it  another  way,  while 
77  per  cent  of  all  withdrawals  from  other  colleges  were  drop 
outs,  only  40  per  cent  of  Hawthorn's  withdrawals  fit  this 
category. 

^As  of  the  Fall  of  19^3 . there  were  751  out  of  an  ex- 
pected 1200  students  enrolled  in  Hawthorn. 

w 
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This  choice  seems  to  indicate  that  the  vdthdrawals‘  reasons  for 
leaving  Hawthorn  lie  in  the  differences  between  City's  Liberal 
Arts  College  and  Havrthorn.  (See  Table  1) 

TABLE  1 


WHERE  WITHIEAWERS  V®]T  AS  OF 


3FRIHG 


1963* 


Transferred  to  another  college  at  city 
Transferred  to  LA 

Transferred  to  professional  school 

Transferred  to  a different  university 

Dropped  Cut 
Directly 

After  trying  another  college 
Destination  Unknown 


inTERVlE/nilD  TOTAL 


29 

■ 46 

(15) 

(23) 

(I't) 

(22) 

7 

8 

7 

30 

( 5) 

( 5) 

( 2) 

(25) 

0 

11 

43 
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♦Seven  came  back  to  Hawthorn  and  tried  again.  Only  one  was 
interviewed.  Twenty-one  of  the  fifty-four  who  successfully 
transferred  to  another  college  tried  two  colleges  before 
settling  down.  Of  these,  eleven  were  interviewed. 


In  both  the  interviewed  sample  and  the  population,  the 
heaviest  withdrawals  occurred  during  the  first  year.  (See 
Table  2 from  original  text,  p.  19) 

TABLE  .? 

SEMESPER  LAST  ATTENDED  CLASSES  AT  HAWTHORN 
Semester  Last  Attended  Sample  Population 


First 

13  (30f») 

28  ( 297=) 

Second 

Subtotal 

11  (26^) 
24  (W 

Third 

4 (9f») 

6 (67) 

Fourth 

6 (14^0 

13  (l'*^) 

Fifth 

6 (14f») 

8 (87) 

Sixth 

3 (7f^) 

10  (ii7) 

Seventh 

0 (oi) 

1 (if») 

Eighth 

Subtotal 

0 (0^) 
wvm 

1 (i7) 

39  (417) 

Total 

43  (100^) 

95  (997) 
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Cumulative  honor  point  averages  last  achieved  in  Ha^ithora  were 
disoersed-  most  of  the  sample  and  population  achieving  the 
^v^agrs  at  ?he  lower  end  of  the  range.  (See  Table  3 from  original 

text,  p.  20)  ^ 

CUI^ULATIVE  HOMOR  FOIMT  AVERAGE 
AT  TIMS  OF  OFFICIALLY  LEAVING  HA'/THORi'l  


Population 

Sample 


Population 

Sample 


Population 

Sample 


1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2  2.3 

2.4 

8 

14 

4 

7 & 

7 

4 

6 

3 

3 3 

1 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9  3.0 

3.1 

5 

3 

4 

3 8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 4 

0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.^ 

3.5  3.6 

3.7 

1 

3 

2 

5 1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 1 

2 

6 ^ (57(S) 

k 2it  (561>) 


2?  (28-/») 
10  ( 23d) 


l'+  (I5d) 

9 (21d) 


95  (100f=) 
h3  (100^) 


Population  Tota.l 
Sample  Total 

The  five  dropouts  in  the  sample  were  the  most  positive^ 
in  their  feelings  toward  Havrthom.  Two  said 
to  return  as  soon  as  they  could;  one  said  she  w^ld  li''® 
hit  financially  it  would  be  impossibl.s;  one  said  that  she  liked 

^wthom  and  regretted  leaving,  but  wuld 
school  again.  And  one  indicated  that  she  had  mixed  leeiings 
2ut  H^om,  but  vrauld  not  want  to  return.  Karriage  caused 
four  students  to  drop  out;  the  other  dropped  out  to  work. 

The  Area  Studied:  The 

A questionnaire  was  constructed  to  cover  the  following 
tonics:  experiences  of  students  in  conducting  their  social 

science  research  projects;  and  the  quant ity  and  nature  ^e 
respondent's  exposure  to  various  elements  of 
Centers,  student  groups,  advisors,  fa'Culty—  and  of  the  college 
to  which  he  transferred. 


1 


The  most  concise  way  of  indicating  the  extent  of  the 
)ositive  feelings  of  the  dropouts  of  the  sample  is  to 
io  the  rating  given  resnondents  for  the  number  of  areas  ^ which 
they  had  negative  feelings  toward  Hawlihom.  The  range  of  pos- 
sibilities was  between  zero  and  five.  Tlie  areas  were  fee  ^g 
ab^t  independence,  course  work,  disaissions.  ^ 

practical  considerations.  A positive  or  unascertained  reply 
was  considered  a zero.  E.ach  negative  statement  was  Siven  a 
score  of  one*  The  mean  score  for  the  sample  x-ias  3;  Tor  the 

dropouts  the  mean  xTas  0.6. 
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Another  group  of  questions  dealt  with  the  respondent ' s home . 
social.  Lganizational.  and  work  backgrounds.  These  attempted  to 
determine  the  extent  and  kinds  of  influences  comxng  from  these 
sources  on  the  respondent's  feelings  toward  Ha^horn  m his 
decision  to  viithdraw.  The  final  group 

respondent's  general  attitudes  ^°«srd  '!ollege.  their  study  habi  . 
and  their  definitions  of  their  life  style  and  life  goals. 

The  -.Jork-Orientations  of  Jithdranals  Haxnthorn 

GRADING  AS  IMC3NTIVE 

Many  withdrawals  from  Havrthorn  had  values  toward  e^cation 
very  much  lil<e  those  held  toward  work  by 

t.iith  the  Protestant  ethic.  The  more  one  works,  the  ">ore  one 
produces;  therefore  if  one  does  not  work  hard,  one  camot  be 
producing  much,  and  hence  one  is  not  learning.  Therefore,  o 
be  "paid"  a sum  (to  be  given  a gpde)  which  is  supposed_y  p^i 
only^for  working  hard  (an  A or  B)  when  one  has  not  , 

at  all.  is  very  disrupting.  The  boss  / instructor  or 
school  must  be  at  fault,  incompetent  , or  dishonest.  In  illust^tio  , 
here  are  comments  of  Wo  students  who  were  annoyed  lath  Hawthorn 
because  of  the  grades  they  received. 

Interviewer:  '/hat  were  the  advantages  of  going  to  Hawthorn 

Haxrthom  for  you? 

(Education  major):  Yeh.  one  and  this  is  personal 

to  me— ah,  this  sorta  brought  the  idea  home  that  you 
don't  get  something  for  nothing.  And  the  idea  that 
vou  don't  gain  knowledge.  and_you^don' t get  yourseK 
.VI tr  not  doing  anything  regardless  of  what_^ 

'erade  is.  1 I came  ^t  (of  Havrbhorn)  viith  two  A's  and 
I did  absolutely  nothing;  really,  it's  fantastic.  . . . 

And  vet  I did  see  some  kids  who  came  out  viith  C's, 

D's,  and  E's,  and  I felt  kind  of  sorry  for  them 
because  I felt  that  they  were  trying  to  make  it  more 
difficult  than  it  really  was. 

,>15  (History  major):  Another  reason,  and  this  is 

rather  critical  of  Hax-rthom,  I had  the  feeling— I 
got  fairly  decent  grades  in  Kavithorn— a couple  of  ^ 

B's  and  an  A.  . . . I had  the  feeling  while  I was  in 
Havrthorn  that  because  we  were  the  first  class,  the 
instructors  were  bending  over  backwards  with  grades; 
and  I received  a couple  of  B's  that  I don't  really 
thinkc I deserved.  And  I turned  in  some  papers  that 
I didn't  think  met  the  standards  of  B viork  and  I did 


Vctalics  supplied  by  the  author  here  and  throughout 
quotations. 
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receive  B.‘  ’ And  ‘I  had  the  feeling  that  if  I went  into 
Liberal  Arts,  these  instinictors  would  be  much  more 
critical  of  my  work  than  the  Havrthom  instructors  . . . 
and  I thiiik  it  was  because  we  were  the  first  ^ 
group,  and  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  did 
a good  showing. 


as 


Uith  a work  orientation  toward  school,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  situations  these  students  found  themselves 
in  might  be  quite  troublesome.  An  obvious  alternative  to 
leaving  Hawthorn  was  for  them  to  say  to  themselves,  "Since 
I feel  badly  because  I didn't  work  hard  enough  or  produce 
satisfactorily  this  semester,  I will  have  to  do  better  in 
the  next."  This  line  of  thinking  is  not  effective  because, 

VTill  be  shown  in  the  section  on  independence,  these  respondents 
feel  that  they  cannot  do  better  unless  the  grading  is  "stricter. 

The  second  respondent  quoted  says  that  he  is  sviitching  to 
Liberal  Arts  because  there  he  will  be  "paid"  fairly.  He  won't 
"aoof-off"  as  much;  he  vTill  work  harder,  because  he  knows  that 

if  he  doesn't,  he  vrill  get  punished.  Thus,  the  grades  act, 
as  he  sees  it,  as  the  whips  of  the  authority  figure  which ^ will 
guarantee  him  that  he  will  be  forced  to  "learn  something." 

The  respondents  need  incentive  to  make  them  work  hard.  In 
many  other  areas  besides  grading,  T.jithdrawals  expressed  feelings 
of  non-commitment  to  their  om  educational  growth.  These  areas  are 
explored  in  the  follovjing  sections. 


PRAGMATIC  C0M3IDERATI0NS 

Probably  the  most  overt  expression  of  a work  orientation 
toward  learning  can  be  seen  in  the  pragmatic  considerations 
which  played  an  important  role  in  motivating  students  to 
leave  Hawthorn. 

Just  as  the  worker  may  judge  the  worth  of  a job  by 
the  amount  of  pay  involved,  so  too,  many  respondents  seem 
to  give  great  credence  to  the  idea  that  learning  is  a means 
to  some  end,  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  Since  the  as- 
sumption is  made  that  learning  is  important  only  as  it  eventual- 
ly orovides  for  monetary  success,  it  is  logical  to  si>Jitch  out 
of  Hawthorn  if  this  aim  is  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
insured  elsewhere. 

Nineteen  respondents  (or  44  per  cent  of  the  sample)  pointed 
to  pragmatic  considerations  as  being  totally  or  partially 
responsible  for  their  leaving.  (See  Table  from  original  text, 

p.  37) 


PRAGMATIC  COMSIDERATIOMS 


Reason  for  viithdraviing 


Number 


Pragmatic  considerations 

Havrthom  interfered  viith  major/ english 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  would 
not  be  useful 

Hawthorn  credits  not  transferable 
Havrthom  no  longer  justified  avoiding 
taking  courses  required  in  other 
colleges 

Subtotal 

No  pragmatic  considerations _ 

Total 

VJhat  were  some  of  the  pragmatic  considerations  affecting  students 
in  this  group?  Two  respondents  felt  that  Hawthorn  provided 
inadequate  training  in  English;  and  Hawthorn  classes  took  away 
from  time  spent  and  course  credit  earned  more  beneficially  in 
English  courses.  Six  respondents  indicated  that  Hawthorn 
courses  interfered  with  their  majors.  For  example: 

It  10  (Mathematics  major):  'Jhen  I was  in  Hawthorn,  I 

think  I was  ab>  to  only  take  four  hours  of  my  own 
in  those  three  years.  This  could  have  been  my  own 
fault.  Maybe  I could  have  taken  more,  tut  there  were 
other  pre-requisites  I needed,  such  as  English  and 
Physical  Education,  and  so  forth.  And  I had  to  take 
those  'with  my  Hai'Tthom  courses  and  my  major  in  history. 

It  was  only  after  I got  out  of  Hawthorn  that  I really 
got  into  my  field,  vrnat  was  it— you  had  to  take  22  hours 
the  first  semester,  right?  . . . I’ll  show  you  an  example. 
So  you  take  12  hours  of  Hawthorn,  that  leaves  you  four 
hours  of  going  into  your  major.  Mell,  if  you  have  to  take 
English  or  you  have  to  take  some  other  class- -in  fact-- 
I think  that  first  semester  was  physical  education.  I 
needed  physical  education  so  there  was  no  histoiy  at  all 
that  first  semester.  The  second  semester  it  was  the  same 
thing— you  needed  12  hours.  And  maybe  I did  get  my  basic 
history  course,  okay,  that  is  just  one,  and  even  in  the 
second  semester  or  in  the  third  semester,  I had  to  t^e 
one  history  course — at  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  I only 
had  eight  hours  of  history  and  I wanted  more. 


^These  prerequisites  were  not  Hawthorn' s tut  those  of  the 
School  of  Education. 


8 

7 

2 

2 

19 

24  ( 56^0) 

43  (lOOfo) 
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One  informant  in  this  group  found  herself  in  a conflict 
I because  her  values  were  both  growth  and  work  oriented.  She 

would  spend  a great  deal  more  time  on  her  Hawthorn  social  science 
course  work  than  was  required  because  she  felt  a definite  personal 
commitment  and  interest  in  the  course  material  and  in  the  faculty. 
However,  the  time  and  energy  she  was  expending  in  this  way  was 
at  the  expense  of  her  major  courses  in  mathematics  and  ultimately 
at  the  expense  of  her  future  career  in  computer  programming, 
’•There's  a time  and  a place  for  everything"  the  saying  goes,  and 
for  this  respondent,  school  was  not  the  place  for  getting  involved 
in  ideas  or  in  personal  intellectual  exploration;  it  was  a place 
where  one  works  at  getting  a degree,  19)*-  definitely  a 

job  oriented  person,"  she  explained,  " which  would  require  me  to 
know  something  in  my  major  area  and  I would  definitely  ignore  it 
in  Hawthorn." 

Seven  respondents  felt  that  a Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree 
would  be  a hindrance  to  their  future  career  plans  either  in  terms 
of  getting  a job  upon  graduation  or  continuing  their  education  in 
graduate  school.  For  example: 

,r  32  (Nursing  major)^:  I'm  married  now.  Bit  at 

the  time,  I didn't  know  what  I'd  be  doing,  and 
I'd  have  to  support  myself  some  day;  and  if  I 
had  gone  four  years  in  Hawthorn,  I would  have 
ended  up  with  a degree  in  philosophy— is  it?  And 
which  I could  not  do  much  with  unless  I went  for 
) further  graduate  work;  and  most  of  the  kids  I 

know,  that's  exactly  vrtiat  they're  doing.  V/ell, 
four  years  of  college  is  oretty  long,  and  it's 
expensive,  you  know.  And  if  you've  got  to  support 
yourself  on  four  years  of  college,  you're  not  going 
to  do  that  in  Hawthorn  too  well,  I don't  think.  And 
this  is  kind  of— I don't  know— if  I were  a real 
wealthy  kind  of  girl  or  boy,  and  I didn't  have  to 
worry  about  money,  and  I was  seeking  intellectual 
thought,  then  Hawthorn  is  a fine  idea.  But  for  me 
personally,  it  viouldn't  have  done  too  well.  . . . 

rt'  8 (Business  Administration  major) : I just  wanted 

the  degree  for  the  money;  and  I couldn't  see  where 
Hawthorn  would  afford  me  a bargaining  position.  . . • 

A Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  not  exactly 
common,  and  the  opportunity  for  using  such  a degree 
is  quite  limited--!  should  think— in  the  outside  world.  . . . 
As  far  as  the  selling  feature.  Hawthorn  doesn't  offer 
anything.  In  fact,  some  people  when  you  mention  the 
name-you'd  be  very  fortunate  if  you  spoke  to  a hundred 


%ent  into  Nursing  after  leaving  Hawthorn. 
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people  outside  the  university  who  ever  heard  of 
Hawthorn. 

Two  others,  who  had  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  said  that  they  thought  Havrthom  course ' credit 
would  not  be  transferable.  Rather  than  continuing  in  Hax-jthom 
accumulating  credits  which  they  felt  would  be  worthless  to 
them,  they  transferred  to  Liberal  Arts  for  the  duration  of 
their  stay  at  City. 

;r  17  (Pre-Law) ; I dropped  out  of  Havithom  because 
I intended  to  go  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
I wanted  to  make  sure  that  I could  take  courses 
which  vjould  not  only  be  accepted  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  which  would  be  pre-requisite  in 
the  courses  I wanted  to  continue  in  as  a junior 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I was  given  infor- 
mation by  a counselor  at  University  of  Michigan,  off 
the  cuff,  as  to  what  courses  would  be  the  right 
pre-reqs  and  those  were  all  Liberal  Arts  courses.  ... 
And  secondly,  I was  worried  at  the  time  I dropped  out  of 
Hawthorn  because  nobody,  including  the  professors 
I spoke  to,  knew  what  kind  of  degree  we  were  going 
to  get — whether  it  was  going  to  be  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  or  a Bachelor  of  Arts.  . . .And  I didn’t 
like  the  idea  of  spending  all  that  time  in  school  and 
later  find  out  I vias  getting  a degree  that  most 
people  would  chuckle  at,  you  know. 

Finally,  tvra  respondents  found  themselves  double- 
crossed  by  their  own  work  values  toward  learning.  These  two 
entered  Haifthom  in  the  Fall  of  1959,  not  because  of  some 
positive  interest  or  curiosity,  but  because  Hawthorn  could 
allow  them  to  avoid  taking  certain  courses  which  would  be 
requirements  in  other  colleges. 

!}>  13  (Mathematics  major) : When  I first  entered 

(Hawthorn)  I thought,  ’’Well,  this  is  a way  to  get 
out  of  a language,"  but  then  I looked  ahead  and 
saw  that  it  wouldn’t  do  me  any  good,  that  I’d  have 
to  take  one  sooner  or  later  since  I wanted  to  go 
on  for  a Ph.D. ; and  so  (I  transferred  out). 

Intervievrer*.  VJhy  did  you  drop  out  of  Hawthorn? 

'f  30  (Electrical  Engineering):  It  all  started  when 

I got  into  Havrthom  in  the  first  place.  It  was 
that  I kind  of  dreaded  taking  the  English  courses. 

And  you  took  Havrthorn  and  of  course,  you  didn't  have 
to  take  English  and  some  other  courses;  so  I decided 
I might  as  well  try  Hawthorn  and  see  how  it  would  go. 

And  after  I got  into  it  and  I took  it  for  a year.  . . . 


I found  that  I really  wasn’t  that  interested  in  it; 
r > and  I found  out  I had  to  stay  the  four  years  in^ 

L ^ order  to  be  exempt  from  the  ^ilnglish  and  everything 

else.  So,  I figured,  I might  as  well  just  drop 

Havrthorn  and  go  ahead  and  take  the  required  courses. 

Although  practical  and  pragmatic  values  are  elements  of 
going  to  school  and  must  be  taken  into  account,  it  seems 
that  many  respondents  may  o"ver-value  this  aspect  while 
underrating  other  values,  as  self-development  or  grovrbh,  in 
an  education.  Learning  continues  to  look  very  much  like 
a business  venture. 

COURSE  CONTENT 

Students’  feelings  about  the  course  content— assignments 
and  readings-in  the  Natural  Science  and^  Social  Science 
sequences  show  more  about  the  work/leaming  process. 

Fourteen  respondents  (33  P©^  cent  of  the  sample)  ex- 
pressed negative  feelings  about  both  Natural  Science  and 
Social  Science.  Five  respondents  (12  per  cent  of  the 
were  negative  about  Social  Science  and  positive  about  Natural 
Science  course  work.  Nine  respondents  (21  per  cent  of  the 
sample)  had  negative  feelings  about  Natural  Science  and  positive 
about  Social  Science  cairse  work.  Fourteen  respondents 
(33  per  cent  of  the  sample)  were  positive  about  both  sequences. 

( ) (One" respondent  was  categorized  as  unknown  in  this  area.)  (See 

Table  from  original  text,  p.  ^3,  and  added  footnote.) 

Respondents  who  expressed  negative  feelinp  toward  course 
content  in  Science  of  Society  (their  Social  Science  course) 
were  also  the  most  satisfied  about  leaving  Hawthorn.  And 
respondents  with  positive  feelings  about  course  content  in 
Social  Science  tended  to  be  regretful  about  lea’/ing. 

Respondents’  complaints  or  difficulties,  regardless  of 
the  course  or  courses  that  were  involved,  ■ were  founded  on 
the  same  assumptions:  learning  should  be  work  and  leam^ 

materials  should  be  like  work  materials.  The  worker/ student 
does  not  view  course  work  in  personal  and  emotional  terms. 

He  sees  it  more  as  something  he  must  mechanically  manipula  e 
in  order  to  "produce"  satisfactorily. 


^One  respondent’s  feelings  are  unknown. 

^Except  for  a few  cases  where  a respondent’s  dislike 
for  Natural  Science  was  based  on  lack  of  aptitude  in  mathematics. 
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TABLE  5 


Feelings  About  Course  Materials  In: 


Science  of  Society 

Natural  Science 

Number  of 
Students 

negative 

and 

negative 

14 

negative 

and 

positive 

3 

positive 

and 

negative 

9 

positive 

and 

positive 

14 

unknown 

Total 

1 

43 

Three  w'ays  Feelings 

About 

Courses  Here  Divided* 

Feelings  about  Natural  Science; 
Positive  Negative 

19  23  ( 53fi) 


Feelings  about  Social  Science; 
Positive  Negative 

23  (sr»)  inwT 

Feelings  about  courses  in  general: 

Positive  Negative 
(Any  positive  (Only  negative 
feelings  about  feelings  about 
■ either  course  both  courses) 

28  (64f.)  14  (33fO 


*The  actual  cross  tabulations  were  as  follows; 
Attitude  Toward  Leaving  Havrbhorn 


Evaluations  Satisfied 

of  j 'Jith 

Social  i Lea^/ing 

Science 

rimir.«?P  POS.  ; -]n 

Dissatisfied 

:iith 

Leaving 

Q 

•Jork 

Neg. 

1 

18 

2_. 

i 

tt 
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Hawthorn  course  material  and  assignments  were  oriented 
toward  self  development.  Respondents  could  not  make  sense  out 
of  this  orientation.  The  knowledge  they  were  being  exposed 
to  seemed  to  have  no  practical  purpose. 

Interviewer:  './hat  did  you  think  about  the  research 

project  in  Science  of  Society  132? 

,'r  21  (Engineering) : i\bout  doing  the  research 

project?  Well,  I think  some  research  projects 
would  be  a good  idea,  but  the  one  I had,  I don’t 
think  I benefited  from  it  that  much.  It  really 
didn't  mean  that  much  at  all. 


Interviewer:  Why  was  that? 

"21  -.iell,  it  was  of  no  use  to  me.  It  just  took 
up  time.  I went  around  and  interviewed  old  folks 
in  various  areas.  And  as  far  as  educational  purposes- 
it  added  very  little  to  it  because  you  listen  to 
their  problems  and--I  mean,  naturally  you  feel  you 
gain  a little  bit.  You  get  an  understanding  of  the 
oroblems  of  old  folks  and  the  medical  care  for 
them,  but  as  a whole,  I don't  think  it  was  very 
worthwhile,  that  particular  project,  at  least. 


23  (Pre-Pharmacy  major) : The  way  I felt  then 

t,jas— to  use  a plain  term— snowed  under  to  a^  cer- 
tain extent.  . . . The  one  course  I was  taking, 

I couldn't  see— because  it  was  so  petty.  . . . 

At  the  time  we  were  studying  the  theory  of  numbers 
and  all  that.  . . . And  at  the  time  I thought  it 
would  be  just— I couldn't  understand  why  we  were 
studying  something  like  this  in  college.  I could 
see  going  on  to  higher  mathematics,  tut  I couldn' 
see  knowing  vihy  two  and  tx-io  is  four. 


From  a work/leaming  orientation  not  only  sho-ald  learning 
material  be  usable,  but  it  should  be  simple,  accessible  and 
arranged  in  such  a way  that  studying  becomes  more  a matter 
of  absorption  than  of  thinking.  Encyclopedic  texts  vAiich 
summarize  and  categorize  knowledge  into  neat , easily  memorize 
bundles  of  facts  and  figures  are  quite  adaptable  to  a 
approach.  Hawthorn's  texts  were  organized  so  that  the  student 
; could  become  involved  in  gaining  insights  aiid  developing 
intellectual  tools.  As  he  read  through  the  various  excerpts 
and  articles,  he  could  note  relationships,  contradictions, 
s^milSties,  compare  disciplines  and  so  on.  Thinking  thr^gh 
the  material  in  this  personal  and  reflective  way  is  ° ^ 

to  the  material  aoquisition-of-knowledp  verson 
to  which  worker/ students  adhered;  to  them,  it  seemed  that  they 

weren ' t " le  aming  anything . " 
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IntBryiswer*.  ^id  Hai-rthom  mest.  t-h©  exp6Ct.at.ions 
that  you  had  about  it? 

X 9 (German  major):  I don't  feel  I did  get  any- 

thing out  of  it.  It  wasn't  all  my  fault.  . . . 

It  was  disorganization  and  maybe  just  the  courses 
themselves.  Like  I enjoyed  their  Social  Science 
course;  I don't  think  I learned  anything.  In  the 
same  book--I  believe  it  X'las  how  to  take  care  of 
children  and  how  to  shoot  an  elephant  (laughingly), 
all  in  the  same  book,  you  know.  And  I really 
enjoyed  the  course,  but  I can't  really  say  I 
learned  anything.  It  struck  me  as  really  being 
ridiculous,  to  be  perfectly  honest.  I got  a B 
in  the  course--!  don't  even  recall  how  to  shoot 
an  elephant. 

Interviewer*,  ’.ihat  did  you  think  about  the  way 
the  sequences  were  organized  and  presented? 

•?9:  To  tell  you  the  truth  to  this  day  I don’t 

know  how  they  organized  that  first  Science  of 
Society  course,  how  they  started  ^-lith  the  brain 
washing  of  Korean  prisoners  and  child  care,  the 
shooting  of  elephants- -and  I still  don't  know 
what  th,3  coject  was^  It  seemed  to  be  a little  bit 
of  everk^thlng  and  Ljiat's  what  I mean  about  not 
being  dtreoted;  I finished  that  course  not  knowing 
where  I-was  going.  I ha<J.  learned  a little  bit  about 
various  thingp,  but  what  good  had  it  done  me?  . . . 

If  you’d  have  an  objective  throughout  all  that  you're 
doing  and  then  wind  up  your  objective  and  see  where 
you've  reached  or  you  haven’t  reached  it  • 

37  (Elementary  education) Even  though  I would 
like  the  Social  Science  better  ...  the  material 
in  the  syllabus,  many  of  the  articles  were  just 
dull.  I didn't  enjoy  reading  them.  And  I think 
I didn't  because  you  jumped  from  place  to  place. 

You  just  got  a smattering  of  this  and  a smattering 
of  that.  But  Natural  Science  was  more  logical;  you 
had  a whole  section  about  one  subject, 

'Jorker/ students  don't  x^ant  any  if  s-and' s-or-bit' s 
in  their  learning  material.  Uncertainties  make  their  task 
that  much  more  difficult.  Students  feel  they  are  hindered 
in  their  chances  of  doing  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and 
so  the  size  of  their  paychecks/grades  is  endangered. 

The  folloviing  respondents  ask  in  essence,  how  can  ^u dents 
acquire  a store  of  concrete  knowledge  to  utilize  on  their 
tests,  papers,  and  in  their  professions,  if  Hawthorn  offered 
mainly  growth-oriented  material? 
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Interviewer:  How  did  being  on  your  ovm  affect  you? 

} 36  (Education  major):  iJell,  I did  the  work; 

I was  able  to.  I think  at  the  time  I left  I had 
a feeling  that  I wanted  a little  more  direct  purpose 
in  a course.  And  I think  at  the  time,  thinking 
back,  that  Hawthorn  did  in  a way  seem  to  generalize. 

I felt  I wanted  a more  direct  approach  to  my  education. 

Interviewer:  Ilore  direct? 

/ 36:  Yah,  more  cut  and  dry  in  taking  these  courses. 

'}  38  (Mass  communications  major) : ‘.Jhen  I was  in 

Havrthom  I got  the  feeling  I just  V7?3n’t  learning 
anything.  There  was  nothing  I could  put  my  finger 
on  and  say  this  is  what  I really  learned.  I can  see 
the  purpose  of  most  of  the  courses  but  I like  to 
deal  with  hard  and  fast  facts  and  I just  wasn't 
getting  anywhere.  . . . After  the  first  quarter  I 
seemed  to  lose  interest  in  classes;  they  just  didn't 
seem  too  terribly  interesting  to  me.  So  after  a 
while  I just  didn't  go. 

The  following  respondent  gives  another  nuance  of  meaning  to 
the  work/leaming  process;  the  student  pays  his  money  and  is 
taught  information  very  much  like  a consumer  purchases  goods. 

Interviewer:  vJhat  were  the  disadvantages  of  going 

to  Ha\rthom  for  you? 

ir  JQ:  I ;^ould  say  that  it  was  a sense  of  academic 

lack  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  that  I just  felt 
I wasn't  learning  anything;  and  I was  putting  down 
good  money  and  investing  good  time;  and  well,  I, 
hopefully,  expected  an  education  and  Hawthorn 
didn't  live  up  to  x-ihat  my  idea  of  what  an  education 
was,  I could  see  the  point  in  broadening  the  individual, 
buT  as  I said  before.  I'm  a person  that  likes  to 
deal  in  facts  and  concrete  things;  I wasn't  getting 
much  out  of  it. 

In  the  comments  of  the  fcllox-iing  respondent,  we  see  the 
connedtion  between  course  material  and  independence  which  helps 
to  make  clear  the  strong  relationship  between  the  two.  The 
lack  of  explicit  definitions  and  procedures  for  course  work 
can  be  frustrating  to  a work-oriented  student.  The  idea 
here  is:  how  can  you  learn  anything  if  you  aren't  told  how 

and  what  you're  supposed  to  be  learning?  Also,  one  does  not 
work  by  "experiencing"  something,  but  by  directly,  physically 
performing  the  assigned  task.  The  worker,  after  all,  is  not 
interested  in  changing  himself,  he  is  interested  in  doing  what 
he's  supposed  to,  getting  the  job  done.  To  observe  children. 


for  exainple,  seems  a very  unproductive  expenditure  of  time 
if  one  is  concerned  mth  acquiring  concrete  knowledge  that 
has  already  been  ordered  and  given  rational  meanings  by 
’’experts*' --knowledge  which  is  safe  and  efficient. 

■','f  24  (!  jychology  major) : I got  much  more  out  of 

my  Liberal  Arts  courses,  take  for  exam'-)le,  th6 
social  science  course.  I think  I learned  more  in 
my  sociology  course  than  for  the  year  and  a half 
I was  in  social  science  in  Havrbhom.  These  are  the 
main  reasons,  I think. 

Interviewer:  Could  you  tell  me  a little  bit  more 

about  that?  About  the  sociology  course? 

} 24:  Jell,  maybe  it  was  partly  my  fault;  maybe 

1 didn’t  spend  as  much  time  studying  in  my  fresh- 
man year  as  I did  in  my  other  two  years;  and  then 
just  as  far  as  an  overa!’.!  approach  to  sociology 
or  social  science,  I got  much  more  out  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  social  science  course. 

Interviewer:  "Jhat  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  got 

more  out  of  it  in  Liberal  Arts? 

•r  24:  I remember  from  sociology.  And  I under- 

stand more  about  it  than  I did  from  the  Hawthorn 
) social  science  course.  Another  thing  that  I didn’t 

like,  I thought  some  of  the  assignments  were  much 
too  difficult.  I remember  when  I was  a first  semester 
freshman,  ito  had  to  go  to  Child-Lab  and  observe.  And 
I had  no  background  in  this  sort  of  thing.  I feel 
I could  do  the  assignments  now;  maybe  that’ s a result 
of  maybe  four  years  of  education;  I don’t  know.  I 
was  stunned;  I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  And  other 
students— they  didn’t  know  what  to  do  either.  You 
know,  "what  do  you  do?  'fiiat  do  you  look  for?’’  — 
things  like  that.  VJe  were  just  in  a couple  of  weeks 
and  we  were  thrown  into  this  thing. 

By  "objectifying"  knowledge,  and  by  seeking  only  concrete, 
easily  absorbed  assignments  and  readihgs,  respondents  are 
expressing  an  assumption  that  the  student  should  be  unin- 
volved or  uncommitted  to  the  content  of  his  learning  experience. 
Like  the  factory  worker,  he  should  deal  with  the  materials 
of  his  work  only  in  so  far  as  it  will  have  some  direct  practical 

gain  for  him. 

EXPRESSIVENESS  IN  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

Ii:  this  section,  we  mil  be  concerned  with  students’ 
feelings  about  discussion  classes  and  their  feelings  about 
, "intellectual  Havrthom  students." 
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The  worker  when  he  comes  home  after  a ^''to^had°to 
or  offLe  talks  about  his  dislike  for  his  boss  how  he  had  to 
work  overtime  because  the  office  had  a rash  0°^  to  get  done, 
and  how  difficult  his  vrork  had  been  for  him  that  day. 

To  tolTes  the  worker/ student  talk  about  school  xn  these 
te^r  "Hr.  so-and-so  is  a stupid  teacher;  bit  he- s an 
easy  marker."  "I  was  late  to  my  physios  class  because  my 
Peon  i^tniotor  kept  us  after  the  bell  rang."  "I  took  a 
teS’tXv^d  It  vL  really  hard."  The  grovrth-oriented 
student\s  also  concerned  with  the  people  and  the  incidents 
^^uncang  his  day  at  school;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
thinking  about  the  content  of  his  educational  experience  and 
waSsTo  fa^  about  it,  argue,  and  inild  on  it  v;ith  others. 

Although  the  material  the  least 

meanings  and  significance  broader  and  potentially. 
more  personally  meaningful  than  the  mate  i . « .+  - 

key-imnch  operator,  he  talks  about  learning  a 

same. 

Discussions  at  Ha^rthorn  are  structured  so  ^ 

for  students  verbally  to  oresent  themselves  as  peopleinte- 
fsLfincadl^C  or  intellectual  matters.  They  involve  stu- 

Lnt  p^iciprion  in  a group  where  ^d^to^Sder- 

to  be  founded  on  common  desire  to  g^n  insighus  an 
stand.  And  they  require  involvement  in 

values  and  attitudes  with  a peer  group  and  with  ms^etors. 

In  discussions,  students  are  asked  to  take  ideas  sertws  y, 
to  talk  about  the  content  of  their  lea;^^-t^s  ^ 
rauoiT opposed  to  a work/leaming  perspective.  The  basic  simi 
larity^^ioh  runs  through  expression  of 

materials  and  feelings  about  discussions  helps  to  . 

this  and  explain  the  response  of  work-oriented  students  in  this 

regard. 

There  were  three  groups  of  reasons  given  by  respondents 
as  explanations  for  their  negative  feelings.  Eleven  had  dif- 
ficulty  being  verbal  or  articulate  about  course  conten  . 

For  example: 

'}  2 (Elementary  education  major);  I didn't  think 
that  I fit  in  exactly. 


Interviewer:  ’.Jhat  do  you  mean? 


2*  Well  for  one  thing  they  wanted — they  had 
small  groups  and  they  wanted  discussions  and  I never 
would  contribute.  (Slight  embarrassed  ^®igh) 
get-I  just  didn't  feel  like  I belonged  there. 

It  wasna  right  for  me.  . . .1  had  some  inform^ 
cLssrs  in  high  school,  it  wasn't  that 
that  bothered  me.  I had  art  classy  and  they 
usually  not  as  structured.  You  just  go  in.  and  d 
what  you  want  to. 
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Interviewer:  And  you  didn't  have  discussions? 

2:  Hell,  I talked;  I just  talked  to  other  people. 

I didn't  have  to  sa\  something  sighificyit. 

The  informant  talks  to  other  ’oeople  about  school,  no  doubt, 
in  the  same  sense  that  one  talks  about  the  weather  or  vxhat  one 
had  for  dinner,  but  to  express  herself  oh  course  content  was 
a step  she  could  not  take. 

The  respondent  in  the  next  illustration  saw  the  dis- 
cussions as  a debate  or  a competitive  situation. 

# 42  (Electrical  Engineering):  I didn't  enjoy 

too  much  the- -these  classes  mth  a lot  of  false 
happy  discussions*,  I enjoyed  being  there,  bit  I 
am  not  the  type  that  participates  in  it  well  enough. 

1 may  understand  and  everything  but  it  usually  takes 
a little  thinking  for  me  to  be  able  to  offer  anything 
worthwhile.  After  three  or  four  semesters  of  it, 

I was  getting  tired  of  it  so  I (left) ....  I 
iTOuld  be  in  a class  and  not  talk  hardly  at  all— 
mainly  because  if  somebody  would  present  an  argument 
and  I can't  come  up  with  a good  counter  argument, 
it  just  doesn't  occur  to  me  immediately;  or  I like 
to  think  things  over  quite  a while;  so  I normally 
didn't  take  part  too  much,  and  I admire  the  students 
who  can.  Most  of  them  could,  bit  it' s not  . . . 
easy,  it's  not  a matter  of  .just  studying  the  subject^ 
and  doing  it  until  you  do  become  more  proficient  at  it 
especially—  it's  just  a sort  of  talent  that  you  have  to 
have,  I think. 

Five  respondents  expressed  distaste  viith  the  style  or 
content  of  discussions  se.  The  follo^;iing  quotation  illu- 
strates the  difficulties  of  respondents  in  this  respect. 

This  respondent  could  participate  and  liked  discussions  until 
the  issues  became  emotionally  charged  and  not  easily  resolved. 

,1*  l6  (Elementary  education);  I had  one  obnoxious 
person  in  my  Social  Science  class.  It  was  about 
the  Jewish  people  and  it  just  got  off  on  a binge 
and  ^didn't  enjoy  it  'cause  I don't  enjoy  arguing, 
about  things  like  that.  You  know,  open-ended  things 
that  go  on  and  on. 

Interviewer:  !/hat  kind  of  things  do  you  like  to  discuss? 

l6:  I like  to  talk  abcit  just  about  anything  but  not 

the  sort  of  things  that  have  no  answers  and  breed 
sort  of  discontent  among  your  classmates.  It  got  too 
heated  for  me  and  I dropped  out  before  it  did.  I 
was  interested  in  it  for  awhile  bit  when  it  started 
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getting  heated  then  I wasn't  interested  any  more, 

I'jhen  it  excites  . . . angry  feelings. 

Other  respondents  centered  their  complaints  on  the  actual 
content  of  discussions.  Pragmatic  considerations  again 
appear  in  this  new  context. 

Interviewer:  llere  there  any  discussions  vjhich  you 

particularly  disliked? 

# 23  (Pre-pharmacy  major):  Yes,  I can— a paper  I 

had  to  write  on  face  work— a discussion  I disliked 
( sic) . Not  because  it  was  embarrassing  to  me  or 
anything,  I just  wasn't  interested  in  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  particular  things  that  sticks  in  my  memory 
as  boring  me  to  death— that's  all.  Some  of  the  discussions 
we  had  were  rather— oh,  what  would  you  say?— way  out, 
sort  of  odd-ballish.  At  the  time  it  seemed  a little 
bit  useless  to  me,  even  the  fact  of  the  type  of  dis- 
cussions we  were  in;  but  still — face  work,  what's 
the  action  between  one  person  and  the  othor  per- 
son . . . not  spoken  reaction,  but  the  feeling  of 
two  people  as  they  pass  each  other  walking  dovm 
the  street;  this  sort  of  thing  to  me  didn't  seem 
appropriate  at  all.  It  seemed  a waste  of  time. 

There  were  seven  respondents  vjho  experienced  the  inde- 
pendence given  students  in  discussion  as  the  primary  source 
of  trouble  and  also  gave  reasons  similar  to  those  expressed 
about  course  content.  Here  are  tvjo  examples  of  this  view. 

Ir  19  (Mathematics  major) : Actually,  I prefer  dis- 

cussion sessions  vjhere  the  instructor  in  charge 
lectures.  . . at  least  a good  daal  of  the  time. 

In  other  words,  if  you  meet  three  times  a week,  I 
prefer  for  him  to  lecture  most  of  the  two  times  and 
devote  complete  time  to  student  discussion  maybe  only 
one  time  because  in  general  stv'dents'  discussions  are 
not  particularly  productive.  And  I just  think 
the  student  learns  more  if  the  instructor  kind  of 
lectures.  . . . This  kind  of  discussion,  I think 
is  beneficial  as  long  as  the  instructor  takes  the 
lead  but  just  something  thrown  open  to  the  class 
as  I've  seen  some  of  the  professors'  classes  done— 
they're  very  unproductive  and  boring. 

!f  3^  (Education  major);  I didn't  feel  that  I was 
getting  that  much  out  of  it.  And  I mean,  you  go 
to  a class  where  a kid  can  ai^e  and  argue  and 
argue  on  an  insignificant  point  for  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes;  well,  I used  to  bring  the  City  Gazette 
to  class  and  read  it  and  do  my  other  homework 
because  I would  get  bored  silly  and  that's  the 
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main  reason. 


Interviewer:  Did  Havrt-hom  meet  the  expectations 

that  you  had  about  it? 

34:  The  main  reason  was  the  small  classes  appealed 

to  me  at  the  time--twelve  kids  in  a section  sounded 
very  good  to  me.  However,  when  I was  in  the  sections— 
especially  Science  of  Society.  . . I found  when 
kids  started  monopolizing  the  conversation — (sic) 

1 mean  it  was  the  same  kind  of  discussion  yaix  could 
have  in  the  student  center  over^coffee;  I didn’t 
feel  it  was  a learning  experience  any  more.  And 
when  I nay  my  money  I want  to  get  something  _for  it , 
really-  And  the  European  system  or  this  lecturing 
business  is  okay  by  me  because  I'm  coming  to  hear 
someone  who  knows  his  field;  and  you  take  one  of  the 
history  classes,  for  example,  say  Hooper's  History 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  Kelly's  class  or  something 
like  that,  you  go  there,  and  I know  this  is  very 
traditional,  and  you  listen  to  the  lecture  and  you 
take  notes  and  you  have  tests,  etc.  And  I felt 
I was  learning  something. 

In  this  perspective,  to  allow  students  to  lead  or  create 
their  own  discussions  is  wasteful.  When  an  instructor  leads 
a discussion  or  lectures,  things  are  much  more  "productive." 

The  instructor  knows  what's  important,  he  is  the  one  who 
constructs  and  grades  examinations.  He  will  give  only  useful, 
valid  information  while  students  may  take  up  time  talking 
about  things  which  are  inaccurate  or  uninformed  and  which  may 
be  irrelevant.  Even  if  students  do  manage  to  come  up  with 
something  usefUl,  it  takes  too  much  time  to  get  there.  The 
inefficiency  of  discussions  is  deplorable  when  you  realize  that 
the  instructor  could  have  stated  in  a few  mihutes  what  it  took 
the  class  a whole  hour  to  discover. 

Difficulties  over  expressiveness  in  discussion  groups 
were  manifested  in  another  way.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  respondents  disliked  discussion  with  other  Hawthorn 
students  and/or  could  not  get  along  with  these  students. 

Six  respondents  thought  that  Hawthorn  students  who  dis- 
cussed the  content  of  their  learning  experiences  with  each 
other  were  too  intellectual,  or  phony  intellectuals.  Three 
of  these  had  indicated  negative  feelings  about  discussions 
as  well.'  The  other  three  had  indicated  only  positive  feelings 
in  this  respect.  If  we  add  these  former  three  to  the  respondents 


^Ihere  were  no  other  common  characteristics  held  by 
this  group. 
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with  negative  feelings  about  discussions,  we  have  a group 
(60  per  cent  of  the  sample)  who  generally  had  neptiye  feelings 
about  expressiveness,  the  pressure  to  spe^  up,  in  discussion 
groups  at  Hawthorn.  (See  Table  from  original  text,  p.  59) 

REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  DISLIKING  E:{PRSSSIVSi^ESS 
IN  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 


Reason 


In  discussion  classes 

The  need  to  be  verbal  and  feeling 
inadequate 

Dislike  of  style  or  content  of 
discussions 

Dislike  of  independence  given  students 


Number  of  respondents 


Evaluation  of  students 
Too  intellectual 


3 

26 


One  of  the  respondents  in  this  general  group  defines  a 
true  intellectual  for  us;  he  is  a good  student  and  a "hard 
worker." 

ir  32  (Nursing  major)  i The  common  thought  of  what 
a beatnik  looks  like,  acts  like,  and  is,  yes,  you'll 
find  this  at  Hawthorn.  And  I'm  sure  more  so  than 
anywhere  else  around  the  university.  That's  because 
the  kind  of  student  that  wants  to  live  this  kind  of 
pseudo  life,  they  know  they  can  find  it  in  Hawthorn, 
and  they  can  find  it  with  great  acceptance— so  you'll 
find  them  there.  But  I think  the  people  idio  are 
really  intellectual  and  that  aren't  really  the 
pseudo  oerson.  . . they  aren't  around  the  student  ' 
center  that  much— if  they  really  want  to  leanit 
they're  home  studying  or  over  in  the  library. 

Another  respondent  cannot  believe  that  someone  can  honestly 
or  unaffectedly  carry  interest  in  intellectual  matters  out  of 
the  classroom. 

27  (Education  major) : Another  disadvantage 

(to  Hawthorn)  again,  this  intellectual  atmosohere 
that  I thought  was  kind  of  a pseudo-intellectual 
atmosphere.  . . . This  was  something  that  I disliked, 
a disadvantage  being  that  it  was  apart  from  the  rest 
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of  the  group. 


Intervievrer:  Could  you  go  into  this  pseudo-intellectual 

atmosphere  a little  bit  more? 


j 27;  Uell,  this  is  just  the  impression  ^ 2°^ 
from  peoole  who  seemed  to  be — I don't  know — I hate 
to  say  "impressed"  vath  the  idea  of  being  in  Hawthora, 
but  this  was  what  it  seemed  to  be  to  me  that  t^s  idea 
of  the  small  discussion  group  and  the  more  intimate 
relationshio  with  the  instructor— I don't  know;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  people  that  carried  this  about 
xath  them  or  something  and  became  intellectual  bean- 
sprouts,  whatever  (laughingly)  they  were-.you  know; 
talking  in  this  type  of  tone  or,  I mean,  in  a Conversational 
type  of  language  that  was  too  intellectual,  that  sounded 
fglse  to  me  from  them.  . . . 


She  goes  on  to  illustrate  her  point. 

It's  just  this  idea,  well,  I think  you  can  do  it 
with  money,  too.  People  that  are  constantly  talking 
about  their  money,  you  find  out  that  they  aren't  quite 
as  well  off  as  they  seem  to  think  they  are  or  they 
know  they  aren't.  But  people  with  a lot  of  money, 
never  mention  it;  this  is  the  idea  I got.  I mean, 
the  intelligent  people,  very  intelligent  people,  you 
didn't  get  this  impression  from  them  at  all,  bit  3^ 
did  from  some  of  the  people  who  I class  as  not  intelligent, 
who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  put  this  across  to  other 
people . 


It  is  possible  that  the  choice  of  an  analogy  in  which  inojjfy 
is  the  prime  theme  may  reveal  an  underlying  attitude.  This 
respondent  is  saying  that  the  knowledge  we  have  at  our  disposal, 
we  possess  in  a material  sense.  Money  is  paralleled  to  toow- 
ledge,  and  earning  money  to  learning.  It  follows,  then  that 
if  knowledge  is  likened  to  material  wealth,  it  is  wasteml. 

In  fact,  irrational  to  give  it  away,  to  talk  to  people  in  a 
context  where  this  knowledge  will  serve  no  practical  ^rpose. 

It  must  simply  be  pretentiousness  that  motivates  Hawthorn  student 

to  talk  the  way  they  do. 


The  following  respondent  makes  a similar  point.  He  asks- 
who  works  when  he's  not  getting  paid?  Does  a laborer,  after 
a day  at  the  factory,  come  home  and  tighten  some  nuts  on  some 
bolts  just  for  fun?  Does  the  typist  spend  her  vacation  typing 
just  for  the  hell  of  it?  VJork  is  unpleasant,  so  why  work  when 

you  don't  have  to? 

f 13  (Mathematics  major):  In  my  opinion  they 

(Hawthorn  students)  were  so-called  quote—  beatniks. 
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Interviewer:  VIell,  what  do  you  think  about  beatniks? 

)r  13:  Sloppy  attire  . . . fine;  if  they  want  to 

talk  about  their  courses  all  the  time— fine  and  dandy; 
to  roe,  this  isn't  living.  vJheh  I study,  I'U.  study 
hard  and  I'^en  I don^t,  I like  to  have  ^ome  fUn.  Maybe 
their  way  of  amusing  themselves  is  a little  different 
from  mine. 

Some  respondents  seemed  to  See  Hawthorn  students,  because 
of  their  verbalized  interest  in  the  content  of  school,  as 
immature  and  unfocussed  when  there  was  work  to  be  done*  Others 
saw  them  as  beatnikish  and  ’’pseudo. " 

It  could  be  argued  that  work-oriented  students  found 
students  who  enjoyed  situations  encouraging  free  expression 
of  intellectual  interests  threatening.  Persons  actively 
enjoying  intellectual  life  suggest  another  possibility  in  life 
styles  from  the  way  chosen  by  work-oriented  students.  And 
young  people,  in  positions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  work- 
oriented,  can  and  do  choose  this  alien  pattern.  Many  respondents, 
in  labeling  Hawthorn  students  as  phonies,  immature,  and  “beatniks,” 
might  be  seen  as  attempting  to  tell  themselves  that  students 
who  took  their  education  personally,  who  experimented  and  who 
questioned  and  reflected  on  their  world,  were  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  “They’re  just  faking  and  being  childish,”  the  woilc- 
oriented  student  tells  himself,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  at  denying 
that  a way  of  life  contrary  to  his  own  can  be  a meaningful  one. 

INDEPENDEI^CE 

In  this  section,  the  primary  concern  is  with  the  concept 
of  independence  in  relation  to  a general  style  of  education. 
Enccuragement  of  independence  is  a means  by  which  students  can 
be  encouraged  to  direct  and  structure  their  own  learning  experiences 
apart  from  references  to  course  material  or  expressiveness  in 
discussion  groups. 

For  the  student  who  accepts  Hawthorn  ideas,  learning  is 
something  personal,  and  since  he  wants  to  learn  more  than  he 
cares  about  grades,  he  is  less  concerned  with  instructor 
expectations  than  he  is  with  expressing  his  oi-m  interests  and 
in  creating  personal  meanings  out  of  the  learning  material.  For 
him,  the  less  restrictions,  the  better. 

The  work-oriented  student  sees  things  differently,  however. 

If  one  is  to  do  a good  job,  he  must  understand  what  his  boss/ins- 
tructor  expects  of  him,  since  it  is  the  boss/ instructor  who 
evaluates  his  work  and  pays/grades  him  on  this  basis.  The 
more  explicitly  standards,  procedures,  and  definitions  are 
provided,  the  more  likely  the  worker/ student  feels  he  will  do 
the  job  he  is  expected  to  do.  A lack  of  such  guidance  is  very 
irritating  and  frustrating  to  him. 
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Hawthorn  College  provided  for  more  independence  for  students 
than  most  other  Liberal  Arts  colleges.  A review  of  responses 
by  withdrawals  to  this  aspect  of  Hawthorn  illustrates  another 
dimension  of  a work-orientation  toward  learning. 

Eleven  respondents  had  no  difficulties  performing  within  the 
context  of  the  independence  they  were  given.  Except  for  five 
respondents  whose  feelings  in  this  matter  were  not  adequately 
known,  the  remainder  of  the  sample  felt  that  they  were  unable 
to  perform  as  well  as  they  thought  that  they  should  have  because 
of  the  independence  offered  them.  Twenty-seven  respondents 
(or  63  per  cent  of  the  sample)  fell  into  this  last  group. 


FEELINGS  ABOUT  INDEPENDENCE 


Feelings 


Number  of 
Respondents 


Positive  11  (26^) 

Negative  27  (63^) 

Unknown  5 (12^) 

Total  43  (lOO^r 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  many  ways  feelings 
about  independence  related  to  other  factors  quite  significantly. 
We  have  touched  on  some  of  the  elements  that  come  to  play 
important  parts  here  when  we  discussed  students'  feelings 
toward  course  material  and  expressiveness.  In  both  cases, 
respondents  felt  that  they  needed  more  guidance  from  instructors. 

Respondents  who  were  negative  about  independence  tended  to 
have  had  more  negative  feelings  toward  Hawthorn  upon  leaving 
than  those  with  positive  feelings  about  independence,  v' 


EVALUAriONS  OF  INDEPENDENCE  BY  ATTTODES 
TOWARD  HAiriHORN  UPON  LEAVING^ 


Attitudes 

Evaluations  of  Independence 

toward 

Hawthorn 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

8 

10 

Negative 

3 

16 

^Totals  to  43  with  addition  of  6 "unknowns.” 
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Feelings  about  independence  were  also  related  to  academic  achieve- 
ment. Respondents  who  were  negative  about  independence  had  a 
lower  cumulative  honor  point  average  in  Social  Science  upon 
leaving  Hawthorn  than  those  x-Aio  were  positive.  Also,  respondents 
who:  were  negative  about  independence  had  a lower  overall 
cumulative  average  for  all  their  Hawthorn  coursesi;.upon  leaving 
Hawthorn  than  those  who  were  positive. 

Respondents  vdth  negative  feelings  about  independence 
were  also  less  active  in  Hawthorn  social!  and  academic  affairs 
than  those  with  positive  feelings. 


FEELIHGS  TOWARD  II'IDEPEHDSI'ICE^ 


Social  Science  course  work;  by  a difference 
of  percentage  of  ^0i>, 

Natural  Science  course  work:  by  a difference 

of  percentage  of  38^. 

Course  work  in  general;  by  a difference  od 
percentage  of  33^. 

Pragmatic  considerations  were  factors  in  students*  feelings 
in  this  area.  The  material  covered  in  classes  was  not  concrete, 
it  was  not  usable.  Since  there  was  no  overtly  practical  reason 
for  attending  classes,  some  respondents  did  not  attend.  The 
following  respondent  had  more  usefbl  things  to  do  with  her  time, 
she  explained. 

Interviewer:  Some  people  think  that  Hawthorn 

students  are  left  too  much  on  their  own.  How 
do  you  feel  about  that? 


^The  actual  cross  tabulations  were  as  follows: 


Evaluations  of  Independence* 


Evaluations  of  Course  VJork 

Positive 

Negative 

Sod,al  Science 

Positive 

9 

11 

Negative 

2 

15 

Natural  Science 

Positive 

8 

9 

Negative 

3 

17 

General 

Positive 

10 

15 

Negative 

1 

11 

*Six  ’’unknowns. 
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!r  4 (Sdacation  major)  *.  If  had  been  necessary  to 
master  the  coarse,  the  subject  matter  given,  in 
either  the  lectures  or  the  discussions,  I know  I 
would  have  been  there  because  in  classes  wheh  the 
subject  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with  mastering  the 
course.  . . I generally  cut  them*  becaluse  I have  a 
billion  things  to  do. 

Other  respondents  found  fault  with  Hawthorn  because  there 
was  a lack  of  strong  authority  figures  who  would  rigi^y  control 
student  learning  experience.  One  respondent  felt  thjt  she 
couldn’t  pin  down  her  instructors  and  find  out  what  they 
expected  of  her. 

Interviewer:  Some  people  think  that  Hawthorn 

students  are  left  too  much  on  their  own.  How 
do  you  feel  about  this? 

# 24  (Psychology  major) : In  reference  to  assign- 

ments and  things,  to  a certain  extent  they  were,  or 
the  students  were  left  too  much  on  their  own.  ie 
would  be  told  an  assignment  and  the  instructor 
would  say,  "I  don't  know;  you  know  what  to  do  with 
it.”  You  know,  you'd  ask  them,  "’Jell  what  do  you 
mean  specifically?" 

An  engineering  student  found  the  lack  of  work  schedule  procedures 
and  production  standards  a hindrance. 

Interviewer:  Some  people  think  that  Hawthorn 

students  are  left  too  much  on  their  own.  VJhat  do 
you  think  about  this? 

} 30  (Electrical  engineering  major):  Well,  yeh, 

I found  that  was  the  case  in  the  courses  I took. 

And  in  a way,  it's  good,  and  in  a way,  it's  just 
a question  of  how  much  freedom  you  should  have; 
and  I know  a lot  of  times  there's  not  quite  enough 
supervision,  or  set  pattern,  or  way  you  should  do 
things,  and  some  times,  there's  not  enough  explana- 
tion ...  so  I think  you  should  really  have  a 
pretty  definite  set  pattern  and  I— in  the  courses 
I took--it  wasn't  quite  as  set  a pattern  as  I 
thought  it  should  possibly  be. 

Instructors  should  have  pressured  students  more,  should 
have  been  more  demanding  about  having  them  meet  requirements. 

Interviewer:  Some  people  think  that  Hawthorn  students 

are  left  too  much  on  their  own.  How  do  you  feel 
about  this? 

7 33  (Psychology  major):  As  freshmen,  I think  we 


W6r6  catsPscl  "to  "too  itiuch;  in  a lot  of  othsr  (non- 
Havithom)  courses,  you  are  still  getting  the  ’’did 
you  do  your  homework  last  night"  routine.  I think 
(at  Hawthorn)  we  were  left  too  much  on  our  own  in 
that  so  many  people  were  taking  incorripletes  instead 
of  finishing  up  a coarse.  They  should  have  been  a 
little  bit  more  exacting  in  their  program  . . . Hot 
necessarily  demanding,  that  the  five  hundred  p^es 
should  have  been  read  "last  night,"  but  Insisting 
that  the  projects  were  done  by  the  end  of  the  term 
or  you  just  aren't  going  to  get  a grade  for  it  ...  . 
Although  you  actually  did  complete  a project,  you 
tended  to  become  lax  about  it. 

Interviewer:  How  did  this  affect  you? 

33*.  Uh,  I tended  to— of  course,  I tend  to  be 
a little  bit  lax  anyway;  I tended  to  be  a little 
bit  more  so. 

Instructors  are  unrealistic  in  their  expectations  of 
what  may  be  demanded  of  the  average  student. 

# 4 (Education  major) : I think  one  of  the  ideas  of 

Hawthorn  was  the  thought  that  if  you  give  the  kid 
the  lead,  they  will  follow  up  what  their  interest 
is;  and  . . . to  me  this  is  a bunch  of  nonsense.  It 
^ takes  a supeii.or  kind  of  person  to  do  that  thing.  I 

had  an  A grade  level  in  high  school  and  I was  no  dummy, 
and  certain  things  that  interested  me  I would  follow 
up,  but  generally  I wouldn't  unless  I was  pressured; 
and  I think  most  kids  are  this  way.  That's  why  this 
kind  of  program  might  be  good  for  masters  or  Ph.D. 
students  of  a certain  character,  Ixit  not  just  the^ 
general  run  of  students.  I certainly  didn't  profit 
from  .Hawthorn  because  I didn't  followup  anything. 

I 9 (German  major) : I would  say  for  a more  mature 

student,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  be  left  more 
on  your  own,  but  for  a student  who  is  just  out  of 
high  school,  I don't  think  it's  good  at  all.  I'd 
be  the  first  one  to  admit  that  I cut  classes  quite 
a bit  and  it  was  because— I never  cut  a single 
class  in  high  school— but  I got  to  college  and 
found  out  you  could  and  I did.  And  it  was  espe- 
cially easy  in  Hawthorn.  And  I think  probably 
it  would  be  a little  bit  better,  maybe  in  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year,  if  the  student  was 
supervised  a lot  more.  . . . 

i*  15  (History  major):  I would  say  that  I think 

it' s rather  hard  for  an  incoming  freshman  to— 

• • 
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an  incoming  freshman  hasn’t  disciplined  himsel 
yet,  at  eighteen  years  old,  and  I think  it  is 
necessary  when  he  enters  collep  that  this  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  administration  ana 
in*structors  is  still  there.  I did  have  the 
feeling  in  Hairthom  that  you  could 
could  take  your  ovin  sweet  time  about  doing  t^  ^ , 
and  for  this  particular  reason,  myself  included, 
and  some  of  the  people  I know,  we  tended  to  do 
other  things  rather  than  study.  If,  like  in 
Liberal  Arts  today,  something  is  required,  it  s 
required,  and  you  have  to  meet  those  standards. 
Probably  this  is  an  indication  of  my  om  imma- 
turity. I couldn’t  discipline  myself-exoecialiy 
since  I was  older  than  the  other  students— but 
I would  argue  that  especially  because 
students  are  so  young,  just  comimg  out  of  the 
typical,  you  know,  public  high  school,  that  they 

still'  need  this  in  college. 

Interviewer:  How  did  this  being  on  your  own 

affect  you? 


How  do  instructors/ supervisors  eroeet  the  f?"®’ 

goes  the  reasoning  of  the  worker/ students,  if  they  don  t 
keep  the  viorkers  on  their  toes? 

In  a factory,  there  is  no  room  or  *h®3 

ro^ts  fo  s%ra:t?^-rdor^^^  ^ss  f 

learning  mch  the  same  as  a suoervisor  in  a factory  takes 
responsibility  for  his  x^orkers. 

Hawthorn  instructors  did  **!®  1^^® 

visors  concerned  that  workers  oerformed  their  assigned  tasks 

to  exact  soecifications.  Under  this 

■ ing  the  self-motivation  that  may  come  !;  P®”?"f  ®°": 

mitment  to  learning,  students  often  had  difficulties  doing 

their  "work"  properly. 
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Reisman  says.  '-Jhat  looks  like  laziness  (in  the  faoto^) 

tf  tte  ry  tL“y  are  forced  to  defi^  it.-^ 

it  is  possible  that  respondents  were  lax  because  the|  defined 
the  learning  situation  as  a work  one,  irrespective  of  the 
tynes  of  definitions  held  by  faculty  and  students  accepting 

faculty  definitions. 


Hotivations  for  .Jithdrawal  from  Hatfthom 

The  themes  underlying  the  problems  faced  by  ^lithdrawals 
and  the  unnleasant  feelings  they  experienced  sugpst  that  the 
motivations  behind  their  decisions  to  leave  Fawthom  are 
rooted  in  a common  outlook  on  education.  This  common  ou  o 
is  what  is  meant  by  a work  orientation  toward 
in  Hawthorn  there  is  an  exneotation  for  students  to  teexpres- 
sive  on  intellectual  matters.  A high  value  is  p a ' 
intellectual  independence,  a commitment  to 

should  b;  valued  for  its  intrinsic  educational  worth 
aside  from  specifically  practical  considerations. 

Hawthorn  makes  demands  on  its  students  ^ ® 

educational  orientation  encouraging 

The  respondents  discussed  in  this  paper  vrere  motivated  to 
withdr^T  because  education  for  them  had 
For  these  students.  Hawthorn,  if 

hensible,  was,  at  least,  very  impractical.  For  ®’^.  ® 

was  essential:  and  thus  all  practical  "nrn^tive  " 

supervision,  easily  digested  course  work,  an  p » 

fact-filled  discussions  are  necessities. 

Sources  of  a /ork  Qricnta'tion 

Two  sources  may  have  helped  to  create  the  withdrawal' s 
work/leaming  orientation.  These  are  his  high  school  back- 
grJ^d  ^his  parents-  attitudes.  Interviews  provide  some 

data  in  these  areas. 

1.  High  School  Backg^roi^ 

Many  high  schools  are  organized  in  ways  which  enc^rage 
a workAeamLg  orientation.  All  the  elements  of  an  edication 
that  make  up  the  work/leaming  orientation  are  structured  into 
many  high  school  curriculums. 

Data  on  high  school  experiences  were  gathered  primarily 
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from  ansirers  to  the  question:  ”How  vrould  ^ ^^crtbe  the 

transition  for  you,  between  high  school  , . . 

T^renty  students  W per  cent  of  the  f»lt  tnal  taeir 

high  school  had  not  ore^oared  them  for  Haxrrtho^.  Of  , 

fifteen  (35  ner  cent  of  the  sample)  exDlic?.tly  said  that 
their  high  school  did  not  orepare  them  for  the  independence 
at  Havjthorn.  Havithon'  was  a new  kind  of  exoerience  for  many 

entering  freshmen. 

" 23  (Pre-Pharmacy  major) : I was  used  to  a different 

educational  method  in  high  school  than  there 
turned  out  to  be  here  — Of  courses  that 
would  be  any  college  freshman  whether  he's  in 
Havrthom  or  not.  I think  more  or  less  the  free 
wheeling  that  they  give  the  student  is  for  some 
students— isn't  exactly  desirable  in  the  first 
year  of  college. 

Interviewer:  Could  you  go  into  that  a little 

bit  more? 

f 23-  ■./ell,  all  I can  say  is  that  some  students 

when* they  make  a change  from  secondary  education 
to  college  education,  I think  the  methods  are 
different;  and  you  just  take  somebody  right  out 
of  high  school,  and  say,  "Here's  what  we  want  jrou 
to  learn  and  that's  it;"  and  giving  them  all  these 
that  I don't  think  they're  quite  equipped— now  1 
can't  go  into  what  things— when  he's  not  equipped 
to  handle  by  himself — it  isn't  right.  . . 

(sic)  Just  coming  out  from  high  school,  be^g  told 
what  to  do— "this  is  what  you're  going  to  do— go 
ahead."  And  then  they  expect  you  to  come  across 
on  your  own.  ...  I suppose  I should  have  been 
able  to  do  it,  but  at  the  time,  I wa«n  t emotionally 
grovjn  up  enough  to  handle  the  situation.  That  s 
the  way  I look  at  it. 

32  (Nursing  major);  I don't  know  why  I was 
really  kind  of  lost  in  Hawthorn.  It  was  just  a 
little  bit  too  much  for  me,  I think,  at  the  time.. 
Perhaps,  it  was  because  ...  my  secondary 
education  wasn't  oriented  to  this  of  thmght. 

I would  read  a book  and  think  that  this  is  jod' s 
law!  and  Hairthom  was  a little  too  much  for  me  at 

first. 

There  was  an  interesting  relationship  bet^en 
of  the  high  school  and  the  respondent's  ability  to  m*e  the 
transitiof  to  Ha^/thom.  Resnondents  from  high  ®<=Jools  with 
good  ratings  had  the  least  trouble  in  this  resoect.  and  tho 

rated  the  lowest  had  the  most. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  RATIMGS 


■■  ■ ■ "*  ■ g— — — ^ ^ ■ ■ M?  — 

Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor  Total 


Transition  in 
General 

1 ( 5i)  22  (100^) 

1 ( 5i)  20  (100^) 

2 521 


1 ( 7^)  15  (lOOiJ) 


1 ( 3i)  27  (100^) 

2 52 


Not  only  the  quality  of  the  high  school,  but  also  the 
extent  to  ■which  the  respondent  identified  Td-th  or  was  satis- 
fied T'jith  his  high  school  education  is  important.  Respon- 
dents who  seemed  to  fit  the  least  well  into  their  high  schools 
or  feel  the  least  satisfied  with  their  experience  in  high 
school  tended  to  be  the  most  positive  about  Hawthorn  and 
those  that  were  the  most  satisfied  mth  their  high  school 
experience  tended  to  be  the  most  negative  about  Hawthorn. 
Respondents  who  were  motivated  to  leave  Hawthorn  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  semester  tended  to  be  the  most  satis- 
fied with  their  academic  preparation  in’  high  school , and 
those  leaving  Havrthom  at  the  end  of  the  third  semester,  or 


Not  difficult 
Difficult 


10 

2 


(55f=) 

(10^) 


12 


9 Wo)  2 ( 9f») 
9 W)  8 Wo) 
18  10 


Associated  dif- 
ficulty with 
independence 
mth  high 
school 


2 (13^)  7 W)  5 (33^) 


Did  not  as- 
sociate 
difficulty 
with 

independence 
with  high 
school 


10  (37^)  11  (51'^)  5 (l9iS) 

12  IS  10 


The  rating  for  one  high  school  is  unknovm. 
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later,  were  the  least  satisfied  with  their  preparation  in 
high  school. ^ 

Further,  there  is  a contrast  between  the  kind  of  course 
• material  students  were  exposed  to  in  high  school  and  the 
kind  they  were  exposed  to  in  Hawthorn.  Respondents  who  were 
the  most  satisfied  with  the  learning  situation  in  their  high 
school  tended  to  be  the  ones  who  felt  negatively  about  course 
work  in  Natural  Science  and  course  work  at  Ha^^thorn  in  general. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  '’Hoxit  much  do  you  feel  you  have 
learned  in  high  school?"  they  ansx-yered,  "A  great  deal."  On 
the  other  hand,  students  who  ansx-jered,  "Some,"  or  "Very  little," 
tended  to  be  the  most  positive  about  course  material. 

2.  Parental  Attitudes 

The  majority  of  parents  of  respondents  seemed  to  view 
learning  as  a work  process  just  as  the  respondents  did.  In 
the  interviews,  respondents  were  asked,  "V/hat  did  your  parents 
think  about  your  education  at  Hawthorn?"  "Do  your  parents 
differentiate  between  Hawthorn  and  Liberal  Arts  (or  your  new 
college)?"  And  "I’/hat  did  your  parents  think  about  you  dropping 
out  of  Hawthorn?"  Parental  attitudes,  as  described  by  respondents, 
grouped  themselves  into  three  categories:  positive,  negative, 

and  indifferent.  (See  Table  from  original  text,  p.  8l) 

Of  those  parents  xath  positive  feelings,  some  seemed 
to  feel  the  way  they  did  about  Hawthorn  for  reasons  not 
always  based  on  any  accurate  picture  of  Hawthorn. 

Interviewer:  VJliat  did  your  parents  think  about  your 

education  at  Hawthorn? 

j 5^  I have  a slight  idea  that  they  felt  that  Hawthorn 


^The  question  of  concern  here  was,  "In  general,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  academic  preparation  for  Ha'vrthom/Clay  which  you 
received  in  high  school?"  Respondents  who  answered,  "I  feel 
entirely  confident  that  I can  handle  the  work,"  implied  that 
their  high  school  had  adequately  prepared  them  for  college,  or 
that  their  high  schools  had  at  least  allowed  them  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared  for  college.  These  respondents  tended  to 
leave  Hawthorn  after  one  or  two  semesters.  Nhile  those  who 
answered  the  question  by,  "Generally  speaking,  I should  be 
able  to  do  the  work,  but  there's  a weak  spot  here  and  there" 
or  "I  expect  some  trouble  in  most  of  my  courses,  but  I should 
manage  to  get  by" — thus  implyi.ng  some  dissatisfaction  with 
their  high  school  learning  experience— 
later,  at  the  end  of  three  ormbre  semesters. 


) 
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PARENTAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  HA'/THORI'J 


Attitudes 


Number 


Percent 


Positive 

11 

27 

Indifferent 

10 

24 

Negative 

(4), 

(19)1 

21 

50 

Havithom  is 

too  radical 

Havithom  is 

impractical 

> 

Total 

lOl 

was  for  an  honor  type  student,  and  so  they  viere  very 
happy  about  the  whole  situation — that  I v:as  asked  to  go 
into  Havithom. 

} 43  (Education  major):  They  didn't  understand  college 

in  any  sort  of  v:ay  . . . You  vjere  bring  home  the  mes- 
sage. They  read  the  brochure,  articles  on  Havithom. 
They  viere  upset  vihen  I left,  frankly.  They  vieren't 
strong  in  that  I should  stay,  but  they  viere  very  upset 
that  I was  asked  to  come  in,  or  I found  a foothold 
here,  and  then  I leave  right  away.  They  were  very 
upset  about  this. 

Interviewer;  Do  your  parents  differentiate  between 
Hawthorn  and  Liberal  Arts? 

'}  43;  No,  absolutely  not.  You  might  get  this  in 
a family  vihere  the  mother  went  to  University  of 
Ilichigan,  and  the  father  went  to  Michigan  State, 
and  they  went  through  Liberal  Arts.  . . .My  parents 
didn't  know  anything  about  college,  so  they  are 
accepting  Havithom  for  Havithom' s sake. 

Interviewer;  'Jhat  did  your  parents  think  about 
your  education  at  Havithom? 

j 20  (English  major):  Oh,  they  thought  it  was 

really  nice,  not  because  of  its  educational  at- 
titude necessarily,  but  because  Havithom  was  some- 
thing nevi;  and  they  thought  it  vias  a privilege  to 
be  included. 


^Tvio  respondents  indicated  that  their  parents  had  negative 
feelings  for  both  reasons  ana  are  here  counted  tviice. 

^ne  respondent's  parents  were  deceased. 
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Interviewer:  "b  your  parents  differentiate  between 

Ha’i-rthom  and  Liberal  Arts? 

■'  20:  i'lo,  they  don't.  . . .they  just  know  that 

Ha^rthom  is  a different  name  than  Liberal  Arts. 

And  they  knew  that  I had  to  do  quite  a bit  of  work, 
and  having  both  gone  to  college,  they  remembered 
how  much  they  had  to  do. 

The  "indifferent  to  Hawthorn"  category  contained  the 
largest  number  of  parents.  Basically,  there  was  little 
variation  to  the  way  respondents  perceived  their  parents' 
attitudes  in  this  case.  Parents,  here,  feel  that  the  nature 
of  the  learning  process  which  their  children  were  undergoing 
was  relevant  only  as  it  leads  to  the  attainment  of  an  education— 
any  kind  of  education — and  to  a degree. 

The  twenty-one  parents  who  were  reported  as  being  critical 
of  Havrthom  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  Four  parents 
seemed  to  dislike  Ha#/hom  because  of  its  radicalism  or  the 
radical  people  associdted  mth  it.  It  might  be  argued  that  this 
is  the  same  fear  or  distaste  for  the  new  and  different  that 
was  e3q>ressed  by  respondents  in  their  evaluations  of  Hawthorn 
students  and  instructors. 

Evaluation  of  Havrthom  Staff  and  Students  1 

Positive  Negative  N/A 

Staff  29  10  4 

Students'  1?  22  ^ 

Main  objections: 

Staff:  incompetent  6,  too  liberal  2,  distant  2 

Students:  cliquish  10,  too  liberal  9i  too  intellectual  6 

(four  thought  both  too  liberal  and  too  intellectual) 

Interviewer:  vJhat  do  .your  parents  think  about  your 

education  at  Hax-rthom? 

• 

38  (Hass  Communications  major) : My  mother  is  a 

great  believer  in  hearsay,  and  my  mother  has  heard 
it  said  that  Hax^hom  is  a hot-bed  of  communists.  . . . 
and  she  believes  that  if  I keep  on  going  down  there, 

I will  become  a communist.  . . . 


There  is  some  indication  that  disapproval  of  Hawthorn 
students  is  related  to  the  withdrawer's  own  conservatism  if 
estimated  by  his  having  the  same  religion  as  his  parente. 
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Interviewer:  /hat  did  your  parents  think  about  your 

education  at  Hawthorn? 

'}  41  (Electrical  Engineering  major):  They  didn’t 

understand  really— they  just  did  about  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  me  dissatisfied  about  the 
situation. 

Interviewer:  Did  your  parents  differentiate  between 

Hawthorn  and  Liberal  Arts? 

} 41:  ./ell,  to  some  degree,  as  far  as  the  work  went, 

and.  . • 


Interviewer:  Uhat  did  they  see  as  the  difference? 

41;  'Jell,  a little  more  freedom  , and  therefore 
in  their  minds,  confhsion.  '/hat  I encountered  in 
Liberal  Arts  was  more  cut  and  dry,  black  and  white, 
and  I would  get  excited  about  some  of  the  things 
associated  with  Havjthom,  and  I think  they  sensed  it 
was  a little  more  radical  than  the  university  at 
large;  and  this  upset  them  or  dismayed  them. 

The  others  (as  well  as  two  parents  from  the  previous  group) 
objected  to  the  impracticality  of  a Hawthorn  education. 

Interviewer:  Do  your  parents  differentiate  between 

Ha^rthom  and  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts? 

'}  11  (Psychology  major);  As  a matter  of  fact,  I would 
say  (that)  they  thought  this  was  a little  too  general, 
too  abstract  for  reality. 

Other  themes  in  parental  views  repeat  student  views  already 
discussed:  knowledge  is  object-like  and  should  be  so  treated;  the 

amount  one  learns  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  mental  and 
physical  exertion  one  puts  forth. 

Interviewer:  I /hat  did  your  parents  think  about  your 

education  at  Hawthorn? 

/jt  4 (Education  major);  ./ell,  my  dad  is  very  interested 
in  education  and  in  my  education  in  particular,  and 
he  talked  to  me  about  education  from  the  time  I was  ^d 
enough  to  hear,  I think,  and  (talked  about)  how  importan 
education  is,  and  a good  education;  and  I think  one  of 
the  reasons  I did  drop  out  of  HawtViom  was  through  him 
and  through  my  own  experiences.  I had  the  feeling  that 
you  had  to  work  to  get  an  education,  and  you  had  to 
learn  something,  and  I didn’t  see  where  I was  learning 
anything  in  Hawthorn,  and, really,  neither  did  he.  . . . 

He  couldn’t  believe  that  he  had  a daughter  in  college  who 


never  studied  and  came  home  idth  A's.  It  just 
completely  floored  him  because  he  was  worried  sick 
I vfas  gonna  flunk  out.  . . . Hien  I did  come  home 
with  A*s  in  both  my  Hawthorn  classes,  he  agreed  that 
it  would  be  better  if  I hustled  myself  into  Liberal 
Arts. 

Interviewer:  ./hat  did  your  parents  think  about 

your  education  at  Ha^rthom? 

,r  32  (l^rsing  major):  They  didn’t  understand.  And 

the  reports  they  heard  from  Havrthom  was  really  too 
bad,  you  know.  They  just  heard  the  bad  side.  And 
they  wanted  to  know,  " ■Jhat  am  I going  to  get  out  of 
it?”  — that  was  the  question.  Just  what  am  I going 
to  get  after  four  years  of  college.  ”'./hat  are  you 
learning?  This  kind  of  junk  you're  bringing  home 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  me.”  And  it  didn't  to 
them,  you  had  to  bring  home  an  A on  a report  card  to 
mean  anything.  And  this  is  iiot  their  fault;  it's 
been  the  vihole  educational  system.  But  they  had  to 
evaluate  it  this  way.  They,  themselves,  never 
went  to  school  and  they  didn't  know  hovr  to  evaluate. 

And  they  just  couldn't  see  what  I was  getting.  To 
them  you  had  to  show  proof. 

Parents  viith  these  kinds  of  overtly  negative  attitudes,' 
as  well  as  parents  viho  vrere  indifferent,  saw  learning  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  For  the  latter,  Hawthorn  was  not  important 
in  itself,  and  for  the  former.  Hawthorn  vras  unsuitable  because 
it  was  viewed  as  endangering  the  achievement  of  the  end  desired. 

Parents  w'iio  themselves  are  the  most  "work  oriented”  in 
their  relationships  to  their  occupations  may  transfer  the 
definitions  and  values  they  have  formulated  in  this  way  to 
their  concept  of  the  learning  process,  and  this  in  turn  is 
passed  on  to  their  children.  Men  whose  jobs  are  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  occupational  scale  where  there  is  a great  deal  of 
supervision  from  above  and  little  latitude  for  individual 
creativity  vrould  tend  to  be  more  "work  oriented”  than  men 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  occupational  scale  whose  training 
and  skills  allow  them  to  have  positions  of  more  responsibility 
and  with  more  leeway  for  personal  expressions. 

And  fathers  x-iith  more  than  high  school  educations  are  more 
likely  to  understand  and  appreciate  a giw-Jth  education  than 
those  only  exposed  to  learning  on  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level.  This  sensitivity,  or  lack  of  it,  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  children  as  these  findings  suggest.  (See  Tables) 


PARBl'ITAL  FEELINGS 


Father's  Level 
of  Education 

Vositive 

Indifferent 

Negative 

Did  not  complete 
High  school 

4 (2055) 

10  (5o5) 

6 (305) 

Completed  high 
school  or  more 

6 (335) 

6 (335)  . 

6 ( 335) 

r 

ARENTAL  ATTITUDES 

Father' s occupational 
status^ 

Positive 

Indifferent 

Negative 

Professional i proprietor , 
“ managers,  skilled 


4 (29^)  3 (5756)  2 (I4f.) 


Clerical , semi- skilled, 
unskilled 


4 (I8f.)  8 (361)  10  (46,5) 


Conclusions  and  Speculations 

A description  of  the  uork-orientation  among  students  who 
withdraw  from  Hawthorn  College  has  been  presented  in  order 
to  suggest  some  of  the  oroblems  facing  educational  policy 
makers  who  attempt  to  offer  some  of  the  ‘'adv^tages  of  a 
grovrth-oriented  or  humanistic  education.  This  type  of 
education  originally  developed  to  educate  the  elite  group  of 
the  aristocratic  or  intellectual  minority.  Today  the  pos- 
sibility of  offering  such  an  education  to  a d^ocratically 
selected  mass  student  body  presents  difficulties  not  only 
because  of  expenses  and  sindlar  practical  conside^tions 
involved;  but  for  other  reasons  as  well.  An  important  source 
of  difficulty  may  be  the  resistance  of  a segment  of  the  student 
body  itself  to  these  ’’advantages”  vrtiich  have  eliti^  and 
aristocratic  overtones. 

The  value  of  such  a presentation  as  the  foregoing, then, 
lies  not  in  any  quantifying  or  systematic  dissection  of  the 
categories  which  have  been  presented  as  comprising  the  work 


^One  father  is  retired;  another’s  occupation  is  not  known. 
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orientation.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these  categories  - as  ^ 
independence,  course  content,  and  so  on  - are  mutually  exc^sive; 
nor  have  the  limits  of  the  intervievjing  and  sampling  procedures 
permitted  any  rigorous  soecifications  about  overlapping  ^d 
interrelationships  beti-reen  categories,  Rather,  it  is 
that  the  responses  of  ^-lithdrawal  students  at  Hairithom  could  be 
categorized  and  described.  These  categories  are  themselves 
suggestive  of  key  areas  of  difficulties  which  educators  at 
Hawthorn  ~ and  at  other  colleges  as  well  — face  when  they 
try  to  present  the  best  in  educational  opportunities  to  a 
large  and  differentially  receotive  student  audience. 

.Jhat  alternatives  face  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  view  of  this  difficulty?  One  possibility  is  the  mechani- 
zation and  production  of  education  in  line  vdth  mass  society 
ideas  about  technology  and  organization.  In  accepting  this 
alternative,  educators  can  also  shox-r  appreciation  for  the 
consecjuences  of  the  viishes  and  the  expectations  of  the  work- 
oriented  student.  Acceptance  of  this  possibility  leads  to 
the  proliferation  of  audio-visual  aids  and  other  attempts 
to  rationalize  or  '*  stresmline"  the  education  process  in  many 
ways  desirable  to  the  work-oriented  approach.  The  advantages, 
but  more  especially  the  disadvantages,  of  such  an  approach 
are  debated*  at  length  before  the  interested  public. ' » 2 

.ihatever  the  pros  and  cons  of  "programmed  learning''  over 
a more  humanistic  (and  expensive,  time-consuming)  approach, 
many  universities  today  may  rely  heavily  on  the  technological 
advances  in  education  further  to  diffuse  their  already  practical 
minded,  work-oriented  approaches  and  curricula.  In  so  doing, 
the  expectations  of  work-oriented  students  seeking  a higher 
education  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  Havithom  experiment,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
successes,  is  not  able  to  reach  that  proportion  of  its  audience 
entitled  the  work-oriented  students.  Is  there  any  way  to  retain 
the  advantages  of  a humanistic  education  without  repelling  or 
alienating  these  students?  Perhaps  they  can  be  "saved"  for  a 
groiith-oriented  education  if  they  are  given  more  time  or 
encouragement  to  observe  the  advantages  of  an  ’^impractical* 
education.  The  categories  x-iithin  which  discontents  of  the 
work-oriented  have  been  structured  suggest  some  practical  measures 


^See  Ronald  Gross,  "Toward  a Technology  of  Teaching," 

Dissent  Ilasazine,  (‘./inter,  1964);  and  also  Robert  Hutchins, 
'^Tc^versation  on  Education,"  Library  Journ^,  (October  15, 

1963) . 

2james  D.  Fim,  "The  Franks  Had  the  Right  Idea,"  HSA 
Journal.  (Anril,  1964),  p.  26 
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Hhioh  may  be  taken  by  eckicationists  committed  to  a toanist 
approach  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  values  m which, 
eSe!  such  conc^s  as  the  fairness  of  the  grading  system 
are  embedded,  viould  benefit  zealous  i^^structors  strongly 
imbued  with  the  values  and  elitist-humanist  institutions  in 
which  many  of  these  instructors  are  themselves 
they  had  some  clear  notion  of  the  background 
of  the  wrk-oriented  view,  such  instructors  might,  possibly, 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  defense  of  their  ° 

thev  might  be  able  to  formulate  a creative  compromise  between 
tK  persoectives  - theirs  and  their  work-oriented  students  - 
so  that  students  could  tolerate  the  unfamiliar  v?.ew  vathout 
withdrawing. 

Educators  in  America  from  the  highest  policy  makers  to 
the  humblest  instructors  increasingly  face  the  problem  or 
dealing  vdth  alien  or  unsympathetic  students.  Such  problems 
are  also  occurring  in  other  societies. 

English  institutions  of  higher  education  must  face  the 
problem  of  the  rise  of  red  brick  universities  and  the  con- 
comittant decline  of  the  elitist  “Oxbridge"  as  the  monolithic 
arbiter  of  what  are  the  best  and  highest  values  in  education. 
English  students  responsive  to  other  values  may  now  ® 

dialogue  of  vihat  education  should  be  and  how  it  can  be  ois- 
tributed  to  the  majority.  Pressures  in  the  fom  of  complaints 
from  discontented  students  ~ corresponding  to  those  des- 
cribed in  this  paper  — may  be  expected  to  arise  in  such 

settings. 

An  important  debate  for  the  future  gives  every  evidence 
of  appearing  around  these  issues.  If  sweaters  are  go^g  o 
prove  that  students  should  accept  humanist  impractical 
modes  of  education,  they  will  have  to  present  their  argu- 
ments in  the  teeth  of  considerable  opposition  --  not  only 
from  the  cultural-technological  drift  of  the  times  bit 
a substantial  group  of  students.  It  may  well  be  that  students 
who  are  committed  to  the  humanist  tradition  ^d  to  a pniio- 
sophy  of  self-development  through  education  will  have  to  j 

the  debate. 
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FATHER'S  EDUCATION 


Graduateables  Uithdrawers 


Grammar  school  only 

7 

12 

23 

16 

Some  high  school 

12 

Some  high  school  and  other  training 

5 

Completed  high  school /completed  high 

10 

12 

10 

11 

A 

school  and  other  training 
Some  College 
Completed  College 
Graduate  work 

\J 

10 

8 

Total 

67 

84* 

*11  "unknowns” 


FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 


Graduateables  Uithdrawers 


Professional,  Technical  and 
kindred  workers,  managers,  officials 
and  proprietors 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers/sales 
workers / foremen , era  f t smen 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers/ 
laborers/service  workers 

Retired 


30 

28 

23 

27 

11 

21 

T” 

•T4 

*15  "unkno^ms" 


•hThis  figure  may  be  slightly  inaccurate. 


INDEX  OF  SOCIAL  POSITION 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


High 


Low 


Total 


Graduateables 

8 

14 

19 

20 
3 

Vi* 

*3  "unknowns" 


Uithdrawers 

8 

10 

24 

29 

13 

^* 

*11  "unknowns" 


IMMIGRATION  STATUS 


Student  Foreign  Born 
Both  Parents  Foreign  Born 
Father  Foreign  Born 
Mother  Foreign  Born 
Four  Grandparents  Foreign  Born 
Three  Grandparents  Foreign  Born 
Two  Grandparents  Foreign  Born 
One  Grandparent  Foreign  Born 
All  Born  Here 

Total 


Graduateables 

13 

19 

11 

9 

67 


Uithdrawers 

14 

12 

23 

7 

25 

81* 

*14  "unknowns 


RELIGIOSITY 


Grsdustesbles  VJithdravjers 


I am  more  religious  than 
my  parents 

I am  about  as  religious 
I am  less  religious 

13 
37 

14 

15 

50 

20 

Total 

34* 

85* 

*3  "unknowns" 

*10  "unkno^ms 

FREQUENCY  OF  CHURCH  ATTENDANCE 

Graduatcables  Vlithdrawers 

Every  day  to  once  a ueek 

Every  two  or  three  weeks  to  never  38  • 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  KNEW  VIELL  ENOUGH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TO  INVITE  HOME 


None  - 6 
7 - 15 
16  - 25 
26  - 35 
36  - 50 
51  - 100 
More  than  100 


Total 


Graduateables 

9 

10 

12 

7 
9 

10 

8 

65* 

*2  "unknowns-* 


Withdrawers 

3 

20 

9 

11 

19 

6 

10 

G3* 

*12  "unkno\ms 


RESPONDENT'S  ENJOYMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Enjoyed  It 
Did  Not  Enjoy  It 


That  Much 

Tot 


Graduateables 

54 

H 

67 


Withdrawers 

63 

86* 

*9  "unknowns" 


PERCENTAGE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS  GOING  ON  TO  COLLEGE 
(RESPONDENT'S  ESTIMATE) 


Graduateables  Uithdrav/ers 


57. 

217. 

507. 

617. 


207. 

497. 

607. 

90% 


7 

14 

10 

1C 


Total  49* 

*16  "unknovTns” 

AMOUNT  LEARNED  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


13 

20 

12 

n 

62* 

*33  "unknovms” 


A Great  Deal 
Some/Little 


Graduateables  Withdrawers 

51 
35 


Total 


48 

19 


G6* 


*9  "unknovms'’ 


RESPONDENT'S  ESTIMATE  OF  PLACE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATING  CLASS 


Upper  Fifth 
Lov;er 


Total 


Graduateables 

39 

23 

67 


*10 


Withdrawers 

52 

85* 

unknoims" 


FEELINGS  ABOUT  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Graduateables  Uithdrawers 

feel  extremely  confident  that 
can  handle  my  work  at  City 
do  no  feel  entirely  confident/ 
expect  to  have  some  trouble 

Total 

*9  ”unknovms" 


25 

28 

42 

58 

67 

86* 
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High  academic  participators  lived  in  the  outskirts  or 
suburbs  of  Detroit,  vjhile  lov;  participators  tended  to  live 
in  Detroit  itself. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  HAWTHORN  ACTIVITIES 


Where  live 


Social  Academic 

high  low  • high  low 


Outskirts  or 
Suburbs 

13 

5 

13 

5 

Detroit 

5 14 

*6  unl;nowns 

6 

13 

Feelings  about  discussions 

Respondents  V7ith  positive  feelings  about  discussion  tended 
to  be  more  interested  in  social  science  courses  in  high  school 
than  those  V7ith  negative  feelings.  (In  a range  of  one  to  five, 
with  one  representing  the  most  interest,  the  break  was  made 
between  two  and  three.) 

Interest  in  social  science  in  high  school:  Significant 

to  the  .10  level 

EVALUATIONS  OF  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
Interest  in  social 

science  in  high  school  Positive Negative 

high*  12  4 

low  S 12  ^ 

★Ranked  from  1 to  5 with  break  occuring  between  2 & 3 


Pragmatic  considerations 

In  answer  to  the  question:  ’Do  you  feel  you  will  do  bet- 

ter academically,  about  the  same,  or  less  well  in  college?" 
(1959,  T\7elve  page  questionnaire),  respondents  who  gave  prag- 
matic considerations  about  Hawthorn,  said  they  would  "do  bet- 
ter", and  those  not  giving  pragmatic  considerations  tended  to 
reply  "about  the  same",  or  "less  well". 
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PRAGMATIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


How  do  you  feel  you  will 
do  academically? 

gave  some 

did  not  give  any 

Do  better 

14 

4 

The  same  or 

less  v7g11 

5 

12 

Evaluation  of  Hav7thorn  Snudents 

Tho  rospondonts  ^'ho  evaluated  Hauthorn  students  positivly 
tended  to  be  less  religious  than  their  parents,  V7hile  those 
evaluating  Hav/thorn  students  negatively  tended  to  be  just  as 
religious  as  their  parents. 


EVALUATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Religiousity  Positive  Negative 
Same  as 

parents  4 16 


Less  than 
parents 


9 


2 


MOTES  FROM  THE  FACULTY 
PARTICIPAMT  OBSERVER 


Bcvodc  _ 
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The  Hawthorn  Center 


D 


The  Hawthorn  Center  at  the  tine  of  the  study  was  located  in  a 

former  dwelling  eventually  to  be  demolished  to  , 

City  University  facilities.  The  Center  provides  facilities  for  a 
maximum  of  fifty  students  in  continuous  use,  though  as  ^ny  as 
one  hundred  students  may  crowd  in  for  P®«J-es. 
ilities  of  the  Center  produce  interesting  behavioral  patterns 
since  as  many  as  fifty  students  prevents  its  use  for  study,  and 
lack  of  daytime  supervision  results  in  an  unsightly  mess. 

The  Center  is  supervised  by  members  of  the  student  board  and 
at  night  by  a student  employee  of  the  board.  The  attempt  to  re- 
strict card-playing  to  the  third  floor  attic  room  illustrates  the 
factors  involved.  Originally  the  soon  was  set  aside  for  co^uters 
to  study  and  to  eat  lunch.  The  second  floor  was  set  aside  for 
committee  meetings  and  board  meetings  and  'the  first  floor  was  re- 

'for  more  social  activities"  conversation*  muscis*  dancing*  etc* 

With  the  development  of  the  group  interested  in  card-playing* 
most  of  the  first  floor  at  times  was  preempted  by  this  activity. 

The  non-card  players  appear  to  have  felt  that  a small  num  er  o 
students  were  occupying  the  social  space  for  ® 

periods  of  time.  An  attempt  to  move  them  to  . 

failed  due  to  the  fact  that  this  f loo  y has  a lock  on  the  door  and 
those  students  using  it  sometimes  keep  it  locked  to  prevent 
interruptions . 

In  general,  students  use  Center  facilities  according  to  the 
rights  tLy  have  established  to  a time  niche  in  the  overall  pattern 
of^use.  One  might  say  that  those  students  who  have  not  established 
such  rights,  or  who  reject  the  behavior  evidenced, 
other  space  to  use;  e.g.  library,  student  union,  facilities  for 
engineering,  medical  or  education  students,  the  tewthora  offices  and 
"on  campus"  apartments  (private  apartments  Mar  , 

Attest  to  prevent  this  decentralization  of  st^ent  activities  in 
space  increase  the  deterioration  of  the  temporal  ® 

ter  use,  as  well  as  altering  the  tei^ioral  use  of  non-Center  fac 
ilities.  For  example,  faculty  objections  to  senior  colloquium 
Meeting;  oH  campus,  Lnd  other  informal  academic  activities,  increase 
the  us!  of  the  Center  for  these  purposes,  reducing  its  value  as  a 
social  center.  This  causes  a situation  in  which  stuaents  with 
!!ri!l  interests  and  those  with  educational  are  intermixed  and  the 
Center  value  to  either  group  is  reduced. 
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The  liDltatlons  of  the  Hawthorn  Center  facilities  put 
a premium  upon  aggressive  and  egocentric  conduct:  l.e.,  the  TOSt 
aggressive  come  to  establish  a "right  to  possession  since  the 
quieter  students  with  other  interests  are  unable  to  assert  claims 
to  use  Center  space  under  these  conditions.  On  campus  apart- 
ments provide  some  facilities  for  the  more  unusual  soclo-sexual 
conducts,  but  most  of  these  activity  groups  begin  to  coalesce 
at  the  Center.  Much  of  this  incipient  coalescense  of  unusual 
behaviors  seems  to  abort,  but  the  diurnal  use  of  the  Center  is 
ouch  affected  by  it.  This  type  of  coaslesence  is  marked  by  an 
increased  tempo  of  expressive  behavior-  not  all  eccentric,  in- 
tensity and  scale  of  interaction,  and  usually  hilarity-  a hil- 
arity that  may  simulate  the  early  stages  of  intoxication.  As  the 
tempo  increases,  students  begin  to  leave  for  Other  «**en 

it  reaches  the  point  where  it  interferes  with 
the  density  falls  too  rapidly,  the  expressive  behavior 
lack  of  an  audience.  This  pattern  may  be  repeated  ®®’'®«1 
before  an  action-interest  group  becomes  structured  enough  to  per 
sist  through  a change  of  location. 

The  Center  serves  as  a focus  of  an  incipient  form  of  pre 
ludlce,  which  student  ideology  officially  disapproves.  In  the 
krst  year  of  the  research,^  the  more  bizarre  behavior  ®®t  ® 

group  of  students  from  others  who  attempt  to  use  the  Center,  who 
Me  also  Jewish.  This  latter  group  have  more  general  social  in- 
terests and  look  with  emused  tolerance  upon  the  forror  group.  T 
contrast  provoked  some  anti-semltic  comments,  though  it  «®s J-^os- 
slble  to  Mplore  antl-semltism  in  interviews  since  it  "®s  ^®d-  ^® 
only  overt  exang.le  to  be  observed  was  the  attempt  of  meters  of  the 
more  MpressiTO  group  to  "abolish"  the  Student  Board.  Several  sharp 

comaents  were  overheard  which  dealt  *J|®  •!®®is*' 

student  government.  Several  of  the  "Jewish"  group  were  on  the 
Board,  since  the  other  group  were  not  S'>“ici®“ily  1“*®'®**®^ 
stand  for  election.  In  effect  the  Jewish  president  of  tte  Board 
was  in  the  position  of  trying  to  enforce  rules  against  th  - more 
ecLntric  bLaviors,  and  presumably  served  as  a stereotyped  focus 
of  hostility  over  this  interference  with  excessively  expressive 

behaviors. 

The  first  year  of  participant  observation;  l.e.,  1962-63. 

The  Hawthorn  Student  Board  is  con5>osed  of  students  who  secure 
enough  signatures  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  and  at  a subsequent 

election  enough  votes  to  be  elected.  In  ® 

the  Board  is  chosen  by  the  same  method.  Various  committees  are 

appointed  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Center  from  board  members 
and  other  interested  students. 
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On  Camp\ia  Residences 


The  ternb  "on  campus”,  is  used  by  students  tp  reffer  to  apart- 
ments in  the  imnediate* neighborhood  of  the  City  University  Campus 
and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  living  "at  home".  The  on 
(*attipu8  neighborhood  is  a deteriorated  area  scheduled  for  urban 
renewal.  One  group  of  students  live  in  the  same  block  in  which  a 
house  of  prostitution  operates.  During  the  research  two  murders 
also  occured  in  this  block.  It  is  now  being  demolished.  This 
neighborhood,  appears  to  have  been  the  "bohemian"  neighborhood  of 
Detroit  due  to  the  relatively  low  rents,  permissive  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  some  landlords,  and  the  presence  of  those  institutions 
and  businesses  which  employ  young  intellectuals. 

The  area,  at  present,  is  a mixture  of  various  groups,  primarily 
Southern  bom  Negro  and  wliites . This  produces  some  conflict  ^°th 
terms  of  segregated  rentals  and  problems  with  landlords,  when  both 
Negro  and  white  students  attend  the  same  social  activities.  For 
example,  when  two  of  the  coed  students  moved  into  an  apartment, 
several  Negro  students  were  invited  to  a housewarming  party,  along 
with  many  white  students.  The  girls  were  asked  to  move  because 
they  were  noisy,"  but  on  a promise  not  to  invite  Negroes  were 
allowed!  to  stay.  Some  landlords  are  fairly  permissive,  presumably 
because  students  are  more  desirable  tenants  than  those  alternative 
tenants  who  would  live  in  this  type  of  changing  urban  neighborhood. 

Hawthorn  students  have  been  active  in  organizing  picket  lines 
around  segregated  apartments  and  have  been  singled  out  by  the  Dean 
of  Students'  Office  at  City  University  as  "trouble  makers'  in  this 
regard.  There  seems  to  be  some  continuing  conflict  between  this 
administrative  office  and  Hawthorn,  due  in  part  to  internal  poli- 
tical conflicts  within  the  University,  and  also  due  to  the  special 
in-group  nature  of  the  students  identification  with  Hawthorn.  The 
Hawthorn  students  are  relatively  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  univer- 
sity community,  since  they  are  fairly  active  in  organized  and  infor- 
mal student  activities.  Another  factor  leading  to  the  singling  out 
of  Hawthorn  students  as  "trouble  makers*^  is  the  confusion  of  Haw- 
thorn students  with  the  Uhuru,  a Blaclj  Nationalist  group  of  pre- 
cominantly  non-Hawthom  students  (two  members  are  Hawthorn  students); 
this  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  leading  role  Hawthorn  students 
play  in  the  Northern  Student  Movement,  an  organization  of  college 
students  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  tutorial  help  to  Negro 
"underachievers"  in  the  public  schools. 

While  the  civil  rights  activities  of  Hawthorn  students  are 
interesting  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
on  a national  scale;  they  are  peripheral  interests  for  all  but  a 
small  minority  of  students.  On  campus  residence  is  important  to 
the  student  primarily  because  of  the  freedom  he  has  for  social  ex- 
perimentation, and  because  it  allows  him  to  make  more  efficient  use 
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of  campus  facilities-  libraries,  student  center,  faculty  advisors 
and  peer  group  contacts.  The  on  campus*  residence  provides  the 
fortunate  student  with  a place  wheie  his  friends  can  drop  n, 
where  two  or  more  students  can  study  or  talk,  and  a place  for 

partying. 

As  is  the  case  with  Center  activities,  much  of  the  on 
social  activity  has  an  adventitious  nature.  Often  a group  which 
coalesces. at  tie  student  center  will  SK)ve  on  to  an  apartment  where 
more  freedom  of  expressive  behavior  is  possible. 

The  Hangers-On!  Peaceniks,, 

Much  of  the  color  of  student  activities  is  provided  by  a gro^ 
of  hansers-on  who  are  not  Hawthorn  students.  Hangers-on 
to  designate  these  non-Hawthom  students 

students.  The  availability  of  the  Hawthorn  tenter  and  of  ^P"® 

residences  attracts  and  provide*  a stage  for  ‘"r 

of  this  group.  By  seeking  out  Hawthorn  students,  they  p 

evidence  that  being  a Hawthorn  st^ 

also  provide  living  examples  of  some  of  the  social 

dents  can  Interestingly  observe.  This  group,  most  “^® 

the  university  nei^borhood  for  various  reasons,  is 

several  diverse  types.  Some  are  ex-students  who  have 

because  of  the  social  ties  they  have  formed;  some  are  ®t^®“J*  *•“ 

other  City  Oniverslty  colleges,  especially  those  interested  in 

art  or  drama. 

These  various  groups  Interact  socially 
by  the  Student  Peace  Union  and  civil  rights  activities.  Hawthorn 
students  are  Involved  in  several  ways . A Hawthorn  ^ 
student  group  were  very  active  in  the  Student  Peace  ® 

they  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  number  of  left-wingers  on  J 
periphery  of  the  group.  The  latter  arc  not  necessarily  an  impor- 
tant^element  in  the  Student  Peace  Union.  Of  a group  of 
students  who  attempted  to  join  the  Veterans  Day  para  e, 
able  to  identify  twelve  as  Hawthorn  students.  The  role  of  the 

teacruLon  in  mobilizing  the  idealism  of  college  stints 
and  faculty  should  not  be  underestimated  on  the  basis  of  these 
remarks;  but  the  Cuban  olssle  crisis  in  the  first  quarter  of  re 
search  reduced  visible  activity  considerably  and  precluded  y 
extensive  observation  of  these  activities. 

The  arousal  of  Intense  interest  in  civil  'Isht®  by  ‘^® 
Blrmin^am  incidents  in  the  following  Spring  PWvoked  an  Intense 
reactiL  in  on  campus  groups.  A group  of  Negro  ®t“dents  at  City 
University  (15)  and  at  Hawthorn  (2)  formed  a group  with  Black 
SaS!L  soils  called  Uhuru.  (This  is  not  ® » 
though  it  is  thou^t  to  be  so  by  some  faculty.)  1“  C*>e  picket 
llne^at  the  nearby  police  station,  approximately  70  persons  were 
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present,  nearly  50  white.  The  Uhuru  Is  a loosely  knit  group  and  has 
been  active  In  other  civil  rights  groups.  In  Instances  In  which 
police  have  arrested  civil  rights  demonstrators  In  Detroit,  one  or 
more  Uhuru  have  been  Involved. 

Uhuru  Is  significant  In  that  It  filled  a gap  In  time  between 
the  "failure"  of  the  Student  Peace  t&lon'  and ’-'the  appearance  ^.the 
beginning  of  the  Sunner  of  the  National  Student  Movement  i The  metiers 
of  the  Student  Peace  Union  at  that  stage  provided  a sympathetic 
environment  for  the  Uhuru,  though  not  evidencing  much  Interest  In 
Its  activities.  If  Hawthorn  and  City  University  are  typical  ex- 
amples, the  Student  Peace  Union  provided  the  training  ground  In 
which  the  techniques  and  Ideology  of  mass  protest,  so  effective  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  were  developed. 

The  Individual  Response  To  Challenge 

The  coiablnatlon  of  a high  demand  curriculum  and  the  absence 
of  college  Imposed  selectivity  upon  student  admissions  results  In 
an  Interesting  range  of  responses  In  terms  of  personal  adjustments 
by  Hawthorn  students.  This  range  of  responses  reflects  both  the 
heterogeneity  of  student  backgrounds  and  the  different  degree  s df 
personal  adequacy  brought  to  the  learning  situation.  These  res- 
ponses of  Hawthorn  students  are  of  a more  general  educational 
Interest  to  the  extent  that  they  may  reflect  factors  operating  upon 
urban  commuter  students  and  the  general  Influences  operating  upon 
this  generation  of  college  students. 

These  Individual  responses  to  challenge  are  described  here  In 
terms  of  a combination  of  social  psychological  attributes  distributed 
along. a twelve  point  continuum  from  successful  adjustment  to 
personal  failure.^  The  twelve  positions  and  the  descriptive  terms 
for  each  are  derived  from  observations  of  Individuals  who  were 
ranked  relative  to  each  other  by  use  of  Interview  data.  In  this 
sense  It  only  applies  to  those  ranked  Individuals  who  are  known  to 
each  other  and  who  are  Involved  with  each  other  to  the  extent  that 
their  Interactions  can  be  observed.  This  allows  the  observer  to 
evaluate  the  extent  to  which  an  Individual  accepts  the  description 
of  the  positions  as  a self-designation  for  himself  or  others.  Thie 
acceptance  of  these  self-designations  Is  a strong  Indication  that 
the  Individual  has  Incorporated  them  Into  his  psychological  makeup. 
Though  In  Individual  interviews  fhe  respondents  describe  the 
continuum  in  similar  terms,  they  each  tend  to  report  themselves  as 
outside  the  system.  While  this  reflects  In  part  their  failure  to 

1 

See  chart  on  p. 
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achieve  a permanent  adjustment,  or  a personally  acceptable  one,  it 
may  also  indicate  that  their  ambition  exceeds  the  resources,  per- 
sonal or  institutional,  available  to  them  for  realizing  their  goals. 

To  the  extent  that  this  continuum  defines  most  of  the  positions 
available  for  students,^  it  can  serve  as  a scapegoating  device.  The 
less  successful  students  serve  as  a negative  example  for  the  others 
of  the  type  of  behavior  which  leads  to  difficulties  in  adjusting  to 
college.  Any  given  student  entering  the  social  system  can  enter  at 
any  of  these  levels,  and  then  rise  or  fall  as  he  adapts  to  the 
behaviors  anticipated  by  others.  Also,  he  can  withdraw  from  the 
system  more  or  less  completely  is  he  cannot  discover  or  attain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  adjustment. 

The  Personal  Adeouacv  Continwim 

A model  of  the  personal  adequacy  continuum  is  presented  in 
Chart  1.  Twelve  positions  ranging  from  high  to  low  (from  one  to 
twelve)  are  distinguished  and  further  subdivided  into  four  stages: 
successful,  slow-downs,  potential  drop-outs  and  failures.  Each  of 
the  positions  described  and  data  from^the  interview  sample  are 
utilized  to  illustrate  each  position. 

Stage  One:  The  Successful 

These  individuals  arc  those  who  are  relatively  successful  both 
academically  and  socially. 

Position  One:  The  Reality  Oriented 

This  position  is  occupied  by  individuals  who  demonstrate 
both  understanding  and  tolerance  of  other  students  and  the 
ability  to  manipulate  the  others  for  group  goals.  The  two 
individuals  who  define  the  position  have  been  accepted  for 
graduate  study,  one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  Far  West. 

B.D.  has  an  excellent  scholastic  average  and  an  unusual 
I.Q.  He  has  been  successful  in  campus  wide  student 
activities.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Hawthorn  cabal 
which  was  reputed  to  be  very  Influtentlal  in  the  National 
Student  Association.  K.W.  does  not  have  as  excellent 
scholastic  record  as  does  B.D. , nor  has  he  been  as  active 


1 

The  participant  observer  refers  here  to  the  relatively  small 
number  of  students  who  live  on  campus,  (editor’s  note) 

2 

The  data  have  been  combined  in  such  a way  as  to  Illustrate 
the  position  and  modified  to  prevent  the  Identification  of  students 
in  the  interview  sample. 
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In  student  organizations.  As  a result  of  his  tolerance 
of  "problem  behavior"  he  has  been  relied  upon  by  the 
college  adnlListration  and  by  the  students  themselves  to 
deal  informally  with  potential  "trouble  makers."  Doth 
B.D.  and  K.W.  are  better  "dressers"  (and  better  groomed) 
than  the  usual  Hawthorn  student,  and  have  established 
dating  relations  with  highly  desirable  coeds. 


f 
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CHART  I: 


THE 


PERSONAL  ADEQUACY 


CONTINUUM 


This  chart  presents  a model  of  the  continuum  which  ciiaracterlz6s 
the  personal  adequacy  of  Hawthorn  students  to  deal  with  the  dematids 
of  the  Hawthorn  program.  Although  each  student  responds  in  terms 
of  his  own  abilities  to  the  challenge  as  he  experiences  itj  this 
model  provides  some  insight  into  the  range  of  adjustments  avdil-^ 
able  to  each  student  if  he  remains  in  the  Hawthorn  "communityi 
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Of  the  twenty-five  students  selected  by  the  participant 
observer  to  typify  the  different  positions,  only  eleven  come  from 
the  1959  entrants  studied  in  this  report;  they  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  "Successful"  (6  out  of  8).  The  two  "Buffoons"  also  come 
from  their  ranks.  It  appears  that  the  "image"  of  the  college 
(created  among  other  things  by  the  behavior  of  the  Buffoons  them- 
selves) attracted  to  Hawthorn  Center  the  subsequent  entrants  who 
fill  the  intermediate  positions. 

(editor's  note) 
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Position  Two;  The  Complex 

This  position  Is  occupied  by  Individuals  who  have  out- 
standing scholastic  records,  but  whose  itivolvement  with 
their  ethnic  background  has  prevented  them  from  occupying 
position  one.  Both  S.G.  and  N.V.  have  been  accepted  by 
leading  graduate  schools  In  their  area  of  specialization. 
Their  ethnic  attributes  make  them  highly  visible  to  other 
students,  and  there  Is  some  Indication  that  their  scho- 
lastic success  Is  a partial  adjustment  to  this.  t^.V. 
does  not  date  regularly.  In  his  words,  "..at  Hawthorn 
we  go  to  parties  and  see  what  happens."  S.G.  dates  girls  of 
ethnic  group  and  appears  to  be  as  much  pursued  as  the 
pursuer.  Q.T.  Is  atheletlcally  Inclined  as  Is  N.V.  While 
Q.T.  seems  sensitive  about  his  ethnicity,  he  has  compen- 
sated In  part  by  being  a highly  successful  "ladles*  man." 

His  scholastic  achievement  Is  high  and  he  has  been 
accepted  by  a highly  desirable  professional  training 
program.^  Each  of  these  three  have  been  successful  In 
establishing  personal  relations  with  faculty  and  these 
relations  appear  to  be  of  great  emotional  Importance  to 
them.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  occupants  of  position 
one,  whose  relations  with  the  faculty  appear  to  more 
exploitive  than  emotional. 

Position  Three:  The  Involuted 

This  position  Is  occupied  by  Individuals  who  have  been 
successful  scholastically,  but  whose  success  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  emotional  strum  und  drang.  That  Is, 
their  angst  Is  expressed  In  behavior,  while  that  of  the 
occupants  of  position  two  appears  to  have  been  adequately 
socialized  In  such  a way  as  not  to  exacerbate  their 
personal  problems.  These  occupants  of  position  three 
would  probably  be  maladjusted  In  another  college,  less 
permissive  than  Hawthorn.  Conversely,  the  extent  to  which 
the  Hawthorn  "freedom"  provokes  this  emotional  behavior 
might  be  absent  In  another  milieu.  K.C.  entered  Hai^thorn 
as  a transfer  from  another  college  and  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  faculty  of  Hawthorn  Is  "Impractical."  His  protest 
Is  turned  upon  himself  as  much  as  directed  at  the  college. 
Only  his  strong  motivation  to  graduate  seems  to  keep  him’ 
at  this  level  of  adjustment.  H.O.  and  S.N.  direct  their 
hostility  at  the  curriculum;  S.N.  In  particular  appears  as 
ringleader  of  a group  who  chronically  complain  about  the 
failure  of  the  faculty  to  keep  the  "bargain"-  to  Implement 
the  promise  of  the  "Hawthorn  Idea." 


1 

Q.T.  Is  designated  as  F2  Is  Chapter  III,  Volume  I. 


Stage  Twot  The  Slow-downs 


These  individuals  are  those  whose  behavior  prevents  them  from 
achieving  either  social  or  scholastic  success  equivalent  to  those  in 
stage  one.  While  possessed  of  a personal  charm,  th^  behave  in  such 
a way  as  to  present  problems  to  their  associates. 
ability  is  high,  and  the  faculty  seems  genuinely  fond  of  them;  but 
their  inability  to  complete  courses  and  their  accumulation  oi  in- 
completes"  place  them  behind  fellow  students  of  the  s^e  entrance 
class.  These  students  would  quite  likely  be  underachievers  at 
any  college,  if  not  failures.  Part  of  their  difficulty  stems  from 
the  "tolerance"  of  the  faculty  and  the  college  s failure  to  imple- 
ment the  advisory  program.  That  is,  with  proper  guidance,  they 
may  not  have  acquired  poor  academic  records  before  the  faculty 

became  aware  of  it. 


Position  Four!  The  Idiocrats 

This  position  is  occupied  by individuals  who  are  almost 
successful  but  whose  personal  idiosyncrasies  seriously 
Interfere  with  their  participation  in  academic  and  social 
activities.  C.O.  has  a serious  Involvement  in  gambling 
activity,  to  the  extent  that  it  appears  to  be  a substi- 
tute for  both  Intellectual  and  sexual  outlets.  DurloB 
the  research  this  Involvement  has  become  more  socialised. 
E.C.  is  an  older  student  whose  drinking  habits  apparently 
mask  some  emotional  difficulty.  Both  E.C.  and  C.O.  have  a 
high  degree  of  Intellectual  ability  but  their  personal 
problems  cause  them  to  do  inadequate  work  in  some  of  their 
courses.  If  they  were  able  to  establish  adequate  personal 
relations  with  the  faculty,  they  should  be  able  to  move  up 
at  least  to  position  two. 


Position  Five:  The  Idiopaths, 

This  position  is  occupied  by  individuals  whose  marked 
"Individualism"  sets  them  off  from  other  students.  The 
only  obvious  symptom  to  the  casual  observer  is  their 
failure  to  "follow  through"  at  times,  while  at  other  times 
they  may  achieve  a high  level.  S.F.  night  say,  To  me 
nothing  is  alien."  While  quite  concerned  with  ethical 
questions,  he  moves  in  a rather  bizzare  social  circle, 
seemingly  unaffected  by  his  surroundings.  Except  for  the 
possession  of  intellectual  ability  and  a high,  though 
sporadic,  level  of  achievement,  he  night  be  described  as 
a "dharma  bun."  S.S.  superficially  appears  to  be  the 
opposite  of  S.F.;  his  blatant  "swaggering"  and  his 
"toughness"  have  caused  him  to  be  the  focus  of  astonishing 
rumors.  These  seen  to  reflect  the  feeling  of  his  associates 
that  he  lacks  empathy  and  social  maturity. 


Position  Six:  The  Hip 

This  position  Is  occupied  by  Individuals  who  a^fesune  some 
of  the  more  blatant  attributes  of  the  "beatnik”  for 
exhibitionist  purposes.  Their  personal  ability  makes  the 
pose  somewhat  acceptable  to  their  associates,  and  keeps  them 
well  above  position  ten  where  this  pose,  If  true,  would 
place  then.  D.K.  and  S.E.  are  both  of  middle-class  Pro- 
testant background,  but  attempt  a caricature  of  working 
class  dress  and  behavior  for  social  and  Ideological 
reasons.  This  working  class  pose  and  a "Don  Juanlsm"  In 
their  sexual  relations  Indicate  difficulty  In  establishing 
an  adequate  masculine  identity,  or  an  inability  to 
adequately  socialize  their  masculinity.  Whatever  the 
actual  cause,  neither  has  been  able  to  complete  half  the 
courses  for  which  he  has  registered. 

Stage  Three:  The  Potential  Dropouts 

These  individuals  appear  to  be  more  like  the  "underachievers 
and  the  "dropouts"  now  being  discussed  in  the  educational  literature. 
They  do  not  have  the  obvious  charm  and  ability  of  the  stage  two  slow- 
downs, which  would  allow  then  potentially  to  move  into  stage  one;  nor 
do  they  have  the  obvious  psychological  inadequacies  of  stage  four. 
Superficially  they  appear  "apathetic";  on  further  investigation 
they  seem  to  be  "out  of  it,"  unable  to  relate  their  background  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  their  life  situation.  A much  more  clear-cut  set 
of  academic  demands  might  provide  a "crutch"  they  need,  or  result 
in  immediate  failure. 

Position  Seven*  The  Fatigued 

This  position  is  occupied  by  individuals  who  have  made  some 
adjustment  both  socially  and  occupationally,  but  who  are  as 
often  unregistered  as  in  school.  V.F.  and  T.T.  are  similar 
in  that  both  work  part-time  and  are  peripheral  members  of 
well  organized  cliques.  V.F.  is  a white  Protestant  meraber 
of  a Jewish  social  clique.  Their  peripheral  status  seems 
to  be  as  much  a function  of  their  rejection  of  their 
background  as  of  their  inability  to  match  the  values  of 
their  associates. 

Position  Eight;  The  Imooverlshed 

This  position  is  occupied  by  individuals  whose  emotional 
impoverishment  prevents  adequate  performance.  Unlike 
those  in  position  seven  who  appear  exhausted  by  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  a difficult  task,  these  individuals 
lack  the  resources  fully  to  participate  in  social  activities, 
or  to  establish  personal  relations  with  faculty.  Both  K.D. 
and  Q.R.  are  non-performing  students.  Most  of  their  effort 
is  expended  upon  a thorough  involvement  in  civil  rights— 
the  Northern  Student  Movement-  which  seems  to  provide  them 


with  "meaning"  rather  than  a sense  of  "contribution". 

This  Involvement  serves  to  mask  from  thetaselves  their 
transition  to  dropout  status. 

Nine:  The  Camouflaged 

This  position,  like  the  positions  below  * 

has  few  occupants  since  the  behaviors 
occupants'  ability  to  maintain  a position  in 
community.  S.Q.  might  be  termed  a "camouflaged  d^pout  . 

Due  to  a serious  problem  he  had  to"leave  town  . «hen  he 
returned  to  City  University  he  reestablished  some  of  his 
previous  social  relations  with  Hawthorn  students.  S.H., 
after  a similar  experience,  also  returned  to  ® 

slty  and  some  of  his  previous  associations.  _Thelr  prior 
difficulty  is  not  widely  known  and  although  cured  and 
relatively  successful  academically  in  another  City  Univer- 
sity College,  their  psychological  symptoms  may  lead  to  a 
relapse  if  supportive  therapy  is  withdrawn. 

Stage  Four!  The  Failures, 

These  individuals  are  academic  failures  and  Jhelr  association 
with  other  students  is  limited.  Their  prior  partlc  pa  o 
student  activities  and  continued  residence  in  the 
lead  to  their  inclusion  in  -he  interview  s^le.  Other  students 
are  reputed  to  have  occupied  similar  positions  bu 
available  for  study. 

Position  Teni  The  Strugglers  «- 

This  position  is  occupied  b” individuals  who  1®®’®  ®®“°^ 
and  return,  repeating  the  pattern  of  withdrawal  and  return 
several  times.  R.R.  is  the  only  individual  observed  at 
length.  At  the  beginning  of  the  research  period,  he  was 
Involved  emotionally  in  the  Psychedelic  movement  and  went 
to  San  Francisco  for  ’/treatment".  He  states  that  he 
brought  the  knowledge  of  the  Morning  Glory  seed  hack  with 
him.  Since  his  return  he  has  attempted  to  remove  his  in- 
completes"  but  his  academic  efforts  have  been  sporadic. 
Unlike  t..her  failures  his  grasp  of  reality  is  sufficient 
to  insure  his  completion  of  college,  if  he  is  ®J'®'  ® ® 
understand  that  there  are  not  pharmocological  shortcuts  t 

self  understanding. 

Pnfl^^^nn  Eleven:  The  Buffoon_S 

This  position  is  occupied  by  individuals  who  have  becom  the 
objec?  of  scapegoating.  Both  C.Y.  and  P.D.,  j*o  occupied 
this  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  research,  have  left 
the  college  community-  one  to  continue  study  elsewhere  n 


one  to  work  fulltime. 

Position  Tuplvei  The  Hi^ht  People  4_-j 

rosltion  is.  occupied  by  uIdITiduals  who 
hv  others,  but  not  themselves,  as  failures.  Both  F.D.  and 
T G are  the  children  of  successful  professionals.  o 
t ^ Trcotic  addicts,  they  are  in  their  ' 

but  still  play  around  with  it.  To  the  casual  observer  they 
appear  to  Lve  the  potential  to  become  more  successful  if 
they  ever  become  sufficiently  motivated. 


These  two  students  were  both  primarily  interested  in 

iw f.» j-!- si;*sv.s ™ 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  addition  to  the  soclal-psychologlcel  f 

the  student’s  response  to  the  Hawthorn  curriculum, 
tateSon  of  tothorn  into  City  University  is  the  source  of 
InflSnLs  which  are  experienced  as  intrusive  by  the  students  and 
Srof  tothorn.  Sese  forces  affect  the  efficUncy  with  ^ich 
the  college  can  pursue  its  stated  goals  of  a high  demand  college. 

Cltv  University  is  in  its  eighth  year  of  transition  ^ 

municioal  ®iv«sity  toward  a cosmopolitan  type.  The  establish^nt 
rH^thorTcruSe^in  City  University  has  effects  upon  the^various 
Dolitical  relatione  which  characterize  this  transiti  n 
parent  organization;  and  aj  a result  its  role  in  the 
tional  goals  of  City  University  is  perceived  with  some  ambi.^u  y. 
The  participation  of  Hawthorn  faculty  and 
and  informal  activities  of  City  University  provides 
which  this  ambiguity  can  influence  the  development  of  Hawthorn 

a stable  organism. 

Like  most  faculties,  the  Hawthorn  faculty  can  be  described 

as  consisting  of  both  "locsls"  and  "f J“ookrA-lM 
Uarletv  and  Copstrslnt  In  toerlcan  ’ 

iQcn  tr  36-391^  The  locals  have  a commitment  both  to  Hawtno  n 

anf  W aty  ufllerflty  to  make  them  sensitive  ^o^iticis.^ 
colleagues^ln  other  City  University  colleges.  The 
do^not^ave  these  social  relations  and  appear  soTOtlmes  to  feel 
tLS  the  Introduction  of  these  criticisms  into  the  faculty 
dMislon  making  process  is  as  much  to 
the  direction  desired  by  the  locals  as  for  meeting 

ticisms  of  the  college. 

Hawthorn  students  take  courses  in  other  ^ 

pvnosed  to  criticisms  of  the  Hawthorn  program  from  students  and 
fSulS  ot  colleges.  Those  students  in  Hawthorn  (approx. 

50  per  cent)  who  plan  to  major  in  one  of  the 

rnlleacs  take  one  half  of  their  credit  hours  in  other  colleges. 
If  is  extent  that  their  academic  identity  is  wl*  a P5°f®“i°"« 
they  are  highly  sensitive  to  criticism  which  Implies  that  they 
SfnS  following  the  proper  "track"  to  insure  adult  success. 

These  criticisms  which  reflect  the  between 

the  educational  goals  followed  by  Hawthorn  and  the  other  coUeg 
operate  with  a force  greater  perhaps  than  to  be  expected,  du 


This  contrast  was  particularly  striking  in  the  early  Hays  of 
Hawthorn,  when  the  "cosmopolitans"  were  also  strangers  to  the  local 

scene. 
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the  open  structure  within  the  college.  This  open  structure  results 
from  the  attempt  to  maintain  informal  student-faculty  relations  as 
a norm  and  its  corollary,  the  use  of  indirect  methods  of  social 
control  to  secure  desired  faculty  and  student  activities.  On  the 
operational  level  of  the  college’s  structure  of  its  activities, 
the  actual  extent  of  these  criticisms  is  not  as  important  as  the 
fact  that  they  are  felt  to  exist  and  thus  become  factors  influ- 
encing behavior. 
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The  Municipal  and  the  Cosmopolitan  University 


One  way  in  which  the=  environment  of  Hawthorn  affects  its 
efficiency  can  be  expressed  by  placing  it  in  the  context  of  American 
education  in  general c At  one  extreme  there  is  the  cosmopolitan 
university,  what  Riei^man  refers  to  as  a leader  of  the  academic 
procession  (in  Variety  and  Constraint  in  American  Education) > which 
has  as  r.  goal  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  production  of 
an  intellectual  elite.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  university, 
usually  municipal,  which  serves  a local  geographic  area  and  as 
a goal  has  the  assimilation  of  the  post-ethnic  urban  population 
to  middle  class  values.  The  location  of  any  college  or  university 
on  this  continuum  would  require  detailed  analysis  of  its  internal 
characteristics  as  well  as  Its  stated  objectives. 

E.  L.  Lively  has  discussed  the  difference  between  theee  two 
university  types  in  terms  of  the  factors  involved.  A comparison 
of  the  two  types  is  presented  in  Chart  II  based  on  charts  in 
Lively’s  paper. 

Recruitment  of  students  in  the  cosmopolitan  university  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  high  criteria  and  with  a high  degree  of  se- 
lectivity. In  the  municipal  university,  recruitment  is  based  on 
low  criteria  and  is  characterized  by  a relatively  low  degree  of 
selectivity.  A high  criteria  of  selectivity  expresses  a uni- 
versity’s attitude  that  its  educational  goals  are  not  only  high 
but  can  be  attained.  A high  degree  of  selectivity  insures  that 
students  can  be  exposed  to  these  requirements  with  a high  pro- 
bability of  academic  success.  The  university’s  resources  can  thus 
be  disposed  in  such  a manner  as  it sure  attainment  of  its  goals. 

On  the  other  hand  the  municipal  university,  that  recruits  with  a 
low  degree  of  selectivity,  may  find  that  a larger  proportion  of 
its  resources  must  be  expended  in  what  is  essentially  remedial 
education  for  social  mobility  towards  narrowly  defined  adult 
roles. 

I 

Socialization  of  students  in  the  cosmopolitan  university  to 
the  institutional  norms  is  high,  to  conmunity  norms  low.  Perhaps 
in  part  because  selectivity  operates  to  insure  recruitment  of 
students  whose  prior  socialization  has  already  prepared  them  in  a 
general  sense  for  the  social  skills  necessary  for  both  academic 
and  adult  roles.  In  the  municipal  university  socialization  to 
institutional  norms  is  low,  to  community  norms  high.  A low  degree 
of  selectivity  results  in  ttjie  ;:.?.cruitr.i?nt  of  a student  body  which 
is  heterogeneous  in  family  and  neighborhood  background  and  in 
terms  of  prior  preparation  for  academic  and  adult  roles. 

- 

Some  Observations  on  the  Municipal  University  as  a Complex 
Organization . unpublished  manuscript.  University  of  Akron,  1964 


CHART  II 


RECRUITMENT,  SOCIALIZATION  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  GENERAL,  COMPARED  TO  THE  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY 


Cosmopolitan  University 
Community  (LOW) 

Socialization 


Recruitment 
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Initial 

Commitment 
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Criteria  of  Selectivity 
Degree  of  Selectivity 


University  (HIGH) 
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Involvement  ^ Compliance^  Effectiveness 
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Community 
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Compliance-^  Effectiveness 
(INCQNGRUENTj^  (HIGH) 


Criteria  of  Selectivity 
Degree  of  Selectivity  (LWW) 


This  chart  presents  some  of  the  differences  between  these  two  ideal 
types  of  universities  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  certain  charac- 
teristics affect  the  educational  process. 


The  manner  in  which  students  are  recruited,  and  the  type  of  commit- 
ment with  which  they  enter  differs.  This  plus  socialization  to  the 
institution' s goals  produces  a different  type  of  involvement  in 
academic  activities.  These  differences  are  described  as  congruent 
and  incongruent  depending  upon  the  institutional  use  of  different 
kinds  of  power,  and  the  student's  attitude  towards  higher  edui 
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but  also  coercive  power,  as  its  students  are  more  calculative  in 
their  conmitnent  to  educational  goals.  One  might  say  that  their 
conception  of  educational  goals  is  utilitarian  and  the  use  of 
coercive  power  becomes  necessary  due  to  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
of  normative  power. 

In  terms  of  student’s  goals  the  municipal  university  may  be 
as  effective  as  the  cosmopolitan  university,  since  its  relative  in- 
ability to  establish  a high  degree  of  moral  commitment  to  intel- 
lectual goals  and  involvement  in  formal  or  informal  academic 
activities  may  be  compensated  for  by  a high  degree  of  community 
involvement  of  its  students. 

Faculty  recruitment  can  be  considered  in  terms  of  this  model 
since  the  nature  of  a university  and  the  characteristics  of  its 
students  is  a major  determinant  in  recruiting  and  keeping*,  faculty 
members.  The  degree  of  selectivity  exercised  in  recruitment  will 
in  part  determine  the  extent  to  which  a faculty  will  have  a moral 
commitment  to  intellectual  norms  and  it  is  likely  that  the  reci- 
procal relations  between  faculty  and  students  will  function  to 
insure  that  faculty  and  students  have  similar  commitments  to 
educational  goals. 

Relevance  of  the  Typology 

A consideration  of  structural  factors  in  the  situation  of 
Hawthorn  College  as  part  of  the  City  University  complex  reveals 
that  this  typology  is  useful  in  indicating  the  source  and  nature  of 
the  ambiguity  which  inhibits  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hawthorn 
idea.  City  University  is  in  transition  from  the  municipal  type  to 
a cosmopolitan  type.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  transition  can 
be  accomplished  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  City  University 
programs  can  alter  the  component  parts  of  the  model.  One  of  the 
roles  of  Hawthorn  College  is  to  provide  a cosmopolitan  mcdel  for 
the  other  colleges;  a role  that  may  be  perceived  as  an  implied 
criticism  or  the  status  quo  by  vested  interests. 

A detailed  study  of  the  various  component  colleges  and  divisions 
(Mortuary  Science,  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  Social  Work,  Business  Admini- 
stration, Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  Liberal  Arts,  The 
Graduate  Division,  and  The  Adult  Education  Division)  as  well  as 


1 

Similar  commitments  which  are  congruent  will  act  to  reinforce 
each  other,  and  may  produce  a high  involvement  of  both  faculty  and 
students  in  the  educational  process.  Dissimilar  commitments  will 
inhibit  the  development  of  a high  involvement  of  students  and, 
probably  of  the  faculty, in  educational  activities.  Similar,  but 
incongruent,  commitments  will  act  to  reduce  the  involvement  of  both 
students  and  faculty. 


Hawthorn  could  reveal  the  success  each  has  had  in  recruiting  faculty 
and  students  who  nore  closely  approxinate  the  cosmopolitan  type 
than  the  municipal  type.  Also  such  a study  might  pinpoint  the 
sources  of  conservatism  and  innovation.  The  following  discussion 
of  Hawthorn  in  terms  of  this  typology,  while  nver-generalized,  in- 
dicates some  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  establishment  of  a 
feeling  of  identity  as  a community  characterised  by  an  immediacy  of 
relationship  between  students  and  faculty. 

Recruitment  of  students  is  made  on  the  same  basis  of  other  City 
University  colleges  admitting  freshmen.  Data  reported  upon  in  other 
sections  of  this  report  indicate  that  some  self-selection  of  students 
occurs  upon  the  basis  of  the  student’s  prior  degree  of  commitment  to 
intellectual  goals,  though  the  student’s  lack  of  economic  resources, 
social  skills  and  the  necessity  of  working  may  prevent  him  from 
ignoring  the  utilitarian  goals  of  education,  or  may  force  him  to 
develop  a utilitarian  rationale  for  use  with  parents,  peers  and 
non-Hawthorn  faculty. 

Socialization  to  the  Hawthorn  idea  is  aided  by  small  enroll- 
ment, student  self-government  and  an  advisory  and  tutorial  program. 

It  is  inhibited  by  the  continuing  influence  of  family  and  neighbor- 
hood relations,  and  by  work  relations. 

Involvement  in  Hawthorn  activities  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
emotional  support  provided  at  home;  the  interest  in,  and  ability  to, 
establish  informal  relations  with  several  faculty  members;  and  in 
some  cases,  the  willingness  to  rebel  against  an  over-restrictive 
hone  environment,  and  the  competence  to  deal  with  the  ensuing  per- 
sonal or  social  problems  that  may  arise. 

Positive  Commitment  to  the  intellectual  goals  of  the  college 
depends  upon  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  calculative  involvement 
with  the  problem  of  economic  social  mobility,  or  upon  students  com- 
petence to  relate  calculative  and  moral  commitments  to  each  other 
and  to  enter  into  adult  careers.  In  a more  general  sense,  the 
student’s  personal  competence  may  aid  in  the  establishment  of  trust 
as  an  aspect  of  student-faculty  relations  and  indirectly  lead  to  a 
positive  commitment.  Such  trust  depends  upon  the.  student  s ability 
CO  recognize  a faculty  model  x>7ith  which  he  is  willing  to  identify. 

Faculty:  Locals  and  Cosmopolitans, 

As  an  experiment.  Hawthorn  College  had  to  recruit  a faculty  in 
a relative  brief  period  and  in  a sense  the  establishment  of  faculty- 
student  relations  in  the  new  college  heightened  the  "immediacy  of 
the  learning  process,  but  the  structural  pattern  those  relations 
form  is  a function  of  the  faculty  type  recruited.  For  our  purposes 
it  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  "locals  and  cosmopolitans. 
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Joseph  Gus field  and  David  Riesnan  in  a forthcoming  paper ^ have 
classified  the  Hawthorn  faculty  of  the  first  two  years.  Of  twenty- 
one  faculty  members,  four  were  classified  as  ’’job-holders”,  six 
as  ’’settlers”  and  eleven  as  ’’adventurers VJhile  this  is  a much 
more  valuable  means  of  classification  of  the  faculty,  I have  used 
Riesman’s  earlier  typology  of  locals  and  cosmopolitans  as  it  is 
sufficiently  detailed  for  the  purpose  intended;  that  is,  a con- 
sideration of  Hawthorn  social  structure  as  a factor  in  mediating 
the  effect  of  ^ritrusive  forces  and  as  a source  of  self-generated 
pressures  on  the  formation  of  student  culture.  As  a generalization 
one  could  say  that  locals  or  cosmopolitans  could  be  anyone  of  the 
other  three  types  as  well  5,  though  in  a faculty  as  small  in  number 
as  that  of  Hawthorn  all  the  possible  combinations  may  not  be  preseat. 
The  two  typologies  are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  serve  the  same 
classificatory  purposes.  In  their  discussion  of  the  reason  for 
choosing  the  typology  used  in  their  comparison  of  the  Oakland  and 
Hawthorn  faculties,  and  as  a warning  against  misinterpretation  of 
its  application,  Gusfield  and  Riesman  remark: ' 

’’Two  important  qualifications  must  be  kept  in  mind  here, 
as  in  most  typologies.  First,  most  respondents  demon- 
strate a little  of  each  type-  they  are  at  once  settlers, 
adventurers  and  job-holders Secondly,  the  typo le- 

gists are  internal  to  the  sample  studied. ”3 

When  we  look  at  Hawthorn  in  terms  of  Lively’s  typology  of 
cosmopolitan  and  municipal  universities,  we  see  that  its  effective- 
ness can  be  measured  by  placing  it  along  this  continuum.  When  we 
describe  it  as  an  experimental  college  in  an  ex-municipal  university, 
that  typology  indicates  some  of  the  structural  phenomena  which  give 
rise  to  intrusive  forces  acting  upon  it.  Since  in  the  case  of  Haw- 
thorn, the  faculty  who  could  be  classified  as  locals  have  had  exper- 
ience in  municipal  universities,  there  is  a coincidence  between  our 
typology  of  universities  and  faculties. 

In  his  definition  of  his  typology,  Riesman  uses  as  an  example 
the  introduction  of  a new  department  into  an  existing  univer- 

sity and  goes  on  to  explain: 

1 

Faculty  Culture  and  Academic  Careers: ’’Some  Sources  of  Inno- 
vation in  Higher  Education,"  Journal  of  Education  Psychology. 

2 

They  also  report  one  refusal  by  a Hav/thorn  faculty  member  to 
be  interviewed. 

3 

Gusfield  and  Riesman,  op.  cit..  pagination  not  available. 

4 

In  a study  of  any  university,  both  locals  and  cosmopolitans  will 
be  found  since  the  categories  are  meaningful  only  in  terms  of  each 
other  as  applied  to  a specific  case. 
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"r<ut  understandably,  these  new  outsiders,  or  cosmopol- 
itans'* do  not  always  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  The  drive 
which  brought  them  there  may  have  spent  itself  in  that 
very  act,  and  the  home-guard,  the  "locals"  of  the  uni- 
versity may  resent  and  frustrate  any  efforts  at  further 
departure  from  its  locally  approved  ways.  It  is  a 
rare  institution  where  some  departments  do  not  carefully 
staff  themselves  with  home-brew  talent  and  thus  avoid 
disagreeable  comparisons;  the  locals  or  "nativists  will 
insist  complacently  that  what  is  done  at  Harvard,  or 
Oxford,  Ann  Arbor  or  Princeton  is  (^uite  meaningless  in 
Fayetteville,  Lincoln,  Parkville,  Missjuri,  or  at 
Doane  College  or  Peru  State  Teachers." 


The  locals  are  not  for  the  status  -luo  alone,  nor  the  cosmo- 
politans for  change  per  se.  Rather,  they  represent  two  different 
views  of  the  goals  of  academic  effort,  and  any  given  faculty  membir 
can  only  be  classified  in  terms  of  the  category  upon  which  they 
appear  to  predominantly  act.  After  discussing this  point  in  tcr^ 
of  academic  freedom,  which  may  suffer  from  the  local  s loyalty  to 
his  institution,  Riesman  remarks: 

"Moreover  the  home-guarders  are  typically  concerned  with  the 
university's  service  function  to  students  and  to  the  locals > 
rather  than  with  research  and  with  participation  in  the 
national  intellectual  life;  they  have  no  objection  to  growth, 
much  as  this  may  lead  to  departure  from  tradition,  if  it 
involves  larger  numbers  of  students,  more  popular  courses, 
and  athletic  prowess,  whereas  the  itinerant  cosmopolitans 
bring  with  them,  as  already  implied,  a more  elitist  con- 
ception of  academia  which  emphasizes  a small  but  select 
student  body  and  a research-oriented  curriculum,  and  de- 
precates athletics.  (Naturally,  as  with  all  such  typolo- 
gies, there  are  individuals  who  fit  neither  category 
or  combine  elements  from  botlO«*  ^ 


When  we  turn  to  the  specific  case  of  Hawthorn  College,  this 
:ypology  of  locals  and  cosmopolitans  can  be  described  in  more  detail. 
Ls  a college  faculty  both  types  are  formally  coinnited  to  the  Hawthorn 
Ldea>*  that  is,  the  value  of  general  education,  a small  college  limited 
:o  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1,000  students,  the  importance  of 
Informal  faculty-student  relations,  and  the  students  use  o ^ 
indent  study.  While  these  similarities  are  important,  the  differ- 
i:nces  are  great  enough  to  have  different  results  in  determining 
their  structural  position. 


Riesman,  on.  cit . , Anchor  Rooks  A135,  pp.  36-37 
2 

Riesman,  op.  cit. « Anchor  Books  A135,  p*  3g 
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The  Locals. 


Vfeen  we  look  at  the  Hawthorn  faculty  In  terms  of  this 
typolS^^e  L see  that  as  Individuals  the  locals  have  several. 

things  in  common: 

1 Thev  are  relatively  more  involved  in  community  acti- 
iitil^.  That  is.  they  have  resided  in  the  D^roit  area 
for  some  time  before  the  establishment  of  Hawthorn.  For 
some,  Hawthorn  provides  an  opportunity  to  remain  in 
Detroit  in  a prestigeful  occupation. 

2 Nearly  all  of  the  locals  have  had  prior  experience 

of  having  been  connected  to  City  University  as  stude^ 
nr  facultv  or  both.  To  some  extent,  they  can  be  con 
Hder^d  a^h^U  a "higher"  loyalty  to  City  th^  to 
Hawthorn.  This  does  not  imply  that  they  experience 
anrcoSiicrof  loyalties  but  rather  that  the  success 
of  the  Hawthorn  experience  is  important  ® 

tribution  to  the  overall  success  of  City  University. 

3.  As  social  or  professional  peers,  the  locals  are 
united  by  informal  concensus  which  inhibits  oonmral- 
catlons  in  the  total  faculty  group  and  may  in  effect 
cause  some  of  the  cleavage  to  be  discussed. 

A The  locals  tend  to  have  a "possessive"  attitude  to 

Lthom.  some  of  them  were 

the  idea,  and  in  steering  the  proposal  through 

various  steps  necessary  to  secure  approval,  fo  a sense, 

they  "created"  Hawthorn  and  their  loyalties  °“® 

another  are  in  part  a product  of  that  cotmon  effort. 

5.  The  locals  in  Hawthorn  would  be  in  an  o’'®'®!'- 
ficatlon  of  City  University  faculty,  eosnopolltans.  They 
iee  folelves  Is  being  part  of  a City  '^“Jv.rsity  aculty^^ 
and  also  as  supporters  and  advocates  in  that  faculty  of  t 
oolnt  of  view  that  City  University  can  best  serve  its 

constituency  by  transforming  ® ^ 

closely  approximating  the  cosmopolitan  type. 

P As  City  University  cosmopolitans,  their  interaction 
with  the  aty  university  locals  has  tended  to  ® th®» 
more  sensitive  to  "political"  pressures  in  the  larger 
Tlversity  environment.  Thus  to  the  Hawthorn  cosmopol- 
itans they  appear  to  be  motivated  as  mu*  by  p 
goals  as  by  coBm'tment  to  the  Hawthorn  idea. 

7 The  locals  appear  to  the  cosmopolitans  to  support  a 
Lre  utilitarian  definition  of  the  value 

education-  what  David ^Riesman  has  referred  to  as  th 
higher  vocationalism.” 


The  Cosmopolitans 


The  Hawthorn  cosmopolitans  more  nearly  resemble  the  ideal 
type  described  by  Riesman  than  do  the  Hawthorn  locals.  Several 
general  remarks  can  be  made  about  them: 

^ I 

1.  Though  their  stay  at  Hawthorn  varies  from  one  to 
five  years none  of  them  has  had  any  previous  involve- 
ment with  City  University  and  with  a few  exceptions  no 
prior  residence  in  the  Detroit  area. 

2.  As  described  below,  they  differ  among  themselves  more 
than  do  the  locals,  but  their  position  vis  a vis  the 
locals  tends  to  make  them  appear  more  cohesive  than  they 

are. 

3.  Since  the  cosmopolitans  were  recruited  specifically 
for  Hawthorn,  they  have  a relatively  greater  emotional 
involvement  in  the  Hawthorn  "experiment”  than  do  the 
locals,  and  feel  themselves  to  have  a more  singleminded 
loyalty  to  the  college. 

4.  Their  lack  of  local  community  commitments  makes  them 
more  willing  to  experiment  with  curriculum  and  more 
tolerant  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  student  body.  Since 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  more  geographically  mobile, 
they  can  be  more  resistant  to  the  effects  of  intrusive 
forces  from  the  community  and  institutional  environment. 

5.  The  informal  relations  of  the  cosmopolitans  to  the 
students  form  a more  complex  pattern  than  those  of  the 
locals  due  both  to  greater  differences  among  themselves, 
and  to  their  greater  flexibility  in  responding  to 
changing  institutional  experience. 

While  the  cosmopolitans  differ  from  the  locals  in  that  they 
see  themselves  as  being  more  concerned  with  abstract  ideals  of  the 
educational  goal  of  the  Hawthorn  experiment  (in  distinction  to  its 
possible  value  in  pre-professional  training)  they  differ  in  the 
definition  of  those  ideals.  In  a general  sense,  they  tend  to  be 

of  three  types: 

1.  The  Classicists,  or  Humanists: 

This  group  tends  to  use  the  more  traditional  classicist 
conception  of  education  as  a referent.  To  them  general 
education  provides  the  best  contemporary  approach  for 


At  the  time  of  writing.  Hawthorn  was  in  its  -fifth  year. 

(editor's  note) 
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educating  the  student  as  an  individual,  for  producing  a 
well-rounded  individual.  In  a sense,  for  them  general 
education  is  a goal  in  itself. 

2.  The  Civics,  or  social  actionists: 

This  group  tends  to  use  a social  science  definition  of 
educational  goals,  though  they  are  likely  to  reject  an 
"adjustment"  definition  in  favor  of  a "progress  defini- 
tion. To  them  general  education  provides  the  best 
contemporary  approach  both  for  overcoming  the  differenti- 
ation resulting  from  over-specialization  of  liberal  arts 
disciplines  and  professional  training,  and  for  preparing 
well-rounded  students  with  a sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. 

3.  The  Rationalists,  or  scientist!: 

This  group  tends  to  define  educational  goals  as  intellec- 
tual" , though  they  are  likely  to  feel  that  education 
provides  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rational  processes, 
and  that  such  exercise  prepares  the  student  for  its  util- 
ization in  adult  roles,  whatever  those  may  be. 

Since  Hawthorn  College  utilizes  staff  taught  courses  in  its 
curriculum,  the  faculty  discourse  has  led.  to  an  increasingly  more 
self-conscious  awareness  of  these  various  viewpoints,  and  a greater 
liklihood  that  a given  faculty  member,  whether  a local  or  a cosmo- 
politan, is  more  erapathetic  in  relating  to  the  others  or  to  stu- 
dents.  While  this  empathy  functions  to  increase  the  range  of  social 
transactions  which  are  "educational"  between  students  and  faculty, 
the  distinctions  are  real  enough  to  have  produced  a general  social 
structure  within  the  student-f acuity  community  which  gives  indica- 
tions of  becoming  fairly  stable,  with  enough  persistence  to  insure 
a continuation  of  social  processes,  barring  any  major  external 
pressure  strong  enough  to  disrupt  the  structure. 

The  Hawthorn  Community 

When  we  turn  from  a consideration  of  ideal  types,  or  models, 
of  universities  and  faculties  to  a description  of  an  acutal  social 
structure  of  the  Hawthorn  Community,  we  can  see  how  these  models 
affect  social  structure.  Models  have  a more  abstract  referent  than 
a social  structure.  A social  structure  has  a specific  objective 
reverent,  and  its  characteristics  are  "real"  in  the  sense  that  any 
observer  who  follows  the  same  procedures  will  uncover  the  same 
persistent  structure. 


See  A.R.  Radliffe-Hrown,  "On  the  Concept  of  Function  in  Social 
Science"  and  "On  Social  Structure"  reprinted  in  Structure  and  Func- 
tion in  Primitive  Society,  The  Free  Press,  1952. 
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CHART  III 


The  Hawthorn  Social  Structure 


Chart  III  provides  a schematic  presentation  of  the  more  per- 
types  of  social  transactions  which  occur  within  the 
Ct^mTo-unlty  of  faculty  and  students. 

It  eliminates  many  of  the  social  transactions  that 

and  ol^cures  many  of  the  cooperative  relations  which  occur 

In  a small  comaunlty. 

Iftiile  It  Is  arranEed  to  reveal 

actions,  an  analysis  of  the  structural  pattern  reveals  the 
onLinR  relations  between  the  faoulty  types  discussed,  and 
the  structural  (homeostatic)  forces  that  tend  to  restrict  a 
specific  individual  to  a more  limited  role  than  is  persona 

attributes  might  suggest. 

It  also  indicates  the  reciprocal  relations  of  »‘"dent  and 
faculty  types,  and  the  structural  Imperatives 
faculty  and  students  into  a limited  choice  o poss 


The  persistence  of  the  Hawthorn  Comounity  structure  could  only 
be  asserted  after  a follow-up  study.  The  one  described  here  is  that 
that  existed  in  the  Spring  quarter  of  1963. 

as  the  point  at  which  the  structure  would  be  coople.e.  One  year 
later,  the  same  structure  exists  but  indications  of  change  were 
present  and  these  are  described  in  the  detailed  discussion  below. 

All  of  the  preceding  considerations  do  not  necessarily 
communicate  the  essence  of  social  relations,  as  to  their  ability 
to  gratify  or  annoy  those  unique  individuals  who  are  constrai 
by  structure  to  interact  in  various  ways.  Before  we  discuss  the 
structure  of  the  Hawthorn  Community  in  detail,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  indicate  the  type  of  data  used  to  define  it. 

The  faculty  and  student  positions  of  which  it  is 
types.  These  positions  act  as  structural  imperatives 
iSeractions.  A participant  observer  looks  at  actual  interactions 
between  two  or  more  individuals,  and  attempts  to  so  a e 
"strain  towards  consistency"  revealed,  t^ile  a position  (role) 
more  or  less  coterminous  with  the  individuals  who  perform  it , fr^ 
his  point  of  view  it  may  not  be  the  most  compelling  aspect  of  his 
behavior.  This  point  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below,  as  an 
emerging  structure  is  more  dependent  upon  the  psychology  o 
individuals  who  occupy  the  roles  than  may  be  true  of  a st  uc 
that  has  persisted  for  a long  time. 

As  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Hawthorn  Community  will 
recognize,  individuals,  while  resonating  around  a ^ 

temporarily  occupy  another  position  adjacent  to  it. 

ty^  of  resonance  seems  persistent,  an  ^®®  llH 

deLribed.  To  the  extent  that  individuals  can  be  identified  with 
a position,  it  is  necessary  to  stress  that  specific  actions  o t 
individual  may  be  the  results  of  the  structural  imperatives  of  the 
poririon!  and  not  of  any  ethical  or  ideological  bias  of  the  person. 

Chart  III  presents  a schematic  representation  of  the  social 
structure  of  faculty  and  student  relations.  A tot^  of 
three  faculty  and  staff  positions  are  indicated.  These  positions 
are  occupied  by  forty  individuals.  Ten  student  positions  are 
indicated,  which  are  occupied  by  approximately  one  hundred  and 
seventy  students.  The  other  five  hundred  and  fifty  students, 
including  most  freshmen,  do  not  occupy  a persistent  position. 

Nor  doerthis  structure  indicate  all  of  the  persistent  relations 

This  was  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  when  a complete  faculty 
and  four  classes  of  students  had  completed  their  first  year  to- 
gether. The  college  was  established  by  adding  a na^  class  eac 
year;  i.e.,  registering  new  freshmen  each  year. 
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between  individual  faculty  and  students  which  are  essentially 
expressions  of  "personal  liking"  not  related  to  educational 
goals.  This  general  social  structure  is  composed  of  eight 
substructures,  one  of  which  is  not  represented.  In  some  cases 
a given  position  may  be  located  at  the  intersection  of  two 
or  more  substructures,  thus  werving  to  integrate  them  into 
an  overall  structure.  These  stbstructures,  and  the  nec- 
essary positions  that  compose  them,  are  described  below. 

At  times  of  crises,  in  the  case  of  external  relations,  or 
for  planning  innovations,  other  positions  may  be  tempor- 
arily included  in  a substructure. 

Substructure  One.  The  Administrative  Core;, 

Positions  1,  2,  and  3 are  the  division  chairmen  and  the 
official  governing  body  of  the  college.  Positions  4,  and 
to  a lesser  extent  5 and  6,  function  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  central  positions  and  5 and  6 usually  mediate  between 
the  core  and  students.  The  pair  17-fe  was  also  important  at 
the  time  the  structure  was  studied.  The  staff  positions  20, 

21,  22,  and  23  are  related  to  this  substructure,  though  in 
general  they  are  in  other  substructures  as  well. 

Substructure  Two.  The"Kitchen  Cabinet;"^ 

This  focuses  on  positions  1 and  2,  and  to  some  extent, 
includes  all  of  Substructure  Five.  In  a general  sense  it  is 
a means  by  which  the  locals  reach  concensus,  and  is  kssen- 
tially  an  administrative  in-group. 

Substructure  Three.  The  "Loyal  Opposition!" 

This  focuses  on  positions  3 and  4 and  to  some  extent 
includes  all  of  Substructures  Six  A and  Six  C.  In  a general 
sense  it  is  a means  by  which  the  cosmopolitans  reach  concensus, 
though  substructures  Pour  and  Six  B are  not  always  "put  in 
the  picture." 

Substructure  Four.  The  Rationalists; 

Essentially  composed  of  the  Natural  Science  faculty,  it 
includes  positions  2,  10,  11  and  21. 

Substructure  Five.  The  "Beleaguered;" 

This  group  is  composed  of  positions  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  It 
is  composed  of  locals,  except  position  8,  and  they  along  with 
positions  1 and  20  are  isolated  in  a separate  office  building 
which  may  contribute  to  their  sense  of  Isolation  from  other 
faculty. 

**As  a student  chooses  an  educational  goal,  these  personal • 
liking  relations  may  change  into  structural  relations  by 
a transformation  of  the  relationship,  or  a modification  of 
the  structure. 

^Substructures  2 to  5 are  ordinarily  of  minor  impor- 
tance since  they  exist  as  a result  of  the  contrast  between 
locals  and  cosmopolitans,  but  in  times  of  major  decision 
making  they  are  potentially  very  significant. 
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Position  8 is  apparently  intrinsicly  alienated,  since  three  .of  its 
four  occupants  during  the  two  years  of  the  study  have  (been?) 
severed  their  connections  with  Hawthorn. 

Substructure  Six  A.  The  Classicists.:^  , 

This  group  is  in  the  process  of  dissolution>  ih  part  due  to 
the  failure  to  replace  Classicists  who  leave.  It  is  composed  of 
positions  9,  12  and  13.  The  occupants  during  the  period  of 
research  were,  or  had  been,  on  the  humanities  staff  but  wbUld  not 
join  the  beleaguered  group.  The  chart  indicates  that  thete  may 
be  a tendency  for  the  occupant  of  position  SubstructUte  Five  to 
migrate  into  position  9 in  Substructure  Six  A. 

SubstructureMxJ4^^^^®^£sia^ 

This  is  a very  significant  group  since  it  is  composed  of 
nearly  all  of  the  positions  which  are  related  to  student  positions 
as  social  equals;  positions  14,  15  and  16.-^  During  the  research 
several  occupants  of  position  10  and  11  attempted  to  migrate  into 
this  structure,  but  appeared  unable,  due  to  their  inability  to 
relate  as  equals.  One  occupant  of  position  10  does  appear  to  be 
tidcing  on  some  of  the  attributes  of  position  15.  Position  14  has 
apparently  been  occupied  primarily  by  experienced  anthropological 
field  workers  in  the  past.^  At  present,  position  15  is  occupied 
by  two  participant  observers.  These  three  positions  for  some  reason 
are  difficult  to  occupy.  Position  15  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
empty;  and  the  present  occupant  of  16  is  transforming  towards  a 
position  10  definition  or  in  the  direction  of  Substructure  Six  A. 

Substructure  Six  C.  The  Workers? 

This  includes  three  positions:  3,  17  and  IH  and  to  a lesser 
extent  positions  4 and  19.  Positions  17  and  1^  are  occupied 
dividuals  who  usually  serve  on  various  committees  concerned  with 
academia  or  curriculum  subjects.  Position  19  is  of  interest  in 
that  it  is  composed  of  faculty  who  commute  from  residences  outside 


The  following  four  Substructures  Six  A,  Six  P,  Six  C and  Seven 
are  connected  by  position  3;  most  of  the  occupants  of  the  positions 
are  members  of  the  Science  of  Society  staff. 

The  occupants  of  positions  6 and  12  relate  democratically 
sometimes,  but  are  limited  by  the  structural  imperatives  of  those 
positions. 

3 

This  was  my  initial  entry  role  as  faculty  participant  observer, 
since  the  intended  role  was  unavailable  for  various  tactical 
reasons . 


) 


o 

ERIC 
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CHART  mA 

SCHEHATIC  REPRESErflATION  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HAVTTHORN 
COMKUNITY,  SPRING  QUARTER,  1963 


Q Faculty  Positions 
I I Student  Positions 
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CHART  in  6 

SCHEMATIC  REPRESENTATION  OP  THE 
SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  HAWTHORN 
COIfflJNITY,  SPRING  QUARTER,  1963 


Q Faculty  Positions 
I I Student  Positions 
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the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  and  are  thus  not  usually  available 
for  informal  interaction  with  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
research  three  who  commuted  from  Ann  Arbor,  and  one  from  Lansing 
occupied  this  position.  At  the  end  of  the  research  there  was  only 
one  occupant.  Of  the  others,  one  has  moved  into  an  intermediate 
position  between  positions  3 and  4,  another  has  moved  into  a 
position  close  to  16,  and  the  third  is  moving  into  the  direction 
of  position  10.  In  the  last  two  cases,  the  positions  assumed  do 
not  significantly  affect  faculty-student  Interaction  of  the  infor- 
mal type . 

Substructure  Seven:  rro?;ram  Study; 

This  is  not  shown  on  the  chart,  since  it  might  be  said  to  be 
in  a third  dimension  to  the  two  shown.  Of  those  who  have  participated 
in  the  program  study,  all  except  two  individuals  have  also  occupied 
other  positions  shows;  e.g.,  3,  4,  12,  14,  15,  17,  19  and  23. 

Substructure  Eight:  The  Real  People; 

This  substructure  is  composed  of  student  positions  A^ 
and  E.  The  student  positions  included  in  this  group  have  an  impact 
on  non-classroom  activities  through  their  reciprocal  interaction 
with  positions  in  the  faculty  substructures,  but  compose  a substruc- 
ture in  the  overall  Hawthorn  Community  through  their  interaction 
with  each  other. 

The  effect  of  this  social  structure  upon  student  culture  is 
complex;  and  not  necessarily  as  persistent  as  the  structure  itself; 
since  the  nature  of  the  student  recruitment  process  can  change 
rapidly  due  to  the  principle  of  self-selection.  The  major  effect  of 
the  structure  upon  students  as  individuals  is  in  whether  there  are 
sufficient  faculty  positions  to  insure  that  each  student  who 
registers  is  likely  to  find  an  advisor  who  is  in  a position  to 
which  he  can  relate.  If  no,  then  such  students  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  fail  to  become  full-fledged  members  of  the  Hawthorn 
Community.  Conversely,  the  faculty  occupant  of  a position  may  find 
himself  assigned  responsibility  for  a diverse  group  of  students,  some 
of  whom  he  cannot  communicate  with  in  the  time  available.  Such  stu- 
dents are  likely  to  feel  that  the  Hawthorn  ’’idea''  is  a phony  and 
cease  to  "work  at"  becoming  involved.  This  may  be  true  of  some 
faculty  as  weli.^' 


1 

The  individuals  occupying  positions  5,  7 and  9 did  too. 

(editor's  note) 

f 

2 

In  the  Winter  quarter  of  1963,  the  results  of  the  first  full 
senior  colloquium  had  led  some  seniors  to  protest,  and  a meeting  of 
the  faculty  and  seniors  was  announced  to  discuss  the  goals  of  the 
colloquium  and  possibilities  for  that  ensuing  quarter.  Only  (ap- 
proximately) one-third  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  seniors  were  present. 
While  not  all  of  these  absences  can  be  attributed  to  faculty  and  stu- 
l)  dent  fatigue,  they  do  indicate  that  the  structure  tends  to  alienate 

some  of  the  occupants  of  its  positions. 
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Informal  Relations  Between  Student  Types  and  Models 


Ths  student  types  considered  are!  Professionals » P*oliticianSj 
r.ntellectu4l8,  the  Prentice  Street  crowd,  Hangers-dn  and  the  Quiet 
Ones.  The  sane  faculty  member  may  occupy  positions  as  nodels  for 
two  or  more  student  types. 

The  Professionals:^ 

These  students  are  oriented  towards  specific  adult  occupations- 
especially  public  school  teaching-  and  are  strongly  committed  to 
these  goals.  Their  models  are  predominantly  a group  of  four  female 
faculty  members  who  occupy  high  status  roles  in  both  the  formal  and 
informal  faculty  structure.  This  faculty  group  is  also  perceived 
as  realistic  and  practical  advisors.  The  Professionals  will  enter 
into  as  intimate  a relation  with  this  faculty  group  as  permitted, 
but  do  not  actively  seek  an  intimate  role;  perhaps  because  the 
faculty  group’s  social  skills  lead  them  into  social  relations  with 
these  students  that  are  friendly  and  permissive  without  being 
overly  supportive. 

The  Politicians;^ 

These  students  are  oriented  towards  social  success  and  leader- 
ship in  the  student  community.  A significant  number  of  them  have 
entered  into  the  larger  student  community  which  includes  other  City 
University  students  with  similar  goals.  These  students  have  two 
different  faculty  models;  first,  they  select  the  sane  faculty  group 
as  the  professionals  primarily  to  be  ”ln”  rather  than  for  specific 
role  nodels.  Unlike  the  professionals,  they  also  select  a group  of 
three  faculty  couples  who  serve  as  models  for  the  intellectuals. 

They  seem  to  be  genuinely  fascinated  by  this  faculty  group,  but 
without  any  real  intellectual  pretensions.  As  a student  group,  t ey 
seen  to  be  motivated  by  a recently  acquired  awareness  of  the  social 
status  value  of  intellectual  pretensions.  As  Politicians  they 
function  well  with  the  Prentice  Street  Crowd,  but  seem  to  respond 
negatively  to  some  of  those  students*  models. 

3 

The  Intellectuals; 

These  students  are  oriented  towards  social  success,  but  pri- 
marily towards  one  that  includes  ethically  centered  skills  more 
than  creativity.  Their  nodels  are  three  faculty  couples  who  enter- 
tain students  in  their  hones-  informally  but  to  the  students  in 
what  seems  to  be  a "highbrow"  fashion.  They  also  select  another 


Position  F on  Chart  III*  (editor’s  note) 
Position  E on  the  chart,  (editor’s  note) 
Position  A on  the  chart,  (editor  s note) 
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J group  of  two  faculty  couples  who  represent  to  these  students  the 

possibility  of  pursuing  secular  and  ethical  goals  as  a concomitant 
of  high  status  careers..  The  Intellectuals  experiment  with  Prentice 
Street  behavior,  as  a possible  alternative  to  their  present  be- 
havior, but  with  ’’high  heels"  or  in  "coat  and  tie." 

The  Prentice  Street  Crowd 

These  students  seen  to  experience  difficulty  in  their  search 
for  identity.  They  are  more  motivated  by  a need  to  reject  their 
neighborhood  cultures , than  by  a need  to  acquire  technical , social 
or  personal  skills  for  some  specific  adult  role.  Their  interest 
in  "creative"  occupations  masks  their  search  for  a conversion  exper- 
ience. Their  "far  out"  behavior  makes  them  so  visible  that  their 
very  real  abilities  are  lost  sight  of  by  faculty  members  who  find 
them  personally  objectionable.  These  students  seem  willing  to 
■ relate  to  any  faculty  model  who  will  accept  them,  but  their  con- 

tinue. "testing"  of  faculty  acceptance  can  become  wearisome  to 
the  less  flexible  members  of  the  faculty.  They  are  acceptable  to 
both  the  faculty  models  of  the  Intellectuals  and  to  the  Politically 
conscious  faculty.  Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  research  there 
were  faculty  nembtirs  who  served  as  models  of  deviant  behavior , in 
these  students*  opinions.  It  seems  more  likely  that  a sharing  of 
a feeling  of  rejection  is  the  actual  identity  between  these  students 
and  that  particular  faculty  group.  The  students*  social  immaturity 
^ could  have  led  them  to  confuse  tolerance  with  approval,  since  they 

[_)  so  actively  seek  approval.  At  the  time  of  the  research,  their 

adult  models  seem  to  be  primarily  individuals  not  directly  con- 
I nected  with  City  University. 

The  Hann;ers-On:^ 

This  group  does  not  consist  of  students,  though  their  use  of 
the  Hawthorn  Center  and  participation  in  student  activities  make 
them  a significant  type.  Most  of  this  group  have  been  students  at 
Hawthorn  or  other  City  University  colleges,  but  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue due  to  personal  pathologies.  They  attempt  to  establish  re- 
lations with  individual  faculty  members,  but  their  dependency  needs 
are  so  great  as  to  inhibit  the  establishment  of  any  relationship 
strong  enough  to  help  salvate  them.  For  other  student  types , 
especially  the  Prantice  Street  Crowd,  they  serve  the  function  of 
an  indication  of  the  limits  to  which  experimentation  may  be  safely 
carried. 


1 

Positions  P and  C on  the  chart,  (editor *s  note) 
2 

Position  D on  the  chart,  (editor *s  note) 
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The  Quiet  Cnes;^ 

These  students  do  not  compose  a fjroup  nor  are  they  a uniform 
type  (except  to  the  extent  the  research  made  them  a self-conscious 
type.)  They  practice  social  camouflage  well  enough  to  pass  as 
Professionals  or  as  Prentice  Streeters.  They  seem  primarily  to 
be  oriented  to  success  models,  not  included  in  the  college  v7orld. 
Though  a sense  of  personal  unworthiness  complicates  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  faculty,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  identify 
any  of  the  faculty  as  approximations  of  their  ’’adult  success’  models. 
Also  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  comprehension  of  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed to  secure  the  skills  necessary  to  attain  their  adult  goals. 

This  group  responds  readily  to  the  faculty,  after  an  initial 
period  of  distrust.  Unfortunately,  most  faculty  members  do  not  have 
tine  enough  to  overcome  the  initial  distrust. 


1 

Positions  G.  H.  I and  J on  the  chart. 


(editor's  note) 


REFLECTIVE  COMilENTS  A 
FEW  CARTOONS 


Ted  Dienstfrey 
Student  Participant  Observer 


student  Publications  of  Academic  Year  1962-63 


Hawthorn  has  a policy  that  any  student  or  group  of  students 
may  have  free  access  to  a mimeograph  machine.  The  college  -vdll 
supply  what  seems  to  be  unlimited  amounts  of  paper,  stencils,  and 
ink  as  well  as  encouragement.  There  is  absolutely  no  official 
pressure  to  censor;  and  even  though  at  times  faculty  and  students 
will  swallow  hard  over  some  of  the  views  printed,  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  unofficial  pressure  to  censor.  Friendship,  grades, 
or  recommendations  have  never  to  my  knowledge  been  used  against 
the  students.  The  college  would  run  a great  internal  risk  if,  even 
in  the  most  indirect  manner,  it  hinted  at  censorship.  However,  it 
probably  runs  an  external  risk  with  this  complete  support  of  student 
publications. 

A number  of  students  in  public  meetings  with  prospective 
students  and  at  orientation  week  of  new  students  proudly  reported 
on  this  student  right  to  print.  The  feeling  is  that  any  time  you 
want  to  print  something  you  can.  However  enthusiastic  the  students 
might  sound,  not  very  many  of  them  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
In  the  past  year,  five  student  publications  have  been  distributed- 
three  copies  of  a continuing  publication  and  a single  copy  of  a 
two- shot  affair.  There  were  announcements  of  at  least  two  other 
publications,  but  these  students,  for  reasons  that  I don't  know, 
did  not  get  an  issue  together. 

The  first  publication  of  the  year  was  volume  five,  number  one 
of  The  Hawthorn  Journal.  This  was  issued  on  September  27,  1962,  the 
first  day  of  school.  Over  the  winter  vacation  both  SIC  and 
Solioquy  were  put  together.  SIC  was  distributed  the  first  week  of 
the  Winuer  quarter;  Soliloquy  has  never  been  distributed.  The 
second  issue  of  The  Hawthorn  Journal  was  distributed  early  in  the 
Spring  quarter,  on  April  23rd.  The  last  issue  of  this  series,  now 
renamed  The  Journal,  began  distribution  in  a haphazard  way  during 
test  week  of  the  Spring  quarter  on  June  11th.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  copies  had  gone  to  the  faculty,  to  a student  political  meeting 
in  New  York,  and  to  a few  interested  students  who  made  an  effort  to 
get  a copy. 

The  first  Journal  issue  of  the  year  was  eight  pages  long.  The 
words,  "The"  and  "Journal"  are  one  inch  high,  while  the  word  "Hawthorn" 
is  but  a quarter  of  an  inch  high.  There  was  some  thought  of  dropping 
the  word  "Hawthorn"  altogether.  Throughout  the  thirty- odd  issue 
history  of  The  Journal,  the  word  "Hawthorn"  has  received  less  and 
less  prominence  until  by  mutual  consent  of  students  and  faculty 
it  was  finally  dropped  in  the  third  issue  of  this  year. 


^"General  consensus"  might  be  a more  exact  phrase,  (editor's  note) 


The  cover  h?.s  a d.?.teline  re<^iding,  *'Vol.  V,  No.  1,  on  the  left 
and  "Sept.  27,  1962”,  on  the  right.  I suppose  the  issue  number  is 
to  establish  some  type  of  continuity.  This  x^as  the  only  publication 
of  the  year  to  have  a date  v;ith  a day  on  it.  Just  under  the  date, 
on  the  right,  is  hand-printed (editor’s  handx^riting)  the  lines,- 
■‘dedicated  to  those  fallen  in  battle-  .G.  F.,  M.  0.,  B.  W., 

K.  Fv,  N.  C;,  D.  ...  . . and  numer- 

ous other  students".  The  names  are  not  in  alphabetical  or  any  other 
noticeable  order.  They  refer  to  Social  Science  faculty  members  no 
longer  at  the  school.  These  particular  former  faculty  members  were 
those  that  the  "Journal  group"  of  students  felt  were  closest  to  the 
students.  Other  former  faculty  members  X'/ere  not  mentioned.  This 
list  is  the  first  of  the  "in-group''  statements  that  appear  in  The 
Journal . 

The  rest  of  the  cover. (nine  inches)  is  the  first  of  three 
cartoons  by  "Chuck"  Logan, ^ the  editor  of  this  issue  of  The  Journal,. 
All  three  cartoons  are  signed  in  not  quite  half-inch  script,  quite 
clearly  "Logan."  The  content  of  the  cartoons  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

Pages  two  to  five  of  this  issue  are  the  verbatim  account  of 

an  imaginary  group  interview  of  "D*  L,.,.  R,  E,.,  C,  L,  and 
G,  T."  The  bottom  of  page  five  states  that  The  Hawthorn  Journal 
is  a bi-weekly  publication  supported  by  the  Hawthorn',  community.  It 
then  lists  as  its  editorial  board:  C..  L.,  D.  t.  , G.  T. , and  R.  E. 

As  Cohorts  it  lists  nine  stud^Mts,  only  three  of  them  in  Hawthorn 
(one  6'f  whom  was  to  drop  out  later  in  the  year.) 

•k  It  ic  it  It  It  It 

I Still  believe  that  the  driving  force  behind  the  first  issue 
of  The  Journal  was  c.  L.  ’ gained  a reputation  for 

putting  out  "exciting"  Journals  and  wanted  to  keep  this  reputation.^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  talented  part  of  The  Journal  was  Logan's 
cartoons,  which  have  not  yet  been  described. 

The  cartoon  on  the  cover  is  titled,  "The  Changing  Face  of 
Hawthorn".  On  the  top  half  of  the  cartoon  is  a beatnik  couple- 
both  have  no  shoes  on,  both  are  smoking,  the  boy  has  long  hair  and  a 
beard,  the  girl  has  long  hair  which  disappevirs  behind  her  back.  The 
boy  is  crouched  with  a four-string  guitar  on  his  knee,  the  girl  is 
leaning  in  a nonchalant,  "cool"  manner  against  a picket  sign  that 
says,  "PROTEST";  the  boy  has  nondescript  clothes  on,  the  girl  has  a 
tight  sweater  and  a leotard.  Both  breasts  and  groin  of  the  girl 
are  accented.  Books  and  a bottle  are  next  to  the  girl. 


IA  junior. 


) 


(editor’s  note.) 
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The  bottoR  picture  has  a standing  couple  on  opposite  sides  of 
a sign  saying,  '*  GO  GO  GO  Hawthorn,  Got  Your  ...  Decals,  Sweatshirt, 
Yearbook;,  Prom,  Safe  Conduct  Medal”.  “ Both  have  shoes  on.  By  the 
girl  is  a cheerleader’s  megaphone  with  the  *'H"  on  it;  the  boy  is 
holding  a plaque  saying,  ’’NSA  Plaque”.  Tue  boy  has  extra- large  feet. 

The  girl  has  bobby  socks,  a short  abovc-the— undefined-knees  skirt, 
some  type  of  loose  sweat  shirt  with  an  over  her  breast,  under 
the  sweat  shirt  is  a blouse  the  collar  of  which  sticks  out.  The 
boy  has  oddly  shaped  legs  ending  in  an  upside  dex-m  curve  at  the 
groin.  He  has  on  a vertical  striped,  three-button  jacket  over  his 
tie.  The  girl  has  short  hair;  the  boy  has  patted  down  hair  and 
large  horn  rimed  glasses. 

The  implication  of  the  cartoon  is  ♦hat  the  bad  guys  at  the 
bottom  have  somehow  taken  over  Hawthorn.  The  faculty  members  to 
which  The  Journal  is  dedicated  are  next  to  the  beatnik  girl.  The 
implication  seems  to  be  that  the  beatniks  are  free  and  the  new 
conforming  Hawthorners  are  finks.  There  is  ambiguity  in  the  car- 
toon, since  nothing  in  it  says  that  the  beatniks  are  better  than  the 
fresh,  clean-cut  college  kids.  The  bottom  figure,  especially  the 
boy,  is  unattractive.  Of  all  four  faces,  only  one  of  them-  the  beatnik 
girl,  has  an  eye-  showing.  The  faces  are  the  most  realistic;  while  hands 
and  feet  are  disproportionately  large.  None  of  the  hands  have  all 

five  fingers  showing. 

The  cartoon  in  an  earlier  form  was  printed  in  the  July  25th 
issue  of  the  Summer  City  University  Daily.  The  faxes  of  all  four 
figures  in  the  earlier  version  were  less  realistic.  In  this  ver- 
sion, the  girl  was  writing  ’’PROTEST”  on  the  picket  sign,  while  the 
college  boy  had  a book  in  one  arm  and  a briefcase  next  to  him.  In 
the  earlier  cartoon  the  two  couples  were  looking  away  from  each 
other;  in  the  later  one  the  beatnik  girl  and  the  college  boy,  both 
on  the  left,  are  looking  straight  ahead  while  the  second  member  of 
each  pair  is  looking  at  the  ground  about  ten  feet  in  front  of  his  or 
her  partner. 

In  some  way  this  picture  describes  the  boy-girl  relationships 
at  Hawthorn.  Both  beatnik  boy  and  college-kid  boy  have  difficulty 
in  knowing  what  to  do  with  sex.  The  college  kid  doens’t  talk  about 
it  publicly  and  really  hasn’t  said  much  to  me.  The  beatnik  tries  to 
be  nonchalant  and  "cool”.  The  beatnik  boys  have  had  sexual  affairs 
with  the  girls.  I don’t  really  know  for  sure,  but  I don  t think  the 
college  boys  (I  am  most  certain  about  the  Jewish  boys)  have  had 
sexual  affairs. 

The  college  girls  have  a contented  look  on  their  faces , much 
like  the  second  cartoon,  which  is  by  and  large  a waiting  for  the 
expected  marriage.  Sex  in  the  meantime  is  sort  of  covered  up  (c.f.  in 
this  cartoon  the  attractiveness  of  her  face,  but  a covering  up  of 
her  breast  and  a non-defined  genital  area.)  The  beatnik  girl  has 
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had  sexual  affairs,  but  in  reality  doesn’t  know  what  to  make  of 
them.  In  the  cartoon  the  beatnik  girl  has  a blank  look  on  her  face 
though  she  is  standing  in  a provocative  manner  calling  attention  to 

her  hips. 

Sexuali  y is  a topic  that  the  college  seems  to  ignore  formally. 
Informally,  the  beatnik  boys  claim  that  a large  amount  of  sleeping 
together  is  taking  place.  Some  is,  but  ver>  often  the  beatnik  boys, 
when  together,  wonder  who  they  might  pick  up.  There  is  muc 
talk  of  contraceptives  here  than  at  Chicago;  though  this  might 
be  a class  phenomenon. 

I think  the  cartoon  also  shows  the  beatnik  reaction  to  auth- 
ority. The  beatniks  have  a protest  sign;  it  is  not  at  all  clear  

what  they  are  protesting,  but  they  must  protest.  The  co 
have  a sign  offering  a "safe  conduct  medal.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
the  college  girl  seems  content-  almost  smiling;  the  college  oy 
grim  to  smiling  (at  first  I thought  the  smile  was  a phony  smile, 
but  I am  not  so  sure.)  The  college  kids  are  standing  straight  with 
their  shoed  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  beatnik  couple  are 
slouched  with  their  toes,  especially  the  boy’s,  digging  into  the 

ground. 

The  beatnik  Ero«P.  1“  reality,  feel  with  no  Justification  that  I 

can  see  that  they  are  prevented  from  learning  by  a 
the  college.  It  is  not  clear  what  they  want  to  learn.  The  =hai^n 
of  Natural  Science  is  seldom  mentioned;  the  chairman  of  Humanities, 
who  is  also  the  Dean,  is  made  fun  of;  while  the  chalr^n  of  Social 
Science  has  fired  the  faculty  members  they  could  trust.  Prog 
Study  is  run  by  her,  and  they  therefore  feel  that  she  knows  eve^- 
thing  that  goes  on  in  the  college  anti  student  community.  e , ^ 

thlS  that  Bhe  doesn't  understand  what  she  knows.  On  other  hand, 
for  these  people,  she  runs  the  Social  Science  section  of  the  allege, 
and  it  is  Social  Science  which  comes  closest  to  dealing  with  the 
immediate  problems  the  students  are  facing  as  individuals . Since 
they  haven’t  come  close  to  resolving  the  problem  of  their  ^ ® 
style,  it  is  not  strange  to  me  that  the  head  of  the  Social  .cience 
staff  should  be  blamed.  It  might  well  be  that  the  beatniks  are 
demanding  more  authority  from  her. 

The  beatniks  seem  only  to  be  able  to  imagine  what,  to  m, 
seems  to  be  a pretty  protective  life  of  their 

continuing  on  and  on.  They  plaoo  a^high  . ' 

Spontaneity  for  them  is  automatloa^y  toy 

While  toy  all  talk  of  being  artists,  witers  and  to  like  th  y 

lActually,  one  of  the  departed  faculty  members 
toon  had  been  nominated  by  the  chairman  for  a prestlpful 
and  wsi  pone  for  a year,  having  been  awarded  It.  Other  faculty  members 

had  left  Hawthorn  because  they  wanted  to.  It  is 

dents  deeply  concerned  with  the  good  of  the  college  had  so 

ledge  of  the  exact  facts  that  they  would  Interpret  events  primarily 

the  basis  of  the  anguish  they  felt.  (editor  s no^e) 
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tend  CO  ignore  the  work  involved.^  The  college  kids  arc  on  the 

?^r:hrhXnfs“  5-t  h^ 

s”s~*t  £r.'rrs.::‘S  s 

srr.s  s r,2.s  r^'”S.Hrr:.“s. 

r^nkfl^^^  tytroueady  proved  their 

ability. 

r L *s  second  cartoon  is  as  provocative  as  the  first.  is 

amored  Greek  soldier.  A«  developed  hooves 

large  figure  is  the  centaur  L a muscular 

Tors:  enSi^^-t^befor:  th":  ^Jhttnd^f 

III  cS^2«  is  r^aised  wooden^cTub^which  breaks  out  of  *be^'“- 

re??’Lfdttr:“f  sfieidlhris  Telf  LS^the  Joidier's  head 
out  of  the  way  of  the  on  his 

action.  In  the  right  hand  enldltr  is  looking  at  the 

pointed  down,  also  out  of  action.  The  he 

centaur  either  confused  or  ypno  . gittlng  on  the  centaur 

Will  ward  off  the  impending  blow.  The  boy  sitting  on  t 

is  maintaining  his  ^ Is^dreLerin  Ttoga  that  comes 

centaur' s flanks  very  lightly.  Ho  is  dressed  in  b 

above  the  knees  and  exposes  the  f °"®  “ ®;:. ^e 

and  beard  circle  his  forward  looking,  smiling  „ 

53S  I'Sr 

SS.I?  “‘1‘— *«  L-  » - 


Istlll  one  of  them  draws  cartoons  which  the  participant 

obser^fr  c^n^der!  worthy  of  extended 
that  they  don't  do  more-  all  of  them.  (editor  s note} 
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EXPERIMENTAL  GREEK  COMMUNITY  IN  ASIA  MINOR WATCH  FOR  MORE  OF 

T.^.  IN  FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  THE  HAVITHORN  JOURNAL...”, 

of  sll  I don't  really  know  why  the  cartoon  statement  is 
in  quotes  or  who,  if  anybody,  in  the  cartoon  is  saying  it.  I ^ think 
that  the  bearded  boy  is  the  sophist  and  he  is  quoting  Sherman  s 
Civil  War  statement  after  destroying  much  property  in  his  march 
through  Georgia.  Is  it  an  anti-war  cartoon?  Maybe-  but  it  is  not 
clear.  Will  the  wooden  club  hurt  the  helmetted,  almost  at  this  time 

pacifist,  soldier? 

’’Experimental  Greek  Community”  no  doubt  refers  in  some  way  to 
Hawthorn.  "Community”  among  all  active  participants  at  Hawthorn  is 
a goal.  Lack  of  community  probably  would  mean  individual  isolation. 
Somehow  once  the  community  is  established,  good  things  will  auto- 
matically follow.  Throughout  the  year  I never  heard  the  tern, 
"Renaissance  man"  used;  while  at  Chicago  this  was  the  desired  end. 

The  politics,  as  I understand  it,  of  Hawthorn  is  non-existent. 
With  few  exceptions  the  college  kids  have  no  time  for  machine  pol- 
itics (and  even  most  of  the  exceptions  might  be  involved  for  the 
sake  of  experience  and  not  for  the  goals  of  the  machines.)  The 
college  kids  think  of  politics  as  a deal-less  world  where  right  will 
out  as  soon  as  the  people  know  all  the  facts.  Often  enough  they 
believe  right  is  their  particular  understanding  of  integration, 
low  tariffs,  U!.N. , anti-rule  22,  more  schools,  some  type  of  farm 
support;  i.e.,  the  standard  Northern  Liberal  Democratic  line.  The 
beatniks  think  that  politics  is  all  manipulations  by.  a comparatively 
small  group  which  can,  at  will,  awing  the  complacent  middle-class 
suburbanites  into  line  on  election  day.  Neither  group  sees  politics 
as  an  area  of  compromising,  conflicting  interests. 

I think  the  cartoon  under  discussion  was  meant  to  be  a political 
cartoon.  However,  I don't  think  it  makes  any  political  sense.  The 
symbols  of  the  cartoon  are  arranged  in  the  looseness  of  a dream. 

The  third  cartoon  of  the  first  issue  of  The  Journal  is  some 
type  of  a conglomeration  of  the  previous  two;  it  is  political-  yet 
it  includes  the  local  images  of  Hawthorn.  The  cartoon  contains 
three  male  figures.  In  the  foreground  is  a standing,  but  hunched, 
neatly-bearded,  sunken- cheeked  man.  His  hoof-like  feet  are  in 
sandals I In  his  hand  is  a rifle  with  a well  developed  bayonnet. 

His  bow- legs  join  in  an  unnatural  upside  down  "U";  while  the  rifle 
crosses  in  front  of  the  groin.  He  seems  to  be  dressed  in  some  type 
of  fatigues.  On  his  helmet  are  the  letters,  HSM;  the  helmet  straps 
hang  down.  Behind  the  standing  "soldier"  is  a tank  with  the  word, 
"HAWTHORN  STUDENT  MILITIA".  From  the  open  top  of  the  tank  is  the 
bust  figure  of  a cigar-smoking,  Castro-looking  fellow  looking  into 
the  sky.  Two  long  guns,  an  antenna-type  projection  and  the  cigar 
are  so  placed  that  there  is  an  object  emanating  from  the  tank  and 
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pointing  in  each  of  the  compass  directions.  On  the  left  in  the 
mid  ground  is  a three  buttoned,  big  feet  and  handed,  curved 
legged  figures  facing  forward,  speaking  at  an  outside  telephone 
booth.  This  figure  with  his  left  hand  up,  all  fingers  extended, 
and  the  oversized  telephone  receiver  in  his  right  hand  is  saying, 
according  to  the  caption  at  the  bottom,  ’’DAMMIT  DEAN!  WHO  CARES 
WHAT  BUDGET  THEY  GOT  THE  MONEY  OUT  OF,  CALL  THE  POLICE " 

Of  course,  the  beatniks  were  and  have  been  pro-Castro,  though 
C.L.  once  told  me,  when  asked,  that  if  he  vrere  in  Cuba  he  might 
not  be  pro-Castro.  The  pro-Castro  feeling  is  more  likely  an  anti- 
authority feeling  toward  the  United  States  authority  s,nd  general 
adult  authority.  When  Dorothy  Day  was  on  campus,  this  group  first 
indicated  that  they  had  never  heard  of  her,  and  second,  didn’t 
seem  particularly  interested  in  seeing  what  a recent  visitor  in 
Cuba  who  is  mildly  pro-Castro  might  have  to  say. 

All  of  the  students  find  themselves  in  an  ambiguous  role  in 
the  university.  People  their  own  age,  who  are  working,  are  full 
members  of  the  adult  conmunity.  In  the  university  the  college  stu- 
dent is  told  that  he  is  an  adult,  but  is  not  really  treated  as 
such  regardless  of  the  teachers  who  honestly  believe  that  he  should 
be.  The  structure  of  grades,  classrooms,  captive  audiences  at 
lectures,  restrictive  use  of  buildings  all  seem  to  lead  to  a position 
of  more  dependence  than  in  the  army  or  in  the  work  world  or  in  the 
private  home.  Furthermore,  the  students  come  to  the  university  to 
be  taught,  which  is  some  type  of  admission  that  there  are  people  who 
know  more  than  they  do-  which  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  admission 
that  some  people  have  more  power  than  others.  The  issue  of  both 
unequal  power  and  unequal  knowledge  is  one  that  the  beatnik  com- 
munity cannot  seem  to  resolve  adequately  for  themselves. 


FIRST  PAGES  OF  THE  LOG  OF  THE 
STUDENT  PARTICIPANT  OBSERVER 


Ted  Dienstfrey 


H.mthom  Prpgran  Study.  Prellnlnarv  Observations,  September  22,  19,62 

I view  my  role  as  a participant  observer  at  Hawthorn  College  as 
an  anthropologist  who  comes  to  look  at  a set  of  people  to  see.  first, 
there  is  a coiaunlty;  second,  who  belongs  to  the  community;  third, 
hew  stable  is  the  comuni ty,  what  keeps  it  togetner;  and  four, 

"rat  afe  the  sub-groups  within  the  ^ “ilfre^irt  r Sted 

the  student  as  a person.  This  means  that  while  I will  be  ““resteo 

in  the  student's  formal  and  informal  academic  J 

aUrL  irerested  In  the  social,  political  and  “sthetlc  sides  of 
t.  I shall  try  to  find  out  what  goals,  both  short 

™ ^flol^rir  ihe  studeLHJ  whom  the  student  hopes  to  please 
S a^S  theU  goals  (himself,  his  patents,  his  peer  8roup.  e«.), 
tL Imunt^f  self  Lnfldence  the  student  has  In  himself,  the  amount 

of  spontaneity  the  student  shows. 

vmether  there  is  a community  or  not,  I f*  J"*®'®!‘r"aat- 
attemptlng  to  measure  a subjective  value  variable  called  sat 
IsLctlon^.  The  student  body,  the  faculty  and  the  commmlty  at 

!:S  m"t  likely  have  different  ways  of  "satisfyi^  ‘^^f  Ih  U 
One  object  of  my  being  here  is  to  try  to  see  what  the  mix  of  these 

satisfactions  apparently  is. 

I have  been  asked  and  I agree  to  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
seniors.  I shall  make  the  attempt  formally  to  meet  and  speak  to 

each  senior  at  the  college.  It  1®  almost  “'‘“I"’  *>°"®^^rcor 
the  more  important  data  of  the  study  will  come  from  .. 

tacts  and  pLticlpatlng  In  the  various  activities  both  on  and  off 

campus  with  the  students. 

I shall  continue  to  present  myself  to  the  f 

who  has  been  hired  to  collect  data  on  the  college  community,  it 
ifhored  that  the  privacy  of  the  student  will  not  be  violated  by 

this  study. 

First  Contact  with  the  Students, 

Since  these  first  contacts  will  tell  more 
about  the  students,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  identify  individual 

students.  The  first  student  I met,  an  ^ ® JateneM 

upon  learning  that  I was  doing  a *“*^0 

that  so  much  money  was  spent  on  research  that  if  it  g 
the  students  half  of  the  students'  education  could  be  paid  for, 
although  in  general  this  student  was  willing  to  accept  ® 
as  possibly  valid.  The  student  was  met  in  ® ^ ‘ 

faculty  members,  and  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  ,™ver- 

faculty  members  that  I have  met  at  Hawthorn  so  far,  the  wn  e 
satlon  was  about  Hawthorn.  The  student  ^ ^ 

experiences  of  interviewing,  one  on  the  political  y 
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second  on  her  own  study  havin[5  to  do  with  birth  control*  She 
claimed  that  at  both  times  she  enjoyed  the  experience  of  knocking 
on  strange  doors  and  disoovering  that  people  are  riuite  willing  to 
talk  to  her  about  things  which  are  fairly  intimate.  There  was  no 
statement  as  to  whether  either  of  these  studies  had  any  more  meaning 
than  just  another  experience.  The  student  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Senior  Colbquium  on  avant-garde  music.  The  main  problem 
with  the  Colloquium  was  what  seemed  to  be  an  intolerant  observation 
that  most  of  the  students  in  the  Colloquium  did  not  really  know 
much  about  various  contemporary  avant-garde  musicians.  One  of  the 
student’s  main  interests  is  dancing.  The  student  expressed  some 
anxiety  about  what  she  would  do  next  year.  She  discussed  briefly 
the  possibility  of  getting  a Master's  in  education. 

Some  type  of  housing  director  at  Mackenzie  Union  said  that  he 
had  a great  deal  of  trouble  V7ith  Hawthorn  students.  The  only 
specific  example  he  volunteered  had  to  do  with  a group  of  girls  who 
had  some  murals  drawn  on  their  apartment  walls.  When  asked,  h^ 
stated  that  he  would  not  allow  any  of  his  children  to  go  to  Haw- 
thorn College,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a conservative  and  the 
college  was  too  liberal.  He  should  be  tapped  for  further  informa- 
tion to  see  if  students  get  into  much  trouble  with  landlords. 

The  next  student  I met  was  a male  student  who  was  working  on 
one  of  the  many  Hawthorn  self-studies. 2 His  beard,  his  dress,  his 
speech,  which  included  a sprinkling  of  four-letter  words,  would 
place  him  in  the  beat  community  of  the  college.  In  fact,  he  felt 
that  the  first  time  that  college  had  created  a coinnuinity  was  when 
a large  number  of  students  lived  on  Prentis  Street  last  year.  He 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  college  had  changed  the  two  years  he 
had  bean  there,  and  that  the  change  v?as  not  desirable.  He  de- 
clared rather  proudly  that  he  was  a Socialist  which  he  adamantly 
claimed  was  not  the  same  thing  as  State  Capitalism.  When  hearing 
of  what  my  job  was,  he  asked  if  I was  going  to  do  the  student 
bit”,  by  which  he  meant  was  I going  to  go  to  any  classes.  He 
volunteered  a number  of  bars  and  restaurants  where  students  from 
Hawthorn  collected.  I did  not  take  then  down  at  the  time,  but  will 
go  back  to  him  to  ask  him  for  these  details  later.  A word  which  he 
repeated  over  and  over  was  ugly-  the  building  was  ugly,  the  city 
was  ugly,  the  situation  was  ugly-  everything  was  ugly.  He  felt 
that  City  University  desired  to  become  a university  community  like 
Ann  Arbor,  which  he  opposed.  He  felt  that  the  ideal  community 
would  be  created  by  having  students  live  in  apartments  and  not  in 

dormitories . 

1 ^ , 

These  two  experiences  date  back  to  the  Fall  and  the  Spring 
of  1960,  respectively,  (editor's  note) 

2 

This  student  was  a junior  from  the  1960  entrant  class. 

(editor's  note) 


I attended  one  of  the  orientation  sections  for  freshmen  at 
which  time  the  freshmen  were  addressed  by  senior  class  memberd. 

The  freshmen  in  the  section  which  I attended  were  addressed  by 
two  male  students.  One  rather  intense  student  felt  that  he  could 
not  get  a better  education  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  He  was 
against  the  quarter  system  which  he  spent  a great  deal  of  time  ex- 
plaining. He  felt  that  the  quarter  system  was  a concession  or 
a necessary  bad  thing  caused  by  hick  legislators.  v'?hen  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  other  senior  student  that  the  quarter 
system  meant  that  one  would  not  have  to  study  over 
write  papers  over  vacations,  he  stated  that  he  had  considered  t 
and  felt  that  this  was  one  more  bad  aspect  of  the  quarter  system. 
When  he  explained  the  fact  that  the  social  science  courses  would 
have  one  grade  that  would  apply  for  all  five  quarters , e ^s 
questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  self-defeating.  The 
question  was,  wouldn’t  students  figure  out  what  their  best  pay- 
off was  for  grades  and  study  accordingly.  He  felt  that  this  was 
one  of  the  choices  that  students  had  to  make. 

The  second  student  at  the  discussion  was  a bit  calmer.  He 
pointed  out  that  one  could  study  for  grades  or  to  be  an  educated 
individual.  He  felt  that  the  Hawthorn  goals  were  such  that  one 
would  study  to  be  an  educated  individual.  He  felt  that  if  the 
freshmen  were  coming  to  Hawthorn  to  get  Truth,  ‘hey  would  be  dis- 
appointed.  Truth  was,  he  pointed  out,  ephemeral  and  hard  to  grasp, 
if  one  could  grasp  it  at  all.  He  claimed  that  formal  attendance 
at  classes  was  not  the  sum  total  of  the  education,  but  ideally 
persons  would  pursue  their  investigations  and  be  stimulated,  be 
Lrious,  both  in  and  out  of  class.  He  felt  that  the  Center  added 
to  the  possibility  that  this  goal  could  be  achieved. 

Both  students  warned  freshmen  not  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  classes.  As  far  as  I can  remember,  t e 
was—  even  though  nothing  seems  to  be  happening,  you  11  suddenly 
realize  that  great  things  are,  in  reality,  happening. 

Both  students  suggested  to  the  freshmen  that  they  read  the 
assigned  lessons  before  going  to  class  discussions.  They  assured 
the  students  that  there  was  some  relationship  between  lec  ^res, 
the  assigned  readings  and  the  discussions;  though  lAey 
at  times  this  relationship  was  very  hard  to  see.  There  seemed  t 
be  some  type  of  in-group  Joke  between  the  two  students  who  were 
addressing  the  freshmen  and  other  senior  class  members  having  to 
do  with  the  great  range  of  topics  that  the  social  science  class 

discussions  took. 

Several  questions  had  to  do  with  whether  the  students  at 
Hawthorn  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  scholars  and 
men.  The  Intent  discussion  leader  felt  that  a student  could  meet 
such  individuals  where  ever  he  was,  but  that  at  Hawthorn,  diie 


to  the  Student  Center,  this  became  easier.  He  explained  that  when 
outside  visitors  came  to  lecture,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lec- 
ture, they  (the  lecturer)  and  the  students  would  return  to  the 
Center  for  an  informal  discussion. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  at  times  students  might  even  give 
lectures  to  other  students.  And  that  this  practice  had  been  used 
to  fulfill  course  requirements.  Both  discussion  leaders  seemed 
quite  pleased  at  the  fact  that  there  were  many  given  ways  that  one 
could  fulfill  course  requirements;  by  writing  papers,  by  making  a 
movie,  which  one  of  their  friends  was  currently  thinking  of  doing, 
by  giving  a lecture,  or  any  other  means  by  which  the  student  and 
teachers  could  agree  to. 

Throughout  the  discussion  the  two  student  leaders  and  other 
senior  class  members  in  the  audience  who  interrupted  at  times, 
seemed  at  ease  and  under  complete  control  of  what  they  v/ere  doing. 

They  seemed  to  feel  that  their  job  at  this  meeting  was  to 
reassure  the  entering  students  that  they  would  get  a very  good 
intellectual  education.  The  seniors  who  took  part  in  the  orien- 
tation seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  very  much. 

After  a long  rather  aimless  discussion  with  a nemoer  of  the 
Journal  staff  and  a member  of  the  Student  Government  Board, ^ both 
students  were  capable  of  dividing  the  college  comunity  into  var- 
ious sub-groups.  The  Student  Government  member  felt  that  there 
had  been:  first,  a card-playing  group;  second,  a rock  n*  roll 
listening  group  which  then  became  a dance  group,  and  third, 
a serious  music  group  xfhich  was  also  interested  in  serious  dis- 
cussions. He  felt  that  he  was  a member  of  the  third  group.  The 
Journal  student  felt  that  there  was:  first,  a Student  Board  group; 
th^oiid,  a rah-rah  group;  and  third,  a Journal-Prentis  Street  group. 

He  felt  that  he  was  a member  of  the  third  group. 

Those  students  were  interested  in  discussing  the  concepts 
of  Hawthorn  community.  The  Student  Loardlstudent  felt  that  there 
ought  to  be  a very  inclusive  comnunity,  including  all  Haxv^thorn 
students  and  all  City  University  students.  He  felt  that  this  was 
possible  because  all  of  the  students,  being  Americans,  had  some 
type  of  common  traditions,  some  type  of  common  problems  which  they 
all  ought  to  realize  could  be  solved  better  if  they  banded  together. 
The  Journal  student  felt  that  this  was  the  ideology  of  the  faculty 
but  not  his  personal  belief.  He  was  looking  for,  at  least  it 
seemed  to  me.  a somewhat  smaller  and  more  intimate  group. The 

1 

The  participant  observer  corrected  this  statement  later. 

The  student  in  question  had  initiated  activities  at  the  Center  from 
time  to  time,  but  had  not  tied  himself  down  to  the  Student  Government 
Board.  (editor's  note.) 


Journal  student  was  the  first  person  I cane  across  who  referred  to 
the  faculty  as  ’’then".  Tut  he  was  concerned  at  having  been  called 
up  by  sone  City  University  officials  over  the  contents  of  the 
Journal.  He  felt  that  the  Hawthorn  faculty  had  told  bin  that  the 
Journal  could  print  what  it  wanted  to  and  that  therefore  no  one 
had  a right  to  nuestion  what  went  into  the  Journal.  He  seeined  to 
bfinterested  In  finding  out  what  the  limits  were  of  the  faculty’s 
pemissiveness. 

The  Student  Toard  student  did  most  of  the  talking  during  the 
discussion.  He  seemed  quite  optimistic  over  Hawthorn  and  in 
general  pleased  with  his  environment.  He  had  with  him  perhaps 
fifteen  books  on  disarmament  which  he  had  just  checked  out  of  the 
library.  He  was  currently  concerned,  he  said,  with  trying  to  see 
why  disarmament  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Re  is  a pre-med  student. 

An  articulate  junior  student  with  whom  I had  a long  conver- 
sation claimed  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  gone  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  felt  that  Hawthorn  was  all  right  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  that  it  somehow  just  missed  being  great.  Several 
times  he  stated  that  he  thinks  Hawthorn  would  be  better  if  there 
were  more  great  men  that  the  student  body  could  meet:  although 
much  later  in  the  conversation  he  stated  that  the  best  times  he 
had  at  Hawthorn  now  were  spent  in  the  library,  studying.  This 
student  used  to  be  interested  in  art  and  stated  that  at  one  time 
he  was  considered  to  have  been  fairly  talented.  Hut  he  explained 
that  as  sex  become  more  important,  art  became  less  important.  ^ 

He  stated  that  he  would  now  rather  pick  up  a book  than  a brush. 

The  student  is  planning  to  go  to  med  school  as  preparation  for 
psychiatry.  However,  he  views  himself  not  as  a doctor  but  as 
some  type  of  traveling  international  consultant.  A repeated  conr 
plaint  of  the  Social  Science  course  was  that  the  Social  Science 
faculty  was  more  interested  in  nethodolgy  than  in  theory.  The 
only  theoretical  person  discussed  was  Weber  and  the  student  claimed 
to  like  him  very  much.  The  student  asked  me  about  the  sociology 
convention  in  Washington  and  whether  I felt  it  was  worthvzhile. 

He  had  heard  that  the  quality  of  the  papers  had  something  to  be 
desired.  He  had  received  several  papers  from  the  convention  and 
was  going  to  lend  them  to  me  in  the  coming  week. 

A senior  girl  student  who  was  waiting  for  someone  to  come  to 
pick  her  up  at  the  Center  was  interested  mainly  in  whom  she  was 
dating.  She  seemed  very  pleased  or  amused,  or  perhaps  anxious, 

I really  can’t  tell,  about  the  fact  that  she  is  taking  a course 


There  seems  to  be  a non  seouitur  here.  The  tape  might  have 
been  badly  transcribed.  (editor’s  note) 


from  the  instructor  whom  she  is  dating.  She  explained  that  she  had 
gone  out  with  a Jewish  boy  the  night  before  which  pleased  her  mother 
extremely.  She  spoke  very  briefly  and  a bit  incoherently  about  the  fact 
that  a short  time  ago  there  had  been  some  good  uncut  pot  floating 
about.  She  spoke  as  if  she  had  used  some.  At  one  point,  in  a tone 
of  despair,  she  said  that  she  felt  that  she  would  not  have  her 
degree  until  she  was  25.  After  a B.  A.,  she  thought  she  would  to  to 
graduate  work  either  to  get  an  English  degree  or  a Sociology  degree. 

The  first  Negro  male  I met  at  the  Center^  has  been,  to  date, 
the  student  who  has  accepted  the  study  most  easily.  He  felt  that 
I would  have  to  attend  several  of  their  parties  and  that  while 
everybody  else  was  drinking  I could  sit  in  the  corner  and  take  down 
notes.  He  tried  to  explain  to  me  the  reason  for  moving  the  Center 
across  the  street.  He  felt  that  this  was  some  type  of  plan  by 
someone-  it  was  not  clear  whether  this  was  student  or  faculty-  to 
break  up  a group  who  had  been  dominating  the  Center  across  the 
street.  He  had  been  a member  of  this  group,  he  felt.  He  felt 
that  the  move  across  the  street  had  successfully  broken  up  the 
group.  And  he  felt  that  this  was  a bad  thing. 

The  next  student  I met  had  just  come  from  filling  out  a form 
in  order  to  apply  for  work  at  the  food  center  in  Mackenzie  Union. 

He  seemed  very  agitated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  asked  for  his 
nationality.  He  was  bothered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  space  pro- 
vided, he  had  put  dowi.  the  word  Jew.  He  now  feels  that  the  proper 
thing  to  have  put  down  was  American.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
would  not  get  the  job  because  of  some  type  of  latent  or  overt 
anti-Semitism.  He  went  into  a long  explanation  explaining  how 
people  are  what  they  are  because  they  are  Americans,  because  they 
are  students,  because  of  their  sex  life,  because  of  their  religion, 
because  of  all  types  of  things.  Ho  felt  that  religion  should  not 
be  considered  of  prime  importance.  This  was  the  first  student  I 
met  who,  on  coming  to  some  swear  words  in  his  conversation,  would 
decidedly  lower  his  voice  to  a whisper. 

The  last  student  in  this  group  was  another  student  research 
assistant  working  on  the  political  survey 7 He  was  quite  pleased 
with  Hawthorn  but  was  annoyed  at  the  fact  that  it  had  a "beat 
image  to  the  outside  world.  He  felt  that  this  would  dissuade 
other  seasonable  students  from  coming  to  Hawthorn.  He  claimed 
that  the  cartoons  that  Logan  made  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  City 
University  newspaper  always  contained  the  image  of  another  student 
whom  he  identified.  He  desires  to  go  to  medical  school,  although 
he  feels  that  theology  might  deter  him  from  this  goal.  He  cane  to 


1 

A junior,  (editor's  note) 
2 

A junior,  (editor’s  note) 
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Hawthorn  because  he  felt  that  he  had  always  been  8°°^ 
cussions  in  high  school  and  not  terribly  good  in  formal  examinations. 
He  had  heard  about  Hawthorn;  he  had  checked  it  out  with  his  friends 
at  the  Newman  Club;  and  decided  it  was  a reasonable  place  for  him 

to  come. 

Some  First  Generalizations;  September  23.  1962 

I don' t knovj  if  the  defect  lies  in  my  ability  of  observation  or 
in  the  general  manner  in  which  the  students  carry  themselves;  never- 
theless I am  unable  to  estimate  the  age  of  the  students  I meet.  I 
always  seem  to  be  adding  two  or  three  years  on  to  their  age.  I am 
impressed  by  their  ability  to  verbalize  and  to  use  vocabulary  and 
the  language  of  the  social  sciences.  There  has*  of  course*  been 
no  situation  when  much  emotion  has  been  involved  in  any  discussion. 
This  is  including  the  supposed  anti-Semitic  situation  discussed 
briefly  before.  Many  of  the  students  seen  to  feel  that  Hawthorn 
is  not  really  a first-rate  institution.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they 
should  have  gone  to-  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  gone  to- 
the  name  and  status  schools.  I am  certainly  not  an  expert  in  this, 
but  I don’t  see  vrith  the  group  I have  met  so  far,  how  they  don  t 
match  up  with  a similar  group,  or  at  least  the  groups  I knew,  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  would  not 
have  gotten  some  type  of  added  psychic  compensation  by  going  to 
one  of  the  status  schools. 

Thinking  about  students,  talking  to  students  and  beginning 
to  read  about  them,  and'  from  some  of  the  literature  I am,  of 
course,  coming  to  some  "conclusions"  as  to  what  the  goals  of  the 
university  or  college  should  be.  I don't  know  as  yet  how  these 
private  views  will  influence  my  observations,  but  I had  better  try 
to  get  them  on  record.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
successful  college  would  attempt  to  turn  out  students  who  believe: 
first,  that  their  education  was  just  beginning  (associated  with 
this  are  the  adjectives  of  humility  and  tolerance);  second,  that 
the  most  important  studies  have  to  be  done  by  the  individual,  i.e., 
you  make  it  by  yourself;  and  third,  that  there  is  some  type  of 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  share  or  at  least 
coranunicate  or  participate  in  some  type  of  social  grouping. 

As  to  a model  of  the  influences  that  a student  might  feel 
while  he  is  in  a college  community,  imagine  a field  with  a large 
number  of  independent  forces.  Each  force  acts  upon  the  other 
force  in  some  type  of  direct  relationship  as  to  sizes  and  indirect 
relationship  as  to  distance  from  each  other.  My  job,  therefore, 
would  be  first  to  identify  what  these  major  forces  are  and  then 
to  see  what  their  interrelationships  are. 


Mortorium  and  Student  fiole 


Kristine  Rosenthal 

This  naoer  Is  based  on  certain  findings  In  a 
Of  HawthoM^O^llegoJ  I have  attempted  to  l«te/Pf 
findings  with  a particular  Interest  In  the  role  of  an  1 
dividual,  In  this  case  a student,  as  a member  of  one  or 
more  collectivities— college , family,  and  community. 

Hawthorn  Is  a small  experimental  college  on  the  cam- 
pus of  City  University,  which  took  Its  first  freshiman 
class  of  300  four  years  ago.  It  Is  an  experiment  In  c- 
atlng  a liberal  arts  college  where  all  . 

have  the  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  faculty  attention^ 
small  group  discussion  usually  reserved  for  graduate  stu- 
dents,  or  undergraduates  in  honors  programs  or  ^ f 
elite  colleges.  The  courses  are  designed  along 
partmental  lines  developed  by  the  University 
where  many  of  the  original  Hawthorn  faculty  members  ha 

taught  before. 

The  value  of  such  a program  lies  In  the  fact 
It  1=?  meant  to  allow  the  student  to  follow  his  own  In Ur- 

ests^and  Inclinations,  to  see  !^anrsnec- 

as  a meaningful  and  var- 

ulatlon  about  the  world,  rather  uL. 

lous  dlsolpliues,  and  finally  to  explore  1 nro- 

self  so  that  he  can  eventually  maie  a ® 

fesslon  or  a way  of  life  or  whatever,  based  on 
ledae  of  hlaself  and  the  world  and  how  the  two  best  fit  to- 

gitfer!  Tv  suoh  a program  to  be 

must  accept  what  It  offers.  -.Je  are  primarily  Interested 
In  studvlne  whether  In  fact  the  students  do  buy  bbls  p 
grarXt^debermlnes  their  attitude  towards  it  and  how, 
and  If,  they  change  during  the  four  years  of  co  g . 

The  Hawthorn  students  were  given 
when  they  first  entered  the  college  in  the 
they  were  also  interviewed  then,  and 
their  freshman  year.  They  are  presently  being  1 


1 


■ Ihe  data  discussed  here  was  M?iBrS°EduM-’ 

gram  Study  under  a contract  with  the  U.d.  Offic 
tlon  The  Interview  Instruments  were  developed 
Carol  Kaye  and  were  administered  and  coded  under  her  dl- 

reotlon^^  Kaye  originally  expressed  Interest  In  the  oon- 
oent  of  moratorium  as  related  to  this  group  and  ha  P 
ml  In  setting  up  the  data  analysis  for  this  frpo®®-  , 
bear  all  responsibility,  however,  for  the  Interpretations 
and  conclusion  as  reported  in  this  paper. 
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^ ^igp.ln  as  seniors.  Except  for  a few  cases,  two  of  which  I 

will  present  later,  coding  of  the  senior  Interviews  Is 
still  In  progress.  Since,  however,  we  do  know  who  Is  still 
there  and  who  dropped  out,  and  since  we  have  data  as  to 
what  the  students  were  like  vrhen  they  entered  and  how 
changed  during  their  first  year,  we  can  speculate  on  what 
In  their  initial  attitude  or  behavior  determined  their 
staying  power. 

To  determine  this,  we  have  been  Interested  in  student 
role  ooncoptualizations.  :!e  have  assumed  that  the  student 
whose  own  role  concept  matches  most  closely  the  one  hel 
by  the  college  will  fit  comfortably,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
college,  and  should  be  the  most  open  to  what  the  school 
has  to  offer  and  most  likely  to  stay  through  the  four  years, 

r 

Wq  focusGd  on  what  we  have  called  a moratorium  atti- 
tude. have  defined  moratorium  as  the  acceptance  by  the 
student  of  the  four  years  of  college  as  a time  devoted  to 
development  of  values,  objectives,  pursuits  of 
cultivation  of  self,  and  experimentation.  Ideally,  this 
Is  a time  when  he  Is  not  obligated  to  be  n productive  mem- 
ber of  society  at  large  (although  he  should  be  productive 
as  defined  by  his  academic  society)  or  feel  guilty  about 
not  being  so  productive  or  not  making  money. 

lo  understand  what  Is  Involved  for  the  student  In 
holding  a moratorium  attitude  we  must  examine  the  various 
elements  of  the  student’s  environment  and  see  how  they 
hinder  or  foster  this  attitude. 

The  Hawthorn  student’s  environment  Is  dichotomized 
Into  the  community  outslde--wlth  family  and  non-college 
peers,  and  the  academic  community  with  the  faculty  and 
other  students.  The  environmental  elements  serve  two  func- 
tions. They  partially  determine  the  way  In  which  the  stu- 
f dent  conceptua,llzes  his  role  (the  student  s personality 

system  Is  the  other  determinant)  and  they  serve  the  con- 
I stant  function  of  evaluating  the  performance  of  his  role 

tasks. 

‘ . jftt  the  moment,  wo  can  form  a fairly  accurate  picture 

of  the  soclo-cultural  determinants  from  our  quantitative 
[ data.  The  personality  system  of  the  student,  his  Intel- 

ligence, personality  characteristics  and  Integration,  his 
ability  to  form  relationships,  etc.  will  come  from  more 
clln leal- type  data,  which  Is  not  yet  available  to  us  In 
usable  form. 

At  Hawthorn  we  have  the  special  case  of  students  who, 
by  not  residing  at  the  college,  are  more  closely  tied  to 
P)  the  family  and  the  outside  community,  and  who  thus  have  to 
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continually  justify  their  role  choices  as  opposed  to  the 
oore  privileged  students  who  need  to  do  this  only  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  if  they  don't  escape  to  Bermuda. 

The  Hawthorn  stuaent  coming,  by  and  large,  from  a lower 
middle  class  background  in  a very  materialistic  and  cul- 
turally-deprived city  has  to  justify  his  academic  choices 
daily  on  economic  grounds,  and  the  student's  present  worth 
or  the  respect  that  his  student  status  affords  him  in  the 
community  is  based  on  the  kind  of  job  for  which  his  degree 
will  qualify  him,  on  what  he  has  promised  to  become  pro- 
fessionally. Many  of  the  working  students  said  that  the 
job  experience  intensified  their  desire  to  get  a college 
education  to  avoid  being  stuck  in  a rut  as  their  adult 
co-workers  were.  Their  primary  motive  was  not  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  read  and  appreciate  Bostoevsky  as 
they  worked  on  the  assembly  line,  but  so  that,  of  course, 
they  wouldn*t  need  to  work  on  an  assembly  line.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  would  not  also  like  a greater  ap- 
preciation of  things  around  them,  but  they  see  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  a more  intellectual  life  as  directly  dependent 
on  the  economic  betterment.  These  students  on  the  whole 
have  less  knowledge  of,  and  access  to,  white  collar  and 
other  non-factory  occupations  which  one  may  hold  without 
a college  degree,  so  that  their  choices  are  much  more  lim- 
ited. Even  the  students  who  are  satisfied  with  the  level 
their  parents  have  attained  and  do  not  wish  to  be  different 
from  their  parents  in  any  other  respect  feel  that  they  owe 
It  to  their  parents  to  do  better  economically.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  the  parents  would  consider  the  sacrifice  they 
made  to  send  their  children  to  school  was  wasted  if  the 
child,  in  turn,  did  not  eventually  enjoy  a higher  standard 
of  living. 

We  have  some  idea  of  how  the  parents  view  the  purpos- 
es of  a college  education  from  a check  list  we  have  given 
to  the  students  on  which  they  were  asked  to  rate  items  as 
an  "important  or  unimportant  part  of  college  experience 
as  viewed  by  their  parents. 

Almost  all  the  students  felt  that  their  parents 
judged  preparation  for  fu'oure  work  as  important;  half  re- 
ported that  their  parents  thought  "development  of  taste  in 
literature,  art  and  music"  important;  less  than  half  check- 
0d  about  world  affairs*^  or  ’making  frie.nds  as 

important  to  their  parents;  and  less  than  one-fourth 
thought  their  parents  considered  "attending  extra-curri- 
cular lectures,  taking  part  in  student  affairs,  or  having 
fun"  as  important  parts  of  their  college  experience.  Thus 
we  see  a scale  of  values  emerging,  with  functional  train- 
ing valued  most,  development  of  general  skills,  tastes 
and  social  abilities  (the  trappings  of  social  mobility) 
in  the  middle,  and  more  personal  development  and  activities 
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which  are  not  clearly'  funottOnal  valued  least. 

It  is  hero  that  the  polarity  between  the  college  and 
the  home  is  strongest.  Taking  part  in  student  affairs  and 
having  fun  are  most  likely  to  involve  the  student  in  the 
sub-culture  of  the  college.  This  involvement  in  the  sub- 
culture of  the  college  with  attendant  peer  support  has  been 
shoT-m  to  be  the  most  salient  variable  .in  other  sutdies  of 
change  in  college  students.  In  other  words,  the  students 
who  change  the  most  are  the  ones  who  so  involve  themselves. 
Thus,  the  very  orerequistb  for  change,  quite  aside  from  the 
content  of  the  change,  need  often  involve  going;  a,g;aist  the 
values  of  the  parents. 

Prom  the  family's,  viewpoint,  a clear  professional  goal 
is  the  most  desirable  condition  of  college  attendance,,  and 
indeed  often  a prerequisite,  Ilany  students,  vrhen  asked, 

"iJhy  do  you  want  to  go  to  college?"  say,  "Because  I want  to 
be  a doctor  (or  a teacher)  and  one  has  to  go  to  college  to 
become  these  things,"  On  the  whole,  the  families  and  the 
entering  students  have  a limited  view  of  the  available 
professions:  one  can  be  a doctor,  a laxryer,  a teacher  or 

an  engineer--and  these  are  the  only  choices  likely  to  get 
whole-hearted  family  support.  One  of  the  students  who  en- 
tered as  an  engineer  and  changes  to  psychology  said  his 
parents  were  very  disappointed  when  he  told  them  he  now 
Wanted  to  be  a psychologist,  because  they  wanted  him  to  be 
in  a profession.  He  too,  in  fact,  accepted  the  fact  that 
he  had  given  up  a profession, 

(Given  the  functional  approach  of  the  students  to  ed- 
ucation, and  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of 
fields  and  professions,  this  kind  of  knowledge  should  per- 
haps be  a preliminary  to  any  attempt  to  teach  the  content 
of  the  course.  Or,  to  put  it  in  terms  of  role  conceptual- 
izations, the  student  has  a dual  task  of  not  only  formu- 
lating a role  of  himself  as  a student,  but  also  adjusting 
such  a role  as  he  goes  along  so  that  it  eventually  fi.ts  in- 
to his  conception  of  the  role  of  a working  member  of  soci- 
ety, In  other  words,  the  student  is  being  socialized  to 
eventually  assume  a role  outside  the  university.  The  more 
limited  his  idea  of  the  roles  which  are  desirable,  the 
more  he  is  faced  ’Tith  the  problem  of  either  limiting  his 
student  role  in  similar  wa.ys,  or,  assuming  that  his  stu- 
dent role  of  learning  and  experimenting  hhs  little  to  do 
with  his  eventual  place  in  society,  keeping  a very  dicho- 
tomized vie'i.^  of  himself — now  vs,  la.ter — so  that  he  malces 
little  connection  between  "the  real  world"  and  his  college 
experience.  college  devoted  to  inducing  a moratorium 
attitude  in  the  students  often  serves  to  re-enforce  this 
feeling  of  dichotomy  between  the  college  experience  and 
the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  two  may  never  become 
really  integrated,) 
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velllanorof"tL”?a;urard%L"'co^^^^ 

source  hf fs^ftiroff  \lliH 

a” cal d'^  job?  ^The  working' student  actually  gets  many  S^ati- 
■p^  onti  nns * * resDeot  and  envy  from  adult  co -workers,  tradi- 
«?nai  resnecrfrotn  both  the  college  and  the  community, 
mo^ey^  oftfn  special  privileges  on  the  job,  if 

fusf  to  avo°ld  getting  involved  in  the 
such  an  Involvement  might  pose  a threat,  as 
cuss  later. 

lo  summarize,  having  leisure  time,  f 

which  are  not  clearly  functional,  ,!„  +_« eg 

aspects  of  college  life  which  the  colleg-  community 
to'^pramote  Ld  provide  for.  In  an  urban  o — a 
nf  quoh  -nrovisions  tends  to  raise  a fear  of  deiinquen  y 
(a  larse  component  of  which  is  likely  to  be  the  ^ " 
lent  and  ambivalence  of  the  ooamunity  ^Jte 

I^irTire  h^n°/irg“K  ^fflerrpl^^oL^rf  fe  Ttu 

ihli^d^e^fe  cirilfe  s?ron^ri^anTiifrIfo^?um. 

The  peer  goup  may  or  may  not  support  a 

orientation.  But  again.  Hawthorn  students,  by  g ^ 

home,  maintain  ties  with  their  “?^f'^^°^?°P'^+hem^lonler 

school  friends  who  are  not  i»°°^i®8®/'-^5nd  «inc?  these 
than  do  students  who  go  away  to  school.  And  since  vnet, 

friends  were  chosen  at  an  earlier  stage  of  developm^.  , 
we  would  expect  them  to  hinder  rather  than  “Lga. 

oLnee  in  values  or  objectives,  .ie  expect  that  the  stud- 
ent may  chinge  his  peer  group  and  gravitate  more  toward 
hll  new  ?Se  frlLds .Sut^ot  without  some  attendant 
guilt  tovrard  the  friends  he  is  rejecting, 

n the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year  ;^ldree-fourths^ 
of  the  students  report  having  at  least  some  of  th  1 

est  friends  from  the  neighborhood  or  high  fiends 

end  of  that  first  year  most  of  them  still  saw  h 

frequently. 

(In  the  high  and  low  moratorium  groups  which  I will 
discuss  later,  the  low  group  was  shown  to  have  maintain- 
their  outside  friendships  to  a much  greater  degree 
^he  L^foratorium  group  who,  in  turn,  spend  more  time 

with  their  friends  at  college.) 
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■\s  for  the  Hawthorn  faculty,  it  Is  greatly  devoted 
to  the" moratorium  orientation.  I’he  students 
ed  to  follow  their  oot  interests  and  ideas  no  ma 
tnnirantial  to  the  course  material.  -S  high  premium  is  pi 
cld  oreloerimentation  in  all  areas.  .A  student  who  con- 
forms to  the  expectations  of  the  faculty  not 
their  annroval  and  great  deal  of  their  time  and  attention, 
but  als^wlll  probably  find  them  ®°^e  lenient  in  evalua- 
tino-  the  Derfomance  of  his  more  routine  student  tasKs. 

Morf  ^hL  hflf^f  the  students  said  they  feel  they  can  dis- 
cuss i^  sections  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
headings.  As  one  student  put  it,  "Ohey  won’t  even  tell 
vou  lf%ou  are  completely  on  the  wrong  track,  because  they 
figure  that  the  experience  of  finding  it  out  yourself  is 

valuable. " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  thst 
being  open  to  change  and  experimentation  is  prize  ■ 
thoil,  Lny  of  the  students  «ho  expressed  dissatisfaction 
+Vi  tin'll r colleffe  experience  at  the  end  of  the  iir  z y . 
Sad  a^Po  PrPPloPKy  eipressed  a great  desire  to  be  ch^ged 
lli  SoMed!  bit  were  disappointed  that 

ffiven  them  the  direction  they  had  expected  and  had  not  ma 
Sllolt  demands  on  them.  Ihey  became  confused  and  bl^ed 
fhe  fpcultv  for  not  telling  them  what  to  do,  and  finally 
iPiolidSd  that  the  faculty  didn't  know  what  they  wanted 
from  the  student.  I will  discuss  this  in  more  ^®tall  in 
the  context  of  the  transfer  of  dependency  from  the  family 

to  the  college. 


Therefore,  the  average 
between  conflicting  demands, 
mand  that  he  have  clear  and  a 
that  his  occupational  choice 
lege  training,  and  that  he  be 
goals  and  not  waste  time.  In 
the  student  only  In  the  area 
ly  If  It  does  not  affect  his 


Hawthorn  student  finds  himself 
His  family  and  community  de- 
pnroved  professional  goals, 

D-ive  justification  for  his  col- 
^efficient  In  reaching  these 
fact.  Indulgence  Is  grouted 
of  social  life,  and  again,  on- 
efflolenoy. 


The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  that 
lax  his  o'oals,  develop  new  Interests,  and  spend  time 
tliitles°not  clearly  relevant  to  his  professional  training. 

Before  wo  can  speculate  what  It  means  for  ^ 

to  have  a moratorium  orientation  we  “f  ^ Jit  wlth^by  the 
how  those  conflicting  pressures  can  be 

students.  The  simplest  way,  of  ® L at 

self  from  the  source.  Hence  the  student  g 

Hawthorn  is  57^  over  the  four  S’ 

to  City  State  University  (one-third  of  these  hav^  since 
dropped  out),  10^  wont  to  other  schools,  and  W left  ool 

lege  altogether. 


Of  the  remainder,  one  group  went  “be at'* — a declara- 
tion that  they  were  removing  themselves  from  the  demands 
of  the  community.  They  left  home,  moved  closer  to  campus 
and,  in  effect,  formed  their  own  family  and  community  more 
in  accord  with  the  values  of  the  college.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a tendency  among  members  of  that  group  to  take  these 
values  to  their  extreme  and  embarass  the  faculty  with  their 
plus  royaliste  oue  le  roi  attitude. 

The  rest  face  the  following  task;  they  must,  in  some 
way,  deal  with  the  outside  demands,  deal  with  the  demands 
of  the  college,  and  structure  for  themselves  a role  as 
students  which  will  serve  as  a meaningful  transition  from 
their  student  status  to  that  of  a working  member  of  the 
community. 

A student,  particularly  a non-resident  student,  is  a 
member  of  two  collectivities--the  outside  community  and 
the  college.  Though  the  goals  of  the  two  collectivities 
for  him  are  nominally  the  same,  to  turn  him  into  a useful 
and  self-sufficient  member  of  society,  the  conception  of 
those  goals  by  each  collectivity  may  be  quite  different. 

The  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  see  college  as  a place  where 
the  individual  will  be  prepared  to  fill  a social  position 
and  occupation  already  structured  and  waiting  in  the  world? 
The  other  would  ideally  (speaking  about  liberal  arts  col- 
leges) like  to  see  the  student  learn  enough  about  himself; 
his  capabilities,  motives  and  values,  and  enough  about  the 
world  and  its  needs  so  that  he  can  make  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  two  which  will  be  both  meaningful  and  satisfying 
to  himself,  and  which  will  allow  him  to  contribute  to  the 
world  by  continually  redefining  the  adult  roles  to  be  fil- 
led, Instead  of  attempting  to  mold  himself  to  fit  rigidly 
conceived  roles. 

Wo  have  sketched  out  the  demands  of  the  two  collect- 
tivities.  I would  now  like  to  focus  on  the  relationship 
of  the  student  to  these  collectivities  and  conceptualiza- 
tion of  the  student  role  in  the  context  of  these  relation- 
ships. 


I have  found  it  useful  to  follow  the  terminology  in- 
troduced by  Bidwell  and  Vreeland  in  a paper  called  College' 
lege  Education  and  Moral  Orientation/  An  Organizational 
Approach."  The  authors  speak  of  a dual  role  in  a collec- 
tivity, that  of  a client  and  a member,  and  of  the  respec- 
tively dual  nature  of  the  relationship,  the  utilitarian 
con  tract  and  the  normative  contract.  They  speak  of  col- 
as  inducting;  organizations  where  ' both  the  utilitarian  and 
the  normative  contracts  are  consummated  between  the  client 
and  the  client-ser\ring  organization. .. Incentives  which  will 
motivate  the  client-member  are  differential  allocations  by 
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any  of  the  administrative  or  professional  staffs  of  pres- 
tlee,  esteem  and  symbolic  acts  and  objects  Instead  of  force 
or  payaent."  Md.  further,  "with  the  normative  contract, 
the  cllen t-inember  commits  himself  to  the  service  S^^l® 
the  orga.nlzatlon  thus  recognizing  the  rightness  of 
perordlnatlon  of  the  professional  and  administrative  staffs. 
The  rightness  of  legitimacy  establishes  the  noraatlve  au- 
thority of  the  staff  over  the  client-member,  (pp.  6-8) 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  a college  must  be  an  Inductive 
organization,  If  It  Is  a non-resident  college  that  does  not 
a choice  as  to  Its  student  bodv  (as  mo=*t  state  colleg- 
es do  not);  and  that  the  college  In  Its  turn  Is  not  chosen 
by  the  student  for  any  of  Its  normative  consideration s,_^ al- 
though such  a choice  already  Indicates  a desire  and  wll.-- 
Ingness  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  be  guided  by  the  va- 
lues of  the  college.  Jill  this  Is  true  of  Hawthorn  In  Its 

first  year. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  client  aspect  of  the  student 
— college  relationship.  The  student  comes  to  college  to 
acquire  certain  knowledge  and  skills  (98%  of  the  students 
mentioned  preparing  for  future  work  as  one  of  their  reasons 
for  coming  to  college.)  If  he  has  a,  clear  professional 
goal  In  mind,  he  judges  the  material  that  the  college  of- 
fers him  on  the  basis  of  Its  relevance  to  his  future  goal, 
or  to  other  personal  goals  he  might  have,  and  may  reject 
the  collegers  attempts  to  Involve  him  In  what  he  does  not 
conceive  as  relevant.  If  we  assume  that  a student  who 
comes  to  college  with  definite  professional  goals  has  a 
real  or  a conceived  role  model  before  him,  then  there  may 
be  an  additional  nroblem  of  challenging  his  loyalty  to 
that  role  model  before  he  can  accept  the  college  s noim- 
atlve  authority.  S.  H.  Erlkson,  In  a paper  entitled 
'*Youth:  Fidelity  and  Diversity’’  talks  about  the  need  of 

adolescents  to  find  ’’something  and  somebody  to  bo  true  to.- 
The  selection  of  meaningful  Individuals  can  take  place  In 
the  framework  of  pointed  practicalities  such  as  schooling 
or  job  selection,  as  well  as  In  religious  or  Ideological 
fellowship;  .-.The  occasions  have  In  common  a mutual  sizing 
up  and  a mutual  plea  for  being  recognized  as  Individuals 
who  can  be  more  than  they  seem  to  be  and  whose  potentials 
are  needed  by  the  order  that  Is  or  will  be. 

I believe  that  last  phrase  Is  central,  as  far  as  the 
Hawthorn  students  are  concerned.  To  be  needed  by  the  0£- 
der  means  to  be  accepted,  respected  and  rewarded,  and  the 
r^e  model  Is  chosen  by  these  criteria.  The  choice  Is  fur- 
ther determined  by  the  youth’s  eagerness  to  realize  actual 
roles  (previously  play-acted)  which  promise  him  an  event- 
ual Identity  In  the  specializations  of  his  culture  s tech- 
nology.” To  students  from  lower  class  or  minority  group 
backgrounds , acceptance  and  respect  are  real  concerns--goals 
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D 


) 


worth  working  for-and  flUl«S^a 

oiety  is  the  surest  way  o-  HOiix.-ilns  i<h>.ii. 

Thus  wc-  may  exneot  the  students  to  resist  anything 
Which  might  make  U as  a kn- 

Id^ftl  y^o-ie  4^i:rSne?s“^i^If  t^r^tSfert 

^art^^illy°to  set  out  hls^lntelleotual 

-e  J Slf 

n +?' +hpm  tn  their  other  exoerlonoes  and  will  refer  to  rntm 

thfLb3eofma«er°ktS^atho;^  rguse  tAeoome 

<^«nivert  In  the  subleot  .natter,  and  do  badly  In  the  course, 
Invo  hoflffe  of  "I  don't  understand  what  they  want 

Tltf  «eat  maSrdoL  to  the  other  hand,  the  students  who 
do  well  In  the  course  still  often  maintain  . 

attitude,  and  use  their  good  grade  as  a 
vlallty  of  the  subject  matter,  or  tbelr  own  abi  y ^ 
somethin'^  over  on  the  teacher.  In  sl^hor  ease,, 

IJorSs  Sf  an  almost  desparate  H?' 

+ifA nation  with  Work  done  In  another  dlsclplln 
tSaf  0?  a,rJLn??floatlon  with  one's  own  must  be 

preserved  at  all  costs.  As  Srlkson 

stage  of  the  life  cycle  are  the  promise  of  finding  °nes®^^ 
and  the  threat  of  °”®®!^L,!tv,orrwas  "They^re  try- 

°lng To  iTe  s^liol^tllts  out  of  us  and  that's  not.mx 
field,” 


This,  then,  Is 
celves  the  nature  of 
ly  utilitarian, 


the  picture  of  the  student  who  per- 
his  contract  with  the  college  as  pure- 


Ihe 


who  co;nes  to 


IS  case  is  less  clear  with  the  student  j u m i 
college  wlTno  set  Idea  of  what  he  wants  to  be  and  who  looks 
4,i  cnlleze  to  give  him  direction  and  help  him  make 

ssi4S'Lr;iSu«».;. 
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4.  mnv  hp  SO  Willing  to  be  molded  and  directed,  so 

entering  aay  "“rlty  of  the  college,  that  he  remains 

accepting  of  responds  to  all  role  demands, 

rr.'ro/nlcror  0^00^0  f^'tre  experience,  and  does  not 
does  not  plcK  or  uig  own  needs.  Such  a 

rt^Ln^r/lfriea^e°Lri^grfeei°ln^^  ?t”’ 

He  was  open  to  the  stu”ent”has  also  remaln- 

G^ira’^nureircllSnt  reiatLnship  to'  the  college,  5s  dls- 
tUt  from  the  student  with  clear' future  goals,  he  dldn  t 
know  what  he  was  shopping  for. 

The  student  who  remains  a client  ”?^,°‘^?”f®nt'^on 

his  college  experience  and^  hls^foSr  Jelrs  and  do  well  ao- 
the  college.  He  eSulJpeS  fo  Lerclse  sanctions 

adealoally.  Ih.=  ■-  utilitarian  con- 

{f.S!°'£  ftl’sL".“S=  «l»for=l.|  tw  ^ 

+v»or»+  ^’Pcif'iiltv  annrovali  attention,  etc. ) are  u P 

ofto  £ siuLn^'^lnvolvemect  In  the  college  culture. 

Tf  we  accent  Erlkson*s  definition  of  J 

=ir==S;rrH;;«^^^ 

individual  Is  presented  with  a wide  range  f 

”;‘o  !•*>■•  “ihfLsroSJSt- 

but  which  have  not  been  so  proved  to  ^!;®g^5_on  wlt^^ 

lltl  ^"ifUflf wh?“r«ot®favfthfSeLss  conslst- 
onov  In  tlmf  Thus  a student  Is  constantly  aware  that  a 
^ommiument  io  a membership  In  the  college  . 

3».a.iw  ;r  <»  ?;;,s3;ifi.;"»“Swst3iS2' 

work!°anrwe"^can  speculatfon  where  the  student  finds  the 
strength  to  make  such  a choice. 

Tn  tViG  di  sousslon  above  x have  talkeu  as  If 

. lege  community  and  the  society  at 

to  one  another.  I did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  this 

teln^stJdlntf under  certain  conditions  as  outlined  In  the 
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beginning  of  this  paper.  Is  true  that  In  other  colleges 
with  a different  population,  the  Involvement  In  student 
cu Itur©  and  ac tlv itios  inay  b©  an  accurats  r©h6arsal  for 
the  students*  future  tasks  and  roles. 

^t  Hawthorn  the  socialization  goals  are  very  expli- 
cit, there  Is  much  discussion  by  faculty  about  students  be- 
ing ohaDged  or  opened  up  (although  the  students  themselves 
often  balked  at  being  asked  how  they  have  changed,  as  If 
the  question  Implied  some  criticism  of  their  original  state.) 
The  rewards  of  membership  are  also  very  explicit;  to  the 
students  who  become  Involved  In  the  college  community » the 
faculty  gives  much  time  and  personal  attention  on  a very 
Informal  basis.  This  Is  often  a basis  for  resentment  a- 
mong  the  client-students,  who  do  their  work  adequately, 
but  can*t,  won*t,  or  don*t  know  how^<-  to  be  members  even 
If  they  covet  the  rewards  of  membership,  ?ie  can  also  see 
that  the  concept  of  membership  Is  quite  clearly  understood. 


■w*  VJe  have  come  across  a grouo  of  students,  mostly  males 
from  class  5 (the  lowest  class  on  the  Holllngshead  and  Red- 
llch  socio-economic  index)  who  appear  to  be  passive  endur- 
ers.  They  do  their  work,  come  and  go  silently,  and  seem 
to  hope  that  no  one  will  notice  them.  These  suudents  lack 
the  self-assurance  and  social  skills  to  seek  contacts  with 
the  faculty.  They  appear  anxious  when  such  a contact  Is 
initiated  by  the  faculty,  and  envious  of  the  more  Involved 
students.  ’’If  you’re  not  a social  science  major,  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  you,"  or  "You  must  like  to  talk  to 
people  all  the  time,  or  else  you  get  left  out.  are  some 
of  the  examples  of  answers  these  students  give  to  the  ques- 
tion, "'/lhat  would  you  tell  an  incoming  freshman  about  Haw- 
thorn?" I have  been  tempted  to  hypothesize  that  these  stu- 
dents fantasy  themselves  in  a role  more  like  that  of  the 
moratorium  student,  but,  for  some  reason,  are  unable  to 
ptrform  such  a role.  Hence  they  try  to  place  the  blame 
for  this  discrepancy  on  the  elements  In  the  college  environ- 
ment and  avoid  situations  which  would  point  up  their  Inabil- 
ity to  act  on  the  fantasled  role,  can  speculate  that  If 
the  preconceived  student  role,  as  influenced  by  parents  and 
background,  stressed,  for  example,  respectful  distance  from 
the  faculty  and  pole  learning,  tie  adjustment  to  the  role  de- 
mands for  the  student,  as  defined  by  the  college,  may  Involve 
a betrayal  of  parental  values.  The  conflict  thus  engenered 
permits  a resolution,  for  some  students,  only  In  fantasy. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  the  personal  role  definition, 
when  tested  In  performance,  may  have  a varying  degree  of 
fit  with  the  personal  system.  If  one  is  committed  to  such 
an  ill-fitting  role  definition,  he  has  built  failure  Into 
the  role  performance. 
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asked  about  Hawthorn  at- 
"Vm  not  really  at  Haw- 
been  a part  of  Hawthorn  for  two  years 
committnient  Is  often  the  reason  given  for  non- 
anci  on©  wonders  how  much  the  outside  work  pro- 


Pull  time  Hawthorn  students,  when 
mosphers  or  activities,  will  say 
thorn,”  or  ”I  haven *t 
now.  ” ^/ork 
membership , 
tects  the 
ment,* 


student  from  the  threats  Inherent  In  the  Involve- 


Finally,  Hawthorn  has  provided  one  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  aembershlp.  Ihe  various  research  activities  on 
campus  have  employed  many  students,  thus  giving  them  th 
opportunity  both  for  observing  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
prLtlcal  applications  of  the  content  of  their  social 
science  course,  and  for  thinking  of  themselves  as  effet- 
Ive  members  of  the  Hawthorn  community.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents Interviewed  referred  to  their  Hawthorn  3®bs  as  hav- 
Ina:  greatly  Influenced  their  Interests,  Further  data  an- 
alysis will  tell  us  more  accurately  about  the  exact  Impact 
of  this  experience.  It  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
effective  way  of  Involving  non-moratorium  students  In  the 

college  community. 

Often,  the  apparently  mature,  apparently  comfortable 
undergraduate  student  Is  planning  to  go  on  graduate 
school.  It  Is  a question  which  came  first;  Is  this  student 
happy  and  comfortable  In  his  role  and  therefore  plans  to  go 
to  graduate  school  or  Is  he  happy  and  com^o^able  because 
he  plans  to  go  on  to  graduate  school?  The  . 

like  the  obvious  answer,  and  yet  It  Is  clear  that  although 
these  students  are  not  necessarily  the  brightest,  they  are 
the  ones  most  likely  to  have  formed  a relationship  with  at 
least  one  faculty  member,  to  have.  In  fact,  ^ 

role  model.  Once  having  found  an  exact  role  model.  Is  not 
the  student  apt  to  do  much  better  In  school  than  he  haa 
ever  done  before?  Prof,  Rlesman  has  mentioned  a case  n 
which  a faculty  member  had  picked  a group  of  male  students 
of  varying  ability  and  had  met  with  them  frequently  lor 
bull-session  type  meetings.  He  gave  them  a chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  showed  his  continued  Interest  In  their 
welfare,  although  he  gave  them  no  specific  Instruction, 

He  found  that  these  students  did  better  In  their  various 
endeavors  than  any  similar  groups. 


* 


See 


footnote  on  previous  page. 


^This  refers  to  a study  done  at  Princeton  by  Roy  Heath,  to 
brpuWished  u«der  the^ltle  Tbe 

ted  before-tPr^lor,- 

al  Oatholio  .tlduoation  Issooiailon , Jltlantlo  City,  April  4, 
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This  has  been  used  as  an  example  of  the  value  of  un- 
structured, fatherly  type  attention  for  bringing  out  the 
best  In  students.  I don't  believe  It  ^^^s  been  suggested 
that  perhaos  this  faculty  member  had  provided  the  boys  with 
a role  model  of  a thoughtful,  creative  sort  of  person, 
which  could  have  been  utilized  by  them  all. 


The  question  that  arises  Is  how  exact  need  a role  mo- 
del be.  ife  cannot  populate  our  campuses  with  persons  of 
all  professions  or  personalities  for  the  students  to  look 
at.  Yet,  something  Is  lacking.  The  example  of  engineers 
comes  to  mind.  It  should  be  perfectly  possible  for  a boy 
to  be  genuinely  Interested  In  engineering  and  to  leave  col- 
lege as  a liberally  educated  person,  with  broad  Interests, 
and  to  continue  these  Interests  along  with  his  engineering 
career.  This  Is  certainly  true  of  those  engineers  educat- 
ed In  Europe.  Yet  In  our  colleges,  there  Is  a tendency  to 
present  It  as  an  either/or  proposition;  If  a student  be- 
comes Interested  In  the  humanities,  he  Is  most  likely  to 
leave  his  engineering  studies,  (often  to  the  cheers  of  the 
humanities  faculty;  a soul  saved.)  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
clearly  a failure  In  modeling.  There  is  no  model  of  the 
englneerl  with  borad  Interests,  and  If  the  student  should 
conceive  of  one,  the  pressure  Is  against  his  maintaining 
It.  The  same  Is  true 'of  the  liberal  physician,  though  It 
Is  less  universal.  It  seems  to  me  to  bo  an  Important  task 
of  educational  Institutions,  particularly  Institutions 
which  draw  their  students  from  backgrounds  much  different 
from  the  ones  they  hope  to  place  them  In  upon  graduation, 
to  provide  role  models  for  the  students  which  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  available  stereotypes.  It  is  a problem 
merits  consideration,  and  one  op  which  further  analysis  ox 
Hawthorn  data  might  shed  some  light.  Solutions,  short  oi 
hiring  a PR  man,  must  be  available. 


Before  I go  on  to  discuss  some  differences  between  a 
of  moratorium  and  non-moratorium  students  se- 
our  sample,  I would  like  to  make  sure  I have 
a misconception  that  Hawthorn  has  not  su^cceed- 
of  Its  students.  There  have.  In  fact,  been 
whom  Hawthorn  afforded  an  educational- 
not  have  been  available  to  them 

otherwise,  and  by 


small  group 
looted  from 
not  created 
©d  with  any 
many  students  to 

experl'-nce  which  they  have  benefited  enoriously. 

ae  students  ..ho  stand  |®^'"°/^^hoUrshlp’s 

<^re  many  others 
we  might  know  a- 
not  at  all.  There  Is  no 

qdestion’that  the  oollc.-so  has  nado  an  impact  on  pf 

the  students  who  have  stayed  for  four  y‘-o-is.  ^ 

■ ovor^.  one  ,of  the  facts  of  social  science  that  deviance  ip 
easier  to  define  than  normality,  and  it  is  the  problem 


nlents  of  outside  recognition 
and  fellowships  for  graduate  study, 
who  have  profited  in  more  private  ways; 
bout  then  at  some  future  tine,  or 


There 
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ra“th.sr  ■than  "thG  succ0ss6s  ■tha't  s^ta'iid  ou't  and  'tha'b  in'vi't© 
speculation  and  discussion. 

iloratorium  -.nalysis 


The  sample  -moratoriam  :;rou*D  was  chosen  partly  on  the 
basis  of  the  students’  attitude  toward  work  as  opposed  to 


their  attitude  toward  school. 


.i  KJ 


felt  that  whenever  intrin- 


sic value  was  nlaced  on  working  while  in  scho.el>  regardless 
of  financial  need,  this  was  a clear  indication  that  the  stu- 
dent did  not  hold  a moratorium  attitude,  as  defined,  earlier. 
Conversely,  a student  who  worked  but  said  he  wished  he  didn  t 
reed" to  so  that  he  could  instead  devote  himself  to  school 
iras  placed  in  a moratorium  group.  The  other  criterion  was 
the  student’s  attitude  toward  school  as  a place  in  which  to 
grow  and  mature,  rather  than  a place  in  which  to  merely 
acquire  skills.  The  group  was  defined  in  the  following  way: 


Hiw.h  moratoriumi 

(N  = 36)  all  those  students  who  worked,  but  said 
they  wished  they  didn’t  have  to. 

and/or 

(H  = 51)  all  students  who  said  they  were  not  work- 
ing because  of  a desire  to  devote  them- 
selves to  school. 


and/  or 


(21  = 36)  all  those  who  expected  to  gain  maturity 
and  personal  development  from  their  col- 
lege years. 

and/or 

(iM  = 11)  all  those  who  expressed  a desire  to  get 
away  from  home,, 


Low  Moratorium:  student  In  this  group  had  to  give 

“ at“least  one  of  the  responses  below  and 

none  of  the  responses  above.) 

(N  = 5)  all  those  xfho  were  not  working  but  said 
they  will  work  next  year  becouse  of  re- 
duced pressure  from  school. 

and/or 

(N  = 2)  all  those  who  said  they  took  a job  for 
experience  and  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 
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and/or 


(N  = 7)  all  those  who  said  it  was  good  for  college 
students  to  work-,  . 

and/or 

(N  = 5,  14  all  those  who  strongly  agreed,  with  the  f el- 
and 9)  lowing  statements  about  the  non-working-  stu- 
dent:"^ "'i!hat  does  he  do  with  all  of  his 
time?"  or  "He  is  losing  an  opportunity  to 
learn  on  the  job."  or  "He  is  wasting  a 
lot  of  time." 

and/or 

all  those  who  mentioned  only  preparation 
for  a career  when  asked  about  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  value  of  a college  educa- 
tion . 


These  items  were  taken  from  the  spring  interview  which  was 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Our  results 
showed  a group  composed  of  110  high  moratorium  students  and 
36  low  moratorium  students.  Bach  of  them  had  to  have  at 
least  one  of  the  qualifying  responses  from  his  group  and 
none  of  the  responses  from  the  other  group. 


The  percentage  of  female  students  was  somewhat  high- 
er in  the  high  moratorium  group  than  in  the  low  (to  be  re- 
ferred to  from  now  on  as  Ifci  and  Lm. ) 


Girls  Boys 

“55F  “57^ 


Lm 

Girls  Boys 


Exactly  53^  of  each  group,  Hm  and  Lm,  is  still  at  Hawthorn. 
This  is  more  than  the  ^2jo  of  the  total  sample  which  has  re- 
mained. These  figures  support  our  earlier  hypothesis  that 
it  is  possible  for  both  the  students  who  are  involved  in 
the  values  of  the  college  and  the  ones  who  are  detached’  from 
these  values  to  maintain  themselves  at  the  institution 
that  it  is  the  student  who  has  a high  degree  of  conflict  en- 
genered  by  the  diverse  demands  on  him  with  which  he  is  un- 
able to  come  to  terms  that  cr:,] sequent ly  suffers  most,  and 
is  most  likely  to  leave.  However,  20^  of  the  Hm  group  left 
school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  vs  305^  of  the  Lm^s. 
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er|c 


Glass 

_r- 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Hm 

21-;^ 

275^ 

9% 


No  difference  was  found  in  the  education  of  mothers  for  the 
two  groups. 


i\n  examination  of  the  grades  earned  by  the  two  groups 
shows  the  following  differences: 


Change  in  Grade  Point  AvorM^ 
more  Year 

Grades  went  up 

Grades  remained  with  0.1  range 
Grades  went  down 
Student  dropped  out 


from  Freshman  to  Sopho- 


Hm 

25i 

32^ 

20% 


Lm 

14^ 

17% 

30% 


He  can  either  suppose  that  the  Lia  students,  ^ 

task-oriented  and  less  subject  to 

do  better  academically.  Or,  even  more  likely,  that  the 
Ltn  students  who  remained  at  Hawthorn  were 
better  able  to  fulfill  their  client  contract  and  had  their 
memtershlp  in  the  college  reenforced  through  good  grades. 

52^  of  the  Hm  students  don't  have  jobs  as  compared 
to  l4^^of  the  Im  group.  On  the  whole,  the  Im  group  holds 
a wider  variety  of  jobs  and  more  of  them  are  employed  at 
Hawthorn. 

ifhen  asked  about  future  plans  (after 

the  Hm’s  and  28%  of  the  Im  s have  clear  goa^  tb-  Hm'f  and 
held  since  they  entered  college,  while  22%  of  tht-  Hm  s a 
S of  the  Lm's^ad  not  yet  decided..  This  again  shows  the 
utilitarian  orientation  of  Im  students  to  college  and  their 
need  for  clear  and  consistent  goals  to  justify  college  at- 
tendance. 

When  we  look  at  relationships  with  ' 

that  only  Hm  students  by-pass  the  parental  demands,  while 
the  Lm  students  are  more  accepting  of  parental  controls 
and  rsnort  Isss  attompts  at  control ^ 


■: Coder  Judgment  of  Qonfliot 

Parent  tries  to  control  H.  H pacifies  the 
parents  but  does  as  he  pleases „ 

Parents  attempt  to  control  R.  R expresses 
dissatisfaction . 


Hm 

3 

5 6 
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gn  is 

R,  is  in  open  rebellion  against  parents'  at-  - 

teiTipts  at  control.  4.v,«iiincr  ^ ^ 

rSl  U's'rcl'flict!'  hoH  r!  feels  1 - 

about  it. 

«. ..... .0  *;;,r.”r.r.hfdLrdf  .r.» 

...fuo. «»■>  d«»d. 

of^the  oXge  and  those  of  the  parents. 

oi^/  n-p  +.Vis  Hin  students  wors 
i'ilso  in  the  same  ° where  family 


Also  in  the  same  ^ ^ families  where  family 

Judged  by  oosenine,  due  to  lack  of  time  on  the 

ties  were  1°°®®  to  3^  of  Im's.  When  ash- 

part  of  the  student,  had  made  in  their 

ed  what  change  their  col  eg  - Lm*s  said  their 

relationship  to  their  °f  the  Job 

parents  treat  them  more  only  io^of  the 


, either 

in- 

* s gave 

that 

Hm 

Lm 

TT 

“H 

20 

^ 36 

6 

1 

13 

3 

8 

telleotual  or  praotioai;  oux^  x.,.  --  -- 
response.  The  complete  table  is  below, 

nViange  in  Family  Relationshij 

R.  and  P's  closer  together 
p's  treat  R.  more  like  an  .J 

School  made  a gulf  between  R.  an  ^ 

Parents  don't  value  colleg  . ^ 

Separation,  laok  of  time,  etc. 

Problems  of 

viewpoint  loom  somewhat  * oreas  of  conflict  with 

13%  hr  the  Lm*s  when  asisied  about  area.'  oi 

parents. 

incidently,  we  o^l^udent^^^^ 

attitudes  of  Paf®“ts  of  ® ust  of  items  they 

sr..g  “".:SSd 

important  ?” 

Finally  we  oome  to  the  relationship  of  the  Hm  and 

students  to  their  peers. 

r.  r.nr.+  inn  of  each  moratorium  group  {53%) 
The  sane  proportiM  ox  the  Lm  group 

is  still  at  Hawthorn.  eLly,  either  by  drop- 

were  more  likely  to  leave  ^^g^^nv  to  City  State  and 

ping  out  Students  from  'the''  Hm  group 

dropping  out  of  there  xaeex.  . _ 


werG  THorG  llkGly  to  transfer  from  Hawthorn  to  City  State 
later  (second  or  third  year)  and  remain  at  City  State. 

(see  table  3) 

In  our  discussion  of  relationships  with  peers,  we 
had  supposed  that  a non-moratorium  student  would  maintain 
his  relationship  with  his  neighborhood  friends,  whereas 
the  moratorium-oriented  student  would  become  Involved  with 
his  college  peers,  71^  of  Hm  and  83^  of  Lm  students  re- 
port having  at  least  some  close  friends  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. However,  when  asked  how  often  they  see  friends  not 
In  college  with  them,  29^  of  the  Hm  group  said  "only  rare- 
ly*' or  **never,**  whereas  almost  all  (35  out  of  36)  Lm  stu- 
dents reported  seeing  their  non-college  friends  **often  * 
or  "occasionally.**  V/hat  Is  even  more  striking  of  the  Hin 
group  who  said  they  see  their  neighborhood  friends  often 
only  a third  have  remained  at  Hawthorn. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Hm  students  do  not  spend  time 
with  friends,  because  when  asked,  "How  often  do  you  sit  and 
talk  to  friends  at  college?"  62^  of  the  Hn's  say  "very  of- 
ten" as  opposed  to  47^  of  the  Lm*s 

Furthermore,  this  seems  specifically  tied  to  rela- 
tionships with  peers  rather  than  to  the  time  spent  at  scho- 
ol, since  no- significant  difference  between  the  two  groups 
was  found  In  their  attendance  of  college  plays  and  extra- 
curricular lectures. 

The  function  of  a college  Is  rapidly  changing.  Once, 
colleges  drew  a very  limited  group  of  students,  chosen 
either  by  the  college  Itself  or  self-selected  on  economic 
or  social  bases.  We  can  see  the  truth  of  this  statement 
If  we  think  back  on  the  connotations  that  the  phrase  "schol- 
arship student"  once  had.  The  socialization  function  for 
such  a student  was  simplified  by  the  homogeneity  of  the  re- 
maining student  body.  This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  College 
education  Is  becoming  more  and  more  a prerequisite  for  ef- 
fective membership  in  society  for  everyone,  and  Is  acces- 
sible to  young  people  of  diverse  backgrounds.  Various  as- 
pects of  education  other  than  the  mere  passing  on  of  Infor- 
mation, such  as  personal  and  Intellectual  development  of 
the  student,  socialization,  etc.  which  had  previously  been 
taken  for  granted  now  require  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  educating  Institution.  But  before  such  an  effort 
can  be  made,  we  must  know  both  who  It  Is  that  we  are  educa- 
ting, why  It  Is  that  we  are  educating  them,  and  how  exten- 
sive a responsibility  we  are  willing  to  take  for  such  edu- 
cation . 

The  traditional  values  of  our  society  place  a great 
premium  on  individuality  and  self-reliance,  whereas.  In 


fact,  the  TDresent  trends  are  toward  great  conformity  and 
group  action,  ’^e  must  be  wary  that  a commitment  to  indi- 
viduality does  not,  in  fact,  cover  unwillingness  to  assume 

responsibility  or  to  commit  ourselves  and  others  to  an  ob- 
jective, We  must  remember  that  young  people  are  asked  to 

devote  four  of  the  most  active  and  productive  years  of 
their  lives  in  order  to  obtain  "a  college  education,'* 

It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  know  what  it  is  that  they 
get  out  of  these  four  years  but  to  then  rethink  what,  in 
fact,  they  should  get  out  of  them. 

Throughout  this  paper  I have  been  making  generaliza- 
tions about  the  Hawthorn  student  population  without  making 
a distinction  between  the  boys  and  the  girls.  However, 
the  examples  I have  used  have  been  from  cases  of  boys  and 
the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  kind  of  problems  which 
the  male  students  have  to  face. 

More  and  more,  as  we  examine  our  data,  we  find  strik- 
ing differences  between  males  and  females.  Before  I go  on 
to  specify  some  of  these  differences,  I would  like  to  give 
a brief  account  of  the  female  students  at  Hawthorn, 

Our  original  sample  consisted  of  17^  boys  and  119 
girls.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year,  we  are 
left  with  82  boys  {h7%)  and  43  girls  (36^).  For  the  girls, 
the  heaviest  drop-out  has  been  at  the  lower  socio-economic 
end  of  the  scale,  (see  Jippendlx  Table  l) 

We  are  not  yet  sure  what  causes  so  many  girls  to 
leave  school,  but  we  expect  that  marriage  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons;  of  the  13  freshman  girls  who  said  they  would 
consider  getting  married  before  graduation,  10  were  from 
classes  4 and  5.  34^  of  all  freshman  girls  (Including  one- 

half  of  class  5 girls)  mention  "meeting  your  future  mate 
as  an  important  part  of  their  college  experience,  as  oppos- 
ed to  17%  of  the  boys.  Marriage  and  family  is  the  main  it- 
em in  the  girls*  future  plans. 

The  girl  students,  however,  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  pressures  and  conflicting  role  demands  that  face  the 
boys.  Their  task  is  much  simplified.  The  teaching  certi- 
ficate which  many  of  them  will  obtain  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years  of  college  is  adequate  economic  Justification 
for  their  education,  (If  a girl  happens  to  become  engaged 
besides,  she  is  really  free  from  outside  family  and  com- 
munity demands,)  They  expect  to  teach  only  temporarily, 
either  prior  to  marriage,  or  at  that  time  of  crisis  that 
every  girl  has  apparently  been  warned  about,  "when  my  hus- 
band dies."  Therefore,  they  do  not  seriously  need  to  que- 
tlon  whether  a teaching  career  will  really  be  suitable  or 
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satisfying— It  fills  the  practical  need.  When  asked,  ”iVhat 
do  you  think  you  will  be  dolns  five  years  from  now?  (that 
Is,  one  year  after  graduation)  44^  of  the  girls  say  teach- 
ing,'^ as  opposed  to  4’^  of  the  boys.  However,  when  asked 
what  they  will  be  doing  20  years  from  :now,  only  25^  Indicate 
any  Intention  to  work  In  minor  professions  (including  teach- 
ing) and  most  of  these  qualify  their  statements  with  If 
the  children  are  grown, or  "only  part-time."  Preparing 
for  a future  career  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  college 
attendance  Indicated  by  both  boys  and  girls,  yet  It  obvi- 
ously means  quite  different  things  to  each  sex.  To  the 
girls.  It  provides  a form  of  security  which  they  may  or 
may  not  need  to  use;  to  the  boys  It  Is  a complete  determi- 
nant of  their  futures.  The  glrl*s  future  depends  In  part 
on  whom  she’ll  marry  and  the  kind  of  life  style  she  will 
create  as  a wife  and  mother.  Therefore,  the  girls  per- 
ceive the  utility  of  their  college  education  not  so  much 
In  the  skills  they  may  acquire  but  In  the  kind  of  person 
Into  which  they  will  develop.  This,  In  turn,  means  that 
many  of  the  aspects  of  college  experience  which  are  tan- 
gential to  the  boys*  future  as  they  see  It  are  directly 
relevant  to  the  alms  of  the  girls. 


When  asked  to  choose  the  Item  most  Important  to  them 
from  a list  of  sixteen  possible  types  of  college  experience 
41^  of  the  boys  chose  "preparing  for  future  work";  29%  chose 
"developing  Intellectually”;  9%  chose  "learning  to  be  of 
service  to  the  world";  and  the  rest  of  the  choices  were 
scattered  over  the  remaining  responses.  For  the  girls,  34^ 
chose  "intellectual  development"  as  most  Important;  23^ 
chose  "preparation  for  future  work";  and  ]6%  chose  devel- 
opment of  values  for  the  future."  The  largest  proportion 
of  girls  from  the  lowest  socio-economic  class  (31%)  chose 
"intellectual  development,"  with  the  rest  of  class  5 girls 
spread  more-or-less  equally  over  the  other  choices.  The 
boys  In  class  5 chose  only  one  of  these  three  Items;  53% 
chose  "preparation  for  future  work”;  35%  chose  "developing 
Intellectually";  and  ]2%  chose  "academic  achievement. 


We  can  see  from  the  following  figures  how  much  more 
eager  the  lower  class  girls  are  to  throw  themselves  Into 
the  college  experience;  94%  of  class  5 girls  considered 
changing  themselves  as  Important,  whereas  only  47%  of  the 
boys  In  class  5 gave  that  response,  69%  of  these  girls 
considered  "having  fun"  Important  vs.  24%  of  the  boys,  and 
10%  more  of  the  lower  class  girls  call  participation  In 
extra-curricular  affairs"  Important  than  do  the  boys,  iill 
the  Items  mentioned  above  we  would  consider  as  part  of  a 
moratorium  orientation. 

And  finally,  when  we  observe  the  range  of  what  the 
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girls  considered  important,  the  difference  is  again  quite 
striking  for  class  5.  -All  the  girls  of  that  group  mention- 
ed 10  or  more  items  as  important  to  them,  wheras  only  59% 
of  the  boys  considered  that  many  items,  (see.'  Table  2) 

In  general,  the  girls  have  more  peer  support  for 
their  college  attendance,  14  boys  in  the  entering  class 
reported  that  very  few  or  none  of  their  close  friends  were 
coming  to  college  and  that  the  attitude  of  their  friends 
to  college  attendance  was  indifferent  or  ambivalent.  Only 
4 girls  were  in  that  situation,  ^9%  of  the  boys  reported 
that  most  Or  all  of  their  friends  were  coming  to  college 
and  that  the  attitude  of  their  friends  was  generally  posi- 
tive to  college  attendance.  The  same  was  true  for  of 
the  girls,  (see  l-able  5) 

Perhaps  the  girls  leave  school  more  than  the  boys  be- 
cause their  self-esteem  is  not  as  dependent  on  receiving  a 
degree  and  having  a subsequent  career,  A girl  may  judge 
that  she  has  gotten  all  she  is  going  to  get  out  of  college 
in  three  years,  and  then  leave.  My  other  hypothesis  for 
their  dropping  out,  in  this  case,  is  that  some  of  these 
lower  class  girls,  with  their  great  emphasis  on  changing 
themselves,  fall  into  the  category  of  the  overly-dependent , 
"tell  me  what  to  do"  type  of  student  discussed  earlier  in 
this  paper.  It  is  possible  that  these  girls  who  lacked 
models  in  their  previous  experiences  and  were  anxious  to 
develop,  did  not  find  appropriate  models  at  Hawthorn,  Such 
a problem,  I believe,  besets  female  college  students  every- 
where, and  particularly  those  in  coed  institutions  where 
the  education  is  more  likely  to  be  geared  to  the  male  and 
the  faculty  likely  to  be  predominantly  male.  If  the  girl 
student  comes  from  a lower  class  family  and  has  little  con- 
tact with  college-educated  women;  if,  once  she  is  in  col- 
lege, she  does  not  form  an  identification  with  her  more 
sophisticated  classmates;  and  if  she  does  not  have  a ca- 
reer commitment  which  might  provide  her  with  models,  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  Indeed,  for  her  to  shape  a stable 
identity  for  herself.  She  may  play-act  the  role  of  a stu- 
dent or  scholar,  but  at  the  first  opportunity  will  escape 
into  marriage,  the  only  adult  role  she  really  knows. 
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iiPPENDIX 


■Ti'\BLE  1 


Socio-economic  class  composition  of  the  first  group 
of  Hawthorn  students:  Comparing  freshman  and  sen- 

ior years. 


Socio-e  j«;no- 
mic  class 
' 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 


MiiLES 

Pall  1959  Spring  1963 

Tl 

16^  24^ 

1)2%  ia% 

\\%  ^^%. 


Not  ascer- 

tained  

Too^ 

N - 174 


Io5f 

N - 82 


H 


PIMJILES 

Pall  1959  Spring  1965 
12fo  Wfo 


1)% 

28^ 

1% 


Too^  100^ 

-119  N - 43 


TiBlE  2 


Number  of  items  the  student  considers  Important  (list 
by  social  class  and  sex  of  items  below) 


Socio-econo- 
mic  class 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Number  of  items 


Male 

7-10 

over 

8/o 

"W 

27% 

73^ 

2% 

39% 

59^ 

29% 

1\% 

12^ 

29% 

39% 

Female 

4-6  7-1(^  over  10 

53^  77^ 

21^  79^ 

1%  2\%  12% 

6%  29%  65% 

100% 
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APPENDIX  2 


The  students  were  given  the  following  list  of  Items  In  the 
spring  of  their  freshman  year  and  asked: 

Different  people  want  different  things  from  college. 
Read  through  this  list  of  things  people  may  want  from 
college,  and  I will  ask  you  to  tell  me  for  each,  whe- 
ther It  Is  Important  or  unimportant  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned. 


1,  Changing  yourself 

2,  Learning  to  be  of  service  to  the  world 

3,  Preparing  for  future  work 

4,  Developing  values  for  your  future 

5,  Learning  to  know  many  different  kinds  of  people 

6,  Making  friends  for  life 

7,  Developing  Intellectually 

8,  Learning  new  skills 

9,  Meeting  your  future  mate 

10.  Taking  part  In  sports 

11.  Academic  achievement 

12.  Participation  In  extra-curricular  activities 

13.  Learning  to  be  Independent 

14.  Having  a good  time 

15.  Meeting  people 


and  then: 

Which  of  these  Is  most  Important  to  you? 

Which  of  these  do  your  parents  think  Important? 

(the  results  are  reported  In  the  context  of  the  paper, ) 


Students  who  considered  "having  Students  who  considered 
a good  time"  Important  "changing  yourself’  Impor 

tant 


Socio-economic  Male  Female 

class  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Socio-econo- 
mic class 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

65% 

3 

60% 

72% 

4 

72% 

56% 

5 

^7% 

9h% 

IBt 

kst 

2k% 


52i 

50% 

69% 


ilPPENDIX  3 
TiiBLE  3 


Hawthorn  students  class  of  1959 
Status  as  of  mid- sen lor  year 

1st  year  drop-out 
2nd  year  drop-out 
3rd  year  drop-out 
Plrst  year  transfer  to  City 

(still  there) 

First  year  transfer  to  City 

(dropped  out) 

Second  year  transfer  to  City 

(still  there) 

Second  year  transfer  to  City 

(dropped  out) 

Third  year  transfer  to  City 
1st  or  2nd  year  transfer  to  other 

schools 

STILL  i\T  HAliTHORN 

Went  to  professional  school  af-. 

ter  three  years 
Graduated  early 


Ha 

Lm 

6% 

3$ 

6% 

6% 

8% 

3% 

10^ 

7% 

3% 

2% 

— 

\2% 

3i 

6% 

3% 

33t 

% 

33i 

xt 

TiiBLE  4 


Summary  of  Fates  of  1959  Entrants  by  Sex 


Graduating  6/63 

Late  graduates 

Now  at  City 

Dropped  out  of  City 

Vfent  to  other  schools 

Dropped  out 

Went  to  professional 

schools 

Graduated  early 


Male 

Female 

Total 

25% 

■55T 

2Kf 

\2% 

19% 

2\i 

2k$ 

22% 

13% 

11% 

3% 

14^ 

10% 

8% 

15% 

14% 

3% 

— 

2% 

— 

* (less  thaai 
1%) 

100% 

o 

o 

N - 174  N - 119  N - 293 


* Rosenthal 
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■TABLE  5 

Students  who  said  that  majority  of  their  close 
friends  were  coming  to  college,  and  that  the 
attitude  of  their  friends  towards  college  was 
generally  positive 


Socio-economic 

class  Males 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Females 

85% 

7]% 

62% 

55% 

3\% 


AN  INITIAL  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  USE  OF  (^ANTITATIVE 
INSTRUM'ITS  IN  E:{PL0RING  ERIKSON'S  CONCEPT  OF 
EGO  IDENTITY  INTEGRATION 

by 

Leon  M.  Sirota 

Since  1946  (1) , Erik  Erikson  has  been  utilizing  the  concept 
of  ego  identity  as  an  important  theoretical  means  of  approaching 
in  a new  way  the  understanding  of  the  personality  and  its 
organization.  Perhaps  Erikson' s own  words  can  best  give  a 
summary  definition  of  this  rich  and  connotative  term; 

At  one,  time,  tl;ieh,,  %t'  (the  term  ego  identity) ' will 
appear  to  refer  to  a conscious  sense  of  individual 
identity;  at  another  to  an  unconscious  striving  for  a 
continuity  of  personal  character;  at  a third,  as  a 
criterion  for  the  silent  doings  of  ego  synthesis;  and, 
finally,  as  a maintenance  of  an  inner  solidarity  with 
a group's  ideals  and  identity, (2) 

For  Erikson,  the  elements  of  ego  identity  consist  of  the 
psycho-biological  forces  and  experiences  posited  by  orthodox 
psychoanalytic  theory,  but  also,  in  a less  orthodox  manner, 
he  holds  as  of  crucial  importance  the  socio- cultural  experiences 
of  the  individual.  These  two  sets  of  elements  form  a complex 
and  often  contradictory  matrix  out  of  which  the  mature 
personality  is  developed.  It  is  the  integration  of  these 
elements  into  a functioning  ego  identity  which  Erikson  sees  as 
the  chief  psychological  task  of  adolescence,  for  it  is  such  an 
ego  identity  which  permits  the  person  to  function  with  the 
necessary  internal  consistency  and  external  social  harmony. 

Erikson  has  based  his  ideas  on  data  of  a clinical  and 
ethnographic  nature.  The  present  paper  has  a threefold  purpose. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  explore  these  ideas  further,  to  utilize  these 
ideas  in  understanding  the  personality  functioning  of  a group 
of  college  students,  and  to  assess  to  some  degree  the  value  of 
certain  research  instruments  in  accomplishing  the  first  two 
purposes. 

Design 

Sub.iects;  A sample  of  thirty-nine  students  from  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  and  junior  classes  of  Hawthorn  College  at  City  itat*? 
University  was  utilized  in  this  study.  There  were  twenty-three 
males  and  sixteen  females  in  the  group. 
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Measures: 


1.  A Semantic  Differential  on  Dgo  Identity  ( 4) . 

This  is  a six-point  self-rating  scale  of  fifty-six  items  for 
each  of  which  the  positive  and  negative  extremes  are  verbally 
defined  by  a word  or  phrase.  Each  of  the  items  was  constructed 
to  reflect  Srikson' s bi-polar  dimension  of  identity  integration- 
identity  diffusion.  Citations  from  Erikson*  s writings  provide 
the  rationale  for  each  item  (5)*  Th®  authors  have  factor 
analyzed  data  gathered  with  this  test,  separately  for  males 
and  females,  and  in  both  instances  present  a six-factor 
structure.  They  interpret  their  first  factor  as  representing 
the  general  dimension  of  identity  integration-identity  dif- 
fusion. It  is  scores  derived  from  this  factor  vrhich  were^ 
utilized  in  the  present  study.  For  each  subject  the  loading 
of  each  item  related  to  the  factor  was  multiplied  by  the  self- 
rating on  that  item  and  the  products  summed  for  the  factor 
score. 

2,  A Technique  for  Assessing  Cognitive  Structure  (6 ) , 

This  technique  is  apolicable  to  any  cognitive  field  of  any 
content.  It  makes  use  of  set  theory  to  assess  cognitive  inter- 
relationships and  has  the  advantage  of  the  subject's  determining 
the  descriptive  elements  for  himself.  V/hile  the  concept  of 
ego  identity  is  hardly  restricted  to  the  cognitive  level,  it 
was  felt  that  a cognitive  approach  might  be  an  efficient  means 
of  gathering  data  of  an  internal  organizational  nature  in 
which  the  final  scores  were  free  of  specific  content.  This 
instrument  was  used  both  to  explore  its  value  for  such  a 
purpose  and  to  explore  analytically  the  general  term  integration 
as  applied  to  ego  identity. 

In  this  technique  the  subject  is  simply  asked  to  list  as 
many  characteristics  as  he  feels  necessary  to  describe  the 
cognitive  field  (in  this  instance,  himself),  ^bsequently 
he  is  asked  to  perform  such  tasks  as  categorizing  these 
characteristics  into  as  many  categories  on  as  many  levels  as 
he  chooses,  to  state  for  each  characteristic  those  other 
characteristics  which  are  dependent  on  it,  and  to  rate  each 
characteristic  as  to  its  positive  or  negative  valence  for  him 
on  a five  point  seals.  These  data  may  then  be  subjected  to 
a variety  of  analyzes  to  derive  scores  for  cognitive  structural 
variables.  In  the  present  study  five  structural  vartables 
measuring  cohesiveness  or  discreetness  of  characteristics  of  the 
self  Mere  employed; 

A.  Differentiation*  This  is  simply  the  number  of 
characteristics  given. 
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B.  Homogeneity.  This  and  the  /enable  are 

measures  of  categorization  of  characteristics.  They 
imnly  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  characteristics  to 
a greater  or  lesser  degree  of  abstraction,  but  not 
necessarily  a causal  or  consequential  relationship 
MWng  characteristics.  High  homogeneity  reflects 
two  structural  factors;  few  categories  and  evenness 
of  distribution  of  the  characteristics  across  the 
categories, 

C.  Complexity.  This  variable  reflects  not  only^the 
number  of  categories,  but  the  number  of 
categories,  since  the  subject  i.s  permitted  o group 
the  characteristics  on  as  many  levels  of  categories 
as  he  chooses. 


D.  Unity.  This  and  the  following  variable  are  measures 
of  what  may  be  called  the  consequential  relationships 
among  variables.  That  is,  they  are  derived  from  the 
statements  of  the  subject  as  to  the  dependence  of 
each  characteristic  on  the  existence  of  the  ® 
characteristics.  Unity  may  be  thought  of  as  e 
averaee  interdeoendence  of  all  the  characteristics. 


E.  Organization.  This  variable  may  be  thought 

indicating  whether  or  not  there  is  a consequent!^ 
theme  to  the  cognitive  structure.  It  measures  the 
contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  field  of 
that  characteristic  determining  the  greatest  number 
of  other  characteristics. 


In  addition  to  these  structural  variables  the  average 
valence  of  all  the  characteristics  describing  the  self  was 
used  as  a measure  of  self-acceptance  or  rejection. 


3.  Intellectual  aptitude  and  achievement  measure 


s. 


Since  intellectual  capabilities  and  activity  in  themselves 
are  important  personality  factors  and  may  indeed  have 
considerable  relevance  to  self-definition  and  since  the 
cognitive  approach  to  studying  self-stiucture  may  be  operational- 
ly  contaminated  with  sheer  intellectual  power 
and  generalize,  four  ^tellectual  measures 
the  study.  The  grade  point  average  for  the  first  semester 
college  work  of  each  subject's  freshman  year  was  used  since 
this  vias  the  only  average  grade  obtainable  on  alj-  ®u  3® 
because  of  their  distribution  through  the  first  three  year 
of  college  studies.  In  addition,  the  verbal,  quantitative, 
and  total  scores  on  the  College  Placement  Test  were  used. 
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I 4.  Attitudes  tovJards  t^  College, 

Since  Hawthorn  College  emphasizes  multiplicity  and  . 

complexity  of  ideas  and  independence  of  intellectual  wo^  in 
the  student,  it  was  felt  that  a questionnaire  on  attitudes 
toward  these  characteristics  of  the  College  might  be  related 
to  the  organizational  personality  characteristics  of  those 
at  an  age  which,  according  to  Srikson,  is  marked  by  the 
anxieties  as  well  as  the  satisfactions  of  increasing 
autonomy.  Thus  the  question  was  asked,  is  there  some  ^ 
underlying  personality  structural  characteristic  as  dcxined 
in  this  study  which  causes  freedom  to  be  mistaken  for 
abandonment  and  complexity  for  confusion? 

5,  Ideal  person. 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  name  an  actual  pepon  x^hem  they 
admired  very  much.  Since  the  general  proposition  that 
people  learn  much  of  what  they  become  in  the  family  is^ 
unassailable,  the  ansi’iers  to  this  question  were  coded  into 
two  categories:  family  member  and  person  outside  the  family. 

If  an  ideal  person,  and,  therefore,  presumably  a model,  is  not 
a member  of  the  group  of  persons  who  are  the  model  for  so  much, 
than  one  might  expect  this  to  show  an  effect  in  organizational 
structure  of  identity. 

) 6,  Sex, 

Since  sex  definition  is  an  important  part  of  self- definition 
it  was  decided  to  see  whether  this  variable  affected  non- 
content  aspects  of  the  self  as  well. 

Statistical  Analysis 

For  all  variables  other  than  two-category  ones  (sex  and 
admired  persons)  the  subjects’  scores  were  ranked  ^d  t;-io 
categories  formed  by  division  at  the  median.  Levels  ° 
probability  were  then  ascertained  by  means  of  the  Fisher  Exact 
Test  as  tabulated  by  Federighi  (3).  Since  the  sample  was  small 
it  was  considered  important  to  report  trends  toward  significance. 
However,  since  the  tables  do  not  give  probabilities  greater 
than  .05,  the  criterion  for  reporting  trends  adopted  was  that 
if  one  more  subject's  being  displaced  into  another  ceU  or  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  one  in  the  K would  have  resulted  in  a 
probability  of  .05  or  less,  a trend  was  reported. 


Results  and  Discussion 


Factor  I of  the  Ego  Identity  Semantic  Differential  and  the 
Cognitive  Structure  Variable st. 

Factor  I is  significantly  related  to  three  of  the  six 
cognitive  variables.  The  probability  level  of  the  positive 
relationship  between  Factor  I and  valence  is  ,01,  The 
immediate  interpretation  of  this  result  is  that  persons  with 
high  ego  identity  integration  are  also  self- accepting, 
indicating  that  an  integrated  identity  is  necessary  to  lack  of 
anxiety  about  the  self.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
positive  and  negative  poles  of  many  of  the  items  of  the  Ego 
Identity  Semantic  Differential  are  clearly  judgeable  as  to 
desirability  according  to  commonly  accepted  criteria,  and 
therefore  Factor  I itself  is  in  some  degree  .a  measure  of 
self- acceptance. 

Factor  I is  also  negatively  related  to  complexity  and 
unity  of  cognitive  self- structure  at  the  ,05  level.  In 
interpreting  these  results  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
subjects  are  adolescents  and  Erik son' s theory  predicts  a 
normal  struggle  in  the  integration  of  identity  for  this  age 
group.  One  might  e:^ect,  then,  that  persons  of  this  age  with 
a richer,  more  comple^  set  of  elements  in  the  self-view  would 
take  longer  to  integnrte  these  elements.  Furthermore!  one 
should  remember  that  I'.nity  in  this  context  does  not  m<  an 
unification,  but  rather  a dynamic  interdependence  of  i,. 
multiplicity  of  parts.  Again  such  a self- view  would  be  more 
difficult  to  integrate.  Perhaps  one  of  the  mechanisms  for 
a functional  integration  of  identity  is  the  isolation  of 
elements  of  the  self- view  from  each  other  when  their  confrontation 
would  result  in  feelings  of  inconsistency.  One  might  also 
remark,  following  Erik son's  thoughts,  that  a premature  integration 
of  identity  in  our  complex  society,  is  undesirable,  as  it 
forecloses  the  richness  of  possibilities  and  the  depth  and 
flexibility  of  the  mature  identity. 

One  of  the  important  general  values  of  these  findings  is 
that  two  very  different  approaches  to  the  measurement  of 
identity  integration,  one  based  on  the  content  of  the  self- view 
and  one  on  the  analytically  contentless  cognitive  structure  of 
the  self- view,  are  empirically  related  and  therefore  support 
the  notion  that  ego  identity  is  a useful  concept  in  understanding 
personality  organization. 

Relationships  between  Factor  I and  the  Cognitive  Structure 
Variable  and  Other  Variables; 

The  one  significant  relationship  between  Factor  I and 
variables  other  than  the  cognitive  ones  is  a negative 


relationship  with  the  total  College  Placement  sco^e  which  is 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  richness  of  the  elements  of  the  personality,  likely  to 
be  greater  in  the  intelligent  person,  tends  to  prevent 
earUef  integration  of  the  identity.  That  this  is  not  necessarily 
unfortunate  may  be  seen  from  the  discussion  in  the  last  section. 

The  twenty  relationshD,ps  between  the  five  cognitive 
structure  variables  and  the  four  intellectual  variables 
demonstrate  only  one  significant  one.  That  is  a negative 
relationship  between  the  total  College  Placement  score  and  ^ 
homogeneity  at  the  .05  level  of  significande.  Since  one  sui-u 
relationship  out  of  twenty  would  be  expected  by  chance,  not 
much  weight  can  be  given  to  this  result,  but  its  interpretatn.on 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  that  given  for  the  negative 
relationships  between  Factor  I and  complexity  an  ac  or 
and  the  total  College  Placement  score.  Of  greater  importance 
in  this  set  of  findings  is  that  the  criticism  that  scores  on 
the  cognitive  variables  as  applied  to  the  self  woula  reflect 
intelligence  to  a greater  degree  than  structural  personally 
variables  would  be  rejected  at  least  for  this  intellectual  y 
rather  homogeneous  sample. 

Ko  significant  relationships  were  obtained  between  the 
students'  attitude  toward  Hawthorn  College' s emphasis  on  ^ 
independence  of  work  and  multiplicity  of  ideas 
Factor  I or  the  cognitive  variables.  As  measured  by  this 
study,  differences  in  ego  identity  integration  do  not 
generate  differences  in  affective  attitude  toward  tne  College 

special  spirit. 

The  final  set  of  relationships  to  be  reported  on  is  that 

between  the  identity  variables  and  that  H + 

the  admired  person  was  a member  of  the  subject  sf ami  y . 

There  was  no  significant  relationship  between^  ’'n ^^Lvel 

Factor  I,  but  one  relationship  was  significant  at  the  ^03  e 
(homogeneity)  and  there  were  three  trends  (complexity,  unity, 
and  organization)  toward  significance  in  the  case  of  the 
cognitive  variables.  The  choice  of  a + 

admired  person  was  related  to  high  homogeneity  and  high  unity. 
Both  categorically  and  consequentially,  then,  the  cboico  of  cJi 
ideal  model  from  the  major  socialization  group  makes 
cohesiveness  of  self- structure.  The  choice  of  a non-f^ly 
member  as  the  ideal  is  related  to  high  complexity  ^d 
organization.  The  first  of  these  relationships  indicates  that 
a greater  number  of  more  complex  boundaries  within 
is  associated  with  a greater  diversity  of  models  for  the  self. 
The  second  relationship  indicates  that  the  choice  of  an 
important  model  from  outside  the  major  socialization  f^oup 
is  associated  xdth  a theme  in  the  self-view  which  is  important 
in  determining  other  elements  in  the  self-view.  Pernaps 
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because  such  a model  choice  is  less  "automatic,"  it  is 
seen  as  having  a greater  influence  upon  the  self. 

The  fact  that  the  two  major 

sessine  ego  identity  integration,  although  of  different 
psychological  nature,  give  a number  of 
consirtent  viith  general  theoretical  f ^f 

used  on  a very  small  sample  suggests  that  they  are  oi 
vSue  in  furtLr  exploring  Erikson’ s new  and  important 
approach  to  personality  organization. 
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STUDENT  SELF  CONCEPTIONS:  A PRBLBilNARY  ALIENATION  MODEL 


Holland  H.  Wright 
September,  19^2 


Methods  and  Background 


This  paper  reports  some  preliminary  findings  of  interviews 
which  X\’cre  part  of  a larger  libra.ry-program  study  conducted  early 
in  the  summer  of  I962  and  administered  to  32  Hawthorn  students^ 
randomly  selected  from  the  entire  student  body  of  the  college. 

The  interviews  were  administered  by  Paule  Verdet  and  me  in 
small  sound-proof  rooms  in  the  general  library  over  a two  day 
period.  Ea.ch  interview  lasted  approximately  one  hour,  a little 
more  or  a little  less,  depending  on  the  respondent's  willingness 
to  talk.  Each  interview  was  recorded  on  a long-playing  tape  re- 
cording. By  way  of  introductory  remarks  I told  each  student  that 
the  interview  was  entirely  optional,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  paid  for  their  participation  in  the  study,  and  that  they 
could"  refuse  to  participate  at  the  very  outset  or  any  time  during 
the  interview.  I also  told  them  the  purpose  of  the  interview  was 
not  entirely  clear  to  me,  that  I had  no  preconceived  plan  for 
analysis,  and  that  I simply  envisioned  us  having  a discussion  for 
an  hour  or  so,  with  the  notion  that  talking  together  about  any 
subject  might  reveal  some  things  a,bout  themselves,  student  life 
in  general  or  the  college.  I also  offered  to  take  notes  or  simply 
listen  if  the  tape  recorder  bothered  them  in  any  way,  and  assured 
them  that  a.nything  we  discussed  would  bo  entirely  confidential. 

All  of  the  students  chose  to  participate  in  the  interview, 
and  all  allowed  mo  to  use  the  tape  recordings.  Paulo's  intro- 
ductory remarks  were  similar  to  my  own,  and,  likewise,  a,ll  of  her 
respondents  chose  to  participate  in  the  interview  and  to  use  the 
tape  recorder. 

The  next  step  was  to  show  the  student  a cartoon  by  Jules 
Fciffcr  entitled,  "The  Oddball."  I explained  that  the  cartoon  was 
meant  as  a stimulus  for  discussion,  a means  to  begin  the  conver- 
sation, and  that  vjc  would  tc.lk  about  anything  he  had  to  say  about 
it.  After  a few  minutes  to  allow  the  student  time  to  read  and 
think  about  the  cartoon,  we  began  the  discussions  which  appear  on 
the  recordings.  Some  students  stayed  rather  close  to  the  cartoon 
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Two  students  reported  here  were  not  part  of  the  original 
random  sample,  but  were  chosen  later  by  me  since  they 
seemed  to  represent  a type  of  student  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  sample. 


matori-’l  in  thoir  discussion,  while  some  discussed  other  related 
teoic^euSe  seen.  A .tew  abandoned  the  cartoon  terly  nnd 

-'dLossod  topics  not  necessarily  related  to  it,  and  ono  student 
^hoso  not  te  discuss  it  at  all.  Despite  this  variation,  all 
•students  m'^nciFcd  to  discuss  thcmsolvcs  r.t  some  point  in  the  con- 
vorsation  and^many  spoke  of  other  students  or  Hawthorn  generally. 

A few  months  orior  to  this  study  I had  formulated  a typology 
of  student  alienation  drawn  from  jy  oxporionco  with  students  dur^g 
mv  throe  years  at  Hawthorn.  I folt  that  I was  able  intuitively  te 
^assify  any  student  in  terms  of  tho 

him  for  a fow  minutes,  regardless  of  the  spoc^ic  topico  wo  dis- 
cussed  I was  eager  however  to  tost  my  intuition,  to  devise  s 

method  for  establishing 

te  verify.  This  paper  is  intended  as  tho  first  stop  in  this  dir- 
oction.  I felt  that  placing  discussions  with  students  on  tc.po  — 
where  I could  listen  and  roliston  to  tho  student  speaking  - -xrould 
allow  mo  to  become  self  conscious  about  tho  intuitive  =niter^  I 
had  boon  using,  and,  at  tho  same  tojno.  provide  'date,  for  indo- 
pendent  verification. 

Tho  purpose  of  this  pa.por,  then,  is  te  Pr°s°nt  the  criteria  I 
think  I have  established  thus  far,  although  I am  not  satisfied  wit 
them  nor  do  I fool  they  aro  exhaustive,  and  to  present  the  alien- 
ation model,  which  no\-)  appears  in  a revised  form  as  a result  of  th 
interviews.  Lot  mo  turn  first  te  a brief  discussion  of  tho  -lien- 

ation  model. 

Self-Concept.  Role  and  The  Alienation  Model 

3y  self  conception  is  meant  the  relatively  stable  set  of  def- 
initions, images,  attributes  or  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a 
person's  perception  of  himself  as  a person.  In  addition,  as 
Shibutani  ha,s  pointed  out,  self  conception  cannot  bo  roug 

a single  response  but  through  a pattern  of  response  which  is  pre- 
dicated on  stable  presuppositions  that  tho  individual  makes  about 
himself. ' In  other  words,  self  conception  becomes  evident  through 
certain  consistencies  of  behavior  or  response  because  it  is  based 
on  a consistent  set  of  assumptions  about  the  kind  of  Person  one  con- 
siders himself  to  be.  It  is  those  assumptions  about  self  that  we 
will  try  to  discover  here. 

However,  this  paper  does  not  attempt  to  isolate  self  concep- 
tions of  single  individuals.  Rixther  the  attempt  is  to  isolate  con- 
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Tamotsu  Shibutani,  -Society  and  Personality,  Prentice-Hall 

1961,  pp.  229-230. 


sistent  sets  of  assumptions,  apparently  held  in  common  by  certain 
students,  which  would  allow  us  to  classify  them  into  two  broad 
groupings,  those  with  "strong"  self  conceptions  and  those  with 
"weak"  self  conceptions.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study,  as^ 
mentioned  above,  is  precisely  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dices might  be  located  in  data  of  this  kind.  Therefore,  I will  let 
the  definition  of  "strong"  and  "weak"  self  conception  await  the 
discussion  of  the  indices  themselves,  although  in  common  sense 
fashion,  I refer  to  persons  who  display  clear,  unambigous  defin- 
itions of  themselves  as  strongs,  and  to  those  who  exhibit  proble- 
matic or  uncertain  definitions  as  weaks. 


Role  typically  refers  to  a pattern  of  behavior  which  ref lects 
the  socially  established  set  of  claims  and  obligations  existing 
between  participants  engaged  in  some  social  activity.  However,  since 
we  are  dealing  here  with  verbal  responses  rather  than  actual  be- 
havior, role  or  role  performance  will  refer  to  definitions  of  the 
student  about  behavior  in  socially  established,  s elf- other -cont ext s . 
So,  here  too,  the  attempt  is  to  arrive  at  characteristic  definitions 
or  assunptions  that  the  student  makes  about  others  and  his  relations 

with  them. 


A model  of  alienation  can  now  be  constructed  around  those  two 
variables,  self  conception  and  role,  where  alienation  is  seen  as 
tensions  which  exists  between  the  two.  For  example,  a person  with 
a strong  self  may  perceive  roles  ‘Available  to  him  as  inconsistent 
with  his  own  self  image,  and  therefore  reject,  become  alienated 
from,  a whole  host  of  role  alternatives  held  out  to  him  by  the 
social  system.  Or,  an  individual  with  a strong  self  may  define 
roles  as  inconsistent,  yet  elect  to  perform  them  anyway perhaps 
in  a manipulative,  self-seeking  fashion  --  in  which  case  he  would  be 
alienated  in  another  sense.  Then  again,  one  with  a weak  self  may 
be  alienated  in  the  sense  that  a given  role  may  threaten  to  destroy 
whatever  consistent  self  the  individual  has  managed  to  maintain. 

And  so  on.  The  types  discussed  later  in  the  report  try  to  express 
some  of  the  different  ways  alienation  can  result  from  disparities 
between  self  conception  and  role. 


Of  course  dichotomizing  self  conceptions  into  those  broad 
categories  masks  numerous  differences  which  exist  between  in- 
dividuals. Further  refinements  may  emerge  from  later  phases 
of  the  study.  Also,  the  terms  weak  and  strong  may  inply  a 
value  judgment  that  the  writer  does  not  intend  and  the  reader 
should  not  infer.  Perhaps  a better  choice  of  terms  might  have 
been  "more-self -conscious"  for  the  weaks,  and  relatively- 
taken-  for-granted-self"  for  the  strongs,  but  these  are^ 
awkward  to  use.  In  any  case,  the  terms  should  be  considered 
as  entirely  neutral. 
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Of  course  this  defines  alienation  as  more  or  less  a norma- 
tive phenomenon,  since  a perfect  correspondence  between  self  con- 
ception and  role  is  probably  impossible.  That  is,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  a role,  or  even  a given  set  of  roles,  that  a person  performs 
will  ever  completely  express  what  he  considers  himself  to  be. 
Therefore,  alienation  is  conceived  as  a spectrum  ranging  from 
relative  nonalienation  to  relative  total  alienation.  The  types, 
however,  do  not  reflect  this  continuum.  They  arc  simply  different 
ways  a.  person  may  be  alienated,  although  there  may  be  different 
degrees  of  alienation  within  each. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  types,  I want  to  consider  some 
of  the  indices  of  strong  and  weak  self  conception  among  the  students. 
But  in  passing,  let  me  say  that  most  students  were  judged  a.s  ha,ying 
strong  selves,  and  most  of  them  fit  into  the  Type  1 category  which 
we  will  discuss  below,  the  Integrated  Alienated.  This  ma,y  limit 
the  value  of  this  typology  for  analysis  of  Hawthorn  students  as  a 
whole,  yet  I think  the  other  types,  even  though  limited  in  number, 
arc  important  for  the  program  evaluation  because  my  hunch  is  that 
some  of  our  potentially  better  students  are  among  the  weaks,  and 
that  this  type  will  increase  in  number  over  time. 

Indices  of  Strong  and  Weak  Self  Conceptions 

As  stated  above,  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
given  student  possessed  a strong  or  weak  self  rested  upon  my  own 
intuition.  The  following  list  of  "indices"  is  an  attempt  to  trans- 
late this  intuition  into  a more  public  statement  of  the  kind  of  re- 
sponses which  seemed  to  lead  me  to  this  judgment.  Moreover,  the 
search  is  directed  toward  uncovering  basic  assumptions  that  the 
student  makes  about  himself  and  others.  That  is,  to  specify  those 
definitions  which  seem  to  underlie  and  pervade- pattern,  if  you 
will— the  many  different  things  that  he  discusses,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  these  assumptions  himself. 

This  is  difficult  to  do, both  substantively  and  methodologic- 
ally. That  is,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  these  definitions  for 
myself  in  a conscious  way,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  demonstrate 
them  to  others.  Yet  both  tasks  must  be  accomplished  if  the  study 
is  to  claim  any  scientific  validity  and  become  something  more  than 
impression  and  speculation.  I do  not  feel  at  this  stage  of  the  ana- 
lysis that  I have  accomplished  either  task  in  any  complete  fashion. 
The  relatively  small  amount  of  time  spent  on  this  rather  large 
amount  of  data  has  not  yet  given  me  the  degree  of  certainty  that  I 
feel  will  come  later.  Also,  since  these  assumptions  are  often  not 
explicitly  stated  by  the  student  and  must  be  inferred  from  the 
content  and  context  of  the  discussion,  demonstration  is  not  a 
simple  matter  of  selecting  a few  sentences  or  paragraphs  from  the 
text  of  the  interview.  I have  tried  to  use  such  illustrations 
wherever  possible,  but  it  has  not  always  been  possible.  Nor  do  I 
consider  this  list  of  indices  to  bo  complete,  and  perhaps  they  are 
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not  even  the  most  salient. 

The  Internal  Self 

The  assumption  of  an  internal  self,  lodged  inside  the  person 
and  separate  from  society,  is  not  one  that  distinguishes  strongs 
from  woaks,  but  it  is  an  important  assumption  to  understand  because 
every  student  in  the  sample  makes  it.  They  assume  that  the  self 
(or,  as  they  sometimes  call  it:  personality,  identity,  the  real-me, 
or  the  person)  has  an  independent  existence,  apart  from  groups  and 
society.  However,  most  see  it  a.s  being  intimately  related  to  soc- 
ial life  in  the  sense  that  it  may  emerge  from  social  experience, 
that  individuals  and  groups  may  have  an  influence  on  it,  or  that 
it  sometimes  influences  social  life.  Nevertheless,  the  two  are  seen 
as  separate  and  distinct  spheres. 

The  separateness  of  these  two  spheres  can  be  seen  in  the  open- 
ing remarks  about  the  cartoon  and  appear  repeatedly  throughout  the 
interviews.  For  example,  most  students  saw  the  cartoon  as  a prob- 
lem in  conformity.  By  this  they  meant  that  the  individual  has 
difficulty  protecting  himself  against  group  demands,  i.e.,  the 
dilemma  of  wanting  and  needing  to  belong  to  groups,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  running  the  risk  of  having  one's  personal  autonomy 
undermined.  One  student  remarks,  "Everyone  tries  to  bo  accepted. 
It's  just  part  of  people,  they  want  to  bo  part  of  the  group.  But 
wo  try  to  got  into  this  group  and  find  we  are  not  really  happy  be- 
cause we  are  not  really  oursilvos." 

This  seems  to  express  a tension  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
between  what-one-is,  one's  individuality  or  self,  and  what-ono-is 
as  a member  of  a group.  The  two  are  never  completely  compatible, 
yet  the  person  at  once  needs  to  "belong"  as  well  as  preserve  his 
own  individuality.  Further,  there  seems  to  be  the  implication  that 
the  price  of  belonging  is  the  loss  of  individuality,  and  the  price 
of  individuality  is  social  isolation.  Another  student  says, 

"It's  important  in  our  society  to  belong,  but  not 
to  completely  commit  yourself.  I know  myself,  I 
don't  like  to  be  stereotyped,  and  I don't  think 
anyone  else  does  . . . people  want  to  be  identi- 
fied with  a group  but  they  want  to  remain  some- 
what elite  too.  Nobody  x^ants  to  say,  *I'm  a mem- 
ber of  a massj*  yet  they  don't  want  to  say,  "I'm 
a complete  individualist, ' either. " 

The  problem  seems  to  bo  to  maintain  a balance  between  the  two,  but, 
nevertheless,  what-one-is  and  what-one-is  as  a member  of  a group 
are  clearly  two  different  orders  of  things. 

Most  of  the  students  saw  this  dilemma  as  applicable  to  their 
own  lives.  They  often  began  their  comments  on  the  cartoon  by  saying 
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they  thought  it  was  "very  true,"  people  too  often,  try  to  “be 
like"  others.  Many  cited  examples  from  their  own  life,  instances 
where  they  had  "conformed"  to  group  expectations,  and  most  did  so 
in  a fashion  that  led  mo  to  boliovo  they  wore  somox^hat  ashamed  of 
it. 


Another  related  comment  that  occurred  frequently  for  many 
students,  both  strong  and  x-joak,  was  that  they  did  not  like  to 
categorize  or  "generalize"  about  people,  nor  did  they  like  to  be 
categorized  themselves.  My  fooling  j.s  that  this  also  reflects  the 
separation  botx'xoon  identity  and  group  membership  and,  moreover, 
that  identity  is  the  more  important  or  desirable  of  the  tx-jo  for 
judging  people.  For  example,  a girl  says  that  group  membership 
"labels"  people  in  the  same  vxay  that  brand  names  label  products. 

And  just  as  one  can  go  x-xrong  by  purchasing  clo&hos  by  brand  name 
a].ono,  people,  too,  go  wrong  if  they  judge  individuals  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  group  membership  or  status,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  personality.  Further,  the  tone  of  her  remark  suggested 
she  felt  that  it  was  unfair  or  unreasonable  to  form  a judgment 
this  way,  much  in  the  sense  that  the  student  above  refers  to  as 
"stereotyping. " 

I have  a hunch,  too,  that  this  loads  to  some  suspicion  toward 
social  science  on  the  part  of  some  students.  During  the  interviews 
a few  students  mentioned  that  they  vjoro  concerned  about  the  question- 
naires they  had  boon  answering  for  the  program  study  because  they 
could  not  dotormino  x^hat  categories  they  wore  being  placed  in,  and 
the  general  tone  of  those  remarks  led  mo  to  think  they  felt  some 
sort  of  hostility  tox-xard  the  study  because  of  this.  The  danger 
seems  to  bo  that  one  xiiill  judge  a person  on  the  basis  of  his  category, 
instead  of  his  individuality,  and,  for  some  students  at  least, 
social  science  categories  are  no  different  in  this  respect  than 
status  or  group  membership  categories  of  laymen. 

I asked  a student  recently  why  she  supposed  so  many  students 
seem  to  object  to  "categorizing"  people  and  being  categorized  them- 
selves. She  said  this  implied  that  their  individuality  depended  on 
society,  that  their  ieontity  vxas  simply  a product  of  society,  whereas 
they  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  existing  independently  from  others. 
Even  so,  I think  this  aversion  may  extend  beyond  preserving  indepen- 
dence from  society.  In  the  urban  x-xorld -- marked  as  it  is  by  market 
relations,  specialization  and  heterogeneity — formal  categories  and 
status  symbols  tend  to  become  surrogates  for  personal  knox\rlodge  of 
others.  It  may  be  that  the  student  is  making  an  appeal  for  personal 
contc.ct  x-xith  others,  expressing  the  desire  to  bo  treated  as  a whole 
and  unique  person.  When  categories  replace  people,  many  forms  of 
abuse  are  tolerated.  For  example,  institutions  and  individuals 
who  place  youngsters  into  categories  such  as  teenager,  adolescent, 
soft-youngor-goneration,  boatnicks,  hoodlums  and  the  like,  may  be 
rationalizing  many  impersonal  assaults  upon  them  as  individuals. 

Perhaps  life  experiences  like  this  are  related  to  the  student's 
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avsrsioR  to  catogorios • But  this  is  only  a guoss . 

In  any  case,  these  comments  suggest  that  the  student  does 
dichotomize  the  world  in  terms  of  self  and  society,  and  that  main- 
tenance of  the  self,  individuality  and  autonomy,  is  crucially  im- 
portant to  him. 

Vulner ab ility  of  Self  in  Social  Situations 

One  characteristic  which  distinguishes  strongs  from  weaks  is  ^ 
the  vulnerability  of  self  felt  in  social  situations.  A recent  Lit e 
magazine  article  contains  a special  report  on  the  "Negro,”  a new  type 
of  student  whom  the  Life  writer  feels  is  emerging  on  the  Americ^ 
campus.  One  of  the  Negros,  an  Exeter  student,  is  quoted  as  saying, 

"You  are  caught  between  two  poles:  the  System  and 
what  you  believe  in.  Maybe  it’s  taking  the  chicken 
way  out,  but  you  just  don’t  want  to  get  exposed,  so 
you  follow  the  System  . . . You  follow  rules  — build 
facades  --  and  then  wonder  \iho  you  really  ^ a,m 

the  Civilized  Man:  wind  me  up  and  watch  me  go." 

This  is  an  interesting  statement  on  a number  of  counts.  First, 
we  see  the  assumption  that  self  and  society,  or  "System,"  are  sep- 
arate spheres  and  that  tension  exists  between  them  in  the  mind  of 
the  student.  Also,  his  reference  to  getting  ejqposed  and  the 
doubts  about  personal  identity  when  one  follows  the  System  rather 
than  what  he  "believes"  suggests  the  presence  of  a problematic  self. 

Of  course  there  is  no  way  to  determine  from  this  brief  account 
whether  or  not  the  student  has  a weak  self.l  Nevertheless,  the  image 
presented  pits  societal  definitions  against  individual  definitions 
and  suggests  that  the  individual  is  vulnerable  to  those  generated  by 
society.  Ttie  contention  of  this  section  is  that  the  weaks  are 
characterized  as  being  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  definitions 
of  others  ”**  in  the  same  sense  implied  by  this  student,  i.e.,  the 
loss  of  identity  --  and  that  strongs,  in  contrast,  have  mechanisms 
available  to  resist  such  pressures. 

The  weaks  seem  to  get  themselves  involved  in  a netv/ork  of 
social  relations  which,  at  some  point,  become  so  threatening  to  self 
that  they  feel  compelled  to  "run  away"  from  them.  I asked  one  student 
who  had  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Seattle,  where  he  had  lived  in  a 
"beat  community,"  and  who  had  taken  a similar  srip  to  Mexico  the  year 


1 

For  example,  the  Exeter  student  might  V7ell  have  a strong  self 
and  could  be  saying  in  effect,  "I  don’t  like  the  roleS  I must 
play  in  society  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  what  I con- 
sider myself  to  be,  what  I believe  in,  but  I will  pla,y  them 
anyway  since  nothing  else  seems  possiole  under  the  circum- 
stances." Yet  his  comment  about  wondering  who  he  is,  suggests 
that  his  identity  is  somevjhat  vulnerable  to  the  "System  de- 
finitions, and  hence,  may  be  problematic. 
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before,  why  ho  felt  this  necessity  to  go  away.  Ho  told  mo  this, 

A,  Well,  getting  away  moans  getting  into  yourself,  but 
you  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Getting  into  yourself? 

A.  Yos,  given  that  what  you  are  is  the  realities  of  all 
the  people  around  you  . . . sever  all  the  realities 
and  you  aren't  anymore,  but  you  still  are.  You  see? 

You  aren't  in  their  terms.  You  don't  have  to  go  back 
to  them  again,  and  again,  and  again,  you  see,  but  you 
start  to  define  yourself. 

Q.  By  getting  away  then,  you  are  almost  forced  to  discover 
yourself? 

A.  Almost,  but  not  necessarily. 


Q.  Okay. 

A.  So,  in  looking  back,  that,  in  essence.,  was  what  I was 
doing  all  the  time  while  I was  hitchhiking  around  the 
country. 

Going  away  then  removes  you  from  others  who  define  you  in  their 
terms,  and  the  act  of  going  away  gives  one  the  freedom  to  find  one- 
self, the  self  that  exists  apart  from  the  definitions  of  others. 

This  explains  why  one  goes  away  in  a general  sense,  but  why  must 
one  get  away  from  the  definitions  of  others?  v^liat  is  the  danger 
involved  in  accepting  their  definitions?  Another  weak  explained 
to  mo  why  ho  loft  Detroit  and  school  for  a trip  to  Mexico,  alone 
on  a motorscootor,  a trip  which  finally  led  him  to  a communal  farm 
in  Missouri: 


A.  I think  that's  what  going  is  in  essence. _ It's  not 
‘going  to,  it's  going  away  from.  (It's  going  to»  in 
some  sense  ...  you're  sort  of  going  to  Nirvana.)  As 
long  as  you're  going  it's  alright  because  nothing  is 
happening.  But  once  you  got  somovjhoro  ...  nothing. 
There's  nothing  there.  So  you  go  again.  This  can 
go  on  forever. 


],  Is  there  some  danger  that  those  relationships  tha 
r'un  away  frovii  soi’t  of  d’^^xj-no  j^ou  in  u i*Jay  th<.io  yo 
don't  want  to  bo  d-^fined?  Cr,  sort  of  give  you  a 
ception  of  yourself  that  you  night  not  like?  Is 

■ o XI- _x  i n ,.^.3  0 


.^0  you 
you 


sOPK>  danger 


A,  In  part.  That's  why  I got  away  from  my  girl  friend. 

Actually,  it  probably  is  intrinsically  involved  in  all 
of  it,  but  not  totally.  It  is  a factor  I think. 

Certainly  as  a socialist  there  is  a certain  definition 
there  that  I don't  go  along  vjith  ...  I don't  fool  it  part 
of  mo.  As  a boat  there  is  a certain  definition  that  is  not 
really  part  of  mo.  And  oven  with  my  girl  friend  I was 
afraid  there  was  going  to  bo  a definition  that  was  not 
really  a part  of  mo  ...  you  know,  the  middle-class  college 
professor,  and  so  on.  And  the  whole  discussion  be- 
tween my  girl  friend  and  myself  centers  around  the  idea 
that  I was  very  much  afraid  that  she  was  going  to  end  up 
attempting  to  impose  upon  mo  her  values. 

Notice  the  separation  the  student  makes  between  the  solf-in- 
tho-situation  (such  as  being  a socialist,  boat  and  boyfriend)  and 
the  "real"  self  ("me").  It  seems  to  mo  ho  is  saying  that  ho  must 
go  away  at  the  point  in  the  relationship  when  the  former  threatens 
to  impinge  on  or  overwhelm  the  latter.  Therefore,  breaking  away 
from  others  and  the  definitions  they  impose  seems  to  bo  a response 
to  a fooling  of  vulnerability  to  those  definitions,  a moans  to  pro- 
tect the  real  self. 

Moreover,  this  student's  conflict  botvrcon  the  situational  self 
and  the  real  self  seems  to  have  a strong  adolescent  quality. 
Friodonberg  points  out  that  adolescence  is  essentially  conflict  be- 
tween the  individual  and  society,  the  point  in  a person's  life  whore 
ho  "...learns  the  precious  difference  between  himself  and  his  en- 
vironment." In  societies  whore  such  conflict  does  not  exist,  such 
as  Margaret  Moan's  Samoa  or  the  world  of  1984,  adolescence  is  a mean- 
ingless term.  The  weak  seems  to  find  this  task  of  separating  self 
from  others  particularly  difficult.  Leaving  the  "onviroamont"  is 
perhaps  the  only  way  ho  can  perceive  the  difference  between  himself 
and  it.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  statement  of  this  student  suggests 
a rather  tenuous  definition  of  self,  one  which  is  both  problematic 
and  vulnerable,  and  whore  the  attempt  is  to  distinguish  it  from  his 
social  environment. 

Strongs,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  express  the  fear  of  being 
ovorviholmod  by  the  definitions  of  others  regarding  themselves.  Some 
recognize  that  at  times  they  must  respond  to  definitions  which  are 
inconsistent  with  self,  but  there  is  never  the  fear  that  they  will 
bo  unable  to  maintain  the  real  self  in  such  situations.  Also  the 
strongs  have  alternatives  avaj.lablo  to  them  that  the  weak  does  not 
have.  The  only  alternative  the  weak  has  is  to  withdraw,  but  the 
strongs  may  1)  actively  contradict  the  definitions  of  others  or  2) 
"play"  to  the  situaoion  in  a manipulative  fashion. 

For  example,  a strong  remarks  that  ho  often  says  "shocking" 
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X +n  Wood  thcp  ^rom  identifying  him  as  a complete 

things  to  people  to  keep  tn 

member  of  the  group.  Ho  _ x^-^a+v  ‘-.s  ho  put  it,  "the  firo  in  the 

servo  his  »n  au«  ro'ohallongo  the  do- 

SniUo^of  others,  oven  in  advance. ^so^as^to  mintoxn  tho,r^a_ 

SiLf  if  tro"intoX.rcf^ho'^.oaks  that  this  alternative  is  open 
to  thorn. 

definitions  of  others  about  "“If ' onal  ends.  A 

and  all  the  while  using  ^^;^t‘'doliiht  in  discovering  the 

working  class  strong  says  'I  „„  phat  ho  can  deceive  them 

definitions  of  others  ab°f  themselves  so  th.t  h. 

into  thinking  ho  is  ono  of  tnom.  ^“^ry  club  sot  or  a 

in  various  social  worlds,  like  the  counury  o 

fluf  fmfunity  in  Detroit,  and  is  Ploas^  by  hew  skillful  h^h.s 

become  at  the  game  But  his  about  his  own  Identity  when 

charactor  in  a pl-..y.  ho  nc..s  hec'^uso  it  is  fun  pri- 

ongagod  in  this  gamo.  achiovo  highor  sta.tus  or  a 

marily  ?.nd  bocauso  it  might 

good  Job,  but  li-^o  to  pursuo  kno.- 

of  playing  it.  rio  thinks  no  ^ sorious 

lodgo  and  bocomo  liko  ^ . thinks  gaining  succoss  through 

doubts  about  his  own  abilitios  c-  T-et-if'  tro'^l  This  thon,  is 

f ?if riefs'tLafff ffr^ruffro'^  of  becoming  vulnerable  to 

them.  Ho  says, 

m,/hat  you  end  up  doing  is  make  ^ kg^ 

most  To  "rouf  af  anftf  rVrt  to  another 

i£~Si  sr-is 

ft- Ik  abLt  my  "summer  home"  because  a summer  homo  is  a 
status  s^tal.  This  is  tho  part  of  the  background^ that  I 

bring  our...  I'm  not  f taf  all  of 

small  acfions!  no^  by  tho  big  things  you  do.  you  try  to  copy 
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the  actions  of  a person  in  a similar  group  situation.  The 
small  things  ...  that's  the  kind  of  thing  the  people  subcon- 
sciously will  really  notice.  These  are  the  kind  of  things 
you  pattern  after  someone  in  the  social  group.  You  manip- 
ulate . . ..  you  give  these  people  an  impression  of  yourself 
that  you  want  them  to  have.  Everything  that  you  do  goes 
to  make  that  impression  in  their  mind.  And  if  you  see  you 
are  not  getting  that  impression  across,  you  quickly  change 
your  whole  plan  of  acting,  to  the  point  where  you  got  the 
point  across,  then  you  push  it." 


I'lotice  the  amount  of  control  this  person  exorcises  in  the  sit- 
uation. Like  an  actor  on  stage,  ho  is  creating  a character  which  is 
believable  to  an  audience.  The  only  difference  being  that  the  script 
and  cues  come  from  the  audience  itself.  And  like  an  accomplished 
actor,  ho  must  take  pains  to  keep  his  real  self  from  intruding  on 
the  performance,  except  where  he  draws  on  his  own  experience  to  make 
the  character  more  authentic.  There  may  bo  some  belief  in  the  part 
while  he  is  on  stage,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  him  mistaking  the 
solf-as-charactor  VJith  the  self -off-stage.  This  is  not  true  for 
the  weak,  who  tends  to  confound  the  character  with  the  real  self, 
and,  when  he  becomes  too  confused  between  them,  must  leave  the  stage 
altogether. 

Problems  do  arise  for  this  student,  but  they  are  of  a different 
kind  than  for  the  weaks.  For  example,  this  same  student  says, 

"That's  one  of  the  big  problems  that  come  up.  Namely, 
that  you  can't  find  very  many  people  that  you  can  give 
yourself  away  to.  In  other  words,  that  seems  to  bo  a 
basic  human  thing,  you  want  to  tell  people  who  you  are, 
you  want  them  to  know  you,  especially  if  they  arc  friends. 

You  can't  do  this.  Only  to  a very  select  group  of  your  friends." 

So,  while  there  may  be  only  a few  people  to  whom  he  can  reveal 
his  off-stage  self,  which  causes  some  worry,  still,  he  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  nature  or  existence  of  that  self.  This  is  the 
problem  faced  by  the  weaks. 

Then,  too,  strongs  may  simply  withdraw  from  others,  if  they 
arc  defined  in  ways  incompatible  with  self,  and  if  they  arc  free  to 
leave.  If  they  must  stay,  they  may  resort  to  the  alternatives  de- 
scribed above,  i..c.,  resist  the  definitions  or  manipulate  them.  But 
they  do  not  leave  because  they  fear  becoming  different  people;  rather 
because  the  disparities  are  simply  unpleasant.  And,  since  there  is 
little  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  self,  the  task  of  identifying 
disparity  is  easier  for  them  than  for  the  weaks.  Weaks  very  often 
don't  realize  that  tensions  exist  until  they  are  rather  deeply  in- 
volved with  others.  This  means,  I think,  that  the  weaks  gain  greater 
knowledge  of  others,  since  their  break -off  point  occurs  later,  even 
though  this  knowledge  may  be  less  organized  and  more  superficial  than 
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than  for  the  strongs. 

Also,  strongs  seem  to  have  a greater  tolerance  for  disparity 
than  the  woaks.  In  fact,  many  strongs  place  a positive  value  on 
associating  with  people  different  than  themselves  oecause,  they  tell 
me,  it  allows  for  growth  and  development  of  the  self.  For  example, 
one  student  says: 

”In  a sense  I think  it  is  important  for  a person  to  have  all 
those  different  colors.  (’’Colors”  refers  to  those  used  in  the 
cartoon  to  depict  different  social  worlds.)  hot  that  you  try 
to  be  a different  person  overytime  you’re  with  another  group, 
but  it  is  important  for  a person  to  develop  a wide  range  of 
interests  and  try  to  have  different  colors  to  his  personality. 

It  could  have  boon  fun  for  Franchot,  actually,  if  he  had  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  build  on  ...  it’s  nice  to  bo  part  of 
groups,  but  there  has  to  bo  something  basic,  you  just  can’t... 
well",  it’s  like  method  acting,  like  putting  on  overcoats. . .but 
there  wasn’t  anything  underneath,  nothing  substantial  or  basic 
about  him.  You  must  have  your  own  beliefs,  values  and  person- 
ality before  you  can  change  different  interests.” 

One  wonders,  however,  if  the  spectrum  of  different  social  worlds 
in  which  this  student  participates  is  actually  very  wide.  That  is, 
as  a strong,  he  may  associate  with  a rather  narrox^j  range  of  people 
because,  being  better  able  to  perceive  similarities  and  differences 
between  himself  and  others,  he  may  have  already  placed  many  beyond 
the  pale,  i.o.,  those  who  are  so  different  that  contact  with  them  is 
unthinkable.  The  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  being  less  discriminating, 
by  circumstance  alone,  participate  in  a wider  variety  of  social 
worlds.  Herbert  Blumer  has  pointed  out  that  prejudice  directed  toward 
other  groups  is  promised  on  a clear  recognition  of  membership  and 
identity  in  one ’ s own . 

In  any  case,  this  student  is  telling  us  that  differences  can  bo 
tolerated,  oven  welcomed,  if  one  has  a self  strong  enough  to  absorb 
or  integrate  disparities  in  others.  3y  reverse  logic,  wo  might  con- 
clude that  those  lacking  this  ability,  the  woaks,  run  the  risk  of 
being  absorbed  by  others.  Therefore,  the  weak  is  supremely  vulnerable; 
he  is  risking  his  very  existence  in  relations  with  others.  Nevertheless, 
he  does  have  some  power  of  discrimination.  Wo  have  observed  that  he 
does  not  totally  adopt  the  definitions  of  others  about  himself,  there 
is  a point  whore  ho  must  withdraw.  This  implies  that  ho  has  some 
consistent  image  about  himself  which  ho  is  protecting,  oven  though 
ho  is  uncertain  about  it  himself.  And  it  is  this  self  that  the  weak 
chooses  to  preserve,  with  all  of  its  uncertainty  and  lack  of  comm- 
itment, because,  being  unable  to  integrate  the  definitions  of  others, 
his  only  other  alternative  is  to  yield  to  them.  That  is,  to  disappear 
as  a person.  Bcttlehcim  remarks  that  if  manhood  is  viewed  by  the  ado- 
lescent as  empty,  static  or  obsolescent,  then  manhood  marks  the  death 
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of  adolosconcc,  not  its  fuli.illrnent,  li'-  Sv.yo. 

•'If  there  is  no  certainty  of  fulfillment,  then  it  is  better 
not  to  sivo  uo  the  oromiso  of  youth  with  its  uncertainty, 

It  dofinlto  lack  of  oomitent.  Youth  at  least  offers  a 
chance  to  escape  the  premature  death  of  rigidity  or  tho 
•'nxious  confusion  of  a life  that  is  disgracoiul  when  it  is 

;Xut  direction.  Koithor  rigidity  nor  a confused  running 

in  many  directions  at  once  (and  running  after  stetus 

•'nd  money  arc  only  tho  worst  among  nondiroctions)  is  ..n 

atteactive  goal  for  the  young  man  trying  to  f 

state  of  uncommittodness  into  one  oi  inner  stcbili  y.  ■ 

to  ho  committed  to  such  uncommittodness  than  to  comiiit-  onese  . 

to  spending  the  rest  of  one's  life  as  a hollow  m..n. 

Responsiveness  to  tho  Definitions  of  Otho^ 

Pa.radoxically,  perhaps,  the  weak  is  more 
definitions  of  others,  oven  though,  at  tho  same  time,  ho  is  more 

;“uit;  te  ;;rcriv°ed  andt  f 

almost  totally  to  tho  definitions  of  others.  Th.-t  is, 

S o^ot^ion  that  ho  finds  in  tho  situation  noa^  becomes  his 
iLntity.^  Ho  allows  others  to  define  hm  to  hjjnsolf  in  those  s 
nations.  Ono  of  tho  woaks  described  it  to  me  this  way. 

^ In  previous  conversations  with  you  I told  you  at  ttoes 
I had  boon  living  in  as  many  as  five  or  six  different 
worlds  around  hero, and  yot  being  able  to  live  in 
of  them  ...  to  change  personalities  as  I 
to  another.  Like,  when  I came  up  hero  I would  bo  on 
person  you  know.  And  sometimes  that's  a drag  now.  .^hon 
you., got  three. ‘different  groupp  together  at  tho  same  time, 
you  don't  know  what  to  do.  IVliat  you  try  to  do^is  so  up 
a concrete  personality  that  all  can  react  on.  oee . iVcll, 
-^ain  that's  a reaction  to  all  other  people.  In  other 
lords’,  I was  letting  anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  inter- 
act  with  me,  define  mo.  I would  ^ that.  In  other  words, 
what  you  think  I am,  or  what  Bob  would  think  I ^ 

Robin  would  think  I am  ...  it  would  bo  entirely  different 
people,  almost,  except  whore  there  was  a 
development  into  more  and  more  a person  of  my  ^^hich 
would  bo  tho  absorbment  of  more  or  loss  ploasurc*blo  habits 

T-ihi nh  I have  sot  up.  Okay? 


^ Bruno  Bettolheim,  "Tho  Problem  of  Generations, " Daodalu.s,  Winter 

1962. 

^ For  a fictionalized  and  perhaps  exaggerated  account  of  this  sec, 
Nigel  Dennis,  Cards  of  Identity,  Meridian,  I90O,  pp.  - 3 
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Q.  You  would  dro-W  from  these  vcirious  ussocici  1.10113? 

A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  I would  be  r.  composite  person,  set  up 
from  all  the  personalities  in  which  I had  some  interaction 
and  which  still  had  some  moaning  to  mo.  Got  that?  But  the 
olomont  of  a self,  that  is,  of  m;^  . . . this  is  what  really 
happened  out  there  (Seattle),  .’/hat  I found  was  a me  that  is 
a concrete,  physica.1  me.  This  was  a totally  now  thing... 

Since  the  wcaks  are  so  responsive  to  others,  at  least  at  this 
stage,  wo  might  expect  them  to  show  considerable  variation  in  identity, 
as  they  move  from  one  sot  of  definitions  to  another.  I have  scon  this 
particular  student  as  an  actor,  intel.lcctual,  cowboy.  Irishman,  Beat 
and  world  traveler,  to  name  a.  fex^r,  during  the  time  I have  knovjn  him. 
However,  my  impression  is  ho  took  on  those  identities  one  at  a t:mc 
and  that  each  one  lasted  from  a fex-j  weeks  to  a few  months.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  he  changed  identities  as  he  moved  from  group  to 
group  during  the  time  he  x^as  assuming  one  of  them,  as  he  implies  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  no  way  of  knowing  what  he  "became''  when  he 
left  my  presence.  In  any  ca.se,  the  point  about  variability  remains, 
whether  it  is  expressed  from  group  to  group  or  from  time  to  time. 

Another  x^cak  tells  me  he  can  only  be  one  thing  at  a time,  although 
he,  too,  shows  a marked  variability  in  identity.  He  once  told  me, 
not  during  the  interview,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a socialist  and 
now  become  a subsistence  farmer  and  planned  to  live  on  a communal 
farm  in  West  Virginia.  He  said  he  had  destroyed  all  of  his  socialist 
membership  cards  the  week  before.  The  astonishing  thing  was  he  was 
not  telling  me  that  he  had  changed  a part  of  his  identity,  his  political 
views  or  his  occupational  aspirations,  rather  he  was  saying  he  had  be- 
come a completely  different  person.  Of  course  we  should  bo  cautious 
in  our  interpretation  hero.  I doubt  that  this  student  has,  in  fact, 
changed  his  conception  of  himself  as  dramatically  as  he  assumes,  but 
it  is  interesting  that  ho  believes  his  self  is  this  mutable. 

This  is  as  far  as  I have  managed  to  go  with  the  "indices"  section 
of  the  report.  More  indices  remain  to  be  added,  and  certain  revisions 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  those  reported  here.  Therefore,  the 
folloxijing  typology,  which  is  an  attempt  to  express  some  of  the  ideas 
discussed  so* far  in  a more  systematic  way,  is  provisional  and  will 
probably  change  as  xrork  progresses.  The  first  throe  typos  of  alien- 
ation refer  to  persons  x^rith  "strong"  self  conceptions, and  the  last 
throe  to  those  with  "weak"  selves.^ 


^ At  the  writing  of  the  paper  in  September,  19^2  distribution  of 
students  in  the  sample  was  as  follows: 

Type  1:  I5  students  Typo  4:  2 students  at  one  stage 

Typo  2:  5 students  'I^po  5:  (the  same  two  later) 

Typo  3:  2 students  iS^po  6:  2 (tentative) 

Still  uncertain,  not  yet  classified:  6 

Editor's  note. 
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Typo  1 - Integrated  Alienated 

This  student  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  nonalicnatcd,  except 
that  my  model  defines  everyone  as  alienated  to  some  extent,  so  I must 
include  them.  These  arc  students  viith  strong  self  conceptions  and  who 
also  define  roles  in  such  a vjay  as  to  be  consistent  with  this  conooption 
of  themselves.  That  is,  they  define  the  role  system  as  providing 
alternatives  which  arc  more  or  loss  compatible  with  the  image  they 
have  of  themselves  as  a person.  Most  of  the  students  in  the  sample 
arc  in  this  category.  However,  my  impression  is  - and  this  is  only 
an  impression  - that  those  students  do  not  show  much  enthusiasm  or 
commitment  for  these  role  alternatives,  oven  though  they  do  generally 
accept  them  as  compatible  with  themselves. 


Type  2 - The  Marginal 

This  type  also  has  a strong  self,  but  tends  to  reject  most 
available  roles  as  being  incompatible  with  self.  That  is,  from  the 
totality  of  role  alternatives  perceived  by  this  person  only  one  or 
two  (nerhaps  none)  arc  considered  as  real  alternatives,  the  others 
being" rejected  by  him  as  inconsistent  with  his  own  self  image.  The 
most  extreme  form  of  marginality  would  be  the  case  where  the  person  ^ 
defined  no  roles  as  compatible  with  self.  The  rejection  may  bo  passive, 
i.c.,  "going  through  the  motions"  if  he  is  forced  by  circumstance  to 
play' incompatible  roles  (o.g.,  being  drafted  into  the  Army);  or  active, 
i.c.,  an  outright  refusal  to  perform  the  role  or  an  active  attempt  to 
change  it  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  compatible  with  s^lf.^  I suppose 
too,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a person  to  be  marginal  in  the  sense 
that  he  had  insufficient  knowledge  to  perform  the  role.  In.  brief  there 
is  rejection  of  most  available  roles,  either  through  unwillingness  or 
inability,  and  an  attempt  to  perfom  only  roles  which  arc  in  accord 
with  his  own  self  conception,  if  such  roles  arc  available. 


Typo  2 - Tte  Manipulator 

Like  the  marginal,  the  manipulator  also  has  a strong  self  and 
also  defines  most  available  roles  as  incompatible  with  self,  but 
unlike  the  marginal  he  elects  to  perform  the  incompatible  roles 
anyway.  In  fact,  he  may  oven  seek  out  roles  like  this  to  perform, 
like  the  student  who  makes  a game  out  of  manipulating  others.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  type  is  his  self-seeking,  and  often 
cynical,  orientation  to  others.  He  uses  others  in  the  role  setting 
as  means  to  achieve  some  personal  end,  even  though  he  outwardly  con- 
forms to  their  definitions.  He  never  identifies  with  other  persons 
and  always  keeps  his  own  purposes  apart  from  theirs  and  hidden  from 
them.  Moreover,  since  ho  has  a strong  self,  the  manipulator  never 
confuses  his  own  self  definition  with  the  definitions  attributed  to 
him  by  others.  The  ends  ho  seeks  may  be  power,  pleasure,  prestige, 
jobs  or  whatever.  He  may  also  be  using  this  as  a means  to  achieve 
some  role  which  he  defines  as  compatible  with  self,  and  which  may 
lie  behind  these  more  short  range  goals. 


Type  4 - Symbiont 

This  type  represents  persons  vfith  'Veak"  selves.  The  symbiont, 
derived  from  the  term  "symbiosis",  lives  off  the  definitions  of^ 
others  about  him,  just  as  certain  plants  live  off  other  plants  in 
their  environment.  That  is,  the  definitions  of  others  d.efine  this 
person  to  himself,  tend  to  be  adopted  as  self  definitions.  Since^ 
the  self  is  problematic,  this  type  becomes  dependent  upon  others  in 
the  belief,  or  hope,  that  they  vfill  provide  him  with  a clear  and 
acceptable  definition  of  self. 

Thus,  in  the  extreme  case  the  self  of  the  symbiont  would 
become  nonexistent,  since  it  becomes  a purely  external  thing.  Yet, 
this  extreme,  at  least  for  the  two  subjects  contained  in  the  sample, 
was  not  observed.  Bather,  there  is  more  a tendency  in  this  direction. 
There  seems  to  be  a dim  awareness  of  a real  or  "core"  self  v/hich  does 
not,  or  cannot,  conform  to  these  external  definitions.  Therefore, 
this  type  exhibits  marked  outward  variability  in  identity,  as  he 
discovers  the  discrepancies  between  the  role  and  real  self.  He  will 
then  cast  off  the  one  role  performance  and  seek  out  another  which  he 
feels  may  be  con5)atible  with  the  core  self,  however  dimly  perceived 
that  self  may  be.  Thus,  he  becomes  different  people  in  his  own  eyes  - 
e.g.,  at  one  time  a beat,  then  a socialist,  then  a cowboy,  an  intellect- 
ual, a Mexican,  a farmer,  and  so  on.  But  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  symbiont  is  his  orientation  to  the  social  environment  for  self 
definition.  At  this  stage  he  is  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  assert  his 
own  self  definition  into  his  relations  with  others. 

Type  3 The  Seeker 

A type  closely  related  to  the  symbiont  is  the  seeker.  In  fact, 
both  types  were  obtained  from  the  same  tvo  subjects  as  they  spoke 
about  two  different  periods  of  their  own  lives.  Insofar  as  the  two 
represent  pha.ses  in  a process,  the  seeker  would  represent  a later 
phase.  The  seeker  has  fully  recognized  the  incoirpatibility  of  the 
core  self  and  role  definitions  and  atoempte,  though;  perhaps  not  con-* 
sciously,  to  realize,  to  assert,  the  core  self.  The  first  step  in 
finding  the  self  is  to  remove  oneself  physically  from  the  social 
context  which  defines  you.  This  may  take  the  form  of  "going  away" 
or  getting  "on  the  road",  not  necessari.ly  to  seek  new  definitions 
of  others  but  to  escape  the  old.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a threat 
to  the  core  self  existent  in  the  old  social  setting  which  the  person 
tries  to  escape  5 some  critical  point  where  the  definitions  of  others 
threaten  to  destroy  or  inundate  the  core  self.  Now  this  "going  away" 
may  also  occur  for  the  symbiont,  but  it  represents  not  so  much 
an  active  search  for  self,  as  in  the  case  for  the  seeker,  as  it 
does  a hiatus  from  the  threatening  definitions  of  others.  The 
seeker,  in  contrast,  is  actively  searching  for  a new  set  of 
definitions  more  compatible  with  self,  or  tries  to  find  himself 
through  some  intellectual  or  philosophical  search. 
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Typo  6 - A svmptotQ 

The  aysmptotc  is  the  seeker  who  has  found  himself.  How::vcr,  ^ 

I hasten  to  add  that  this  type  is  not  represented  by  any  student  in 
the  sample  (there  are  two  that  I am  unsure  about),  but  is,  rather, 
more  a loc^ical  construct,  although  I think  I am  personally  acquainted 
with  persons  who  are  like  this  typo.  Since  I lack  a prototype  from 
the  sample,  it  will  bo  difficult  describing  this  person  in  a clear 
fashion.  However,  I think  he  has  managed  to  establish  a self  con- 
ception x^fhich  is  1)  strong  enough  to  tolerate  or  modify  inconsis- 
tencies in  a role  performance  and  to  withstand  the  throat  imposed 
\y  and  2)  uses  the  role  definitions  as  a moa.ns  to  further  strengt- 
hen his  self  conception.  But  this  acceptance  of  the  role  is  by  no 
means  a surrender  or  denial  of  the  core  self  - I think  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  for  the  symbiont  - rather,  preceding  the  acc- 
eptance of  the  role  there  has  been  a shoring  up  or  strengthening 
of  the  core  self  to  the  point  that  the  final  role  selection  is  one 
more  or  less  compatible  with  the  self.  But  the  strengthening  process 
has  been  largely  conscious  and  intellectual.  That  is,  the  core  self 
has  emerged  from  a conscious  reconstruction,  it  is  not  given  to 
the  person  on  an  intuitive  level,  as  is  the  base  for  the  strongs. 

Thus,  this  typo  may  be  very  intelligent,  knowledgeable,  liberal, 
humanistic  in  principle,  or  whatever,  but  he  is  relatively  incapable 
of  spontaneous  human  understanding,  in  Cooley's  sense  of  the  term. 

His  understanding  of  people  will  necessarily  be  based  more  on 
knowledge  and  conception,  rather  than  intuition  and  perception. 
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THE  STUDENT  PROCESS 
Michaol  Weinstein 


Introduction : Some  Themes 

To  describe  the  experience  of  being  a student  is  to  bo  concerned 
with  where,  when,  and  how  education  takes  place.  It  is  to  consider 
not  only  the  information,  skills,  and  even  modes  of  understanding 
that  arc  presented  in  university  classrooms,  but  it  is  also  to  con- 
sider the  experiences  undergone,  the  changes  that  may  take  place  in 
the  student  as  a personality,  and  the  various  people,  values,  and 
life-styles  mot  in  all  of  these  contexts,  and  more.  In  a very  real 
sense,  the  process  involves  everything  that  happens  to  students  and 
their  teachers  during  the  years  that  they  arc  involved  with  one 
another . 

In  the  university,  as  the  central  arena  where  this  process  is 
played  out,  the  student  is  confronting  and  is  confronted  by  faculty, 
ideas,  values,  and  other  students.  As  he  is  becoming  educated,  the 
student  comes  to  redefine  and  understand  himself,  his  society,  and 
some  of  the  possible  ways  he  might  live.  Thus,  I am  describing  the 
locality  of  one  of  the  most  decisive  times  in  anyone's  life,  and 
certain  themes  accenting  this  cruciality  must  precede  and  run  through 
my  discussion  of  what  happens  at  Hawthorn  College. 

Tension  marks  the  student  life.  The  tensions  between  his  back- 
ground and  his  future,  what  ho  learned  from  his  parents  and  what  he 
learns  from  his  teachers,  his  dreams  and  his  capacities,  his  interests 
and  the  rules  of  social  institutions,  his  temptations  and  his  respon- 
sibilities, all  of  which  are  still  in  a prqccss  of  becoming  clear, 
rationalized,  and  defined.  And  for  most  students,  these  tensions 
are  unexpected.  How  can  a student  expect  to  be  spiritually  threatened, 
told  that  his  previous  world  is  too  limited,  that  his  parents,  his 
pastor,  his  teachers  were  all  wrong?  Few  students  can  predict  the 
rigors  of  two  years  of  intensive  study  of  the  calculus  as  only  one 
of  many  prerequisites  to  bo  gotten  through  before  he  may  oven  be 
considered,  lot  alone  accepted,  at  any  medical  school.  And  how  can 
one  foresee  changes  in  himself  that  will  make  him  unintelligible 
to  neighborhood  and  high  school  pals,  that  they  will  not  understand 
why  he  does  things? 

Further,  these  tensions  arc  increased  in  the  urban  university 
in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  the  city  itself  can  be  electrifying 
and  complicating,  adding  more  alternatives,  more  complexity,  more 
people  and  events  that  contest  and  disperse  calmer  considerations 
of  where  one  is,  where  one  has  been,  and  where  one  is  going.  A 
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toaohor  explains  the  responsibilities  of  a f 

to  which  the  student  readily  assents  - and  njroiodiately  ho  is  c^^llong 
by  a student  political  group,  he  must  be  consistent,  ho  must  ^ 
against  public  wrongs,  now.  His  father's  newspaper  at  dinn  r 
ifnefthrtes^on  IcIrAod  in  political 

and  newspapers  are  not  as  enthusiastic  about  this  blow  for  liber  y 
af werrf;tenL  on  camnus.  Yet  oven  before  this  first  lesson  about 
tL  "real  woSd"  is  learned,  a second  and  a third  lesson  are  already 
mdorway,  and  so  on  for  four  years.  Furthermore,  this  city  which  tests 
ideas  and  ideologies  as  no  graded  essay-exam  could  “ 

resolution  of  those  tensions  a perilous  enterprise:  students  see 
teachers  during  the  morning,  employers  during 

naronts  at  ni?ht,  each  role  making  different  end  often  conflict  g 
Sands  on  the  tedividual.  That  picketing  of  city  hall  may  have  made 
teachers  pleased,  though  the  dean  of  students  is  unhappy,  and  the  boss 
threatens  to  fire  you  'communists',  and  mother  says  she  is  a shame 
to  tel^  to  neighboL.  'Who  is  right?  iJhat  kird  of  city  is  this  an^ay? 
But,  whose  parents  are  paying  your  tuition?  And  is  this  the  iss  on 
which  to  leave  home?  With  these  sorts  of  considerations,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  comprehend  with  full 
implications  the  information  he  garners  during  the  few  hours  he  is 

in  the  classroom. 

Involvement,  somewhere  with  somebody,  is  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  ambiguity  and  complexity.  Committing  oneself  to  a person, 
a erroup  of  people,  or  an  institution  gives  one  a basis  upon  'J^ich 
to°intcrpret  and  understand  his  experience.  Much  of  the  complication 
of  the  student  life  is  due  to  shifts  in  commitment  and  involvement 
from  parents  to  teachers,  from  the  girl  next  door  to  someone  a lot 
more  cosmopolitan  who  just  happens  to  bo  of  another  religion,  from 
a high  school  cheering  section  to  a group  of  guys  who  stay  up  all 
night  to  publish  a mimeograj^ed  literary  magazine.  There  may  be 
the  discoveries  that  such  involvements  are  mutual,  often  demanding, 
but  often  quite  limited,  and  perhaps  too  fluid  a basis  for  integrating 
life  experience.  The  student  accepting  a fellowship  to  graduate  school 
may  be  accused  of  selling  out,  by  his  buddies  who  drank  beer  and 
swore  the  system  was  rotten  and  they  would  never  cooperate;  that 
same  fellowship  is  also  a saving  grace,  the  proof  to  one  s parents 
that  ho  was  not  wasting  his  time  and  their  money. 


Through  this  all,  the  person  is  changing.  He  is  not  the  same 
person  when  he  graduates  as  when  he  entered.  Personality  growth  and 
personality  change  are  also  important  themes  for  understanding  the 
student's  process  of  education.  Here  wc  are  talking  of  two  phenomena: 
shifts  in  values  and  lifc-stylcs  that  help  define  the  college- 
educated  middle-class  son  of  working-class  parents,  and  more  generally 
the  growth  involved  in  normal  life  development  at  the  stages  of 
adolescence  and  young  adulthood.  According  to  the  discussions  of 
Erik  Erikson,  primary  personality  questions  involve  identity  versus 
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identity  diffusion"  and  "intimacy  distantiation  versus  self- 
absorption".^  The  college  becomes  a public  forum  for  the  private 
diL?ssions  that  a person  has  'with  himself.  Who  am  I,  ho^*  much  can 
I control  the  fate  of  who  I will  be,  who  arc  these  other  people 
around  me  and  how  can  I communicate  with  them,  how  much  dare  1 
tell  them  about  me  and  how  much  can  I believe  when  they  talk  to 
me?  Some  speak  of  a college  community,  but  arc  they  serious,  and 
what  do  they  moan?  The  educational  process,  during  college— 
both  in  terms  of  information  gained  and  personal  relationships  ex- 
perienced - occurs  at  a time  in  life  when  the  individual  is 
trying  to  confront  the  issue  of  relevance,  of  himself,  of  other 

people,  to  life. 

The  Student  Role 

Hhoucrh  I have  spent  a few  pages  trying  to  emphasize  the  com- 
plex and  interwoven  elements  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  is  ^ 
student,  I now  want  to  stress  an  analj^tical  perspective  in  which  it 
is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  students  at  Hawthorn  College,  a 
City  University,  indeed  at  any  urban  s'^hool,  much  of  the  tme  arc 
not  defined  as  studen'^is  that  is,  for  a good  deal  of  their  actual 
time  during  these  four  or  more  years  when  they  arc  enrolled  in 
the  university,  these  people  arc  away  from  campus,  away  from 
classmates,  away  from  books,  and  homework,  and  academic  ideas.  Thus, 
it  is  useful  to  speak  of  a 'student  role 'for  these  people,  as  opp- 
osed to  other  rclcs  they  play  in  their  daily  lives:  the  son  or  his 

parents,  the  big  brother,  the  car-pool  member,  the  part-time  em- 
ployee, the  money  borrower,  and  so  forth.  For  those  students  who 
"gc  away  to  school",  finding  themselves  in  the  proverbial  college 
towxi,  these  roles  tend  to  merge  for  the  individual  and  for  those 
around  him  into  some  kind  of  more  encompassing  student  role.  In 
the  city,  however,  roles  are  much  less  total,  and  though  what  a 
person  docs  in  one  facet  of  his  daily  life  obviously  influences 
other  .facets,  the  large  city  can  make  it  easier  to  demarcate, 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  one's  behavior  in  one  place  with 
some  people,  and  this  same  person's  behavior  in  another  place  with 
totally  different  people. 

The  student  role  is  difficult  to  define.  <i/o  are  dealing 
with  a pattern  of  human  behavior  that  we  can  identify  and  say, 
that  is  what  a student  does.  Yet  the  specific  dimensions  of  this 
behavior  are  so  amorphous,  that  I prefer  to  define  the  role  bc- 
havioristically  as  consisting  of: 

1)  Any  situation  involving  an  individual's  relations  with 
t.hn  .«?chool  in  Which  he  is  enrolled; 


^Erik  H.  Erikson,  "Identity  and  the  Life  Cycle,"  Psychological 
Issues,  vol.  T,  number  1,  1959. 
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2)  Any  situation  which  ho  shares  with  other  people  enrolled 
in  that  school; 

3)  Any  situation  where  ho  is  dofinr.d  primarily  as  a student, 
either  by  himself  or  by  others. 

Tan.’ont  to  this  definition  is  the  question  of  tho  more  specific 
"Hawthorn°3tudent  Solo,"vihoro  the  rolcYant  school  mentioned  in  tho 
definition  is  Hawthorn  College  rather  than  any  school  in 
and  I am  interested  in  situations  whore  tho  individual  is  dcfin 
as  a HaXiithorn  student  in  particular. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  process  of  student 
placed  Within  tho^framowork  of  the  factors 

the  extent  of  tho  student  role  in  tho  individual  s lifc-timc  c.nd 

lifo-seacc.  Those  are  factors  in  the  social-structural  (as  con^^ 

trested  with  the  personality-psychological)  situation  th^t  to 

ho;  much  of  a person's  time  is  committed  to  being  - 

Onlv  in  a very  rough  way  docs  this  toll  us  anything  about  the  impact 

Slh^stureS  ^^10  on  the  individual:  the  intensity  of  his  co,»itaent 

to  the  student  role  is  best  understood  through  abstract 

factors  and  such  questions  as  involvement,  tension,  and  the  liKc, 

^ich  ar^  otLr  aspects  of  the  process  of  being  a student,  interwoven 

in  our  discussion. 

My  working  framework  for  the  student  role  comprises  the  following 
structural  situations : 

I.  Curricular  situations  (class-room  experiences,  most  rela- 
tions with  faculty  and  courses.) 

II.  Extra-curricular  situations  (social,  intellectual,  pol- 
itical, religious,  etc.,  experiences.) 

III.  i'lon-curricular  situations  (especially  living  and  working 
arrangements . ) 

This  model  is  ospooially  useful  where  it  can 
significantly  idthin  a population  of  students,  that  is  in 
whore  there  are  significant  numbers  of  part-time  and  non-rosident 
students,  but  may  bo  less  useful  in  small  resident  schools  whore 
tho  role  is  extended  througheut  all  throe  situations  for  most  or 
all  of  tho  students.  In  an  urban,  commuter  school,  however,  though 
all  student  roles  include  curricular  situations,  for  many  individua  s 
that  is  the  extent  of  it.  And  though  there  would  bo  some  students 
whose  role  included  extra-curricular  activities,  very  few  would 
have  their  roles  extend  into  greater  proportions  of  lifc-timc  and 
lifc-spacc  by  living  with  other  students  and/or  working  in  or  near 

tho  university. 
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The  Hawthorn  Structure  ^ a Setting  f_o_r  ^ Student  Rol£ 

Structurally,  the  Hawthorn  viducation  is  tied  to  the  whole  City 
University  system.  Hawthorn  students  take  only  about  half  of  their 
University  classes  in  the  Collegers  basic  sequences  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Science  of  Society,  Humanistic  Studies,  oenior  Colloquium, 
and  Senior  Essay.  The  remaining  classes  are  selected  from  special 
courses,  or  independent  study,  all  within  the  College,  or  from  the 
of  courses  offered  in  the  various  academic  dopurtments  in 
other  colleges,  especially  Liberal  Arts,  Education,  Engineering, 
dnd  Business  Administration.  Hawthorn  classes  use  the  all-purpose 
classrooms  of  the  University,  Hawthorn  students  are  considered  the 
same  as  all  other  University  students  when  it  comes  to  using  the 
general  City  U.  facilities:  the  libraries,  recreation  facilities, 
student  services,  and  the  like.  In  addition.  Hawthorn  is  provided 
with  a couple  of  the  reconverted  old  houses  that  at  one  time  marked 
the  whole  City  U.  campus,  for  use  as  faculty  and  administration 
offices,  and  one  for  use  as  Hawthorn  Center. 

This  center  has  always  been  considered  an  important  part  of  the 
Hawthorn  program.  It  was  expected  that  it  would  house  much  of  the 
interaction  that  was  to  be  known  as  the  Hawthorn  Community.  Since 
most  of  the  students  are  commuters,  the  exceptions  being  those  who 
live  in  off-campus  apartments,  the  Center  was  expected  to  serve  as 
a home  away  from  homo,  the  homo  on  campus,  for  most  students,  and 
it  docs  for  some.  However,  just  how  the  Center  was  to  be  used  was 
to  be  left  up  to  those  who  came  to  use  it,  and  the  Center  has  de- 
veloped a certain  kind  of  Hawthorn  sub-culture,  one  which  often  is 
identified  as  t^  College  culture,  by  outsiders.  Gince  most  of 
the  student  body  rarely,  if  ever,  stop  into  the  Center,  it  should 
be  evident  that  there  is  more  to  the  College  picture.  Nevertheless, 
the  Center,  and  the  social,  academic,  and  political  activities  which 
take  place  in  it  account  for  a significant  aspect  of  the  role  of 
those  students  who  have  an  extended  commitment  to  the  Hawthorn  Stu- 
dent Hole.  Many  of  these  activities  in  the  Center  are  of  a pick-up 
nature,  whether  it  be  going  out  for  coffee,  planning  a party,  or 
holding  the  academic  discussion,  the  political  debate,  and  the 
guitar-led  song-fest.  Since  these  events  seem  to  happen  at  random 
times  of  the  day  and  evening,  many  students  resent  "wasting  time" 
while  waiting  for  something  to  happen,  and  the  usual  participants 
in  such  Center  activities  have  become  a revolving  in-group  who  can 
afford  to  spend  the  extra  time  on  campus. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  defining  the  Hawthorn  structure  is 
that  it  is  so  fluid.  As  far  as  formal  requirements  go,  the  faculty 
and  administration  arc  on  firm  ground  only  in  terms  of  the  actual 
classroom  situation:  what  kinds  of  criteria  will  determine  a 
class  grade,  what  kinds  cf  exams  and  papers  must  be  produced.  But 
even  here  the  values  of  freedom  and  independence  mitigate  struc- 
tural control.  Faculty  members  are  willing  to  substitute  various 
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course  requirements  for  individual  students;  incompletes  are 
readily  given,  and  often  not  made  up  before  a student  drops  out  of 
school;  attendance  is  seldom  required  at  discussion  sections  and 
never  at  lectures  (which  arc  taped  for  students  who  may  want  to  hoar 
them  again,  or  for  the  first  time);  administrative  processes  make 
it  fairly  easy  for  individuals  to  drop,  or  change  class  sections 
during  most  of  the  semester. 

Outside  the  classroom  informally,  where  much  of  the  unique 
Hawthorn  education  is  supposed  to  take  place,  there  is  little 
faculty  direction,  though  much  participation,  and  no  control  (out- 
side of  the  personal  influence  which  is  permitted  by  their  status). 

It  is  left  up  to  the  personal  impulses  of  the  student,  and  also  )f 
the  individual  faculty  member,  what  will  be  the  extent  of  his  own 
community  participation.  It  may  be  an  administrative  request  that 
students  schedule  their  classes  to  leave  a Wednesday  afternoon  time 
period  free  for  College  activities  (films,  meetings,  field  trips, 
speakers),  and  classes  and  lectures  may  be  scheduled  to  moot  in  the 
Hawthorn  Center  to  lure  students  into  spending  time  there,  but  in 
the  end  those  activities  are  merely  alternatives  presented  to  the 
student  body,  some  faculty  hoping  they  will  be  selected,  others  not 
caring  one  way  or  the  other. 

Thus,  the  extent  of  participation  in  the  Hawthorn  Community  is 
primarily  the  student’s  own  concern,  and  may  range  from  heavy  par  - 
ticipation  (many  extra  seminars  and  tutorials,  student  government, 
free  time  in  the  Center  or  in  faculty  offices,  weekends  working  on 
student  publications,  evenings  at  the  homos  of  students  or  faculty 
for  parties  and  discussions,  and  the  like)  to  minmum  contact  with 
other  Hawthorn  students,  for  a total  of  perhaps  four  hours  of 
class-time  weekly,  if  that.  It  is  possible  for  a Hawthorn  student 
to  handle  his  school  experience  in  much  the  same  way  as  most  City 
University  students  attending  classes,  writing  papers,  taking  tests, 
and  leaving  campus  at  noon  for  a part-time  job.  Students  who  do  th^s 
make  up  a significant  portion  of  the  student  body,  perhaps  a third. 
Further,  Hawthorn  students  may  end  up  building  their  educational 
experience  around  professors  or  academic  departments  in  other  colleges 
of  the  University,  or  spend  much  of  their  on-campus  time  in  University- 
wide  student  activities  where  their  friends  may  not  even  be  aw^re  that 
they  are  Hawthorn  students.  The  variance  in  participation  and 


^Nearly  everyone  will  make  some  kind  of  special  effort  to  be  on 
campus  for  some  special  occasion,  at  least  once  or  twice  a year. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  the  I98  first-year  Hawthorn  students 
whe  were  still  in  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  73 
were  "invisible"  (not  ever  reported  as  seen  by  participant 
observers)  and  did  not  report  formal  or  informal  participation 
in  student  activities. 
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the  othic  which  stresos  the  student's  freedom  to  got  involved  or 
not,  ere  crucia.1  to  e.n  understanding  of  the  College. 

Even  the  commitment  to  staying  in  college,  to  getting  an  educa- 
tion to  getting  a degree,  in  how  many  years,  for  what  reasons,  is 
fundamentally  a student  decision,  and  administrative  procedure  makes 
various  decisions  relatively  easy.  Though  the  open  community,  with 
people  constantly  dropping  in  and  out  of  classes,  and  in  and  out  of 
the  Center,  encourages  students  to  discuss  their  plans  and  goals  with 
other  students  and  faculty,  subjecting  them  to  informal  pressure 
for  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  commitments,  this  same  open_^ comm- 
unity can  come  to  be  relied  on  as  a home,  a place  that  will  always 
be  there,  "a  place  where  when  you  come  they  have  to  teko  you  in, 
for  students  who  want  to  drop  out  of  school  for  a while,  who  want 
to  travel  around  the  country,  or  go  to  work  full-time.  City  Uni- 
vorsity^s  traditional  concern  'with  the  port-time  student  makes  this 
informal  flexibility  continueus  with  the  Mew  Collep  program: 
one  which  encourages  students  to  bo  aware  of  the  wide  world  around 
them,  and  to  find  its  relevancies  within  or  outside  of  the  classroom 
situation.  An  ethic  which  encourages  "students  to  participate  in 
their  own  educational  experience"  but  which  leaves  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation to  the  individual  student,  is  all  the  more  consistent 
when  it  leaves  the  final  question  of  attendance,  and  for  what  reasons, 
also  up  to  the  student. ' 


The  Curricular  Situation  and  t^  Student  Role 

Though  approximately  half  of  his  course  time  during  the  four- 
year  sequence  is  taken  up  by  required  Hawthorn  courses,  the  student 
has  a great  deal  of  freedom  in  filling  the  remainder  of  his  schedule. 
And,  although  an  advisor's  signature  is  required  on  program  author- 
ization forms,  students  usually  may  change  from  disagreeable  faculty 
advisors,  and  just  about  any  signature  validates  the  required  form. 
Further,  students  x^ho  nave  decided  on  specialized  programs  tend  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  suggested  course  lists  prepared  by  the  office 
of  their  major  program,  than  on  faculty  advice.  Thus,  the  student 
has  important  freedom  over  his  final  program,  and  both  extent  and 
intensity  of  commitment  to  the  Hawthorn  Student  Role  is  well  reflected 
in  the  courses  selected. 


Iparcnthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  ethic  of  freedom  has 
been  resented  by  some  students  and  our  research  on  drop-outs 
from  the.  College  has  shown  that  come  people  saw  flexibility  as 
•.meaning  sloppiness  and  the  lack  among  the  faculty  of  any  clear- 
cut  understanding  of  what  students  were  supposed  to  learn  in 
college.  These  students  felt  abandoned  and,  preferring  not  to 
be  left  to  their  oxm  wiles,  transfered  out  of  Hawthorn  within 
the  first  year. 
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Hawthorn  offers  a series  of  broadly  defined  rubrics  for  under- 
graduate study  beyond  the  required  courses:  various  kinas  of  seminars, 

tutorials,  and  independent  study,  allow  student  and  faculty  initi- 
ative full  play.  These  vary  in  credit,  allowing  as  much  as  to  i ill 
the  sttiftent's  schedule  beyond  his  basic  courses,  if  desired.  Thus, 
students  who  like  a particul^-r  faculty  member,  the  Hawthorn  teaching 
style,  or  who  find  themselves,  for  one  reason  or  another,  open  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  faculty  advisor  or  Hawthorn  student  friends, 
may  arrange  to  take  one  or  more  of  this  kind  of  'class*,  extending 
his  Hawthorn  Student  Role  in  the  process. 

Within  the  regularly  schodulod  Hawthorn  courses  — tho  lectures 
and  discussions  of  tho  basic  sequences  — intensity  of  coiranitocnt  to 
tho  student  role  varies.  It  may  depend  on  the  level  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  lectures  themselves,  whether  they  were  appealing, 
stimulating,  organized,  related  to  tho  particular  student's  other 
experiences,  and  tho  like.  The  most  significant  of  those  lectures 
and  discussions  have  often  related  to  the  personal  lives  of  t c 
students  and  faculty  members  themselves,  thus  carrying  over  into 
informal  discussion  at  the  Center  and  at  campus  cafeterias.  Con- 
cepts such  as  psychological  identity,  socialization  of  minority  groups 
in  the  United  States,  conceptual  schemes  and  world  view  in  tho  natural 
sciences  provided  students  with  new  perspectives  on  their  own  lives, 
the  experiences  of  their  grandparents  and,  indeed,  of  their  frien  s 
grandparents,  and  were  tho  kinds  of  ideas  brought  homo  and  proffered 
at  the  dinner  table. 

Students  preferring  to  got  majors  rocopizod  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  or  pre -professional  training  in  preparation  for  a 
degree  from  the  Colleges  of  Education,  Engineering,  Business  Admin- 
istration, or  from  one  of  tho  graduate  professional  schools  (especially 
Medicine),  must  necessarily  spend  their  non-basic  couso  time  taking 
classes  in  other  colleges  of  the  University.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  most  classes  can  be  taken  by  those  students  without  de- 
claring a major,  that  the  professional  schools  have  declared  that 
the  Hawthorn  general  education  background  is  acceptable  preparation, 
and  that  graduate  schools  in  other  universities  have  proved  willing 
to  accept  individuals  without  'official  majors'  in  their  areas. 

Thus  students  who  take  many  courses  outside  of  the  College  would  have 
lower  commitment  to  tho  Hawthorn  Student  Role,  because  of  extended 
contact  with  students  and  faculty  concerned  with  specialized, 
rather  than  liberal,  education.  This  is  not  to  say  that  their  gonoral- 
itod  student  role  is  lessoned,  though  it  would  tend  to  resemble  tho 
average  student  role  at  the  University,  which  role  is  less  total  than 
tho  average  Hawthorn  Student  Role. 

In  summarizing  tho  factors  in  the  curricular  situation,  one 
can  say  that  the  more  classes  taken  under  tho  aegis  of  the  College, 
and  tho  loss  tho  tendency  to  specialize  in  a specific  curriculum 
or  profession,  and  tho  more  tho  influence  of  Hawthorn  faculty  advisors 
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and  other  Hawthorn  students  in  the  soloction  of  courses,  the  greater 
the  extent  of  the  Hawthorn  Student  Role. 


The  Extra-Curricular  Situation  and  tho  Studoi^/  Ro]^ 

Differences  between  the  students  who  tond  to  focus  the  play  of 
their  student  role  around  Hawthorn  College  and  those  «ho  play  a 
more  generalized  City  University  Student 

differences  in  the  nature  ef  the  relatienship  between  extra- 

curricular  and  curricular  situations  in  tho  ” 3++^^?^ in 

to  tho  University.  There  is  a conscious  goal-directed  attem^  in 

tho  Hawthorn  plan,  to  tio  oxtra-curriouLar 

contact  with  faculty,  and  socializing  ameng  other  students,  to  tho 

•Sa^ho^n  education.  Within  the  heavily  structured  University  situation. 

on  tho  other  hand,  student  activities  are  handled  by  a . 

division  of  tho  bureaucracy,  and  are  focused  around  special  wtoros  . 
wl^ieSs.  and  social  (i.e..  social  fraternities  and  sororities) 
groupings,  This  would  have  a non-intogrativo  influence  on  the 
generalized  City  University  Student  '.iolo.  and  makes  it 
fof some  Hawthorn  students  to  extend  their  Hawthorn  Student  Roles 
into  their  activities  in  tho  wider  University.' 

Thus  students  who  spend  extended  time  engaging  in  extra- 
curricular  activities  within  tho  College  situation  --  in  continuwg 
groups  like  the  Hawthorn  Student  Board  or  various  student  publica- 
tions, or  in  ad  hoc  activities  such  as  presenting  a variety  show, 
inviting  guest  speakers,  and  the  l^e,  or  merely  in  re^xing  an 
socializing  in  the  College  Center  (including  playing  pinochle, 
eating  lunch,  listening  to  records,  doing  homework,  etc.)  be 

identified  as  having  an  extended  commitment  to  a H<?.wthorn  otudent 
Role.  Obviously,  there  is  groat  variance  among  students  in  this 
regard:  from  dropping  into  the  Center  once  in  a while,  to  spending 
all  of  one's  evenings  and  weekends  there. 


City  University,  as  an  urban  university,  has  always  been  a 
homo  for  student  political  action,  especially  in  terms  of  the  liberal- 
labor-left.  Probably  because  of  tho  College's  desire  to  relate 
education  to  everyday  life  experiences,  and  perhaps  also  because 
of  the  liberal  views  of  many  of  tho  faculty.  Hawthorn  has  become 
more  and  more  a meeting  place  for  people  involved  in  such  activities, 
It  would  bo  difficult  to  estimate  whether  Hawthorn  has  produced  more 
students  interested  in  political  action,  as  a result  of  its  programs, 
or  whether  it  has  merely  become  a congregating  place  for  those  already 


Ipor  example.  Hawthorn  students  were  identified  as  such,  rather 
than  as  City  University  students,  even  when  holding  positions 
of  leadership  on  tho  University-wide  Student-Faculty  Council, 
their  activities  being  referred  to  as  a Hawthorn  College  take- 
over. ^ 


so  inclined;  the  ans.ror  is  probably  a result  of  the  inuer^otion  of 
these  two  situations. ^ 'Jhatevor  ohe  answer,  political  action 
around  City  University,  and  from  the  caiapus  into  tne  city-wide 
coimunity,  is  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  hawthorn  students 
(especially  the  Peace  movement,  some  of  tno  Civil  ^ghts  action, 
and  much  of  the  discussion  of  left-wing  economic  philosophy), 
liras.  Hawthorn  students  engaging  in  such  activities  of uen  do  so  as 
part  of  their  Hawthorn  Student  Hole.-  3y  our  dofiniuion  of  student 
role,  the  fact  that  they  arc  involved  vith  other  navithorn  students, 
includes  such  activities  uithin  the  student  role. 


iTndccd,  the  sariic  questions  may  be  asked  of  faculty  members:  did 
politically  liberal,  young  faculty  sec  liauthorn  College  as  a place 
■where  many  of  their  values  were  built  in  — the  worKing-c^.ss 
background  of  many  students,  the  freedom  to  encourage  participation 
in  social  action,  and  so  forth-or  did  this  liberal  atmosphere  de- 
velop as  a by-Droduct  of  the  fact  that  certain  individuals  x-jan ted  to 
be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  'this  now  college,  political  yiexvis  qui  e 
incidental?  In  either  case,  the  quality  of  liberal  political  yievis 
most  salient  in  College  discussions  seemed  to  shift  over  the  first 
two  years.  One  observer  noted  that  s’budonts  x-roro  "spoon-fed  libor^l- 
ism"  at  the  beginning,  though  this  was  a sort  of  anarchism  presen  o 
during  the  discussion  of  x-rhat  personal  rights  might  be  infrinpd  upon 
by  any  formal  structure  labeled  Havrthorn  Community.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  College,  now  faculty  and  now  students  shifted  tno 
discussion  tox^ard  political  participation  in  the  wider  community: 
civil  rights,  peace,  socialism,  civil  liberties  and  the  like. 


2Somo  students  wore  Hawthorn  svrcatshirts  on  those  picket  linos, 
demonstrating  that  they  x-roro  not  only  students  at  iiax-jthorn  College, 
but  that  they  wore  "proud  of  it."  Other  Haxrthorn  students  ho H that 
sx-rcatshirts  x-rero  infra  dig,  and  too  much  like  3ig  Ton  rootoall  schools. 


^Hos’bilc  letters  in  major  metropolitan  nox'jspapors  also  identi- 
fied some  of  these  students  as  being  from  "iaxithorn,  pointing  out  that 
these  people  wore  **eorpctual  malcontorits  and  troublemakers"  and  not 
deserving  of  an  education  in  a state  university  at  public  ox- 
pense.  In  one  ins'bancc  a group  of  Hawthorii  studon.-bs  wrote  a Ictter- 
to-thc-editor  in  ansx-ier  to  those  charges,  though  discussion  at  thc^ 
Contcr  questioned  the  politics  of  "stooping  to  a Iox-j  level"  by  taking 
the  charges  seriously’’. 


Hawthorn  studonts  who  ar’’  heavily  engaged  in  social  fraternity 
and  sorority  activities  do  not  usually  do  so  as  part  of  their 
Hawthorn  Student  Role,  but  rather  are  involved  with  old  high  school 
friends  and  with  others  met  in  social,  rather  than  academic,  sit- 
uations. ./ith  the  exceotion  of  one  sorority  which  included  perhaps 
ten  Hawthorn  girls  from"  the  College ' s first  class  (and  they  were 
identified  more  a^  education  majors  than  as  Hawthorn  students). 
Hawthorn  students  do  not  seem  to  draw  their  classmates  into  such 
groups.'!  The  spirit  around  Hawthorn  center  is  generally  anti-frat- 
ernity. This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  liberal,  democratic, 
equalitarian  ethic  which  is  dominant  in  the  College,  or  with  the  fact 
that  Hawthorn  students  with  extended  commitment  to  the  student  role 
do  not  need  the  social  life  provided  oy  such  groups,  the  Center  being 
referred  to  as  the  only  “co-educational  fraternity"  on  campus. 

Because  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  Colleges  of  Bus- 
iness Administration,  Hducaticn,  and  Engineering  are  closely  tied 
to  the  pre-professional  socialization  of  students,  specialized  student 
roles  within  these  colleges  tend  to  be  highly  integrated,  and  the 
demand  for  an  extended  commitment  to  the  pre-professional  role  is 
high.  In  these  colleges,  classroom  leaders,  student  government  par- 
ticipants, and  professional  fraternity  membership  tend  to  be  closely 
interiTOvcn.  Thus,  Hawthorn  students  who  are  in  pre -professional 
programs  in  these  colleges  may  be  expected  to  have  less  commitment 
to  the  Hawthorn  Student  Role,  than  have  other  Hawthorn  students.  An 
) important  exception  are  the  Hawthorn  students  in  the  experimental 

education  project  in  the  College  of  Education,  who  play  dominant 
roles  both  in  that  project  and  in  Hawthorn  student  activities,  per- 
haps because  of  the  similarity  in  the  two  programs:  experimental, 

with  an  emphasis  on  education  as  process. 

In  summarizing  the  factors  in  the  extra-curricular  situation, 
then,  one  major  element  stands  out:  how  closely  the  extra-curricular 

situation  is  tied  to  the  curricular  situation.  That  is,  within 
HaX'ithorn  extra-curricular  activities  play  an  important  part  in  the 
College's  view  of  the  Hawthorn  Student  Role,  and  vjhat  i’t  should  be. 


lActual  figures  on  participation  in  social  fraternities  and  sor- 
orities at  City  University  are  rather  rough  and  quite  low.  The 
Student  Activities  Office  reports  20?  students  of  the  approx- 
imately 3000  who  entered  in  i959-60  as  being  members  of  these 
groups  at  one  time  or  another  in  their  college  career  — this 
is  about  7‘/j.  Related  figures  show  3?  of  I98  students  — these 
who  entered  in  1959"^0  and  were  still  in  the  College  two  years 

later  in  these  social  groups,  almost  three  times  the  University 

average.  Much  of  this  differential  can  be  explained  by  the 
facts^that  Hawthorn  has  comparatively  very  few  of  the  older  and 
part-time  students  who  seldom  join  social  fraternities  and  sor- 
orities and  bring  down  the  University  average  of  such  partici- 
pation. 
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In  professional  schools,  a similar  close  relationship  between 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  spheres  mean  an  integrated  pre- 
professional role,  and  thereby  a lowering  of  commitment  to  a 
Havrbhorn  Student  Hole  by  students  x^ho  are  also  in  professional 
schools,  '.-hen  the  tie  betxreen  the  two  spheres  is  not  close,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  largest  of  City  University's  colleges,  the  College 
of  LiberaiL  /.rts,  then  the  generalized  role  is  less  integrated,  and 
commitiient  to  more  sipecializod  roles  is  determined  more  by  the  roles 
of  one's  friends,  than  by  the  nature  of  the  extra-curricular  activity 

itself . 

The  Mon-Curricular  Situation  and  the  Student  Role 

.'/hen  it  comes  to  factors  in  the  non-curricular  situation,  i.e. 
specifically  living  arrangements,  working  arrangements,  and  trans- 
portation arrangements,  the  crucial  factor  most  often  is  how  much 
time  the  individual  is  on  or  near  campus.  Slightly  less  important 
at  a coirmuter  school  are  the  questions  of  with  vjhom  is  the  campus 
time  spent,  and  x^hat  is  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  activity 
carrf.ed  on  during  that  time. 

In  terms  of  the  living  arrangements  of  Hax^thorn  students,  the 
significant  majority  are  unmarried,  living  at  home  with  parents, 
and  oomiiuting  to  campus.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  givens  in 
the  Hawthorn  experiment,  the  urban  college  xihere  most  of  the  students 
commute  to  campus,  and  is  the  basic  reason  why  the  extent  of  the 
student  role  is  less  than  at  residential  colleges. 

Transportation  arrangements,  to  be  discussed  below,  probably 
account  for  much  of  the  variation  in  role -commitment  among  students 
who  liv‘2  at  home  x-jith  parents. 

Students  who  live  around  campus  in  the  relatively  inexpensive 
and  often  slum  housing  surrounding  the  University  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  x-7hother  they  are  living  alone,  in  small  groups,  or  as  young 
married  family  units  in  the  city-owned  housing  project,  are  among 
the  highest  in  commitment  to  the  Hawthorn  Student  Role.  3y  being 
around  campus,  in  easy  contact  with  one  another,  as  x^ell  as  with 
faci'ltj  and  other  students  x^rho  come  down  to  campus  in  the  evenings 
or  c-n  xeekends,  life-time  and  life-space  tends  to  be  almost  con- 
tini.ai:.y  devoted  to  the  student  role.  Though  these  are  essentially 
smal.l  groups,  and  made  up  of  revolving  membership  as  some  people 
move  back  to  other  parts  of  the  city  as  others  come  dox-m  to  campus, 
studen-^.s  who  live  on  campus  are  often  involved  with  the  other  con- 
dit:.on;.j  that  V7C  have  mentioned  as  marking  extended  role  commitment: 
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taking  spacial  coursGSi^  sp©nding  time  at  Hawthorn  Center,  especially 
in  the  evenings,  and  being  involved  in  student  political  action. 

Indeed,  perhaps  we  are  dealing  with  an  inter-related  constellation 
of  factors.  For  those  students  who  are  married  and  live  off-campus, 
the  Hawthorn  Student  Role  is  usually  minimized.  That  is,  unless  the 
spouse  is  also  a Hawthorn  student  (in  which  case  the  couple  almost 
always  lives  around  campus),  primary  interaction  is  not  with  other 
Havithorn  students.  The  young  married  student  has  that  added  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  a wife  and  sometimes  infant  children.  Low- 
paying  University  jobs  are  seldom  sufficient  unless  both  husband  and 
wife  are  working,  so  better-paying  jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
are  necessary,  keeping  those  students  away  from  campus  much  of  the 
day.  If  the  married  student  is  an  older  person  who  has  a growing 
or  grown-up  family,  the  student  role  is  at  its  minimum,  because  there 
is  seldom  time  to  spend  miting  for  some  pick-up  activity  to  take 
place  in  Hawthorn  Center,  or  to  come  dovm  to  campus  in  the  evening 
when  many  extra-curricular  groups,  as  well  as  some  special  classes, 
are  meeting. 

The  problem  of  coming  down  to  campus  in  the  evening,  or  remaining 
there  during  a long  afternoon  after  classes,  is  epitomized  by  the 
question  of  transportation,  or  more  specifically  by  the  question  of 
control  of  transportation.  If  the  individual,  and  this  is  especially 
important  for  girls,  owns  his  own  car  or  has  free  access  to  the  family 
car,  which  would  more  often  be  the  case,  the  campus  and  the  activities 
going  on  around  it  are  more  readily  available  and,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  this  has  important  positive  influence  on  role -commitment. 
Since  major  bus  lines  run  through  campus,  often  transportation  can 
be  handled  that  way,  but  service  is  limited  and  sometimes  erratic  at 
night,  and  cold  mid -west  winters  do  not  encourage  waiting  for  public 
transportation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a student  is  a member  of  a car 
pool  from  one  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area,  an 
extended  role  is  discouraged,  at  least  as  far  as  staying  on  campus  is 
concerned.^ 


^The  37  students  reported  living  on  campus  averaged  15.9  credit 
hours  of  special  courses  at  Hawthorn  with  one  student  accumu- 
lating 6l  such  credit  hours.  For  those  Hawthorn  students  who  did 
not  live  on  campus,  the  average  was  only  1.5  credit  hours  of  these 
kinds  of  courses,  and  the  most  any  student  accumulated  was  3^. 

^The  other  side  of  this  car  pool  coin  concerns  who  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  car  pool  are.  If  they  are  Hawthorn  students,  they 
may  play  a very  important  part  in  the  student's  role,  being  able 
to  discuss  class  and  university  experiences  on  the  way  to  and 
from  campus.  This  is  covered  by  the  factor  of  who  one'  friends 
are. 
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Generally  speaking,  car  pools  leave  campus  at  assigned  t me s,  and 
though  one  may  try  to  get  another  way  home  once  in  a while,  if  he 
is  a rider,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  drive,  he  has  a responsibility 
for  getting  his  passengers  home;  thus  he  may  not  remain  around  cam- 
pus. 

If  transportation  doesn't  matter  to  the  individual,  that  is, 
if  he  lives  on  campus,  has  many  friends  who  drive  and  would  oe 
^Tilling  to  give  him  a lift  home,  or  if  he  is  willing  to  hitchh^e 
home  or  sleep  on  the  couch  of  a friend  viho  lives  on  campus,  the 
student  role  is  extended.  For-  some  people,  because  not  being  con- 
cerned about  transportation  means  an  opening  of  added  alternatives 
for  spending  time  around  campus,  this  situation  maximizes  student 

role-commitment . 


Tlie  question  of  employment  parallels  the  limiting  influcncco 
of  livin"  arrangements:  how  much  time  is  allowed  on  campus.  Thus, 

for  full-time  students  who  do  not  work  or  for  students  who  work  part- 
tame  around  campus,  in  the  libraries,  as  secretaries,  and  handy-men, 
and  the  like,  there  is  the  added  possibility,  and  excuse  , to  remain 
on  campus  for  extended  periods  of  the  day.  This  situation  is  max-, 
imized^for  those  students  who  are  employed  for  part-time  jobs  in 
Hawthorn  itself.  These  include  secretaries,  and  aides,  people  who 
run  mimeograph  machines  and  ansiver  telephones,  people  who  carry 
handouts  to  lectures,  people  who  are  bibliographic  assistants  and 
research  assistants  for  the  faculty,  and  indeed,^  for  the  Program 
Study.  Students  who  have  these  highly  prized  jobs  almost  by  de- 
finition have  an  extended  Hawthorn  role -commitment. 


On  the  contrary,  however,  students  who  must  work  off-campus, 
as  part-time  workers  and  full-time  students,  or  full-time  workers 
and  part-time  students,  must  minimize  their  commitment  to  the  Hawthorn 
role  or,  at  most,  condense  it  into  specific  half-hours  during  the 
vxeek  or  evenings  on  weekends.  This  group  is  a significant  part  of 
both  Hawthorn  College  and  City  University  student  bodies,  one  of  the 
characteristics  defining  this  university.  Housewives,  who  are  part- 
time  students,  were  discussed  above:  they  too  have  limited  time  on 

campus  and  minimal  commitment  to  the  Hawthorn  Student  Role. 

A final  group  of  non-curricular  factors  nas  been  mentioned  a 
number  of  times  in  other  contexts:  who  your  friends  are  has  an  im- 

portant influence  on  the  extent  of  your  role,  in  terms  of  curricul&r 


Ifho  "excuse"  is  for  parents  whose  "Protestant  Ethic"  demands 
work  as  the  only  legitimate  way  to  spend  week-day  afternoons. 
Further,  some  students  need  this  "excuse"  for  themselves,  and 
would  feel  uncomfortable  hanging  around  faculty  offices  or 
Hawthorn  Center  if  there  was  no  specific  purpose  to  be  there. 
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and  extra-curricular  situations,  as  well  as  where  you  live  and  how 
you  get  home.  Thus,  if  your  friends  are  primarily  Haxirthorn  students, 
role -commitment  is  encouraged;  if  they  are  students  at  other  colleges 
in  or  out  of  City  University,  th'“-  Uawthorn  Student  Role  is  lessened, 
though  a generalized  student  role  may  be  increased;  and  if  primary 
friends  do  not  attend  college,  as  mpy  be  the  case  with  students  from 
lower-class  neighborhoods,  student  role  is  greatly  reduced  and  actual 
attendance  at  the  University  may  be  threatened. 

In  summarizing  the  factors  in  the  non-curricular  situation,  we 
are  thrown  back  to  our  definition  of  the  extent  of  commitment  to  the 
student  role.  The  more  time  spent  in  a situation  involving  relations 
with  the  College,  or  in  situations  with  other  people  from  the  College, 
and/or  in  a situation  where  the  individual  is  defined  or  defines 
himself  primarily  as  a Hawthorn  student,  the  higher  the  commitment 
to  the  Hawthron  Student  Role. 

Conclusion 


Throughout  this  chapter  vre  have  been  discussing  situations  and 
factors  that  tend  to  make  the  student  process  at  Hawthorn  more 
difficult,  more  disjointed,  than  it  would  be  if  the  individual 
were  able  to  spend  more  concentrated  time  in  a student  role  at 
his  College.  VJhether  that  increased  time  would  result  in  a more 
significant  education  is  problematical;  more  significant  is  the 
question  of  hoi-:  intense,  how  meaningful,  is  that  time  that  is  spent 
in  the  student  role.  Hawthorn,,  as  part  of  an  urban,  working-class 
university,  has  been  explicitly  assigned  the  task  of  coming  to  grips 
with  those  kinds  of  questions.  Tliough  only  partially  preconceived 
in  that  way,  two  aspects  of  the  College  situation  are  proving  to 
mitigate  the  normally  anti-educational  discontinuities  of  part- 
time  students,  working  students,  and  communting  students.  These 
aspects  are  1)  the  open,  fluid  community,  and  2)  the  recognition  of 
the  wider  experience  of  involvement  in  the  surrounding  urban  environ- 
ment. 


Both  aspects  attempt  to  make  education  more  meaningful  and 
relevant  to  students  by  extending  the  student  role.  The  provision 
of  the  open  and  fluid  community  extends  the  student  role  by  pro- 
viding commuting  students  with  a home  (physically,  socially,  and 
into 11c Qtually)  on  campus.  The  fluidity  is  important  because  the 
non-curricular  situations  of  these  students  tend  to  change  often, 
and  a rigid  community  structure  of  fixed  appointments,  meetings, 
and  responsibilities,  could  not  accomodate  those  changes.  Indeed, 
though  this  fluidity  often  leads  concerned  individuals  to  believe 
that  no  community  exists,  this  is  also  ";hy  the  community  is  viable: 
it  can  adjust  and  face  the  many  changing  exigencies  of  the  city 
around  it,  and  the  democratic  system  in  which  it  is  enmeshed  by 
virtue  of  its  being  a public  institution. 


The  recognition  of  the  wider  experience  of  involveraent  in 
society  extends  the  student  role  by  forcing  it  out  of  the  campus 
to  where  the  student  lives.  Though  this  has  seldom  been 
plicit  goal  of  universities,  it  has  often  been  an  unofficial  teaohwg 
method.  It  is  significant  that  this  recognition  of  involvemOTt  was 
legitimated  by  the  President  of  City  University  in  his  forward  to  the 
Hawthorn  Bulletin.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Collep  followed  in  ihe 
tradition  of  early  educational  leaders  in  tnc  state,  for  one 

the  College  was  named:  _ -n  j w 

»'His  commitment  to  classical  learning  was  equaled  by  hio 

dedication  to  liberal  principles,  for  this  professor  of 
Latin  jeomridized  his  own  success  by  his  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  the  Hexican  v.'ar  and  his  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Havrthorn  College  preserves  and 
extends  his  sense  of  the  value  of  learning  and  his  on- 

.•yafemont  in  society . ” i ^ 

In  this  way  the  College  recognizes  and  begins  to  have  some  relevance 

to  many  of  the  traditionally  "non-student"  factors  which  limit 

commitment  to  the  student  role. 


ANALYSING  THE  SOCIAL  FABRIC 
by 

Paule  Verdet  and  Sally  Nhclan  Cassidy 


It  Is  often  taken  for  granted  that  It  Is  impossible  to  uncover 
the  network  of  relationships  which  make  up  the  social  fabric  of  a 
universe  as  large  as  a college,  particularly  a street  car  college, 
even  If  It  Is  small.  Lately  researchers  have  turned  Instead  to  the 
concepts  of  student  cultures  or  subcultures  which  group  students 
together  primarily  on  the  baals  of  values  or  attributes  which  they 
have  In  common.  How  these  develop,  are  supported  or  challenged  In 
the  day  to  day  Interactions  among  fellow  students  Is  rarely  con- 
sidered. These  day  to  day  interactions  seemed  to  us  so  crucial, 
however,  that  we  were  determined  to  spend  all  the  time  and  energy 
necessary  to  come  up  with  an  adequate  picture  of  the  system  of 
friendships  at  Hawthorn. 

We  used  two  main  methods:  formal  analysis  by  means  of 
computer,  and  structural  analysis  In  the  anthropological  tradition 
of  little  conaunlty  studies.  The  basic  principle  of  letting  the 
data  speak  for  themselves  Is  coranon  to  both.  However,  our  ^m- 
bit  Ion  of  the  formal  analysts  was  to  end  up  with  a procedure  '^J'fch 
would  be  applicable  to  any  problem  of  the  same  kind  as  ours,  while 
our  sole  concern  as  structural  analysts  was  for  the  unlqu|  fea- 
tures of  the  social  \ml verse  formed  by  Hawthorn  students. 

^Of  the  two  authors,  Sally  Whelan  Cassidy  worked  closely  with 
Frank  Wattenberg,  an  ex-Rawthorn  student  now  member  of  a creative 
team  of  undergraduates  at  the  Computing  Center  of  City  Wal- 
verslty.  She  directed  the  work  done  along  the  lines  of  „ 

analysis.  Paule  Verdet  was  called  In  to  help  do  the  hand  wo'k 
which  they  felt  was  needed  to  develop  the  "machine  method  further. 
She  did  the  work  of  structural  analysis  which  Is  reported  here  In 
detail,  bringing  to  It  her  penchant  for  the  anthropological  ap- 
proach and  her  considerable  acquaintance  with  a variety 
thorn  students.  Meanwhile,  Sally  Cassidy  saw  to  It  that  all  the 
necessary  records  were  obtained  from  various  offices  at  City  Uni- 
versity, especially  those  having  to  do  with  student  organizations. 
Richard  Schell,  Hawthorn  Adviser,  was  of  Invaluable  help  there. 

She  also  took  every  opportunity  to  collect  material  relevant  to  the 
question  of  structure?  students  living  on  campus,  car  pools,  me^ 
bershlp  In  senior  colloquiums,  attendance  at  various  events.  At 
all  stages  In  the  development  of  the  analysis,  there  was  much  con- 
sultation and  discussion  between  the  two  authors. 
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Prelininary  Cotaputer 

The  choices  Bade  by  each  student  who  took  the  soclonetrlc 
testl^«e  punched  on  m cards  f 

devised  and  test^  J^Suct^d  to  co^  through  all 

same  sex,  and  to  8*°“?  toEether  a ^ ^ ^ friend  seen 

«S^rflaUonShi?t-l).^  An  Individual  who  had  no  such  rela- 
tionship was  repotted  as  a .clique  of  one. 

The  results  reported  by  the  .^^Ine  tw^ 

could  be  considered,  three  p J ^ substantial  sets 

rorof^irLfeiribrothet  of 

attached  (or.  In  Its  peculiar  language,  as  oakl  g q ty 


iThe  first  sheet  of  the  Instrument  used  T79 

reproduced  on  the  next  page.  “ ^ 

names  In  alphabetical  order,  ®5g„®if;’^the  student.  It 

r“hat  Tit  of'n^rvlth  tSe  markings  made  on  It  by  each  respon- 
dent, which  was  used  for  punching. 

2The  program  will  be  made  amiable  M^^gl^nTer 

for  the  pre-test  were  Chicago)  on  the 

Xel’^rt^rra  g^u^VroS;  Lred  aL  five  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago's  International  House. 

3Thls  “‘hod  U called 

r^LulcSeTomJuteis.  For  a ^ ‘he  f 

worked  on  and  a key  to  the  symbols  used  (1-1,  3 1,  etc.;  se 
pages  24-25. 
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. fnr  the  Study  of  Hawthorn’s  social 


Name 


1.  ust  bel».,  the  people  with  whom  you  usually  spend  your  free  time, 
First  Name  Last  Name 


Havithom  City  Other  At  Work 
Student  stude^  goU^ 


D 


2 HOW  often  do  you  still  see  neighborhood  or  high  school  friend, 
not  in  college  with  you? 

Other 
(specify) 


veryoften_  occasionaUy_  tarely_  never 


4.  a ust  of  names  of  students  from  the  class 

3.  On  the  next  page  is  a list  the  number  in  front  of 

of  1959,  or  who  have  joi^^  you  can  re-^ber  having 

the  name  of  those  stude  informally  in  the  past  two  or 

cpnt  more  th^"  fifteen  minutes  informally ,in 

three  weeto . mnre  than  fifteen  minutes  in* 

If  you  remember  having  spe  list,  add 


th.  list  of  students  (including  those  you  may 


o 

ERIC 
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tbtiLielves.)  This  came  as  a blowl  until  we  realized  that  the  machine 
had  been  given  very  restrictive-  but  as  we  shall  see 
from  too  restrictive-  instructions.  Many  mutual  relationship 
friendship  remained  to  be  taken  into  account;  not  only  the  >3, 

3-1,  3-3  relationships  of  friendship  among  men  and  women.  There 

was  much  to  be  done  still. 

The  First  Steps 

Obviously,  the  nine  "cliques"  were  to  be  treated  veipr  dif- 
ferently, filling  out  the  small  ones.  If  possible;  and  disarticu- 
lating the  big  ones.  But  In  all  cases  we  worked  graphically, 
translating  Into  diagrams  the  relationships  eni^rated  ™ 
prlnt-out.  As  a rule,  we  took  Into  account  only  the  relationships 
involving  receiprocal  friendship,  using  the  following  sym  o s^ 


Student  A 


9 9 


(and  also) 


1-1  Student  B 

B 

1-3  Student  C 
3-1  Student  D 
3-3  Student  E 

D E 

1-0  Student  P (who  did  not  take  the  test) 

3-0  Student  G (who  did  not  take  the  test). 


/ \ 


‘2iP 


^We  knew  that  we  could  not  expect  the  machine  to  report  on 
the  forty-seven  students  who  had  refused  or  failed  to  take  the 
test.  However,  our  first  impression  was  that  as  many  as  y 
eight  students  who  had  cooperated  In  the  study  (or  ^-thlrd  of  our 
total)  had  been  Ignored  by  their  classmates. 
to  examine  what  was  the  exact  academic  status  of  these 
students.  We  found  that  fifteen  of  them  had  been  Included  » tje 
list  by  mistake.  They  had  left  the  college  long  ago,  or  had 
behind  so  badly  In  their  studies  that  they  could  not  be 
to  associate  any  more  with  the  1959  entrants.  But  this  thorough 
Inspection  also  revealed  that  about  as  many  students  could  have 
been  profitably  added  to  the  list  of  ^s,  since  , 

f erred  out  of  Hawthorn  only  late  In  their  career,  or  had  left  school 

a year  or  so  previous  to  the  study.  As  It  turwd  out,  to 
fortunate  In  that  six  of  them  were  spontaneously  added  to  the  list 
by  their  friends.  We  ourselves  discovered  where  to  assign  seven 
more  from  the  data  we  were  to  use  later. 
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For  the  pair,  the  first  task  was  to  find  out  whether  the 

reciprocal  relationship  picked  out  by  the  i„- 

be  singled  out  among  other  reciprocal  relationships  each  of  the  In 

dlvlduals  night  have  had.^  If  so,  we  related  to  both 

dents.  (1-3,  3-1  and  3-3  ' 

^wlcH)  The  rule  of  keeping  the  sexes  separated  could  now  be 
d^frrgarted"!  ^nL  we  were  looking  for  social  -Its  lar^r  than  a 
djad.  Finally,  students  who  had  not  taken  the  ^ 

bwn  consistently  chosen  by  nenbers  of  a group  of  were 

p“su^ed  to  beloJ^,  there.  We  had  one  doubtful  f f -/  ^irl  who  had 
not  taken  the  test  was  heavily  selected  by  “ «lad  of  a^n.  and  by 
a group  of  girls.  We  assigned  her  to  the  girls  group. 

The  orlplnal  groups  of  three  were  by  far  the  easiest  to  handle. 
On  the  basis  of  the  mutual  relationships  among  all 
one  could  Innedlately  add  a fourth  or  even  ^®r.  regart 

less  of  whether  he  had  taken  the  test  himself.  „ 

glnal  ^er"  started  to  emerge,  as  students  were 
were  clearly  related  to  two  nenbers  of  a cluster  of 
and  to  no  other  group  (at  least,  not  as  * strongly . ) 


U student  could  have  been  Involved  in  *he  relationships  dia- 
gramed below.  The  machine  (2) 


c £1  ^ 

"><:i 


¥ 


the  triad  c-d-e.  The  nachine  s 
decision  would  have  to  be  corrected 
by  declaring  a a menber  of  clique 
c-d-e-a,  with  b as  marginal  to  it,  or 
even  as  a member  of  another  clique. 


2 We  eight  mention  here  that  one  of  the  ways  In  whl^ 
gram  couW  have  been  Inpioved  would  have  f *?*  !*^^ 

each  Individual  recognizable  by  simple  „onen 

On  our  diagrams  we  use  the  common  symbols  of  the  clr 

and  the  triangle  for  men. 

^It  was  a mistake.  Data  on  the  ®ted 

much  later  strongly  suggested  that  she  was  more  c ose  y 

with  the  men. 


Things  became  more  difficult  in  handling  the  sets  of  four  and 
six.  Much  as  we  hate  to  admit  it  now,  it  took  us  some  time  to 
realize  that  the  machine  was  only  offering  suggestions,  predicated 
entirely  on  the  instructions  we  had  given  it--that  it  was  not  setting 
up  for  us  the  basic  layout  of  the  system  of  friendships.  What  made 
us  relaize  this  was  to  see  that  one  of  the  "members"  of  the  "clique" 
of  six  students  was  related  in  no  way  whatsoever  with  four  of  the 
other  five.  It  became  clear  that  \<ie  had  uncovered  a cluster  of 
five,  plus  a pair.  We  treated  the  two  seperately.^ 

This  done,  we  moved  to  the  analysis  of  our  monstrously  big 
"cliques."  In  the  case  of  the  men,  the  task  was  relatively  simple. 
Aside  from  one  student  (y/163)  who  totalled  an  unusual  amount  of  re- 
ciprocal relationships  (nine  out  of  the  twenty-six  possible),  the 
members  of  that  big  grouping  could  be  laid  out  in  rather  simple  ar- 
rangements.^ Schema  One  show  the  relationaships  among  the  twenty 
seven  members..  There  are  no  simple  triads,  but  combinations  of 
triads  and  dyads  (e.g.  y/llb,  y/68,  #44,  and  #43,  #123.)  There  is 
also  the  chain  effect- -people  sharing  one  friend  without  themselves 
being  friends  (at  least  according  to  the  strict  definition  used  by 
the  machine  (e*g*»  #72,  #121,  #154.) 

We  started  to  work  on  the  obvious  triads  and  their  adjoining  ^ 
pairs,  in  order  to  see  whether  other  reciprocal  links  of  friendship 
could  be  discovered  among  these  students.  Other  students*  choices 
\fQTCQ  examined  and  little  by  little  the  tissue  was  reinforced  in 
places,  broken  in  others.  Nine  clusters  developed  out  of  the  orig- 
inal one  big  clique.^  In  addition,  a pair  was  taken  away 


^Ultimately  that  "pair"  was  to  lead  us  on  to  one  of  our  large 
groupings  in  our  final  count  (one  comprimising  many  old  friends,  and 
mixing  men  and  women).  As  for  the  group  of  five,  one  of  its  "mem- 
bers" was  found  to  be  marginal.  Then  two  non-respondents  were 
added  to  it  as  full-fledged  members*. 

^It  will  help  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  graph  on  the  next  page. 
He  will  see  how  the  use  of  spacial  representation  helped  us  trans- 
late the  conclusions  of  the  machine  into  workable  terms. 

^For  simplicity *s  sake,  the  relationships  of  #163  have  not  been 
charted. 

Sy  this  we  mean  the  1-3,  3-1,  and  3-3  relationships. 

\heir  outline  has  been  sketched  lightly  on  the  diagram. 
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from  its  origin?.!  setting  because  it  fitted  better  within  the 
structure  based  on  the  women's  big  '’clique".  Later  other  members 
were  placed  in  other  clusters,  in  addition  to  their  assignments  to 
those  discussed  here.^  All  of  the  resulting  clusters  were  at  least 
four  members  large,  at  most  fourteen. 


Unon  checking  on  the  students'  names,  realized  that  the  var- 
ious clusters  derived  from  the  bif;:  ’‘rien's  clique'’  wore  indeed  only 
partly  related  to  each  other.  They  covered  a wide  variety  of  acti- 
vities cand  interests-  from  fraternity  groups  which  had  hardly 
anything  to  do  with  the  Hawthorn  community  (we  thought)  to  men  most 
active  in  Hawthorn  student  government;  from  old  homogeneous  cliques 
to  high  school  friends  engaged  in  the  sane  professional  career,  to 
friendship  groups  developed  on  campus  by  viriters,  artists,  philo- 
sophers sharing  a rather  precarious  but  oxciting  existence. 


The  girls  presented  a very  different  problem.  Their  big 
"clique’  of  twenty-four  members,  while  alittle  smaller  in  size  than 
that  of  the  men,  was  much  denser  in  mutual  relationships.  T-Jhile 
there  was  only  man  with  nine  1-1  relationships  (the  next  most 
heavily  chosen  having  five  of  these)  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
members  of  the  girls'  grouping  to  have  seven  or  eight  such 
tionships.  How  could  this  mutual  entanglement  be  sorted  out.  First, 
we  tried  removing  the  four  most  popular  girls  from  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  clique,  as  we  had  done  so  successfully  with  the 
one  popular  man.  This  time,  however,  remnants  did  not  fall  into 
easily  identifiable  dyads  and  triads,  but  rather  into  chains (see 
chart,  first  attempt.)  This  shoxjcd  the  error  of  removing  the  most 
popular  ones,  who  were  obviously  linking  the  others  together. 


The  next  attempt  (see  chart,  second  attempt)  was  to  divide 
the  members  into  those  who  had  most  of  their  strong  relationships 
outside  that  big  "clique"  and  those  who  had  most  of  theirs  inside 


^I^hen  we  decided  that  wg  had  to  allow  for  multiple  membership 
in  order  not  to  do  violence  to  our  data,  wa  became  leery  of  using 
the  term  "clique"  which  evokes  the  image  of  a closed  circle  of 
friends  rather  exclusively  interested  in  each  other,  and  little 
disposed  to  share  a member  with  another  clique.  We  started  using 
instead  terms  such  as  "group"  or  cluster  . 


2we  have  drawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  graph  (Schema  II)  the 
final  configuration  of  one  of  the  clusters  derived  from  the  or- 
irinal  large  men’s  "clique".  Notice  that  two  of  the  clusters  sep- 
arated out  during  the  first  stages  of  the  analysis  have  been 
brought  together  again.  Heavily  chosen  non-respondents  have  been 

added. 
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It.  The  letter's  only  strong  relationships  were  with  two  nen, 
usualirwith  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Thus,  three  main  subgroupings 

,Terf  diagramed  among  the  twenty-four  women; 
to  one  of  the  men,  those  strongly  related  to  the  other,  those 
related  to  neither  of  them.  This  arrangements  seemed  to  make  more 
sense,  but  it  was  not  very  satisfying,  being  based  on  character- 
istics somewhat  extrinsic  to  the  groupings  themselves. 

At  this  point  it  became  clear  to  us  that  one  of  our  self-li^osed 
rules  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  >fe  had  planned  to  use  exclusively 
the  data  from  the  second  pert  of  the  socionetric  test  (the 
to  the  class  list)  in  our  setting  up  of  the  cxiques.  he  wanted  t 
^e  the  first  part  (ntsses  of  people  with  whom  free  time  was  spent 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  our  work  after  it  had  been  completed,  uut 
now  we  had  come  to  an  impass.  We  needed  the  twenty-four  women 
sorted  according  to  an  even  stricter  definition  of  friendship  than 
the  one  the  machine  had  used.  ’ So  we  looked  at  what  they  sa 
about  the  usual  companions  with  whom  they  spent  their  free  time, 
^fwafnct  completely  suitable  evidence,  in  that  not  all  of  these 
choices,  understandably,  were  reciprocal-  each  student  responding 
S terns  of  her  auaount  (and  her  definition)  of  free  time.  However, 

It  Ea^us  s^  firmer  idea  of  which  relationships  could  be  considered 

as  basic  in  building  of  subgroups. 

Once  this  was  established,  we  returned  to  the  1~1 
first  tLf  t^tLr  reciprocal  friendly 

tirsc,  riAnv  Hot  without  many  hesitations,  cor 

there  were  also  a great  many,  hoc  wic  ^ ranging  from  the 

rections,  reversals,  wo  arrived  at  five  new 

slnplast  to  the  most  29)  weL  assigned  to  alto- 

more  men  as  marginal  to  it. 

This  was  not  a perfect  'therr 

h:rd!1or'oo:roftreif  girls:- seemed  to  be  little  relating 


iTbls  turn  of  events  showed  how  wise  we  had  been  to  make  the 
iThis  turn  or  eve  friendship.  Had  we  broadened 

machine  use  a strict  d ^ j this  excessive  en- 

more  students  than  the  twenty-four  gir  s. 


them  to  the  rest  of  the  Hawthorn  studnnt  body.  At  times  we 
wondered  If  all  our  efforts  at  breaking  down  the  monster  clique  had 
not  been  an  exercise  in  futility-  maybe  it  was  a large  cUgiis,  after 

all. 

Toward  an  Ooeratinnal  Definition  of  Involvement 

Perplexed  but  undaunted,  we  turned  next  to  the  oposite  types 
of  problems.  We  examined,  one  by  one,  the  students 
had'^not  been  assigned  to  any  cluster,  either  as  a full-fledge 
her  or  as  a r^rginal  associate.  Were  they 


f fi^:hi«  thc:f 

assigned  somewhere^  a reciprocal  link  of  frien^^^^^  . . . . . 


For  these 

s:  “iS.  s,Vo.d., ..  i.  ti«  11.,  oi  ,i»  ^ 

dlosen  them,  which  could  suggest  that  they  generally  moved  in  the 
social  vicinity  of  one  of  our  clusters? 

We  had  already  used  the  term  "marginal"  to  ® ® 

nf  TniJ^  dtSded  to "eLrve  that  term  for  the  individuals  who 
had'much  more  tenuous  relationships  with  a cluster.  Among  those 
who  did  have  recl(rocal  relationships  of  friendship  we  "ow  dis- 
tinguished betweS  the  "primary"  members  (those  having  ^'e  th^ 
two  of  these  relationships  within  the  cluster)  and  the  e«ondary 
ones.  We  realized  that  we  needed  a scale  which  would  indicate 
the  density  of  overall  Involvement  of  each  srndent,  re8®rd 
the  particular  cluster(s)  to  which  he  happened  to  belong, 
this  effect  we  prepared  the  following  code: 

1-  member  of  three  or  more  clusters 

2-  member  of  two  clusters 


lAnaln  we  were  looking  for  the  1-1  relationships  between  men 

and  wo^en  which  would  not  have  been  picked  up 
for  1-3  3-1  and  3-3  relationships.  The  task  was  partlcul  y 

hard  in’ the  case  of  the  students  who  had  not  taken  the  teat,  for 
wreouH  not  tell  how  they  would  have  responded  to  the  choices 
which  various  of  their  fellow  students  made  of  then.  In  d 
clslons  we  tried  to  keep  a balance  between  too  lightly  assuming 
elthM  reciprocity  or  the  lack  of  it  (which  would  have  amomted 
either  to  "rewarding"  or  "penalizing"  these  students  ”°t 
having  taken  the  test).  This  was  not,  however,  ^P°ssih 
task.  We  never  considered  the  option  of  Just  keeping  these  stu 

dents  out  of  our  final  structure* 
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3-  prlraarly  menber  of  one  cluster » with  reciprocal  rela- 
tionships of  friendship  elsewhere  (sometimes  secondary 
member  of  another  cluster) 

4-  primary  member  of  one  cluster,  with  no  reciprocal  iffela- 
tionships  elsewhere 

5-  secondary  member  of  a cluster  (xHth  at  l^ast  one  ^^ci“ 
procal  relationship  of  friendship  within  the  clUstdr) 
with  reciprocal  relationships  elsewilefe 

6-  secondary  member  of  a cluster  (x^lth  at  li^ast  one  reci- 
procal relationship  of  friendship  within  the  cluster) 
without  reciprocal  relationships  elsewhere 

7-  m^gj^al  member  of  a cluster  (without  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship of  friendship  with  any  of  its  members) 

8-  very  marginal  menber  of  a cluster  (makes  no  friendship 
choice,  but  is  chosen  by  some  of  its  members) 

9-  Isolate-  makes  no  friendship  choice,  and  is  chosen 
by  none . 

As  we  came  to  use  this  code,  we  realized  that  it  had  at  least 
one  serious  flaw.  The  member  of  a small  clique  of  three,  with  a 
total  of  two  reciprocal  relationships,  was  coded  4,  as  was,  for 
example,  the  member  of  a clique  of  seven  with  a total  of  five  reci- 
procal relationships.  This  did  not  seen  very  adequate  if  what  we 
were  Indeed  Interested  in  was  a measure  of  overall  density  of  a 
student's  Involvement.  We  then  decided  that  we  would  automatically 
consider  the  members  of  very  small  groups  (l.e.,  two  or  three  mem- 
bers) as  "secondary." 

We  were  now  faced,  however,  with  two  new  problems.  First,  we 
noticed  another  flaw  in  our  scale.  A popular  menber  of  a big 
cluster  of,  let  us  say,  fourteen  students,  with  seven  mutual 
friends  within  it  and  none  outside  would  be  coded  4-  just  as 
would  the  member  of  a closely  knit  clique  of  four.  We  played 
with  various  ways  of  distinguishing  the  former  from  the  latter, 
and  settled  for  the  following  criterion:  any  individual  with  seven 
or  more  recelprocal  frrlendshlp  relations  within  the  same  cluster 


^ This  nay  appear  as  something  of  an  oversimplification  at 
first.  In  fact,  "secondary"  members  of  an  ordinary  cluster  were 
very  much  in  the  position  of  relating  as  a dyad  er  a triad  to 
one  or  two  of  its  members.  Hence  there  is  a good  deal  of  consistency 

in  our  revised  definition. 


would  be  considered  what  we  now  called  as  special.  *8  It  was  i 
possible  to  incorporate  this  new  dlnension  Into  our  already  exist 
Ing  scale,  we  simply  designated  them  with  a star  on  our 
resolved  to  pay  special  attention  to  then  when  we  studlec  the  other 

popular  students j coded  1 and  2# 

Second,  there  were  some  students  who,  by  their  choices,  seemed 
to  challenge  the  very  assumption  upon  which 

namely  that  students  tended  to  associate  ‘henselves  in  clus 

ters  of  friends  rather  than  seriation  on  an  Individual  basis.  Hot 
surprisingly  they  were  quite  poorly  handled  on  our  scale.  Thus 
memLr  of  a small  cluster  of,  let  us  say,  three, 

to  be  reciprocally  related  (sometimes  by  stronger  bonds  than  those 
attaching  him  to  his  "clique")  to  five  students  f 
ferent  clusters,  would  be  coded  5 on  our  scale  of  densi  y 
ment.  Yet,  if  all  his  friendships  scattered  hither  and  yon  were 
added  up,  the  total  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  student  we  had  just 

decreed  would  be  considered  as  "special."  ^is  ° ® 

(whose  number  at  first  oscillated  between  eight  and  f«‘een)  preyed 
on  our  mind.  We  resolved  to  make  a special  analysis  of  them, 
kept  changing  the  name  by  which  we  designated  them;  “e  choosey 
ones,  the  free  lance  operators,  the 

But  we  never  quite  settled  on  an  operational  definition  for  them. 

The  reason  was  that,  every  tine  we  considered  °"® 
carefully,  poring  over  his  list  of  reciprocal  relationships,  we  dls 
covered  some  little  thing  which  led  us  to  correct  the  “"^J^uratlon 
of  one  Or  more  of  our  "existing"  clusters.  Thus  we  delayed  making 
• final  decisions  about  these  students  until  we  had  come  to  a 


lAt  our  final  count,  there  were  six  of  these  students. 

2lt  would  have  been  more  consistent  to  place  these  cases  at 
the  top  of  our  scale  of  density,  and  to  have  a different  code 
measuring  the  diversity  of  Involvements.  But  an  ®“*®^'^®®  , . j_ 
the  kind  we  are  describing  here  Is  so  comply  that  changes  of  def 
inltlons  and  symbols  which  occur  half-way  through  are  ^e 

risk  of  becoming  engulfed  In  a sea  of  confusion.  This 
why  we  report  our  procedure  in  such  detail,  in  the  hope  of  helping 
others  avoid  the  mistakes  which  we  made  early  and  could  never  com- 

pletely  correct. 
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definitive  lay-out  of  all  our  diusters.^  This  was  to  take  laonths 
of  often  interrupted  work.^ 


Rroadenln!^  our  Perspectives 

While  we  had  been  working  at  breaking  down  the  two  nonstroM 
"cliques"  originally  reported  by  the  ttaohlne,  into  credible  clus- 
ters, we  had  corae  to  speak  of  then  as  the  Men  s . 

"Wonen's  World"  respectively.  At  the  outset,  we  came  to  spe^  of 
the  former  as  the  "Hawthorn  World"-havlng  excluded  ^ 

two  small  cliques  which  we  knew  were  not  involved  at  the  tenter  or 
in  related  activities;  and  having  added  to  it  a handful  of  girls 
wta  we  knew  to  be  involved  In  these  same  activities  and  who  were 
In^ed  more  related  to  members  of  the  lien's  World  than  to  members 
of  the  women's  World. ^ We  continued  using  the  name  ® 

World"  for  the  set  of  clusters  derived  from  the  second,  original 
big  "clique",  thus  reflecting  In  large  part  our  own  social  s- 
tance  from  it.^  We  now  wondered  whether  there  were  other  worlds 
which  could  pull  together  at  least  some  our  other  smller  clus- 
ters. We  used  the  double  criteria  of  overlapping  clusters  and 
commonality  of  activities  and  style  or  Interest,  which  had  emerged 
fZ  our  decisions  regarding  the  two  worlds  already  discovered. 


iFor  the  outcome  see  pp. 


2wc  mention  the  intermittent  nature  of  our  work  here  because 
it  had  important  effects.  On  the  one  hand,  time 

to  familiarize  ourselves  anew  with  the  topography  and  the  rules  of 

our  own  artifact,  often  getting  lost  in  ° i, 

to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  coming  back  to  it  «lfh  a fresh 

outlook,  ready  to  let  go  of  unfounded  assumptions  (or 
thus  to  discover  new  possibilities.  It  was  ve^  time  consuming,  and 
the  sane  pseudo-discoveries  were  often  repeated.  J 

dined  to  think  that  the  advantages  outweighed  the  disadvantages. 


30ne  must  reaember  that  the  machine  had  been  Instructed  to 
ignore  all  1-1  relationships  between  men  and  women  to  avoid  con 
fusing  pairs  of  friends  with  couples. 


^At  times j on  the  basis  of  the  intense 
dents  and  of  their  absence  from  Hawthorn  s 
we  called  them  the  ’’City  University  World. 


activity  of  these  stu- 
own  student  endeavors, 
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We  looked  at  each  of  these  remaining  clusters,  seeing  who  were 
its  members,  what  was  their  academic  status,  their  socio-economic 
background,  their  high  school,  their  ethnicity  and  religion,  their 
academic  or  professional  Interests.  We  wrote  a short  summary  of 
the  style  of  each  cluster,  and  then  considered  how  they  could  be 
grouped.  Three  new  worlds  seemed  to  come  into  focus. 

First,  close  to  the  Hawthorn  World  there  were  three  small  and 
overlapping  clusters  of  writers,  artists,  non-professional  anthro- 
pologists- students  who  had  taken  seriously  the  theme  of  freedom 
and  Independence,  often  had  moved  to  campus,  had  been  Involved  in 
research  entirely  on  their  own.  Often  they  had  gone  away  and  come 
back-  they  seemed  to  be  in  school  more  for  the  atmosphere,  the  con- 
versations, the  moral  support  than  for  the  degree.  We  called  them 
"The  Intellectual  Fringe". 

Second,  close  to  the  Women’s  World,  as  we  thought,  were  small 
croups  of  students,  mostly  men,  with  strong  professional  orlentatlon- 
nre-meds  already  enrolled  in  medical  school;  business  and  enplneering 
students,  most  of  whom  had  transferred  late  in  their  college  career 
to  their  professional  school.  Usually  these  were  not  strictly 
sneclallzed  professional  cliques.^  There  was  a strong  presumption 
that  they  were  made  up  of  the  Hawthorn  contingent  in  a number  of 
fraternities.  We  called  them  "The  Professionals  . 

Third,  in  between  those  two  worlds  as  it  were,  fell  a collection 
of  clusters  characterized  by  common  traits  and  Interest,  with  little 
overlap  among  them: 

- two  clusters  of  old  high  school  friends  (all  of  them  Jewish) 
the  two  high  schools  being  the  two  excellent  ones  which  sent 
large  contingents  to  Hawthorn 

- two  clusters  of  students  seemingly  brought  together  by  the 
seriousness  with  which  they  took  their  studies 

- two  small  clusters  of  students  sharing  the  same  vocational 
Interest—  the  theater  and  engineering 

- one  cluster  of  pre-medical  students  from  the  same  excel- 
lent high  school 

- one  cluster,  of  students  of  different  background  and  in- 
terest , but  all  Roman  Catholics 

For  lack  of  a better  word,  we  called  this  assemblage  the  World 
of  Common  Traits".  But  since  a rather  exclusive  concentration  on 


^ On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  overlap  among  themselves. 
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their  studies  seemed  to  be  the  main  order  of  the  day  for  all  of 
these  students,  we  also  thought  of  them  as  the  Serious  Ones  , or 

the  ’’No-nonsense  Types". 


To  us,  these  worlds  became  more  basic  than  the  clusters  them- 
selves. We  looked  at  them  as  "moral  environments",  In  Durkhelm  s 
sense  of  the  words.  That  Is  to  say,  while  we  saw  the  clusters  as 
resulting  from  various  activities  initiated  by  the  student,  we  saw 
the  worlds  as  provldlnp  the  students  with  basic  definitions,  out- 
look. standards  of  conduct  and  of  judgment.  This  is  why,  having 
been  more  than  willing  to  accept  '^he  idea  that  a student  was  simul- 
taneously Involved  in  two,  three  and  even  five  clusters,  we  ^ere 
very  reluctant  to  consider  anyone  as  a genuine  member  of  two  worlds. 
Even  when  we  had  to  acknowledge  double  membership,  we  always  forced 
ourselves  to  indicate  from  the  evidence  we  had  which  of  the  two 
worlds  appeared  to  be  his  true  home. 


Bringing  New  Data  to  Bear 

We  then  decided  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  check  our  construct 
against  alt  the  best  additional  evidence  we  could  muster.  This 
included  the  first  half  of  the  sociometric  test  to  to  no»  we  had 
used  it  only  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  difficulty  with  th 
large  women's  "clique"),  the  records  of  student  participation  in 
all  campus  organizations,^  and  finally  the  students'  recollection 
of  their  best  discussion  session  and  its  other  members. 

The  rest  of  the  soclometrlc  data  confirmed  the  results  we  had 
obtained  so  far.  Only  minor  adjustments  needed  to  be  ^ 

reinstating  a "clique"  of  four  which  had  been  created  and  eliminated 
several  times  during  the  previous  phase.  We  also  incorporated  int 
a few  clusters  a total  of  seven  students  who  had  left  school  or 
transferred  out  of  Hawthorn  rather  early,  but  who  were  obviously 
very  much  a part  of  the  lives  of  a particular  group  of  ther  old 

Hawthorn  associates. 

The  records  of  student  organization,  on  the  other  tod,  ^ 
showed  us  that  we  had  been  misled  in  our  treatment  of  the  W^en  s 
World".  Some  of  the  clu^^ters  in  that  world  corresponded  rather 
neatly  to  this  or  that  sorority.  Another  one  pulled  together  the 
veterans  of  the  Association  of  Women  Students.  On  this  basis,  once 
again,  we  started  work  on  the  "Women's  World.  We  shall  spare  the 


^The  official  records  for  university-wide  student  activities  on 
the  campus  of  City  University  were  much  more  thorough  than  those 
for  Hawthorn  activities-  however,  this  inbalance  was  more  than  comr 
pensated  by  our  own  familiarity  with,  and  involvement  in,  various 

Hawthorn  enterprises. 
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reader  a recital  of  ktils  hew  round  of  efforts.  We  shall  only 
mention  our  relief  when  we  ended  up  having;  slenlflcantly  diminished 
the  frequency  of  overlaps.  We  had  also  found  out»  however » that 
some  of  the  clusters  in  the  "Women's  World",  especially  the  small 
ones,  just  had  no  organizational  base  whatever.  They  reflected 
ties  of  friendship  among  students  who  shared  Interests  in  teaching, 
or  religion,  or  still  something  else.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
"Professional's  World"  comprised  both  cliques  from  social  frater- 
nities and  students  exclusively  united  in  their  joint  effort  to 
enter  the  same  medical  school. 

We  then  proceeded  to  reconsider  much  of  our  previous  work. 

The  "Hawthorn  World",  which  we  first  renamed  the  "Hawthorn  Com- 
munity"; and  then  "The  Core",  had  remained  pretty  much  the  same. 

So  did  the  "Intellecual  Fringe",  which  we  renamed  "The  Fringe  to 
avoid  giving  the  false  impression  that  it  was  the  exclusive  source 
of  intellectual  life  at  Hawthorn.  The  "Women's  World  became  the 
"Campus  World",  including  now  all  clusters  which  were  based  cm 
campus-wide  organizations  (this  time  irrespective  of  sex).  The 
"Profe!3slonals*  World"  now  comprised  the  clusters  which  were  either 
clearly  brought  together  by  the  pursuit  of  the  same  professional 
goal  (medicine,  business)  or  which  reflected  parallel-  and  mutually 
meaningful-  itineraries  on  the  part  of  students  with  a variety  of 
professional  ambitions. 

The  use  of  these  more  specific  (maybe  extrinsic  to  the  test 
itself)  criteria  inflated  our  world  of  "Common  Traits"  out  of  all 
proportion.  We  then  happened  to  notice,  as  we  were  writing  down 
lists  of  clusters,  by  worlds,  that  some  of  the  groups  in  this  some- 
what residual  world  tended  to  be  closely  knit  yet  often  large,  while 
others  tended  to  be  small  and/or  rather  loosely  put  together.  The 
contrast  in  the  very  design  on  the  same  page  was  striking.  As 
mind  raced  in  search  of  possible  meaning,  we  noticed  that  practically 
each  one  of  the  tightly  knit  groups  was  made  up  of  students  from  the 
same  high  school,  either  in  toto  6r  in  part.  There  must  have  been 
security  in  common  roots  for  these  students  there  right  from  the 
start.  We  also  noticed  a cluster  of  Hawthorn  student  assistants, 
who  clearly  had  found  a "place"  on  campus.  Thus  we  resolved  to  ^ 
divide  this  large  residual  world  into  two  new  ones;  the  Old  Boys 
World"^  , members  of  which  we  also  thought  of  as  being  At  Home  , 
"Settled",  etc.,  anything  which  would  connote  that  thanks  to  pre- 
vious ties  they  had  not  succumbed  to  the  anonymity^  of  the  large 


^Thls  world  actually  included  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 

2 If  the  word  existed,  we  would  rather  speak  of  "a-toplclty ' , 
l.e.,  the  absence  of  place. 
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urban  campus;  and  the  "Street-Car  Horld"  which 

rr  £-u  r 

r..:s.sLrg.:s:Mr.u.  si.se. 

From  the  students'  memories  of  discussion  sections  ’'e 

J;"ar^:::na°ch  o^r'^e^iVand  hid  iLr^rtlfr!  « thi^ 

decided  that  demandins  the  knowledge  of  a person  s full  ^ 
rllatlon  of  friendship  to  be  taken  into  account  was  not  unduly 

restrictive. 

The  last  step  we  took  was  to  make  a complete  list  of 

mutual  frilWrelationships  left  f "sUn8 

had  been  assigned  to  one  or  more  cluster.  y „4tui«  the 

ISc°'‘®i  ITJtefl  n“"dU8rlJ^!  and  with  mounting 

ellTtlLlllasllllrld  tfat  all  bp^ 

interconnecting  into  ® had  Completely  overcome 

irthflCd  IhriClginal  handicap  of  the  arbitrary  and 

sHsr.^ s-.r's?  sisir 

natural  way  that  they  did  in  other  worlds. 

Another  satisfaction  was  that  all  but  SSS.  of  ‘he  students  who 
seemed  to  relate  to  their  friends  in  complete  apparent  disregard 


IWe  found  that  there  was  a second  f "^ncllllfChan 

aea-i ctManffl  penerallv  comii'ig  from  less  prestigeful  hig  - 

Hr.'  Hsiins  sisr. 

clllill  flct;  it  had  a majority  of  Negro 

SracC"^:rtCClf orir  TuZ\lTiTlT.ly  ...  one. 
scale. 
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the  system  of  clusters  had  now  been  integrated  into  his 
The  outstanding  student  was  outstanding  in  many  other 

haoH  there  were  two  complete  isolates,  people  who  either  ^ 
spoke  to  nobody,  cared  for  nobody,  or  acknowledged  knowing  nobody  s 

name. 

The  ground  was  now  clear  for  a careful  study  of  what  these 
Worlds,  and  the  clusters  they  harbored,  would  tell  us  about  the 
Hawthorn  student  culture  and  its  impact. 

Practical  Advice 

If  anyone  wants  to  use  this  kind  of  tool  for  sociometric 
analysis,  may  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

A.  Use  the  kind  of  program  we  used  but  with 

for  programming  the  students  who  choose  not  to  take  the  * • 

rt^^agUam:  fhich  give  a full  picture  of  the  mutual 
ships  and  those  which  you  merely  sketch  to  try  ^ * 

the^latter  be  mistaken  for  the  former  at  a later  date. 

C Date  every  single  piece  of  paper,  whether  diagram,  lists  of 
rflater^tudenL,  Lnches,  or  whatever;  as  the  pj^fesses 

not  onlv  will  details  change,  but  your  broad  outlook  rtll  be 
altered!  Besides  you  need  to  know  whether  any  given 
was  written  before  or  after  you  made  a given  crucial  decision. 

In  retrospect,  two  things  could  have  been  very  useful,  which  we 
did  not  use  under  the  form  we  now  recommend: 

A.  TO  use  a rabher  large  size  card  of  hand-punchable  ^ for 
each  person  in  the  social  universe  studied;  on  it  would  be 
punched  the  various  relevant  details  such  as  social  class, 
oualitv  of  hlrh  school,  level  of  entrance  test  scores,  cur- 
rW®  etc  VL  aUo  would  be  written  the  kind  of  data  which 
would^ose  miich  of  their  relevance  by  being  punched,  such  as  name 
nf  hlch  s^ool  details  of  ethnic  and  religious  background, 
bLiclatf  of  iefattonships  to  faculty,  etc;  would 

type  on  it  selected  statements,  particularly  revealing  of 
plHonal  style  (especially  in  relations  with  others,  general 

iHe  is  referred  to  as  Student  A1  in  Chapter  III  cf  Volume  I. 
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or  specific),  taken  from  the  individuals  interviews, from  his  ^ 
his  own  writings,  from  the  Participant  Observer  s notes,  etc. 

n To  ask  the  respondent  at  the  time  of  the  test  to  draw  his  oro 
■ sketch  of  the  topography  of  social  universe  under  study,  and 

to  placp.  himself  within  it. 

Mothodolopical  Summary  and  Comment 

TJo  i-ivink  that  we  have  shown  that  one  can  make  a systematic 
analysis  of  thffabrL  of  student  culture  at  a small  urban  college. 
We  have  uncovered  its  breakdown  into  six  subcultures . 

The  core  World ^ clusters 

rt  . . lA  students,  3 clusters 

The  Fringe  World ouu 

The  Old  Boys  World 2’  ^ 

The  Street-Car  World  39  students,  10  clusters 

The  Professional  World  22  students,  4 clusters 

r.  ij  . - 33  students,  6 clusters 

The  Campus  World 

Isolates  (at  Hawthorn)  2 students. 

We  have  defined  and  ascertained  levels  of  Involvement: 

Primary  member  in  two  clusters  or  more  ....  24  students 

Popular  primary  member  in  one  large  cluster  . 6 students 

. 1 ...  66  students 

Primary  member  in  one  cluster  . . . • • 

Secondary  member  in  one  cluster  (or  more) ...  61  students 

Marginal  or  very  marginal  to  one  cluster  ...  20  students 

, , . . 2 students 

Isolates  


lAll  of  these  sensitizing  data  to  be  used,  once  ^saln.  S2t 
structure  was  but  the  first  step  in  tne 
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Even  more  Importantly,  our  construct  has  not  only  . 

we  knew  from  experience,  it  has  also  corrected  much  *at  was  biased 
in  our  own  image  of  the  Hawthorn  student  body,  much  that  was  deter 
mined  by  our  own  position  and  perspective. 

IJhat  have  been  the  main  ingredients  of  that  s"«ess?  Looking 
back  at  the  long,  painful  process,  it  appears 

kev  factors  was  the  tension  between  two  equal  and  opposite  to'ces. 

reorHenied  by  one  of  the  two  researchers;  one  pulling  in  the 
duLX  of  Se  aLtract  and  universal  ideal  of  f 
the  other  towards  the  concrete  and  particular  goal  of  the 
analyst.  The  first  launched  the  whole  enterprise,  the  second 
“St  it  to  completion.  The  first  was  willing  to  simplify  the^^^ 

"'rn;  STther  ''IhrnLfa^^titd  the  n;cesslty  to 'take  into 
aLount  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Hawthorn 
/o  a In  acceotlnp  that  there  be  an  overlapping  of  clusters;, 
second  recognized  the  desire  to  develop  a method  which  cc.xd  be 

used  in  other  cases. 

This  last  asoect  in  particular  was  crucial.  The  practical 

comprise  we  arrived  at  was  that  data 
test  would  never  be  used  unless  the  signals  given 
S t^Lbiguous;  and  that  an  ambiguity  in  the  test  data  would 
^^^vL  be  resoLed  arbitrarily  without  consulting  relevant  outs^e 

L beUeve  that  this  is  where  the  stmgth  of  our  method  lies. 

He  hope  that  our  modest  triianph  will  encourage  others  to  iwde 
take  stud?«  of  this  kind,  for  we  believe  that,  just  as  the^«thos 
Llture  of  a tribe  cannot  be  properly  understood  if  one  is  not  t 
ougurfamiliar  with  its  social  structure,  the  study  of  students  sub- 
rnitures  wni  not  be  fully  rewarding  unless  they  take  into  account 
theTrescrlSionl  restri^^^  and  expectations  which  are  the  pro- 

duct  and  the  expression  of  the  underlying  structure. 


Note  on  Symbols  and  Layout 


We  reproduce  here  a 
computer. 


sample  of  the  Information  received  from  the 
CLIQUE  NUMBER  85 


members  Choice  types Choices Choices  Clique 


13 

03 

11 

02 

03 

11 

01 

03 

11 

21 

11 

30 

03 

11 

13 

10 

30 

11 

30 

11 

30 

30 

10 


Choices  vjithin  Clique  01  0 
Out  of  all  choices  1 

(cont'd)  Choices  uithin  Clique  13  0 
Out  of  all  choices  2 

(cont'd)  Choices  v;ithin  Clique  31  0 
Out  of  all  choices  0 


29  21 

69  ^5 

80  * C5 

89  56 

128  77 

139  * 85 

154  94 

29  21 

41  * 85 

128  77 

139  * 85 

161  93 

29  21 

41  * 85 

49  34 

64  42 

70  46 

08  * 35 

100  95 

128  77 

145  95 

155  94 

161  98 


Totals 

02  0 03  0 10  0 11  6 12  0 

1 4 2 7 0 

20  0 21  0 22  0 23  0 30  0 

0 10  0 5 

32  0 33  0 

0 0 


41 


80 


139 


Key  to  the  "Choice  Types" 


Punch  1:  recent  conversation  plus  friendship 

Punch  2:  recent  conversation  but  no  friendship 

Punch  3:  no  recent  conversation  but  friendship 
Punch  0:  no  recent  conversation  and  no  friendship 

The  first  digit  indicates  the  kind  of  choice  made  by  the  individual 
whose  sociocetric  data  are  being  reported,  while  the  second  indi* 
cates  the  kind  of  choice  made  hy  the  other  individual. 

Thus,  we  can  read  the  first  few  lines  of  the  print~out  of 
Clique  85  as  follows; 

Student  41  and  Student  29  agree  that  they  are  friends 

Student  41  reports  that  they  have  h|d  a recent  conversation 
which  Student  29  does  not  remember.^ 

Student  69  considers  Student  41  as  a friend  whom  he  has  not 
spoken  with  recently;  Student  41  does  not  respond  to  Student 
69 's  choice. 

Student  41  and  Student  88  agree  that  they  are  friends  and 
that  they  have  seen  each  other  recently;  this  fact,  plus  the 
fact  that  they  arc  both  men,  places  them  in  the  same  clique 
(which  is  signified  by  the  star  on  the  print-out). 

Student  89  does  not  consider  Student  41  as  a friend,  but  he 
reports  having  had  a recent  conversation  with  him.  Student 
41  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact. 


1 

The  print-outs,  from  vThich  we  did  all  our  work,  gave  first  the 
number  assigned  to  the  clique  being  reported  on;  then,  the  code 
number  of  all  individuals  in  it  each  immediately  followed  by  the  list 
of  relationships  ho  had  to  each  of  the  individuals  whem  he  had  men- 
tioned or  who  had  mentioned  him;  the  quality  of  the  relationships 
was  indicated,  as  well  as  the  clique  number  to  which  each  of  these 
individuals  belonged. 

2 

The  tests  could  not  all  be‘  given  to  the  students  at  the  same 
time,  due  to  problems  in  scheduling.  Such  discrepancies  need  not 
be  interpreted  as  showing  a lack  of  memory  or  interest. 

3 

This  might  be  due  to  differences  in  timing.  It  might  also 
indicate  that  Student  89  knows  Student  41 's  full  name  while  Stu- 
dent 41  does  not  know  Student  89' s. 


) 
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Further  doMti  the  list  we  find  that  Student  139  has  a 1-0 
type  of  choice  of  Student  64.  This  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
a "flagrant  case  of  lack  of  reciprocity.  It  simply  indicates, 
however,  that  Student  64  did  not  take  the  test. 


1 

Unfortunately  the  machine  v;as  not  programmed  to  distinguish 
between  students  v7ho  refused  or  failed  to  take  the  test  (there 
were  43  of  these)  and  the  students  x^ho  did  not  respond  to  a 
fellow  student's  choice.  Behaviorally , there  was  no  difference. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  two  acts,  in  terms  of  relation,  was 
vastly  different.  This  double  meaning  of  the  digit  0 was  very 
unfortunate.  It  kept  us  from  using  much  of  the  totals  recapi- 
tulating the  relationships  of  the  members  of  a clique.  Using 
a special  signal  for  the  abstainers  would  have  complicated  the 
program,  but  would  have  simplified  the  task  of  the  analysts. 


RANKING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
by  Paule  Verdet 


The  socio-economic-academic  index  of  high  schools  was  arrive 
at  by  means  of  a succession  of  steps  none  of  which 
factory.  But  in  the  end,  the  product  seems  to  ^ 
ment  for  the  evaluation  of  the  background  received  by  the  student 

during  his  high  school  years. 

We  had  four  major  categories  of  high  schools  to  evaluate; 

Public  High  Schools  in  Detroit  proper 
Public  High  Schools  in  Detroit  suburbs 
Private  High  Schools  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs 
Other  public  and  private  high  schools 
We  had  various  data  from  which  to  draw; 

a.)  The  catholic  Directory,  1961,  which  8«ve  the  list  of  Catholic 

schools  parochial  and  city-wide  in  the  j . collected 

b \ The  map  of  Detroit  and  Suburbs  for  1961,  based  on  data  collected 

in  1961  by  ?he  Detroit  News.  Blocks  are  colored  according  to  the 

category  in  which  they  fall,  as  defined  as:  High  inMM  • 

averlgrincome",  "Average  income",  "Below  averap  income  • 

income".  The  money  equivalent  of  those  categories  i 

(in  1961)  ^ 

$15,000  and  over 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

$ 7,000  to  $ 9,999 

$ 5,000  to  $ 6,999 

$ 3,000  to  $ 4,999 

Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  coloring,  which  corresponds  to  the 
"Average  income"  areas  is  also  used  for  the  zones  where 
no  residents,  or  very  few.  Still,  the  map  gives  a good  idea  of 
the  relative  wealth  and  of  the  homogenuity  of  various  areas  of  the 

The  boundaries  of  the  school  territories  for  the  city  of 
Detroit. 


High 

Above  average 
Average 
Below  average 
Low 


^This  work  was  done  in  1964,  with  the  intention  of  recapturing 
the  sitllation  which  prevailed  in  the  late 

years  when  the  1959  Hawthorn  entrants  were  attending  hi^  schoo  . 

The  ranking  is  now  out  of  date. 
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d.)  The  book  Education  and  Income,  (1961)  by  P.  Sexton  and  the 
thesis  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  author  made  use  of  the 
Detroit  New  data  for  1956.  Unfortunately  what  she  gives  are  fig- 
ures of  "average  income"  which  are  misleading  for  heterogeneous 
areas  (although  it  seems  pretty  \jell  established  ^>y 
that  if  there  is  a sufficient  proportion  of  a school  district  with 
considerable  income,  the  school  will  be  good  even  if  there 
equal  proportion  of  incomes  below  average  in  the  area;  e.g.,  Redrora 

e*^)^  The  book  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  City-Wide  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  School  Needs,  (1958) . The  emphasis  here  is 
on  the  state  of  the  buildings,  but  other  data  such  as  rate  of 
dropouts,  study  of  foreign  languages,  percentage  of  graduating  class 

applying  to  college,  etc.  are  valuable.  , 

f ) The  list  of  Michigan  semi- finalists  for  the  National  Merit 
scholarships  in  1961-2  and  1963-4.  (Earlier  lists  would  have  been 
even  more  appropriate,  but  they  were  not  at  hand.) 

To  sum  up,  we  can  say  that  we  had  an  abundance  of  data  on  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  We  did  not  have  either  the 
parish  boundaries  or  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  o t e su  ur 
ban  schools.  However,  the  parish  address  and  the  various  to^- 
ships*  boundaries  plus  the  schools  addresses  made  up  somewhat  for 
that  lack.  The  Detroit  News  map,  and  the  National  Merit  lists 
were  to  Bnflblo  us  to  6S tsblish  ono  sin^lo  rsting# 

We  started  with  the  city  schools.  Sexton  had  them  ranked  ly 
average  family  income  (revised  for  1957)  for  the  school  area.  e 
range  is  from  a high  of  $9503  to  a low  of  $5043  - other  indices 
vary  considerably  too:  yearly  rate  of  dropouts,  from  4%  to 

percentage  of  students  in  college  prep  courses,  from  79  to  15;  per- 
centage of  graduating  class  actually  requesting  that  their  tran- 
script be  sent  to  a college,  from  81  to  10,  etc..  The  ° 

semi-finalists  for  National  Merit  Scholarships  goes  from  20  to  0. 

We  tried  to  rank  the  high  schools  as  to  academic  excellence. 

1)  Clearly  Mumford  comes  on  top  of  our  list  of  local  high 
schools  with  20  semi- finalists,  highest  percentage  of  college  prep 
students.  No  other  school  can  be  put  in  the  same  category  except 
for  Cats,  with  56  semi -finalists,  though  a much  lower  percentage 

of  graduates  going  to  college.  

We  find  that  Mumford  is  the  only  school  above  $9,000  in  income 

level . 

2)  Next  come  the  local  high  schools  with  a good  number  of 
semi-finalists  (Ford,  8;  Denby.  12;  Redford,  11) . mote  than  1/2 
their  enrollment  in  college  prep,  low  dropout  rates.  Two  excep- 
tions are  striking,  however.  Cooley  has  the  same  adacemic  char- 
acteristics, but  only  one  semi- finalist.  Mackenzie  has  nine  srai- 
finalists,  but  twice  the  dropout  rate,  and  only  35J  of  the  grad- 
uates  actually  applying  to  college. 
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Now  we  find  that  Ford,  Denby,  Redford  and  Cooley  are  in  the 
$8  000  - $9,000  income  level,  vjhile  Mackenzie's  area  has  an  income 
level  of  $7,324.  Still,  we  place  these  five  high  schools  in  our 
second  category  in  over-all  socio-economic-academic  characteristics. 


3)  Next  come  local  high  schools  vjith  one  or  two  semi- finalists 
(Cody,  Southeastern,  Pershing) . Generally,  about  1/3  of  their  en- 
rollment is  in  college  prep,  and  a slightly  higher  proportion  of 
their  graduates  apply  to  college.  Osborn  and  Central  have  no  sem 
finalists,  but  they  have  about  the  same  characteristics  (except  for 
Osborn's  low  dropout  rate  and  Central's  very  high  proportion  of 

graduates  applying  to  college  - 5G7.) . 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  all  of  these  schools  are  n 
areas  between  $6,600  and  $8,000  in  income  level.  They  form  our 

3rd  category. 


4)  Finally  come  the  high  schools  which  not  only  do  not  have 
any  semi- finalists  but  have  high  dropout  rates  (147.  to  24%),  low 
proportion  in  college  prep  (25%  to  15%) . low  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates applying  to  college  (about  25%  with  exceptions  of  32%  and  W%) 
These  are  the  schools  going  by  geographical  names,  the  ol  c 
of  the  old  city. 

All  of  them  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  ladder. 


As  some  high  schools  are  missing  from  our  lists,  Chadsey  is 
placed  with  Pershing  in  category  3 and  so  are  Commerce 
Mechanics,  while  Wilbur  Wright  is  placed  in  category  4 with  Western, 


It  is  important  to  stop  here  and  see  how  we  can  summarize  our 
definitions  of  the  categories  so  as  to  apply  them  to  other  high 
schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 


Category  One 

The  high  school  affords  an  unusually  good  acadraic  preparation. 
(One  semi-finalist  per  200  or  even  85  students  at  that  school  - 

we  don't  mean  seniors).  If  serving  a given  ^ 

tion  of  families  with  "high"  income  should  be  about  1/4,  plus  about 

1/2  ’'above  average". 

Category  Two 

This  high  school  has  good  academic  standards  (One  semi-finalist 
per  250  to  300  students) . In  its  territory,  the  proportion  of 
families  with  income  "above  average"  should  be 

equal  to  that  with  "average  income",  and  there  should  be  pracUc  lly 
no  pockets  of  population  "below  average"  (unless  compensated  by  a 
"high  income"  section) . 


') 
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Category  Three 


This  high  school  can  neither  be  commended  nor  condemned 
academically.  Only  very  rarely  are  students  picked  out  for  such 
honors  as  the  National  Merit  scholarships.  But  there  do  not  appear 
the  problems  usually  linked  with  low  economic  status.  Character- 
istically, the  territory  of  such  a high  school  should  have  no 
pocket  of  "low  income"  population  (unless  compensated  by  some 
"high"  and/or  "above  average") , the  main  component  should  be 
"average"  or  just  "below  average". 

Category  Pour 

This  high  school  can  be  presumed  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
student  ^dio  prepares  for  college,  in  wasting  his  time,  and  pro- 
viding him  with  no  relevant  motivation.  The  area  is  character- 
ized by  a mixture  of  "low"  and  "below  average"  income,  with  little 
else  "-0  balance  these  unfavorable  factors. 


ULth  this  in  mind  we  can  turn  first  to  a consideration  of 
the  private  schools  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs. 

Ther*  are  t^ro  private  schools  of  high  repute  from  which  we 
have  freshnen.  Cranbrook,  with  18  semi- finalists,  fits  neatly 
in  Category  One  (it  does  also  economically,  being  located  in  one 
of  the  wealthiest  suburbs)  . Liggett  has  no  semi-finalist  hence 
is  placed  in  Category  Two  in  spite  of  its  reputation. 

There  are  tvK  Lutheran  schools  - One,  Lutheran  West  having  one 
semi-finalist,  is  Jaced  in  Category  Two.  The  other,  Lutheran  East, 
having  none,  is  plajed  in  Category  Three. 

There  are  two  k.nds  of  Catholic  schools:  those  city-wide  and 

those  attached  to  p^lshes.  Those  city-wide  are  much  more  likely 
to  have  a large  proprtion  in  college  prep  courses.  They  are  in 
Category  except  for  the  U of  D high  which  has  an  unusual  number 

of  semi-finalists  (Hi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parochial  high 
schools  are  in  Categcry  Two  if  they  have  some  semi -finalists  ^ 
the  economic  standing  of  their  area  is  clearly  above  average  (thus 
St.  Paul  High  School  .n  Crosse  Pointe  Farms,  St.  Alphonsus 
born.  St.  Louis  in  Mt  'Uements)  . The  rest  of  the  parochial  high 
schools  are  in  Category  Three,  even  if  their  opposite  numbers  among 
the  public  schools  fall  in  Category  Four  (thus  the  Hamtrarack  paro- 
chial schools).  Our  assuaption  is  that  the  willingness  of  the 
parents  to  pay  a fee,  and  :he  smaller  size  of  the  parochial  school, 
make  it  less  likely  tc  fal.  prey  to  the  dis  functioning  which  our 
Category  Four  presumes. 


The  hardest  lob  is  to  allocate  the  suburban  public  schools 
In  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area.  For  one  thing  the  toimships 
To  not  coincide  with  school  -^^-tricts  Out  o areas 

bearing  traditional  names,  new  districts  are  deyi.,ed,  ^ile  the 
population  keeps  using  the  old  names.  Thus 

school,  linked  with  Inkster  by  the  respondents,  belongs  to  the 
Dearborn  Heights  school  district.  Vie  did  not  V® 

secure  a map  of  the  districts  as  they  were  in  19.!l  without  making 
this  in  itself  a full-fledged  enterprise.  So  again  we  used  the 
address  of  the  school  to  give  an  idea  of  the  territory  it  covered. 

Another  problem,  however,  hits  us  when  we  ‘7.^°  ^ 

Detroit  Hews  map.  In  the  suburbs,  the  problem  0.  S 

between  undeveloped  and  "average  income  areas  • 

fcalfoi  IntoLs  becomes  questionable.  Thus,  small  c~ties  ^ 
like  Walled  lake  or  Romulus  are  marked  on  tne  map  as 
territories,  but  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  they  are  ^^al 
slums  or  simply  modest  villages,  with  none  of  the  opportunitie 
but  also  none  of  the  problems  of  the  city. 

Still  another  problem  is  that  we  do  r.ot  have  .luy  idea  of  the 
site  of  the  schools.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
figures  on  the  national  Merit  list  we  have  to  ‘ 

siL  of  the  coaMunity.  Thus,  when  we  find  f “^"^ton  High, 

from  a community  of  6,881  has  four  semi-finalists,  we  are  ready 
rotate  U higher  thaA,  say,  Allen  Fark  High,  which  has  five  but 
a comnunity  of  37,000.  (Still  the  decision  ^ ”^®^® 

Allen  Park  High  remains  difficult  to  make.  ® P» 

community  is  heavily  an  "above  average  f / /ihree- 

dividing  line,  for  us,  between  Category  i«o  ana  Category  TMee, 
oS  a^the  i;sistanc;  of  local  experts  from  City  did  we  put  It 

in  Category  Three) . 

The  allocation  to  Category  One  is  not  too  hard  to 

Seaholm  High  in  Birmingham  has  35  /from  a 

High  has  38,  Dearborn  High  has  21,  Bloomfield  a...  Us  High  (irom 

siwll  community  of  2,000)  has  nine.  All  these  areas  h v g 

proportion  of  their  population  with  high  liicome. 

At  the  dividing  line  is  Southfield  High,  in  n wealthy  area 
too;  t^rscLol  has  only  10  semi-finalists,  for  « P=P^®f^” 

B1  non  So  it  is  relegated  to  our  Category  Txm.  So  arc  „erkley 

High  (il  semi-finalists).  Oak  Park  High  (5),  Royal  Oak 

“Ih  i2  finalists.  Kimball  with  6),  Bentley  High  in  Livonia  (12) , 

ftc  . I^dditio;  to  these  and  other  high  schools 

economic  level  matches  their  academic  achievements,  ^ ®}“  , , 

schools  from  more  modest  backgrounds  which  are 

out  in  the  National  Merit  list:  Fernd.ile  ig  ( ^ Finally' 

Wayne  Memorial  High  (5) . Walled  Lake  (0)  ^^.i^arly  ot 

we  also  include  two  schools  whose  presumed  diotrict  is  cle  y 
rte  "abo^  average"  income  level,  though  they  do  not  distinguish 
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u 1 «n  tha  list  of  National  Merit  Scholarships:  Lakeview 

nSrti  St.  Clair  Shores  (three  semi-finalists)  and  Harper  Woods 

High. 

Category  Three  is  the  most  composite  of  all.  It  includes 
hoth  S7Jth  a fe.  ^emi-finalists^a^^^^^^^^^  ^aTi  ome 

can  be  used  only  to  reflect  the  assumption  that  there  is 
Tuher  veS  good  or  very  bad  about  the  kind  of 
by  the  schools  in  this  category.  Some  of  them, 
pLk  have  had  a great  academic  tradition,  x^e 

present  facts  are  that  this  school  has  only  J * 

and  that  its  population  is  very  heterogeneous  academically. 

In  Category  Four  are  the  few  high  schools  which  serve  clearly 

underprivele^ed  communities,  Senerally^  ^ liv  rRoS,  and 

’•below  average"  income  groups;  Hamtramck,  Ecorse,  River  b 

Inkster  High. 

Finally,  the  Michigan  high  schools  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area  are  placed  in  Category  ’^^ftheir 

unusual  numbers  of  semi- finalists  in  terms  o • tv  of  3 300) 

cZ^nity.  Thus  Romeo  (3  semi- finalists  for  a com^nxty  of  3.300) 

and  Bad  Axe  (one  semi-finalist  for  a community  of  3,000) 
placed  in  Category  Two,  while  Saginaw  High  C"”®  „e’ 

Benton  Harbor  (2) . aL  ^cSolls 

olaced  in  Category  Three.  Also  in  oateoOry 

from  small  communities  without 

iTblv  800*  etc.),  the  assumption  being  here  that  nei 
prJble^fior  tii  resources  of  those  high  schools  must  be  great. 

New  York)  are  placed  in  Category  T^ro. 

Reflections  on  some  of  the  problems  encountered 

The  above  gives  as  fair  a picture  as  we  are  able  °£ 
operational  criteria.  Througho^  rfVeolre^’irrLo^t  eo?le 

Sing  in  the  admission's  office  at  City  University,  and  the 
Advisor  at  our  Hawthorn  college.  They  have  helped  establish 
curting  points,  many  of  their  remarlcs  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
lists  of  National  Merit  scholarships. 

The  reader  may  wonder  v;hy  vje  did  not  use  the  tests  of  City 
Hniverfi^  eftra^ts  to  help  establish  the  quality  of  their  high 
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u«  1 rifv  Uni  vers itv,  being  n non-res idential,  relatively 
i~siv  Lhool!  V little  of  the  collegiate  galmor  about  it. 
tends  toTttrLt  pior  students  in  either  the  academic  or  the  eco- 
nomic sense  of  the  term.  We  have  heard  it 

it  proved,  that  it  gets  the  poorer  students  (again  in  senses) 

from  the  better  schools  in  the  area,  and  the  better  and  better  o 
students  from  the  poorer  schools  in  the  area.  ^^3 

schools  based  on  the  performance  of  the  group  of  G d t 

which  comes  to  City  University  would  be  bound  to  be  affected  y 

this  leveling  phenomenon. 

One  may  ask,  isn't  such  a ranking  as  satisfactory  as  any 

Would  it  not  reflect  anyway  some  of  the  ^37®p Jg^bly . 

in  the  student  body  of  espacially  the  large  high  schools.  PossiDiy. 

But  we  tLught  it  Luld  be  .more  important  to  get  a sense  of  the  full 

rangrof  resources  or  handicaps  which  the  students  have  met 

throughout  their  high  school  years. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  great  f f “f 2 

ing  system  is  that  it  takes  into  account  only  the  last  y««® 
student’s  education.  Wat  preparation  he  “^3  ® 

school  is  probably  highly  relevant  to  the  use  he  mao,,  of  its 
resources.  We  taow  nothing  of  that,  unior-unately . 
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apEBHDDC  on  toe  fate  of  "IHTEIiECTOALLY  CCMCTTED" 

^ and  \ractically  inclined"  women 

by  Pauls  Verdet 

AS  TaLle  5 showed,  a^ong  the  -men  ^ose^^ent^  rt'ellect^Il 
best  a hi^  school  education,  as  Miy  interests  are 

fwfcr::  -ong  those  Whose  parents  or 

siblings  have  gome  to  college. 

let  us  consider  first  the  women  arf 

families.  It  is  interesting  practical  goals.  The. 

better  prepared  academically  . . • select  professional'‘cur- 

" intellectually  committed  ^Only^one  out  of  eight  3^ 

ricula  at  entrance,  do  poor  y an  on  "elementary  school'  teacher, 

maintains  her  ^®i®^innii°n.^o  ^®no  progra^i" begins  very  well 

^e  one  student  who  starts  seems  baffled 

tlllectual  fare  is  not  what  she  had  been  bargaining  for. 

less  surprisingly , Ha^orn  is  not  Srtwho  entered 

dined"  have  been  bargaining  ‘ college  within  City 

in  the  general  curriculum)  transfer  to  . ^e 

University,  thou^  a few  do  so  “ nraotical  cues  (one  of 

practical  incentive  “^®®  elsewhere  than  in  Hawthorn); 

which  is  that  they  get  better  ^^e  of  the  Unf- 
it helps  them  tal^e  initiative  in  f 3,^ . Almost  half 

versity.  By  their  sophomore  y®“  averages  than 

of  them  graduate  (most  of  ^ in^ei^t  graduating  among 

they  started  with)  as  °PF°®®  „ ^and,  none  of  the 

the  "intellectually  committed  . On  the  otn^  , involved 

three  Education  students  who  graduate  have  the  insignx 
in  the  challenging  Experimental  Program. 

■we  find  some,  of  the  .same  Patterns  con W ^ool. 

from  families  wnere  at  least  one  par  ®.  . jigginal  interest  tend 

r^bdto  pSaref  ?ran"t^osrm"e  practically  inclined.  This 


1 n.T-  Intellectual  committment  might  be  revealed 

llhe  reality  of  her  „g^horn  only  in  her  3un.ior 

by  two  details:  (l)  i„  ^er  Hawthorn  courses  in 

year,  in  spite  of  her  getting  ody  ^ C_^in^n 

her  freshman  year,  as  Teachers'  Education  Experimental 

the  school  of  Education,  she  elects  the  Teac^s  b 

Program,  which  embodies  much  of  -ttie  questioning,  open 
r^-P  WQT«rhVinrn. 


\ 
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makes  our  findings  just  the  more  surprising.  For  it  turns  out  that, 
among  the  "intellectually  committed",  it  is  those  who  stick  rather 
closely  to  a professional  curriculum  (either  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education)  whether  in  Hai^uhorn  or  elsewhere,  who  succeed  in 
the  end.  Bix  out  of  seven  graduate.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
entered  in  the  general  curriculum,  though  among  the  best  prepared, 
tend  to  leave  school  sooner  or  later,  without  however  transferring 
out  of  Hawthorn.  They  respond  to  its  intellectual  stimulation,  but 
are  not  sustained  by  it,  and  seem  to  flounder  indecisively.  Out  of 
these  seven  women,  only  two  graduate:  one  who  as  a freshm.an  ^^ans- 
ferred  to  another  college  in  City  University,  and  entered  the  Teach- 
ers’ Education  Experimental  Program;  and  one  who  became  very  much- 
involved  in  Hawthorn’s  social  and  artistic  life,  thus  supplementing 
her  incentive  for  success  and  her  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
"intellectual  committment",  Havrbhorn  style. 


By  contrast,  being  "practically  inclined"  appears  to  be  a 
relative  factor  of  success,  whether  the  student  enters  in  the  general 
or  in  a professional  curriculum,  whether  her  academic  preparation 
has  been  poor,  bad  or  indifferent,  whether  she  stays  in  Hawthorn  or 
transfers  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand  the  practical  incentive  seems 
mitigated  by  other  considerations:  thus  among  this  set  of  women, 
transferring  out  of  or  staying  in  Hawthorn  is  not  directly  related 
to  their  relative  success  in  Hawthorn  courses  and  in  other  courses 
during  their  first  year:  some  transfer  who  get  better  grades  in 

Hawthorn,  some  stay  in  Hawthorn  who  got  better  grades  elsewhere. 

More  important  to  them  seems  to  be  making  progress  in  their  chosen 
curriculum.  By  their  junior  year  they  have  made  up  their  minds. 

Eight  out  of  fourteen  graduate. 

The  next  set  to  be  considered  is  the  women  coming  from  families 
where  someone  (parent  or  sibling)  has  gone  to  colle_ge.  They  ^ 
dismal  lot.  True,  their  academic  preparation  is  poorer  than  that  oi 
the  previous  set.  But  even  this  does  not  explain  their  record  o 
failures,  their  tendency  to  give  up. 


Out  of  the  nine  "intellectually  committed",  only  three  finish 
their  first  year  with  a C average. or  better.  Whatever  their  pre- 
paration, whatever  their  curriculum  at  entrance,  they^^seem  lost  from 
the  very  start.  Could  it  be  that  their  "intellectual  expectations, 
developed  in  contact  with  their  relatives,  are  too  different  from 
the  Hawthorn  style?  It  may  be  relevant  that  the  only  one  who  does 
finally  graduate  is  a student  who,  having  entered  in  the  Business 
Administration  Curriculum,  transfers  to  Liberal  Arts  after  one  semes- 
ter, and  once  there  reorients  herself,  improves  her  grade  average 
from  a D in  her  freshman  year  to  a B-  at  graduation,  and  has  e sense 
to  enter  the  Teachers'  Muoation  Ejgierimental  Progr^.  ^e  record 
of  the  "practically  inclined"  is  hardly  better.  Out  of  four  women, 
only  one  graduates,  having  entered  in  the  general  program  and  opting 
for  Secondary  Education  in  her  junior  year.  This  vulnerability  of 
students  whose  family  has  been  exposed  to  college  is  an  enigma  indeed. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  dau^ters  of  college  graduates  are  well  pre- 
pared academically,  the  "practically  inclined"  even  more  so  than  the' 
intellectually  committed’'’ . Yet  only  half  of  each  subset  ever  reach  the 
goal  of  graduation.  Of  the  twelve  "intellectually  committed"  only  one 
fails  out.  Four  others  quit— one  at  the  very  beginning  of  college,  two  as 
late  as  their  junior  year  who  have  earned  a grade  average  of  B or  better. 
Ennui?  The  attraction  of  other  things?  One  would  think  that  family 
expectations  would  be  enough  to  keep  those  women  in  college,  and  that 
their  intellectual  interest  would  make  them  willingly  follow  this  or- 
dained plan.  This  is  very  true  for  that  half  of  the  students  who  came  to 
realize  their  intellectual  potential  (whether  they  start  in  the  general 
or  in  a professional  curriculum  does  not  matter) — but  is  not  true  of 
the  other  half." 

The  six  "practically"  minded  have  the  same  kind  of  record,  except 
that  those  who  fail  or  leave  do  so  as  freshmen  rather  than  as  sophomores 
or  juniors.  They  have  no  time  to  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three 
who  do  graduate  graduate  late,  having  taken  the  time  to  explore  various 
majors,  or  to  get  involved  in  the  Experimental  Education  program. 


RECAPITULATORY  TABLE  OF  OUTCOME  OF  TWO  SELECTED  SETS 
OF  WOMEN  ENTRANTS,  BY  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 


intellectually  Committed 

Practically  Inclined  I 

Success 

Uncertain 

Cvtcome* 

FailureV 

Success 

Uncertain 

Outcome* 

Failure 1 

Neither  parent  HS  grad 
more  general  curr.** 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

O * 

more  professional 

1 

1 

4 

3 

0 

2 

One  parent  HS  grad 

1 

more  general  curr. 

2 

5 

0 

3 

1 

A 

1 

more  professional  curr. 

6 

0 

1 

5 

2 

2 

Some  coll,  parent/sib. 

1 

A 

more  general  curr.** 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

more  professional 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

One  parent  coll,  grad 

2 

more  general  curr. 

3 

3 

0 ■ 

2 

0 

more  professional** 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

^includes  the  following  cases:  slow-do^Tns,  students  who  left  with  a 

grade  average  better  than  C. 

**includes  Secondary  Education  curriculum  (an  effort  has  been  made  to 
divide  each  subset  in  two  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  each  other) . 


4t  may  well  be  that  at  this  level  of  education  background  women  be- 
gin to  be  expected  to  go  to  college,  no  matter  what  their  talents  and  their 
interests.  Tne  sorting  out  of  those  who  really  want  to  attend  college  and 
can  do  so  vjith  profit  would  have  to  take  place  college.  Hence  the  excep 
tionally  high  proportion  of  failures . But  other  factors  could  play  an  im- 
portant role  as  well. 
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SAMPLE  OF  THE  CODES  USED  FOR  1960  INTERVIEWS 
HAWTHORN  PROGRAM  STUDY  --  SPRING  1960 


Spring  Interview 

(Administered  individually  to  all  Hawthorn 
first  year  entrants  in  Spring  1960) 


Code 

Card  Number  (30) 
Test  Number  (08) 
Interview  Number 
Sex 


Q.  1.  HOW  WOULD  YOU.  .-DESCRIBE  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AT  HAWTHORN? 

OUTLINE  OF  CODE 

I.  Description  of  student  culture  and  interactions 

II.  Description  of  Hawthorn  students'  relationships  with  City 
University 
III 

Xv*&  Description  of  the  Hawthorn  students  themselves 

Description  of  teachers  and  their  relationships  with  students 

VII.  Description  of  academic  characteristics --program,  classes 

VIII.  Description  of  academic  demands 

IX.  Description  of  physical  characteristics  of  Hawthorn 

X.  Description  of  organizational,  administrative  characteristics 

I.  Description  of  student  culture  and  interactions 

10.  Sense  of  community  and  belongingness:  There's  a close- 

ness as  a total  group;  I feel  like  I belong  here; 

Everyone  gets  to  know  everyone  very  well. 

11,  Sense  of  shared  goals  and  values;  We're  all  working 
toward  the  same  thing.  (Specific  reference  to  goals. 

If  just  a feeling  of  being  part  of  something,  code  in  10) 


Q.  1. 


12. 


13 


<?pnse  of  openess  to  all:  The  atmosphere  is  loose  and 

easy;  AnyoL  can  getTi ong  with  people  at  Hawthorn; 
The^StudLt  Center  is  for  everyone;  Some  people  chink 
the  S.  C.  is  run  by  a few  but  it's  really  open  to 

nltrrintion  of  stratified  culture 
oositive  terms:  There  are  cliques;  There  is  a go 

Lning  claslTThe  Student  Center  is  used  by  a few 
students;  There  are  "ins  and  outs’. 

.'.....vi.cUnn  nf  Stratified  culture  m negative  terms. 
It-rnot  L open  as  it  should  be;  The  Student  Cen^r 
is  run  by  certain  kids  and  unless  you 
have  a chance  at  anything.  (Response  must  indicate 

clear  negative  evaluation) 


15. 


16. 

17. 

IG. 


19. 

16.  Other  positive  (or  neutral)  descriptions  of  student 

culture  and  interactions  ^ t. 

1-.  other  negative  descriptions  of  student  culture  and 

interactions 

II.  Description  of  Hawthorn  students'  relationships  with  City 
University. 

20  Description  of  beinf^  a separate  unit  in  neutral 
kawtho^n  students  are  rea  ly 

versity;  It's  like  not  being  part  of  the  large  univer 

sitv.  just  a small  college  of  its  own. 

91  nesckotion  of  heln.,  a separate  unit  in  negative  terms- 
iSTis  too  separate  from  City  H-versity;  Haw- 
thorn  students  think  (or  act)  like  they're  hatter  than 

City  university  students;  “awthorn  studentyhouldn  t 

think  they're  so  special  compared  to  City  Univer  y 
(The  "special"  or  "elitist"  references  musc  be  in 

comparison  with  City  University)  „oritive  terms: 

92  Description  nf  being  a separate  unit  in  positive  te^. 

Hawthorn  students  have  something  unique  compared  wit 
City  University;  It's  a small  college  atmosphere  where 
you  can  get  to  know  people  better  than  you  can  at  City 
University  generally. 

23. 
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24. 


25. 

26. 
27. 
20 . 


2&.  Other  positive  description  of  Hawthorn  relationship 
with  City  University 

2-.  Other  negative  description  of  Hawthorn  relationship 
with  City  University 

Description  of  Hawthorn  students  themselves 

xV  • 

30.  Students  very  nice,  informal,  friendly  (Any  kind  of 
general  blah  in  positive  terms) 

31.  Students  intellectuaJU Description  in  positive  or 

neutral  terms):  Students  can  converse  on  many  topics; 

Students  really  interested  in  learning;  Eager  to  dis- 
cuss things. 

(32.)  Students  are  special,  better  than  most  college  students; 
(Description  of  elitism  in  neutral  or  positive  terms) : 
They* re  pretty  special;  Hawthorn  stuoents  are  a cut 
above  the  usual  college  student;  (If  nature  of  dif- 
ference can  be  coded  elsewhere ^ do  so.  This  category 
is  for  feeling  of  r.eneral  uniqueness) 

33.  Students  are  hard  working,  serious;  Students  really 
work  hard  on  their  courses;  They’re  very  serious  about 
getting  an  education;  They  know  the  difference  between 
v7ork  and  play, 

(34.)  Students  are  idealists,  concerned  about  social  issues; 
(Description  in  positive  or  neutral  terms) ; Students 
seem  interested  in  things  going  on  around  them  in  the 
world;  Students  are  interested  in  controversial  sub- 
jects; Students  want  to  do  something  about  problems. 


37.  Other  positive  description  of  Hawthorn  students 
30. 


40.  Students  are  not  very  nice,  not  very  friendly  (Any  kind 
of  general  blah  not  codable  elsewhere  and  stated  in 
negative  terms) 


2S0 


41.  Students  intellectiual ; (Description  in  negative 

terms):  Everyone  tries  to  display  intelligence; 

Students  try  to  be  intellectual  all  the  time;  They 
try  to  show  off  hou  much  they  know;  They're  really 
just  pseudo-intellectuals  and  don't  really  know  as 
much  as  they  make  out. 

42 . Students  are  snobbish,  elitist:  (Description  of  el- 

itism in  negative  terms  and  comparison  with  City 
University  not  made  explicit) : Hawthorn  students 

get  the  idea  they're  tremendous;  They're  too  self- 
conscious,  let  it  go  to  their  heads;  Ha'tJthorn  stu- 
dents think  the  X7orld  is  their  oyster  because  they  go 
to  Hawthorn. 

43.  Students  carefree,  not  serious:  Students  play  cards 

a lot,  not  really  interested  in  studying;  Students 
goof  off  a lot;  They  try  to  get  by  V7ith  as  little  as 
possible. 

44.  Students  are  idealists:  (Description  in  negative 

terms)  : Students  alv/ays  want  to  change  something, 

think  the  world  is  awful;  They're  big  talkers  about 
everything  wrong  in  society;  They  gripe  all  the  time 
about  how  av/ful  everything  is. 

45. 

46.  Ambivalent  attitudes  toward  students:  Some  nice, 

some  not  so  nice;  Some  good,  some  not  so  good:  Some 

smart,  some  phony  intellectuals  (Code  all  ambi- 
valence expressed  regarding  the  same  quality  here. 

If  student  simply  mentions  both  positive  and  nega- 
tiv^  cjualities,  code  separately  in  the  appropriate 
categories ,) 

4-.  Other  negative  description  of  Hawthorn  students 


^ fit  Description  of  teachers  and  their  relation^ips  v;ith  studen_^_ 

50.  Teacher  nice,  friendly  (Any  kind  of  general  blah  in 
positive  terms) 

51.  Teacher  approachable,  interested  in  helping  you  learn: 

(Not  social  approachability;  must  be  related  to  tea- 
cher's role  of  helping) : Teachers  are  really  inter- 

ested in  vjhether  you  understand;  Teachers  will  take 
time  to  talk  v;ith  you  about  things  you're  interested  in. 

52 . Teachers  get  to  know  the  students  very  well:  (Descrip- 

tion about  social  approachability  in  positive  or  neu- 
tral terms) : Teachers  have  good  personal  relationships 

with  students;  Teacher-student  relationships  very 
informal,  relaxed;  Teachers  mix  with  the  students  a lot. 

53.  Teachers  competent  in  teaching  technique^:  Good  tea- 

chers; Teachers  can  really  put  a point  across;  Teachers 
give  good  lectures . 
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54. 


(J 


55. 

56. 
56c. 

60. 

61. 


62. 


(63.) 

64. 

66c. 


VII. 


6-. 


70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 


75. 

76. 


other  positive  description  of  teachers  or  their  re  a- 

tionships  with  students  , ,,  , . 

Teachers  are  not  so  nice  (Any  kind  of  general  blah  in 
negative  terms-I  don'T like  the  teachers) 

T!Lh.v.  are  hard  to  reach  regarding  academic  o;_aui- 
’dance  work:  unanoroachability) 

aren’t  really  interesFed  in  the  student  s problem,  Tea 
ch«s  don’t  really  want  to  talk  with  you  they're  never 
in  or  get  rid  of  you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Teachers  get  to  know  students  very  welljDescripti^ 
ahnut  social  annroachability  in  negative  te^)  - There 
is  too  much  informality  between  students 
You  never  know  where  you  stand  because  sometimes  they  r 
friends  and  sometimes  teachers , (Desire — ox  to  e 

T^cheL  not^ very  competent  in  teaching  techniqu^: 
Teachers  let  the  discussions  get  out  of  hano,  T y 
really  talk  at  the  student’s  level. 

TparhLs  trv  tn  be  too  intellectual,  play  the  role  of 
IS^^JSthlffeated’’  person;  TeaZhZIs  aren’t  as  smart  as 

they  think  they  are. 

Ambivalent  attitudes  toward  teachers:  f 

not  so  nice;  Some  good,  some  not  so  good;  Some  sm  r , 
some  phony  intellectuals  (Code  all  ambivalence  e^- 
nressed  regarding  the  same  quality  here.  If 
f^mntv  mentions  both  posit<ve  and  negative  qualiti^. 

^e  separately  in  the  appropriate  categories) 

Other  negative  description  of  teachers 

Description  of  academic  characteristics-program,  classes 

Good  liberal  education  (General  catalog  descriptions  ,in 
positive  terms  about  broad,  general  educati^) 

The  program  is  stimulating,  exciting,  though,  provoking 
YEvoiM'ng  intellectual  atmosphere) 

Classes  small 

Classes  relaxed;  informal  free  atmosphere 
Discussions  good;  lots  of  discussions;  people  get  a 

chance  to  talk 
Lectures  are  stimulating 


77. 

78. 


Discussions  disappointing;  not  so  good;  same  people 

talk  all  the  time 
(79.)  Lectures  are  dull;  hard  to  understand 

7&.  Other  positive  description  re  academic 

7-.  Other  negative  description  re  academic  characteristics 


o 
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S3. 


yill.  Description  of  academic  demands 

PO  n^anpral  challenee  and  hard  worjc:  It  is  hard,  difficult; 

^ave  a lot  °f  reading  and  rlS^rch  to  do;  The  courses 
are  rough;  You  will  really  have  to  work  hard. 

81  n»...andiL  of  high  level  of  Intellective  functioning  fr^ 
student:  Have  to  think  abstractly;  Have  to  analyze, ^not 

just  answer  questions;  Have  to  formulate  new  ideas;  You 
don't  get  concrete  ansvjers  to  things. 

(82.)  nemandlng  of  specific  intellectual  gkl^=  itHaU 

able  to  read  quickly;  Have  to  be  able  co  write  well  ^ 

iust  the  general  analytic,  integrative  skills  in  a) 
Lmandine  of  hieh  level  of  indeEenle^^.self-direct^. 
Have  to  be  well  organized  because  no  one  LelxS  you  what 
to  do;  Have  to  be  able  to  do  independent  study;  It  s 
really  up  to  you;  no  one  pushes  you;  It  s a place  where 
work  is  done  on  your  ovm,  where  you  have  to  grasp  the 

ideas  yourself.  , 

Competitive:  There  is  great  competition  for  grades 

Any  other  demand  described  neutrally  or  positively 
Any  demand  described  negatively:  Any  demand  seen  as 

excessive,  anxiety  provoking  (Hot  just  difficult  b 
too  difficult) 

IX.  nescriotion  of  physical  characteristics  of  Hawthorn 

(90.)  iocation  in  relation  to  City  University  convenient; 

’ It's  convenient  to  most  classes;  it  s a good  location. ^ 
91.  Student  Center  provides  a place  to  go;  to  ’hang  around 
(All  positive  reference  to  Student  Center  not  codable 
in  82  and  which  results  from  the  Center  as  a physical 
institution) 

(92.)  Center  provides  a place  to  study 
93. 


04. 

8&. 
0" . 


94. 

95. 

96. 
9-. 


Other  positive  reference  to  physical  characteristics 
Negative  reference  to  physical  characteristics 


J 


Negative  view  tovzard  disorganize. ion:  Everything  is 

disorganized;  It  takes  tool^^to  find  out  what  to 
do*  Nobody  knows  what  is  expected;  No  textbook  in  nat 
ural  science;  They're  always  changing  lectures. 

02.  nncnraanization  seen  as  temporary  and  thus  somew^ 
excusable;  Things  are  disorganized  but  it  s because 
it's  a nW  college;  Things  will  settle  down. 

03.  Aimlessness,  confusion  re  goaU:  ^“body^ 

really  knows  what  Hawthorn  is  supposed  to  be,  The  stu 
dents  don't  understand  the  goals. 


o 
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04. 


05. 

06.  Positive  reference  to  orG«inizational,  administrative 
characteristics 

0“.  Negative  reference  to  organizational,  administrative 
characteristics 

99.  Don't  know  to  xjhole.  question 

00.  No  second,  third  mention 

&&.  Other  positive  mention 
Other  negative  mention 

Not  ascertained  to  whole  question 

Student  refuses  to  mention  anything  (Especially^^ap- 
propriate  for  use  of  this  code  for  Q.  2;  i.e.,  I 
v7ouldn't  tell  him  anything;  let  him  find  out  for  himself) 


Q.  1 Summary 

for  affective  dimension  in  description  of  atmosphere 

1.  Clearly  positive-- (All  responses  positive  or  positive  & neutral) 

2.  Positive  with  reservations --(Any  negative  or  ambivalent  comment 
but  ^There  general  flavor  is  positive) 

3.  Neutral,  indifferent- -(All  neutral  responses) 

4.  Negative  with  reservations --(Any  positive  or  ambivalent  commen 

but  where  general  flavor  is  negative) 

5.  Clearly  negative --(All  responses  negative  or  negative  & neutral) 
7.  Ambivalent-- (Mentions  positive,  negative,  and/or  neutral  and 

none  predominates;  periodic  ups  and  do^ms,  sometimes  one  feel- 
ing, sometimes  another) 

9.  Don't  know  to  whole  question  . u j 

6.  Student  refused  to  make  any  corriiaent;  insisted  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  or  as  for  Q.  2,  didn't  wnat  to  transmit  anything 

to  another  student 

0.  Inap:  Impossible  to  code  out  the  feeling 

Not  ascertained 

Q.  1 Summary 

of  description  of  atmosphere  in  terms  of  appropriateness  for  student 

Ideal  for  me;  I have  gotten  along 
well;  Glad  I made  this  decision 
It's  been  hard  for  me  to  adjust; 
Hard  for  me  to  make  friends;  Won- 
dered if  I v?as  learning  anything; 
Not  good  for  my  interests,  career 
objectives 
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1.  It's  a good  place  for  me: 

5,  It's  not  a good  place  for  me: 
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9. 

0. 


Don't  know  '.to  the  whole  ques.tion 
Inap:  Student  doesn’t  make  any  re 

Not  ascertained 


ietence  to  pelfsohal  evaluation 


Q.  1 Summary 

of  description  of  atmosphere 
in  terms  of  comparisons  with  some  other  school 

1.  Student  compares  with  City  University  or  U at  City  University 

2.  Student  compares  with  other  colleges 

3.  Student  compares  with  higa  school 

5.  Student  feels  it  is  the  same  as  any  place-explicit  refusal 
to  compare 


9. 

0. 


lon’t  know  to  whole  question  .«„„flr^sons 

;nap:  Student  doesn't  make  any  references  to  comparisons 

lot  ascertained 


TEXT  OF  1960  INTERVIEW 


Student  Number 

Interviewer's  name  

Time  Interview  began 

Time  Interview  finished 


AND  I AM  WORKING  FOR  THE  'HAWTHORN 
CTllDY  THE  imER  YOU  rTcEIVED  WILL  HAVE  GIVEN  YOU  SOME  IDEA 

moucl  S/s°Ar^^ 

AND  THE  FACULTY  WILL  HAVE  HO  ACCESS  TO  ANYTHING  THAT  IS  SAID  IN  T 


INTERVIEWS. 


CHECK  HERE  IF  THIS  INTERVIEW  HAS  BEEN  EDITED 


FIRST  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  SOMETHING  ABOUT  YOUR  FEELINGS  AS  A 
STUDENT  OF  BAWTHORNs 

1.  How  would  you  describe  the  atmosphere  at  Hawthorn? 

2a  How  about  if  you  \<rere  telling  an  incoming  freshman  about 
Hawthorn  what  would  you  mention? 

2b.  What  kinds  of  problems  would  you  tell  him  to  look 
out  for? 


Interviewer: 

CHECK  HERE  IF  THE  STUDENT  SEEMS  TO  BE  PERTURBED  ABOUT; A 
CONFLICT  OF  LOYALTIES^ ) 


3 What  kind  of  person  would  you  encourage  to  come  to 
Hawthorn? 

4a  Now  that  the  first  year  is  over  how  do  you  feel  about 
having  been  one  of  the  first  group  at  Hawthorn? 

4b  What  patterns  do  you  think  your  class  has  set  for 
those  that  come  after  you? 

5 Since  Hawthorn  is  a new  college  many  people  talk  about 
"making  it  a success"  What  would  you  say  that  the 
"success"  of  Hawthorn  means? 

6a  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  transferring  to  another 
college  or  to  Liberal  Arts? 

(IF  YES) 

6b.  Why  is  that? 

7a.  Do  you  think  you  will  stay  to  complete  your  B.  A.? 

Yp<5  No  Maybe 


(IF  MAYBE  OR  NO) 

7b  Why  is  that? 

NOW  I*D  LIKE  TO  ASK  YOU  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
COURSE. 

8a.  During  the  year  you  took  up:  Theory  of  Numbers 

Logic 

History  of  Science 
Astronomy 
Dynamics 

Daltonian  Atomism 
E'-olution 


Which  did  you  find  most  difficult? 

8b  Why? 

8c.  Which  made  the  greatest  impact  on  you? 

Od.  In  'what  v;ay? 

9a.  If  you  had  known  what  kind  of  course  natural  science 
is  , would  you  have  wanted  to  take  this  course? 

9b.  Why  is  that? 

10a  Have  you  taken  any  college  science  courses  in  addition 
to  natural  science? 


(fill  in  course) 

(IF  YES) 

10b  How  would  you  describe  the  difference  between 

and  natural  science? 


10c.  Has  your  natural  science  course  been  of  any  help 
wi  th  ^ 

lOd.  Why  is  that? 

3i,  Given  your  impressions  of  the  natural  science  course, 
what  would  you  say  is  its  intent? 

12a.  Has  the  natural  science  course  altered  your  v?ay  of 


thinking? 

(IF  YES) 
12b 

In  what  way? 

(IF  NO) 
12c. 

Why  is  that? 

NOW  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 

13a.  During  the  year  you  took  up:  Relation 

Small  group 
Socialization 
Dif ferenciation 
Pattern 

Complex  Organization  • 
Verstehen 

Complex  Organization  • 
Forinal  Theory 
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Which  did  you  find  most  difficult? 

13b . Why? 

13c.  Which  made  the  greatest  impact  on  you? 

13d.  In  what  way? 

14.  Given  your  impressions  of  the  science  of  society 
course,  what  would  you  say  is  its  intent? 

15a.  Has  the  science  of  society  course  altered  your  way 
of  thinking? 

(IF  YES) 

15b.  In  what  way? 

(IF  NO) 

15c.  Why  is  that? 

16a.  Among  other  things  this  semester  you’ve  re^d  Homans  and 
Schneider  and  Whyte.  These  people  really  do  different 
kinds  of  social  science.  Which  do  you  understand  the  best? 

16b.  Which  do  you  like  the  best? 

17.  What  would  you  say  were  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
research  project  for  you? 

18.  Now  that  you’ve  had  a year  in  college,  how  would  you 
describe  the  scientific  enterprise? 

(IF  NECESSARY)  What  makes  a science,  science? 

19a.  If  you  think  about  aU  your  courses.  Liberal  Arps  and 

Hawthorn,  where  would  you  say  you’ve  done  your  best  work? 

19b.  Why  is  that? 

20a.  Suppose  you  are  working  with  three  other  students  on 
a project  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

The  four  of  you  divide  the  responsibilities  and  e^ch 
does  a part  of  it.  The  day  before  you  have  to  present 
the  project  in  class  you.  find  out  that  one  of  the 
students  hasn’t  done  his  work.  This  will  affect  the 
quality  of  the  work  of  the  other  members  of  the  group. 

What  would  you  think  about  this  student? 

20b.  What  would  you  do  about  the  situation? 
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21a. 


Suppose  Bob  and  Tom  are  both  students  in  the  same  class.  Bob 
works  very  hard  and  has  written  an  average  paper  but  has  over- 
come handicaps  of  inability  and  poor  background.  Tom  is  a 
lazy  student  with  much  ability  and  a good  background.  Despite 
very  little  preparation,  he  has  x^ritten  the  best  exam  in  the 
class . 


How  do  you  think  these  two  students  x-70uld  be  graded  in  LA? 
21b.  How  do  you  think  they  would  be  graded  at  Hawthorn  ? 
21c,  uow  do  you  think  the^^'  should  be  graded? 


LET'S  TURK  TO  THE  DI-^-CUSSIO-:"  SECTIONS  NEXT. 


22a.  What  xvould  ;fou  ray  you've  gotten  out  of  your  science  of 
societ;^  discussim.!  section? 

23.  How  do  you  feel  about  talking  in  science  of  society  when  you 
haven't  had  a chance  to  finish  the  readings? 


TO  REALLY  UNDERSTAND  THIS  YEAR  AT  HAWTHORN,  WE'RE  CONCERNED  WITH 
YOUR  REACTIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY-BOTH  WHAT  KIND  OF  A JOB  THEY'VE  DONE 
AND  WHAT  THEY'RE  LIKE  AS  PEOPLE.  WHAT  YOU  SAY  HERE  IS  COMPLETELY 
CONFIDENT- -BE  FRANK  WITH  US. 

24.  What  kind  of  person  is  your  science  of  society  instructor? 

How  would  you  describe  him  or  her  as  a person? 

25.  How  about  your  natural  science  instructor?  How  would  you 

describe  him  or  her? 

26.  Who  is  your  science  of  society  instructor? 

27.  And  your  natural  science  instructor? 

28.  How  does  your  rvBlationship  with  (Science  of  Society  INSTRUC- 
TOR) differ  from  your  r<=lationship  with  (NATURAL  SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTOR) ? 

29a.  Who  is  your  favourite  fac&lty  member? 

29b.  Why  is your  favorite? 

(IF  NO  FAVORITE,  ASK  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
DISCUSSION  INSTRUCTOR) 

30a.  Would  you  like  to  have  home  for  dinner? 
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(IF  YES) 

30c.  Why  haven't  you  invited  him/her? 

31a.  What  would  you  guef;a  your  mother  would  think  of  

7 

31b.  Row  about  your  father?  (DO  NOT  ACCEPT  "THEY  WOULD 
L7XE  HIM")  . 

32.  What  do  you  think  you  would  all  talk  about  at  dinner? 

33.  We  all  know  that  nobody  is  perfect.  What  would  you  say 

are 's  faults? 

34.  What  do  you  think does  in  his/her 

spare  time? 

35a.  Most  people  at  some  time  or  other  fashion  themselves  after 
someone  else.  How  does  this  work  for  you? 

35b . Are  there  any  faculty  members  who  have  some  qualities 
you  vrould  like  to  have? 

35c.  (IF  NECESSAHY)  What  qualities? 

36.  What  are  the  k^.nds  of  things  you  feel  you  have  to  do  to 
make  a good  impression  on  your  discussion  instructor? 

37.  What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  becomes  a university 
teacher? 

GIRLS  ONLY 

38a.  Think  of  the  men  on  the  Hawthorn  faculty.  Are  there 

qualities  you  see  that  you  would  like  in  your  future  hus- 
band? 

(IF  YES) 

38b.  What  are  they? 

(IF  NECSSSAPsY) 

38c.  What  faculty  members  are  they? 


NOW  THESE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH  WORKING. 


39.  Are  you  currently  working? 

Yes  No 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  DON*T  WORK 

40.  Why  did  you  decide  not  to  get  a job? 

41a.  What  do  your  parents  think  about  your  not  working? 

41b.  Did  you  discuss  whether  to  get  a job  with  your  parents? 

42a.  Do  you  think  you  will  work  during  the  school  year  next  year? 

42b.  Why  is  that? 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  DO  WORK? 

43.  Why  did  you  decide  to  get  a job? 

44.  What  is  your  job? 

45.  What  are  the  most  important  things  required  of  you  on  your 
job? 

46a.  What  do  you  think  of  a student  who  doesn’t  work? 

46b.  Anything  else? 

47a. _ Did  you  discuss  how  to  go  about  getting  a job  with  your 
father? 

Yes 

47b.  Your  mother?  Yes  No 

47c.  What  was  their  advice? 

48a.  If  you  were  going  to  take  a week  off  from  work,  would  you 
discuss  it  with  your  parents?  Yes 

^ybe 

48b.  Why  is  that? 

49a.  Which  do  you  feel  tires  you  out  more  --  work  or  school? 

49b.  Why  is  that? 

(IF  NEITHER  TIRES  OUT) 

‘49c.  How  do  you  explain  that? 
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50.  Can  you  think  of  any  ways  in  which  your  experiences  on  the 
job  have  affected  your  reactions  at  or  to  school? 

51a.  If  you  had  a test  to  study  for,  and  you  were  told  you  had 
to  put  in  some  extra  time  on  the  job,  what  would  you  do? 

51b.  How  would  you  feel? 

52a.  Do  you  have  any  friends  who  work: 

52b.  How  often  do  you  see  them  when  you  are  not  on  the  job? 

53a.  Do  you  go  out  with  anybody  you  met  at  work? 

(If  Yes) 

53b.  Is  he/she  a student? 

IF  STUDENT  DOES  NOT  WORK  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY 

54a.  What  would  you  say  are  the  differences  between  the  kinds 
of  people  you  meet  at  work  and  at  school? 

54b.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  th^t? 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

55a.  Being  quite  frank,  which  do  you  feel  is?  more  important 

to  turn  in  your  papers  on  time,  or  to  gftt  to  work  on  time? 

55b.  Why  is  that? 

HOW  THESE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  ARE  ABOUT  YOUR  RELATI0NS.>HIP  WITH  YOUR 
FAMILY  SINCE  YOU'VE  BEEN  IN  COLLEGE. 

56.  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  usually  do  on  the  weekend  with 
your  whole  family? 

57.  How  do  you  feel  your  relationship  with  your  parents  has 
changed  since  you  began  college? 

58.  Row  does  your  view  of  what  going  to  college  does  for  you 
differ  from  your  parents'  view? 

59.  What  decisions  or  major  steps  do  your  parents  feel  you 
shouldn't  make  while  you're  in  college? 

60a.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  this  year  about  what  you  jant 
to  do  when  you  finish  college? 
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60b.  What  do  your  parents  feel  about  this? 

61a.  Compared  with  what  your  parents  think,  when  do  you  think 
is  the  right  time  to  get  marri ed? 

61b.  How  about  the  time  to  get  seriously  involved? 

62.  What  is  your  parents'  reaction  to  your  spending  time  down 
at  school  after  class  or  in  the  evening? 

63.  Where  do  your  parents  expect  that  you  should  meet  the 
fellow/girl  that  you  date?  In  the  neighborhood,  church, 

college,  at  work? 

64.  What  do  your  parents  disapprove  of  your  doing? 

65.  What  are  the  kinds  of  problems  you  have  with  your  parents? 

66.  When  you  are  irritated  with  your  parents,  how  do  you  show 

your  anger? 

67.  When  your  mother  discusses  you  with  the  relatives,  what 
is  she  likely  to  talk  about? 

68a.  Would  you  say  that  your  parents  see  you  now  as  an  adult 
member  of  the  family  or  not? 

I 

(IF  NOT)  , . , , , 1 

68b.  When  in  the  minds  of  your  parents  do  you  think  you  will 

be  seen  as  an  adult?  What  do  your  parents  see  as  the 
sign  of  adulthood? 

(IF  YES)  , 

68c.  What  made  your  parents  recognize  that  you  were  an  adult 

or  grown-up? 

69a.  Now  that  you've  had  a year  of  science  of  society,  you  ve 

learned  that  we  all  belong  to  a social  class.  How  would  you 
describe  your  family's  social  class? 

69b.  What  do  you  base  this  on? 

69c.  How  would  you  say  you  say  your  family  differs  from  a 
typical  family  of  your  background? 

70a.  If  you  were  to  flunk  a course,  which  of  these  things  would 

your  parents  do:  (SHOW  CABD) 

they  wouldn't  ask  my  grades  ... 

they  would  inquire  what  action  the  University  takes 

' they  would  say  it's  up  to  me 

they  would  want  to  know  what  happened 

they  would  go  down  and  talk  to  the  instructor 
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70b.  What  if  you  said  you  felt  your  mark  wasn't  fair,  what 
would  your  parents  do? 

NOW  I'D  LIKE  TO  ASK  YOU  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SOME  OF  YOUR 
INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES; 

71a.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  summer? 

IF  WORK: 

71b.  What  kind  of  job  will  you  have? 

71c.  Is  it  a continuation  of  a job  you  have  already  had? 
Yes 

71d.  If  you  didn't  have  to  work,  how  would  you  like  to 
spend  your  summer? 

72a.  Compared  to  going  to  school  are  you  looking  forward  to  the 
summer? 

72b.  Why  is  that? 

73a.  Is  there  anything  you've  been  wanting  to  do  or  have  saved 
up  to  do  during  the  summer? 

IF  YES; 

73b.  What  is  that? 

74.  What  do  you  do  most  often  when  you  just  want  to  relax  and 
have  fun? 

75a.  Suppose  you  had  a chance  to  travel,  where  would  you  most 
like  to  go? 

75b.  Why  is  that? 

76.  If  you  had  a chance  to  make  a trip  to  New  York,  what 
things  would  you  like  to  do? 

77a.  Are  you  currently  involved  in  a serious  relationship  with 
a fellow/girl? 

IF  YES: 

77b.  Are  you  planning  to  be  married? 


IF  YES: 


77c. 


When?  (this  sutnmer,  sophomore,  junior,  senidt^ 
or  after  leaving  school) 


IF  NO: 

77d.  How  often  do  you  date  now? 

77e.  Do  you  date  more/less  than  when  you  were  in  high 
school? 

lit.  Why  is  that? 

77g.  Are  you  concerned  about  dating? 

IF  YES: 

77h.  In  what  way? 

77i.  Do  you  think  Hawthorn  has  given  you  the  dating  oppor- 
tunities you  want? 

77j.  Why  is  that? 

78a.  Compared  to  what  your  parents  think,  when  do  you  think  is 
the  right  time  to  get  married? 

78b.  How  about  the  time  to  get  seriously  involved? 

79.  Now,  thinking  about  the  future.  How  would  you  describe 
how  you  want  your  life  to  be  five  years  from  now? 

80a.  Ten  years  from  now,  what  kind  of  job  do  you  see  yourself 
as  having? 

80b.  Haue  you  changed  your  mind  about  this  during  the 
past  year? 

IF  YES: 

80c.  In  what  way? 

81a.  Is  what  you  want  out  of  life  different  from  your  parents* 
life  or  pretty  much  the  same? 

81b.  in  what  way? 

81c.  How  about  the  things  you  might  read?  Would  they  be 
different  or  pretty  much  this  same  as  your  parents? 
How  is  that? 
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aid  How  about  the  way  you'll  furnish  your  house? 

Would  it  be  different  or  pretty  much  the  same  as  your 

parents?  How  is  that? 

81e.  How  about  the  way  you'll  bring  up  your  child? 

Would  it  be  different  or  pretty  much  the  same 
as  your  parents?  How  is  that? 

NOW  THESE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  ARE  ABOUT  RE7.IGI0US  ACTIVITIES: 

R2a  Thinking  back  to  high  school,  would  you  say  that  the 

Amount  of  your  participation  in  religious  organizatrons 
arfervLas  was  about  the  same  or  different  from  the 
Other  fellows/girls  you  know  in  hign  school. 

(IF  PARTICIPATION  WAS  DIFFERENT) 

82b.  Why  do  you  think  this  was  so? 

83.  Would  you  say  that  your  parents  attend  church  or 
synagogue  and  participate  in  its  activities  more 
frequently,  less  frequently,  or  about  the  same  as^ 
their  friends  and  neighbors  of  about  the  same  age. 


Jlore  frequently 


Less  frequently 


About  the  same 


wr*j  WHEN  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  YOUR  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES  THIS  PAST  YEAR. 
(^K  mY  OF  S RELIGIOUS  milCIPATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL) 

84a.  Has  your  attendance  at  or  participation  in  religious  activities 
chaneed  since  you  were  in  high  school. 


How  has  your  attendance  or  participation  changed? 

84c.  How  do  you  account  for  this  change? 

84d.  How  do  your  parents  feel  about  this  change. 

(ASK  85  ONLY  OF  THOSE  WITH  NO  HIGH  SCHOOL  RELIGIOUS  PARTICIPATION) 

85a.  Have  you  attended  or  been  active  in  any  religious  groups 
this  past  year? 

IF  YES  5 

85b . With  what  groups  have  you  been  active? 

85c.  Of  what  has  this  activity  consisted? 

85d.  How  would  you  account  for  your  interest  in  that 


(ASK  OF  ALL  STUDENTS) 

86.  Of  what  importance  if.  religion  in  your  life? 

87a.  Compared  vjith  other  fellouo/girls  j’^ou  know  at  HAWTHORN, 
do  you  think  the  degree  of  your  religious  interests  is 
about  the  same  or  different? 

(IF  DIFFERENT) 

87b.  Why  do  you  think  this  is  so? 

88a.  In  general  do  your  parents  agree  with  your  present 
religious  ideas,  activities,  and  participation? 

(IF  PARENTS  DISAGREE) 

88b.  Do  you  think  they  feel  strongly  about  this? 

88c.  How  do  you  feel  about  their  attitudes? 

NOW  THESE  LAST  QUESTIONS  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH  THE  STUDENTS  AT 
HAWTHORN  AND  HAWTHORN  ACTIVITIES. 

89.  How  would  you  describe  the  Hawthorn  students  to  an  outsider? 

90.  How  would  you  compare  the  Hawthorn  students  with  the  students 
in  Liberal  Arts? 

91.  What  would  you  say  are  the  differences  between  the  fall  and 
spring  students  at  Hawthorn? 

92.  What  do  you  think  about  what  goes  on  at  the  Student  Center? 

93a.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a special  group  of  students 
who  hang  around  together  at  the  Student  Center? 

(IF  YES) 

93b.  What  are  they  like? 

93c.  Would  you  say  that  you  are  part  of  this  group? 

Yes  No 


94.  When  a group  of  students  is  having  a discussion  or 

bull  session  at  the  Student  Center,  what  are  the  things 
they  are  most  likely  to  talk  about? 

95a.  What  are  the  causes  or  social  issues  Hawthorn  students 
are  most  concerned  about? 

95b.  What  about  yourself?  Are  there  any  issues  you're 
very  much  concerned  about? 


(IF  YES) 

95c.  What  are  they? 

96a.  Do  you  think  Hawthorn  should  have  a student  government  of  its 
own? 

95b.  Why  is  that? 

95c.  Why  do  you  think  it  hasn't  gotten  started  this  year? 

97.  Some  poeple  take  the  view  that  while  you  are  in  college  you 
should  learn  from  participating  in  student  activities.  Vhat 

is  your  view  on  this? 

98.  Can  you  compare  what  you  think  working  during  school  con- 
tributes to  college  and  what  participating  in  activities 

contributes? 

IN  SOME  WAYS  THIS  IS  A GOOD  TIME  TO  EVALUATE  YOUR  FIRST  YEAR  AT 
COLLEGE.  FOR  INSTANCE  , 

99a.  In  what  ways  do  you  feel  you  have  failed  to  make  the  most 
of  your  first  year  at  college? 

99b.  If  you  could  do  it  over  again,  what  would  you  change? 

100.  People  always  say  that  coming  to  college  Involves 

adj^tments  from  high  school.  What  kinds  of  adjustments 

h&v6  b66ii  involv6d  for  you? 

lOOa.  If  you  think  of  the  year  as  having  peaks  and 

points  and  low  points,  what  have  been  the  high  points  of  the 

year? 

(IF  NOT  CLEAR) 

101b.  Did  being  at  Hawthorn  have  anything  specific  to  do  with 
this? 

102.  What  have  been  the  low  points? 

(IF  NOT  CLEAR) 

102b.  Did  being  at  Hawthorn  have  anything  specific  to  do 
with  this? 
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INTERVIEWER  RATINGS 


1.  RACE 

White 

Negro 

Other  (write  in) 

2.  SEX 

Male 

Fema  le 

3.  PHYSICAL  ATTRACTIVENESS  HCW  GOOD  LOOKING  IS  THE  STUDENT 

Unusually  attractive  

Quite  attractive  

Average  

Somewhat  unattractive ^ 

Unattractive  


4.  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  PERSONALITY  OF  STUDENT 

Unusually  attractive  

Quite  attractive  

Average  

Somewhat  attractive  

Unattractive  


5.  ATTITUDE  TOWABD  INTERVIEW 

Very  comfortcble 
Somewhat  com£;)rtable 
Comfortable  a:  some 
parts,  not  at  others 
Somewhat  comfortable 
Very  uncomfortable 


6.  POISE 

Highly  poia^d  - great  social  skill 

^Somewhat  poised  - average  social  skill 

^Little  poise  - awkward 


7 .  TYPICALITY 

^In  no  way  outstanding  - an  average  sort  of-  person 

In  some  ways  different 
Definitely  different  - atypical 
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8.  VERBAL  FLUENCY  AND  ARTICULATENESS 

^High  " 

_Aver  age 

Low 


9.  ASSERTIVENESS 

Highly  assertive  - brash 

Somewhat  assertive  - fairly  confident 

Unassertive  - shy 


10.  HOW  HAPPY  DOES  THIS  STUDENT  APPEAR  TO  BE? 

Very  happy 

quite  happy 

_Even  dispositioned 

_Varible 

Moderately  unhappy 
Unhappy 


1 HOW  ANXIOUS,  IRRITATED  OR  ANNOYED  IS  THE  STUDENT  ABOUT  LACK 
roSimiON  OF  THi  COURSES  OR  PROGRAM  AT  HAOTHORM? 


Highly 

A fair  amount 

Little 

Not  at  all 
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12  Page  Q^estiDnnaire  Fall  1959 


Identification  Number 


YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


1.  I'Jhen  did  you  graduate  from  high  school?  

2.  From  what  high  school  did  you  graduate? 

3.  How  many  other  high  schools  did  you  attend?  (Give  number. 

If  no  others,  wite  "none.") 

4.  List  any  high  school  activities  in  which  you  participated. 
After  each,  rate  whether  you  were  very  active,  active  to  an 
average  extent,  or  not  very  active.  Check  in  the  last 
column  if  you  ever  held  an  office  in  the  activity. 

Activities 

(Include  all  clubs,  organ-  Average  Not  Held 

izations,  athletic  teams.  Very  Activ-  Very  Of- 

literary  projects,  etc.)  Active  ity  Active  frc,3_ 

(1)_ 

(2) 

(3j 

(4)  

(5)  

(6)  

(7) _ 

(8)  

(9) 

(10) ■ - - 

5.  Approximately  what  Percentage  of  your  high  school  class 
are  going  on  to  college? 


6. 


Taking  yoMT  overall  high  school  record^  uonld  you  guEoS 
tha-’c  you  uere  in; 


uoper  fifth 

second  fifth_ 
•third  fifth_ 
four  til  fifth_ 
bot'boin  fifth' 


7. 


Hou  much  did  you  enjoy  high  school? 


On  the  uhole;  enjoyed  it_ 
Liked  some  things ; dis- 
liked others  _ 

On  the  Tf/’hole  ^ disliked  it_ 


3. 


Hou  mch  do  yoit  feel  you  learned  iu  high  school? 


Great  deal  __ 
Some 

Very  little 


9. 


Do  you  feel  you  uill  do  better  academically^  about  bne 
scanc,  or  less  well  iri  college? 


Better 

About  the  saiiae 
Less  well 


10.  Count  the  nur,iber  of  other  students  in  your  3^^"ating  o^ss 
tifaom  you  Imew  uell  enough  to  invite  -go  your  hon.e  ■ Hoj  many 

Trere  'cnereY 

11a  Were  there  courses  you  liked  better  than  o'chers? 


Yes 


Wo 


11b  What  were  they?  List  no  more  than  three_ 


12a  Were  there  courses  you  dislikea  laore 


than 


others? 


Yeu 


Wo 


o 
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12b  Uhat  \rere  they'? 


LiiJt  no  more  than  three 


ABOUT  YOUR  COLLEGE  ??LAI'TS 

13a  Uhat  do  you  olan  to  major  in'" 


13b 


Eoir 


firm 


do  you  feel  your  decision  about 


this  major  is? 


Firm;  mil  not  chanr.e 
Fairly  sure  ■'.Till  not  change 
Tentative 


13c  Uhy  do  you  •^.'^ant  to  major  in  -bhis  field? 


ANSUFjR  ONLY  IF  YOU  ARE  IN  A PRE-?R0FESSI0]!'1'\L  ITROGRAM 


l4a  Uhat  pre-professional  program  are  you  in? , , 

ANST.T2R  ONLY  IF  YOU  ARE  A HAWTHORN  COLLEGE  PRE-MEDICAL  STUDENT 

l4b  Did  you  discuss  attending  Hawthorn  College  -vTith  the 
City  Medical  School? 

Yes 

No 

l4c  (IF  yes)  Uhat  uere  you  told  by  the  Medical 

School? 


15.  Follouing  is  a list  o'f  'five  subject-matter  areas.  Ranl\, 
them  -from  1 to  5;  so  that  1 corresponds  to  the  area  in 
which  you  are  mos'b  in’berested.  a'nd  ^ corresponds  ’co  the 
area  in  ■'.Tliich  you  are  least  interested. 


Natural  sciences  (e.o;.,  physics^  biologf)^ 
’Humanities  (e.g..  fine  arts,  history,  Engxish) 
Social  science  (e.g.,  economics j governmeno, 
anthrooclogy 5 civics,  sociology) 

Mathematics 
’Foreign  languages 


16. 


17. 


Following  is  a list  of  five  suhject -matter  areas.  Rank 

th^ Tom  1 to  5,  so  that  1 corresponds  to  the  area  in  which 

you  feel  best  prepared,  anc-  5 corresponds  to  ohe  area  in 
which  you  feel  worst  (prepared. 

Natural  science  (e.g.,  physics,  biology) 

’Huiiianities  (e.g.,  fine  arts,  history,  English; 

- - - / • — _ 


nLUilcUliUX^o  * , 

"Social  science  (e.g.,  economics,  government; 
"civics,  anthropology) 

Mathematics 
"Foreign  languages 


In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  acad^o  preparation 
for  'Hawthbm/City  received  at  high  school. 

(Check  one) 

I feel  entirely  confident  that  I can  handle  my 
Tjork  at  Cl  tv. 


Generally  speaking,  I should  be  able  the 

work,  but  there's  a weak  spot  here  and  there. 

I expect  some  troulile  in  most  of  my  courses,  hut 
"l  should  manage  to  get  by. 


As  far  as  \oreparation  goes,  I think  my  admission 
was  a Iluke 


18.  How  do  you  expect  your  academic  perfommce 

compare  with  others  in  your  college  class . (Check  one ; 

I’’ll  do  better  than  90  class. 


I'll  do  better  than  75  jpsr  cent  of  the  class. 
I'll  do  better  than  50  jper  cent  of  the  class. 
I'll  do  better  than  25  .per  cent  of  the  class. 
I'll  do  better  than  10  per  cent  of  the  class. 
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19.  Are  you 


olannins  to  par 


ticiDate  in  (check  one) 


Army  ROTC 
Naval  ROTC 
Air  Force  ROTC 


20. 


(IF  YES) 

\^Jhy  is  that? 

If  you  uere  in  a college  class  of,  say,  100  to  250  students 
hovj  would  you  want  it  conducted?  (check  one) 


The  instructor  lectures j 
the  floor. 


without  participation  from 


The  instructor  lectures,  but  allows  participa’uion 
from  the  floor. 

21.  If  you  were  in  a college  class  of  atout  kO  to  5°  students, 
tiow  would  you  want  it  conducted?  (check  one) 


The  instructor  does  most  of  the  calking. 

Discussion  among  students  takes  up  most  of  the  tiine 


22. 


If  you  were  in  a college  class  of  from  ten  to  25  students 
how  would  you  want  it  conducted?  (check  one) 


The  instructor  does  most  of  the  talliing. 

Discussion  among  the  students  talces  up  most  of  the 
time . 


23.  Someone  once  said  that  the  purpose  fo  a college  education 
is  not  to  teach  you  how  to  earn  a living,  bivo  raoher  to 
enjoy  the  living  you  are  going  to  earn.  Do  you  agree. 

(check  one) 


Strongly  disagree 
Disagree 

Slightly  disagree 
Slightly  agree 
Agree  _ 

Strongly  agree 
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2k.  iJhich  of  the  following  statements  come  closest  to  describin? 
the  way  you  feel  about  college?  (check  one) 

Basicall^rj  it's  going  to  be  a tough  lour  year  grindj 
but  I'll  manage  to  enjoy  it  somehow. 

Basically,  it's  going  to  be  an  enjoyable  experience j 
^even  though  it  will  mean  very  hard  \wrli  at  times. 

Other  (^-jrite  in) . — 


f" 

■Lj 


ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE 

25.  Uhat  occupation  or  tyjpe  or  v7ork  do  you  expect  to  enter  ^ 

after  you  have  graduated  and  completed  any  further  training? 


26.  How  firm  is  this  decision? 

Firm.  VJill  not  change. 

Fairly  sure,  but  may  change 

Tentative  

27.  How  mch  have  you  thought  about  this  decision?  (check  one) 

A great  deal  

A fair  amount  

Only  a little  . 

Hot  a G all 

28.  How  do  you  feel  about  thinking  abovr  your  career  plans? 
(check  one) 

I set  a big  kick  out  of  making  career  plans. 

Thinking  about  career  plans  is  one  of  the  ohings  ohat 
h,  ^iias  to  be  done. 

I don't  particularly  like  to  think  about  career  plans 

Frankly,  I'd  rather  not  think  too  much  about  career 
jplans . 
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29a 


Do  you  exoect  to  continue  your  education  in  a graduate 
or  professional  school?  (check  one) 


Definitely  yes^ 
Probably  yes 
Probably  not 
Definitely  not 


(IF  YOU  CHECKED  ALTERNATIVES  1 or  2) 


30. 


In  what  field  of  study?. 


29b 

i-7hfl+  vearlv  income  do  you  realistically  expect  to  make  ten 

(provided  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  remains 
what  it  is  now)?  (check  one) 


Under  $5? 000 
‘$5,000  to  $10,000 
'$10,000  to  $20,000 


$20,000  to  $30,000 
■$30,000  to  $50,000 
■$50,000  and  over 


YOUR  WORK  HISTORY 

31.  Please  list  your  four  most  recent  jobs, 
worked,  \frite  "none  . ) 


If  you  have  never 


Kind  of  Work 


Duration  Wages 

From  To  per  hou^ 


No  of  hr. 
•per  wk 


Married 
Engaged  _ 
Going  steady^ 
Unattached  2, 


bout  your  family 


orthodox,  reformed,  or  conservative.; 
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34.  VJhat  is  your  mother's  religious  preference? __ 

35.  IJhat  is  your  o\m  religious  preference? 

36.  Do  you  thinlc  of  yourself  as  more  religious,  about  as  religious, 
or  less  religious  than  your  parents? 


More 

About  the  same 
Less 


37.  How  often  do  you  attend  church  or  synagogue? 


Every  day  or  almost  every  day 

Tv70  or  three  times  a week  

Once  a week  

Every  tvro  or  three  vreeks 

Once  a month  


Several  tiraes  a year 
About  once  a year 
Less  often  than  once 
a year 
Never 


38.  Fill  in  the  follo\rLng  about  your  brothers  and  sisters. 


(a)  Number  of  older  brothers 

(b)  Number  of  older  sisters  

(c)  Number  of  ycunger  brothers 

(d)  Number  of  younger  sisters 

39.  VJhat  is  the  number  who  have  gone  to  college  among:  Do  not 

include  those  who  have  only  attended  business  college.) 


(a)  Older  brothers  

(b)  Older  sisters  

40.  VIhat  is  your  mother's  education? 

Grammar  school  only 
Some  high  school 
Some  high  school  and  other 
training,  such  as  business 
school 

Comjpleted  high  school 
Completed  high  school  and  other 
training,  such  as  business 
school 

Some  college 

Completed  college 

Graduate  work  (DESCRIBE) 


o 
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4l.  l^hat  is  your  father's  education? 


Grammar  school  only 
Some  high  school 
Some  high  school  and  other 
training,  such  as 
business  school 
Conipleted  high  school 
Completed  high  school  and 
other  training,  such  as 
business  school 
Some  co3J.ege 
Completed  college 
Graduate  work  (DESCRIBE) 

42a  Is  your  mother  living? 


Yes 

No ] 

(IF  NO) 

42b  How  old  were  you  when  she  died?^ 

43a  Is  your  father  living? 

Yes 

No 

(IF  NO) 

43b  How  old  were  you  when  he  died? 

44.  Are  your  parents  divorced  or  permanently  separated? 

les 

No 

45.  How  much  conflict  has  there  been  between  your  parents? 


Very  much 

Much 

Some  

Little  

Very  little 

NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  RESIDENTIAL  HISTORY 

Ij6.  In  which  do  you  live?  (Please  ans^rer  in  terns  of  your  hose 
address,  rather  than  your  school  residence.) 


(a)  Two-family  house 

(b)  Single-family  house 

(c)  Apartment  in  apartment  building 

(d)  Other  (specify) 


47.  Do  you  live 

(a)  In  the  suburbs  ^ 

(b)  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city 

(c)  In  the  city  itself  

48.  VIhere  is  your  home  adclress  now?  (Please  do  not  answer  in 
terms  of  school  residence. ) 

•(Ci^ (State!  “ 

49.  How  long  have  you  and  your  family  lived  there? 

50.  ilhere  did  you  live  most  of  your  life?_^__^ 

51.  Is  this  a large  city,  average-sized  city,  smaU  city,  or 
farm? 


Large  city 
Average -sized  city 
Small  city 
Farm 


52.  1'Jhere  were  you  born? 


53. 


(CityT 


(State)' 


All  Americans  except  the  Indians  were  , 

another  country,  and  even  the  Indians  f 
from  Asia.  We  would  like  to  know  about  the  original 
Ltionality  of  your  family.  Please  give  the  coun^  of 
origin,  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

53a  VIhat  is  the  original  nationality  of  your  family  on 
your  father’s  side? 


53b  VJhat  is  the  original  nationality  of  your  family  on 
vour  mother’s  side? 
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53c  For  each  of  the  following,  check  whether  they  were 

born  in  this  country,  or  born  outside  of  this  country* 

In  this  Outside  of  Don't 
country  this  country  knew 

(a)  You,  yourself  

(b)  Your  father  

(c)  Your  mother 

(d)  Your  father's  father  

(Your  paternal  grandfatheF) 

(e)  Your  father's  mother  — 

(Your  paternal  grandmother) 

(f)  Your  mother's  father  

(Your  maternal  grandfather) 

(g)  Your  aether's  mother  

(Your  maternal  grandmother) 

54a  Are  any  languages  besides  English  spoken  in  your  home? 

Yes 

No 

(IF  YES) 

54b  I’lhat  other  languages? 


55®  Is  your  father  a member  of  a union? 

Yes 

No 

(IF  YES) 

55b.  What  union  is  he  a member  of?_ 


56  How  interested  in  union  work  is  your  father? 

Very  interested  

Somewhat  interested  ___ 

Not  at  all  interested  

57*  Approximately  how  many  hours  a month  does  your  father 
give  to  work  for  the  union? 

58a  What  is  your  father's  job? 
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58b  VJhom  does  he  work  for? 

59*  About  what  is  his  yearly  income? 

Less  than  $2,000 
$2,000  but  less  than  $3,000 
$3,000  but  less  than  $4,000 
$4,000  but  less  than  $5,000 
$5,000  but  less  than  $6,000 
$6,000  but  less  than  $8,000 
$8,000  but  less  than  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $15,000 
Over  $15,000 

60a  Does  your  mother  work? 

Yes 

No 

(IF  YOUR  MOTHER  WORKS) 

60b  What  is  your  mother's  ‘;Job?  

60c  VJhom  does  she  work  for? 

60d  Does  your  mother  work 

Full  time 

Part  time 


worn  ONLY 

1.  How  old  were  you  when  you  began  to  menstruate^ 

2.  How  do  you  feel  during  your  menstrual  period? 


mE 


DATE 


FIRO-A 


Ofi  each:5f  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a 
pair  of  statements  about  behavior  aspects  of 
home  life  of  children.  First , you  are  to  read 
each  single  statement  carefully  to  see  how  it 
fits  you.  In  some  cases  the  statement  may  not 
describe  exactly  how  you  feel  and  act;  in  these 
cases,  estimate  which  answer  comes  closest  to 
describing  your  characteristic  behavior.  Then, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  circle  the  answer 
which  fits  you  best. 


Please  be  as  frf^  and  as  forthright  as  you 
possibly  can.  Do  not  hesitate  to  use  any  of  the 
categories  if  you  honestly  feel  they  are  most 
appropriate.  Think  each  question  over  carefully. 
There  is  no  time  lunit.  Put  do\ni  your  consid- 
ered judgment  as  to  how  your  home  actually  was. 


0 
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1. 


2. 


In  my  home  my  parents  actually  . . 
spent  relatively  l:V':tle ' tirae 
interacting  with  me.  I didn't 
have  the  feeling  very  often 
that  they  were  very  much  interested 
in  what  I was  interested  in. 

They  did  not  spend  much  time 
playing  with  me  instead  of  doing 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  As  a 
result,  I really  didn't  get  to 
know  my  parents  very  well.  That 
is,  I'd  never  see  them  in  very  many 
situations  so  that  I'd  get  to 
know  hew  they  act  and  feel  in  a 
large  variety  of  circumstances. 


In  my  home  my  parents  centered 
their  attention  around  me.  As 
soon  as  they  were  home  they 
would  play  with  me  an.d  talk 
to  me  and  talte  a great  interest 
in  whatever  I was  doing-,  We'd 
interact  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  so  that  I'd  see  my 
parents  laugh  and  cry  and  get 
angry,  be  delighted,  and  feel 
fearful.  As  a resu3.t  I got  to 
know  them  very  well  so  that  I 
feel  I understand  them  thor- 
oughly and  everything  I do  is 
of  great  interest  to  them. 


Circle  the  Answer  That  Best  Describes  the  Way  you 
Really  Act  and  Feel. 


MY  HOME  WAS 
MUCH  MORE  LIKE  1 
THAN  IT  WAS 
LIKE  2 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SOMEVffiAT  MORE 
LIKE  1 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  2 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SLIGHTLY  MOPJE 
LIKE  1 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  2 


MY  HOME  HAS 
SLIGHTLY  MORE 
LIKE  2 THANIT 
WAS  LIKE  1 

3. 

home  was  one  in  which  there 
was  strict  discipline.  My 
parents  decided  what  was  best 
for  the  children  and  enforced 
their  decision.  If  we  didn't 
comply  we  were  punished  for  it. 
There  was  very  little  effort 
made  to  teach  me  hovT  to  do 
things  on  my  o\m  or  to  make  me 
independent . 


MY  HOME  WAS 
MUCH  MORE 
LIKE  2 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  1 

4. 

There  was  no  guidance  in  my 
home.  I was  always  given 
complete  independence  to  do 
whatever  I wanted.  Even  at  a 
very  young  age  I x/as  on  my 
o\m  and  had  to  do  things  for 
myself.  There  X7as  hardly 
every  anyone  arovind  to  show  roe 
how  to  do  things  or  to  tell  me 
xfhat  xms  right  and  what  v/as 
x-TTong. 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SOMEI^T  MORE 
LIKE  2 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  1 


Circle  the  Ansx^er  That  Best  Describes  the  Way  You 
Really  Act  and  Feel. 
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m HOME  WAS 
MUCH  MORE  ■■■ 
LIKE  3 THAN  IT 
WAS  HKE  4 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SOMEWHAT  MORE 
LIKE  3 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  4 


MY  KCm  WAS 
SLIGHTLY  MORE 
LIKE  3 THAN 
IT  WAS  LIKE  4 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SLIGHTLY  MORE 
LIKE  4 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  3 


MY  HOME  V7AS 
S01ffl^/HAT  MORE 
LIKE  4 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  3 


MY  hcm:  was 
MUCH  MORE 
LIKE  4 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  3 


5. 


6. 


My  home  was  very  reserved  and 
unemotional.  My  parents  rarely 
es^ressed  affection  to  me.  They 
really  did  not  believe  in  display 
ing  emotions.  It  was  more  a mat- 
ter-of-fact  businesslike  atmos- 
phere. Eiqpressions  of  affection 
either  simply  never  arose  or  else 
were  actively  discouraged. 


There  was  a great  display  of 
love  and  affection  in  my 
home.  In  their  own  ways 
both  my  parents  expressed 
their  love  for  me  very  openly 
and  without  reservation,  so 
that  I always  had  the  feeling 
I was  con^letely  loved  for 
myself  alone.  There  was  a' 
great  en^hasis  on  e:q?ressing 
affection. 


Circle  the  Answer  That  Best  Describes  the  Way  You 
Really  Act  and  Feel 


MY  HOME  WAS 
MUCH  MORE 
LIKE  5 than  it 
WAS  IIKE  6 

MY  HOME  WAS 
SLIGHTLY  MORE 
LIKE  6 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  5 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SOMEWHAT  MORE 
LIKE  5 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIIO?,  6 

MY  HOME  WAS 
S(MEWHAT  MORE 
LIKE  6 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  5 


MY  HOME  WAS 
SLIGHTLY  MORE 
T.TKB  5 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  6 

MY  hcm;  was 
MUCH  MORE 
LIKE  6 THAN  IT 
WAS  LIKE  5 


On  each  of  the  following  pages  you  will  find 
two  long  statements  about  how  people  act  and 
feel  in  certain  situations.  Read  each  of  the 
two  descriptions  carefully  to  see  how  well  it 
fits  you.  Then  decide  which  of  these  two 
most  accurately  describes  how  you  feel  and  act. 

In  some  cases  neither  description  may  describe 
exactly  how  you  feel  and  act;  if  so,  estimate 
which  one  comes  closer  to  describing  your  average 
behavior.  Then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet, 
circle  the  answer  that  fits  you  best. 
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Please  T^e  as  franlt.and  as  forthright  as.. you ^ 
•possibly  can.  Do  not  hesitaxe  to  use  any  of 
the  categories  if  you  honestly  feel  that  they 
are  most  apjpropriate . Think  each  question 
over  carefully.  There  is  no  time  limit. 

PLEASE  PUT  DOVJN  HOVI  YOU  ACTUALLY  FEEL 
AND  ACT.  NOT  HOT  YOU  OUGHT 'i'U  UK 
VJOULD  LIKE  TO  ACT. 

THIS  IS  VERY  B4P0RTANT! 


Circle  the  approT>riate  answer: 

1.  VIhen  I get  into  a group  I try  to  become  a leader: 

Usually  Sometimes  Almost  never  Never 

2.  ^^en  I get  into  a group  I become  a leader: 

Always  Usually  Sometimes  Almost  never 

3.  VJhen  I am  a leader  I am  usually: 

Excellent  Very  good  Fair  Not  so  hot 

Rank  the  three  possibilities  given  below  from  the  one  most  desired 
(1)  to  the  one  least  desired  (3): 

4.  1'Jhen  I am  in  a group,  the  thing  I like  most  is  to  be: 

A.  Very  well  liked 


B.  A leader 

C.  Prominent  in  the  activities 


I try  to  keep  my  relations  with 
people  on  a fairly  impersonal 
basis.  I really  don't  enjoy 
getting  too  involved  with  people , 
partly  because  it  interferes  with 
my  desire  to  be  by  myself.  I 
don't  especially  appreaciate 
people  coming  to  visit  me  at  any 
hour,  though  I do  recognize 
they're  just  trying  to  be  friendly. 


I try  to  make  friends  as 
quickly  as  possible  with 
virtually  everyone  I meet. 
To  me,  being  liked  is  the 
moat  important  thing.  I 
try  to  have  any  relation- 
ships with  people  informal 
and  very  close.  I like  to 
discuss  personal  problems 
with  close  friends.  I like 
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There  are  many  times  I don't 
feel  like  seeing  people— I'm 
content  with  what  I'm  doing. 

I feel  that  I can  handle  my 
personal  problems  better  by 
myself.  If  I want  to  talli  about 
them  with  anyone  I would  rather 
it  be  someone  I don't  know  well 
than  a close  friend.  In  a group 
I don't  get  involved  with  person- 
alities but  prefer  to  stick  to 
what  we're  supposed  to  be  doing. 


people  to  drop  in  on  me  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night j and  practically 
always  I will  go  out  some- 
where with  them  if  they  ask 
me  to.  I will  go  out  of  my 
way  to  make  people  like  me 
and  do  a great  deal  to  avoid 
being  disliked  by  them. 

Sharing  experiences  and  being 
partly  responsible  to  others 
is  very  important.  In  a group 
I almost  always  try  to  get  to 
know  the  other  members  well 
because  I enjoy  the  group 
more  then 


Circle  the  Ansv^er  That  Best  Describes  the  Way  You 
Really  Act  and  Feel, 


I AM  MUCH 
MORE  LIKE 
A THAN  I 
AM  LIKE  B 


I AM  SOME- 
mT  MORE*" 
LIKE  A THAN 
I AM  LIKE  B 


I AM  SLIGHTLY 
MORE  LIKE  A 
THAN  I AM  LIKE 
B 


I AM  SLIGHTLY 
MORE  LIKE  B 
THAN  I AM  LIKE 
A 


I AM  SOME  WHAT 
MORE  LIKE  B 
THAN  I AM  LIKE  A 


I AM  MUCH 
MORE  LIKE  B 
THAN  I AM  LIKE  A 


C 


D 


I'/hen  I am  responsible  for  organ- 
izing and  carrying  out  a task,  the 
most  important  thing  to  me  is  to 
try  to  include  those  who  are 
working  with  me  in  the  decisions 
and  the  responsibility  I have.  I 
consult  them  before  I make  a de- 
cision, and  we  discuss  it  and  try 
to  come  to  an  agreement  about 
what  should  be  done.  After  the 
discussion  I try  to  divide  up  the 
task  and  have  everyone  take  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  part.  Then 
if  anyone  fails  to  do  what  he 
should,  it's  up  to  him  to  correct 
it.  When  someone  does  fail  to  do 
his  Job  I usually  don't  exert  my 
authority  but  let  the  group  work 
it  out  themselves. 


I’Hien  I am  responsible  for 
organizing  and  carrying  out 
a task,  the  most  iinportant 
things  I try  to  do  are  make 
sure  everyone  knows  exactly 
what  is  expected  of  him  and 
make  sure  I know  my  Job  thor- 
oughly. Then  I try  to  see  to 
it  that  the  task  is  carried 
out  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down.  If  I let  anyone 
violate  the  rules  wdre  fol- 
lovring  without  being  discip- 
lined, I lose  the  respect  of 
those  under  me,  my  authority 
and  effectiveness  are  endan- 
gered, and  it  is  not  fair  to 
those  who  eire  doiner  their  iob. 
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D (con't) 


) 


Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  example  of 
someone  by  disciplining 
him  publicly  so  that  the 
others  know  the  rules  are 
being  enforced. 


I AM  MUCH  MORE 

like  c thaw 

I AM  LIKE  D 


Circle  the  Answer  that  Best  Describes  the  Way  You 
Really  Act  and  Feel. 


[GHTLY  MORE 
CHAN  I AM 


I AM  SOMEVfflAT 
MORE  LIKE  C 
THAN  I AM  LIKE  D 


I AM  SLIGHTLY  MORE 
LIKE  C THAN  I AM 
LIKE  D 


I AM  SOMEWHAT  MORE  I AM  MUCH  MORE 
LIKE  D THAN  I AM  LIKE  D THAN  I AM 


I AM  s; 

LIKE  D 
LIKE  C 

E 

When  I am  a member  of  a group 
with  a task  to  be  done,  the  first 
thing  I try  to  find  out  is  why  I 
am  being  asked  to  do  it.  I feel 
I have  a right  to  know  just  what 
the  purpose  of  the  task  is,  why 
I am  being  asked  to  do  my  partic- 
ular part,  and  what  the  basis  is 
for  all  the  instructions  that  the 
organizer  gives.  If  I object  to 
doing  some  part  of  the  job,  I try 
to  present  my  arguments  to  the  or- 
ganizer even  if  it  perhaps  delays 
the  task,  because  I feel  no  one 
has  the  right  to  ask  people  to  do 
something  without  giving  reasons 
for  it.  It  is  better  for  each 
member  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  the  over-all  task,  because 
together  they  will  usually  know 
more  about  how  to  do  it  than  the 
organizer.  Besides,  this  way  of 
carrying  out  the  job  insures 
fair  treatment  for  all  and  the 
most  efficiency. 


F 

VIhen  I am  a member  of  a group 
with  a task  to  be  done,  the 
first  thing  I try  to  find 
out  is  exactly  V7hat  is  expec- 
ted of  me.  I feel  I ® 
right  to  be  told  clearly 
what  I am  to  do  and  precisely 
what  the  rules  are  under  which 
I am  to  operate.  I then  try 
to  carry  out  my  instructions 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

If  I have  any  questions  I 
feel  I should  be  able  to  go 
to  the  organizer  and  have  my 
questions  cleared  up.  If  I 
object  to  some  of  the  things 
I am  to  do,  I usually  do  them 
first,  then  later  tell  the 
organizer  my  disagreement  so 
he  can  take  account  of  it. 
However,  it  is  likely  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing  or  he 
wouldn't  have  been  put  in 
charge.  This  way  of  carrying 
out  the  job  is  fairest  for  all 
and  most  efficient. 
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Circle  the  Answer  That  Best  Describes  the  Way  you 
Really  Act  and  Feel 


I AM  MUCH  MORE  I AM  SOMK-JHAT 
like  E than  I MORE  LIKE  E 
AM  t.tkh!  F THAN  I AM  LIKE  F 

I AM  SOME'JHAT  I AM  1/iUCH  MORE 
MORE  niCE  f LIKE  F THAN  I 

THAN  I AM  LIKE  E A14  LIKE  E 

G 

When  I am  with  a group  of  people 
I ordinarily  don't  try  to  par- 
ticipate very  much.  I almost 
always  sit  back  and  listen  to 
what  the  others  say  much  more 
than  I talk.  When  I do  talk  is 
usually  just  a sentence  or  two. ^ 

I rarely  make  a very  long  contri- 
bution. Also  most  of  the  time  I 
respond  to  someone  else's  question 
rather  than  initiating  anything  on 
my  own.  Perhaps  I don't  partici- 
pate in  groups  as  much  as  I should. 


I AM  SLIGHTLY  I AM  SLIGHTLY 
MORE  LIKE  E MORE  LIKE  F 

THAN  I AM  LIKE  F THAN  I AM  LIKE  E 


H 

When  I am  vjith  a group  of 
people  I try  to  take  a very 
prominent  part.  I almost  al- 
ways try  to  be  in  the  lime- 
light. I do  not  like  to  re- 
main silent  very  long  and  al- 
most always  try  to  get  into 
the  thick  of  a discussion 
before  very  long.  Some- 
times I even  say  something 
startling,  partly  to  get 
recognized.  For  whatever 
reason  I am  almost  always  ^ 
one  of  the  highest  partici- 
pators in  any  group.  Per- 
haps I even  over-do  it  some- 

vjhat . 


Circle  the  Answer  That  Best  Describes  the  Way  you 
Really  Act  and  Feel. 


I AM  MUCH 

I AM  SOME- 

I AM  SLIGHTLY 

I AM 

SLIGHTLY 

MORE  LIKE 

VIHAT  MORE 

MORE  LIKE  G 

MORE 

LIKE  H 

G THAN  I 

LIKE  G THAN 

THAN  I AM  LIKE 

THAN 

I AM  LIKE 

AM  LIKE  H 

I AM  LIKE  H 

H 

G 

I AIvi  SOME- 

I AM  I4UCH 

mT  MORE 

mork.likrh 

LIKE  H THAN 

.-.THAN  I AM 

I AM  LIKE  G 

LIKE  G 

NAME 


DATE 

MALE_^ female 

AGE  


C 


w 


FIRO-B 


P168.S6  "olsicG  nuiobsr  of  thG  Gnswsr  ■bi.i&'b  Lest  sppliGS 
to  you  in  tli6  box  at  the  left  of  the  statement. 

Please  be  as  honest  as  you  can. 

t 1 1.  I try  to  be  with  other  people. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 

5.  rarely  6.  never 

I j 2.  I try  to  be  the  dominant  person  when  I am  lath  people. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I I 3.  I try  to  be  friendly  to  people. 

1„  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  k.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

I — I 4.  I like  people  to  include  me  in  their  activities. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never. 

j. 5,  I let  other  people  decide  what  to  do. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I j 6.  I like  people  to  act  friendly  tovjard  me. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3«  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 


j — I 7.  I join  social  groups. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  sometimes  k,  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

8.  I try  to  take  charge  of  things  when  I am  with  people. 

1.  most  people  2 many  people  3-  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

I — I 9.  My  personal  relations  with  people  are  cool  and  distant. 
1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3-  sane  people  4.  a few  people 

5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
j — 1 10.  I like  people  to  invite  me  to  things. 

1.  usually  2 often  3-  sometimes  4.  occasionally 


5.  rarely  6.  never 

I ] n - I let  other  people  decide  what  to  do. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3-  some  people  4.  a few.people 

5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

j^l2.  I like  people  to  act  cool  and  distant  toward  me. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimeB  4. occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I 1 13.  I tend  to  join  social  organizations  when  I have  an 
* — ' opportunity. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3 sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

Ql4.  I try  to  have  other  people  do  things  I want  done. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
J5.  rarely  6.  never 
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I , |i^.  I act  cool  and  distant  with  people. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  peojple  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nohody 

I |i6.  I like  people  to  invite  me  to  join  their  activities. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I 1 17.  I let  other  people  take  charge  of  things. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
I ji8.  I like  people  to  act  distant  toward  me. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 


19.  I try  to  he  included  in  informal  activities. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I I 20.  I try  to  influence  strongly  other  people’s  actions. 
1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  $.  never 

j I 21.  I try  to  have  close  relationships  V7ith  people. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

1 1^22.  I like  people  to  invite  me  to  partici|)ate  in  their 

activities . 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 
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— ^23*  I 1®"^  other  people  strongly  influence  ray  actions. 

1.  raost  people  2.  raany  people  3*  sorae  people  4.  a few  people 


‘5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

Q 24.  I like  people  to  act  cool  and  distant  toward  rae. 

1.  raost  people  2.  raany  people  3*  sorae  people  4.  a few  people 

5,  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
1^25.  I try  to  include  other  people  in  ray  plans. 

1.  usually  2.  oftan  3-  soraetiraes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

PJ26.  I try  to  influence  strongly  other  people's  actions. 

1.  raost  people  2.  many  people  3 some  people  4.  a few  pecple 
5.  one  or  two  people  5*  nobody 

^ ^ 27.  I try  to  have  close,  personal  relationships  with  people. 
1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasinnally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 


I ] 28.  I like  people  to  invite  me  to  things. 

1.  most  people  2.  raany  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

p^29.  I let  other  people  strongly  influence  my  actions. 

1,  usually  2.  often  3*  soraeUraes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 


□30. 


I like  people  to  act  distant  tGvrsxd.  rae. 


1,  raost  people  2.  raany  people  3*  sorae  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  $ nobody 


4.  a few  people 


o 
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^ — \ 31.  I try  to  have  people  around  me. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

p J 22.  1 try  to  have  other  people  do  things  the  way  I want 

theiri  done. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I I 33.  I try  to  have  close  relationships  with  people. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3-  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

|~~~~|  34.  I like  people  to  invite  me  to  join  their  activities. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3-  some  people  4.  a few  people 

5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
Q 35.  I let  other  people  control  my  actions. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

12^  36.  I like  people  to  act  close  toward  me. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 


r I 37.  ^'Jhen  people  are  doing  things  together  I tend  to  join  them. 
1.  usua^J-Y  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I — T 38.  I try  to  have  other  people  do  things  the  way  I want 
them  done. 

1.  most  people  2 many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 


39.  I try  to  get  close  and  personal  vrith  people. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3.  some  people  4.  a fev7  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
rjhO,  I like  people  to  include  me  in  their  activities. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
Q4l.  I am  easily  led  by  people. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3-  some  times  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 


l~  42 . I like  people  to  act  close  and  personal  with  me. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

43.  I try  to  avoid  being  alore  . 

1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

f-J  44.  I take  charge  of  things  when  I'm  with  people 
1.  usually  2.  often  3.  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

I 45.  I try  to  have  a close,  personal  relationship  with  people. 
1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 

r”n46.  I like  people  to  ask  me  to  participate  in  their 
discussions 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people  . 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
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jTJ  47.  I let  people  control  ray  actions* 

1.  most  people  2 many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
fZn  48-  I like  people  to  act  close  and  personal  with  me. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
r^l  49.  I try  to  participate  in  group  activities. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

50.  I try  to  take  charge  of  things  when  I'm  with  people. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

[ ] 51.  I try  to  get  close  and  personal  with  people. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 

52.  I like  people  to  invite  me  to  participate  in  their 
activities . 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  some  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
I 7 53*  I sm  easily  led  by  people. 

1.  most  people  2.  many  people  3*  sorAe  people  4.  a few  people 
5.  one  or  two  people  6.  nobody 
I 1 like  people  to  act  close  toward  me. 

1.  usually  2.  often  3*  sometimes  4.  occasionally 
5.  rarely  6.  never 


ATTRITIOK  study  final  INTERVIE^i  SCHEEULE 


Hovi  long  were  you  in  Hawthorn? 

Did  you  transfer  to  another  college  or  did  you  drop  out  of 
school  altogether? 

(If  dropped  out)  Do  you  plan  to  return  to  school?  VJhent  -Ihy? 

(If  dropped  out)  '.lould  like  to  return  to  Hawthorn?  (If  yes) 
’.Jill  you? 

yhy  did  you  drop  out  of  Hawthorn?  Are  there  any  other  reasons? 

Did  you  go  to  the  Hawthorn  Student  Center  much? 

Uhat  did  you  think  about  the  way  it  was  there? 

■;Jhat  about  the  kids  who  hung  around  the  center— what  were  they 
like? 


Some  neople  say  that  there  are  a lot  of  radicals  and  bertniks 
at  Hawthorn?  Nhat  do  you  think  about  that?  Ui  true; 
Uhat  do  you  think  about  beatniks? 


;Ihat  did  you  usually  do  when  you  were  at  the  center? 


(If  talked)— Jhat  about? 

Did  you  consider  yourself  to  be  involved  in  Hawthorn  activities? 
In  what  way? 

Did  you  ever  get  together  with  Havithom  students  any  place  other 
than  the  center?  Could  you  explain  that? 

••las  there  a particular  group  of  students  that  you  hung  around 
viith?  (Uho  were  they?) 

Did  you  have  a good  time  at  Hax-rthom? 

'.Jhat  were  the  disadvantages  of  going  to  Hawthorn  for  you? 


Uhat  were  the  advantages? 


Did  Havithom  meet  the  expectations  that  you  had  about  it? 


Some  people  think 
their  ovin. 
effect  you? 


that  Hawthorn  students  are  left  too  much  on 
How  do  you  feel  about  this?  How  did  this 
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Some  people  think  that  Haxfbhorn  is  too  informal,  others  think 

that  it  is  not  informal  enough,  /hat  do  you.  think  about  this? 
How  did  this  effect  you? 

Knowing  what  you  do  about  Hawthorn,  what  kind  of  student  do 
you  think  would  be  hanpiest  going  to  Ha^^rthorn?  How  do 
you  fit  into  this  description? 

Hovi  would  you  describe  the  atmosphere  around  Hawthorn? 

VJhat  do  you  think  you  gained  from  your  stay  at  Hawthorn? 

How  would  you  describe  Hawthorn/ s approach  to  education?  How 
did  your  major  fit  into  your  Ha^ithom’;s  program? 

Some  students  waited  two  years  before  transferring  from  Hawthorn 
so  that  they  could  get  transferable  credit  for  their  Hawthorn 
courses  at  another  college.  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  that 
you  waited  as  long  as  you  did? 

\Jhat  did  you  think  about  the  way  that  the  three  (two)  sequences 
were  organized  and  presented? 

Of  the  courses  that  you  took  at  HaT-ithom,  which  were  the  ones 
you  liked  best?  V/hy? 

■Jhich  did  you  like  the  least?  .ihy? 

Did  you  take  any  seminars  or  tutorials  at  Hawthorn?  ./hat  were 
they?  '/hat  did  you  think  of  them? 

Did  you  attend  any  special  lectures  or  symposiums  while  you 
were  at  Hax-rthom?  ihat  did  you  think  of  them? 

Did  you  do  a research  project  in  Science  of  Society  132?  /hat 
did  you  think  about  it? 

Can  you  think  of  a particular  discussion  which  you  disliked? 

Can  you  tell  me  about  it? 

'/hat  do  you  think  of  discussions  where  some  students  talk  hardly 
at  all  and  others  talk  a great  deal? 

/hat  about  parties?  ./ere  they  associated  with  Liberal  Arts  or 
Ha^rthom? 

Did  Haxrthom  give  you  the  dating  opportunities  that  you  wanted? 
Your  new  college? 

./here  do  you  usually  meet  the  girls  (boys)  that  you  date?  At 
your  new  college?  At  Hawthorn?  Neighborhood?  Or 
somevihere  else? 


VJho  were  your  friends  while  you  were  in  Hawthorn ^ iere  they 
from  Hawthorn,  from  Liberal  Arts,  from  High  School,  or 
somewhere  else?  VJhat  about  now?  'ftio  are  your  friends 


'/hat  are  the  differences  between  Havjthom  and  your  new  college? 


Do  you  participate  much  in  class  discussions? 


I'm  going  to  list  some  aspects  of  colleges,  ./ovild  you  tell  me 
how  you  would  compare  Hawthorn  and  your  new  college  in 
each  of  these  areas? 

a.  course  materials? 

b.  assignments? 

c.  lectures? 

d.  discussions? 

e.  advisors? 

f.  students? 

g.  instructors? 

1.  Do  you  talk  to  your  instructors  outside  of  class 

much?  At  Hawthorn?  At  your  new  college? 

2.  How  often  have  you  discussed  course  material  in  an 

instructor' s office?  At  Hawthorn?  At  your  new 
Coll6g6? 

3.  How  about  talking  about  courses  outside  of  their 

office?  At  HavTthom?  At  your  new  college? 

4.  Have  you  discussed  ideas  not  directly  connected  with 

a course?  At  HaX'ithom?  At  your  new  college? 

5.  Have  you  discussed  your  plans  after  college?  At 

Hawthorn?  At  your  new  college? 

6.  Have  you  been  to  coffee  or  bull  sessions  with  an 

instructor?  At  Hawthorn?  At  your  new  college? 

7.  Have  you  attended  the  same  parties?  At  Hawthorn? 

At  your  new  college?  ^ . « a+ 

8.  Have  you  had  an  instructor  home?  At  Hawthorn?  At 

your  new  college?  tt 

9.  Have  you  been  to  an  instructor's  house?  At  Hawthorn? 

At  vour  new  college? 


How  would  you  describe  the  transition,  for  you,  from  high  school 
to  Hax^thom? 


How  xTOuld  you  sum  up  what  your  parents  thought  of  your  education 
at  Hax'rthom? 

Do  your  parents  differentiate  between  your  new  college  and  Hawthorn? 
(If  yes)  './hat  do  they  soe  as  the  differences? 

'Jhat  did  your  parents  think  of  you  dropping  out  of  Hawthorn? 

Comoaring  your  experiences  now  that  you  look  back  at  y^r  college 
life,  would  you  say  that  you  did  the  right  thing  by  dropping 
out  of  Hawthorn?  V/hy? 


o 
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recapitulation  of  faculty  information 


'39a  Has  anybody  on  the 
'faculty  affected  your 
; thinking  about  what 
■you  want  to  do  when 
you  finish? 


81  (82)  If  you  thinlT 
about  the  faculty  mem- 
ber syou*ve  had  contact 
with  at  Hawthorn  or  in 
Liberal  Arts,  who  are 
the  ones  that  have 
meant  something  to 


PA  I'Jho  on  the  Haw-j 
thorn  faculty  i 

xs^ould  you  say  1 

really  makes  Haw- 
thorn the  sort  of 
place  it  is? 


89  Some  students 
.have  spent  quite  a 
bit  of  time  with 
faculty  members.  Do 
you  feel  that  you 
have  made  friends 
with  any  of  the 
faculty  members? 

108  What  was  the 
best  discussion  sec- 
tion you  were  ever 
in? 


First  Semester 


First  Semester 


you! 


90  is  the  Raw- 
thorn  faculty  mem- 
ber with  whom 
you*ve  had  most  con- 
tact outside  of 
class? 


113  Have  you  ever 
taken  a Hawthorn 
special  course, 
tutorial,  civili-^ 
zatlon  course,  arid 
the  like? 


93  Are  there  any 
faculty  members 
who  have  some 
qualities  you 
would  like  to 
have? 


115d  Did  you  work 
with  anyone  in 
picking  your  topic 
(for  senior  essay?;) 


Second  Semester 


Second  Semester 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


iFlrst  Quarter 


Second  Quarter 


Third  Quarter 
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★During  this  year  65  students  were  given  the  SCAT  instead  of  test  previously  used.  SCAT 
gives  only  verbal  and  quantitative  scores.  These  65  students  had  a mean  of  42.0  and  a standard 
deviation  of  10.49  on  verbal,  and  a mean  of  36.5  and  a standard  deviation  of  7.80  on  quantitative 
**The  entrance  exam  was  changed  to  College  Boards  this  year. 
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RESEARCH  USING  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 

Comments  On  Transcripts  Requested  By  1959  Entrants 
To  City  Upon  Their  Graduation  In  1963 


W3  ip.ade  a list  of  all  graduates  - on  tine,  late  ^ ' 

and  wont  to  the  transcript  office  in  Central  Records.  It/J  “ *"*•-' 
room  (perhaps  six  basketball  courts)  filled  with  des.es  and  f i es . 

First  we  went  to  a file  of  index  cards  (alphabetical)  where 
records  of  requests  for  transcripts  to  bo  sent  elsewhere.  These  thrown 
IT^ft  ^Lctive  for  five  years;  in  our  case  none 
have  been  inactive  that  long.  Handwritten  on  the  car  ! is 
rceuest,  the  place  the  transcript  v;as  sent,  the  number  o^  c 
student  had  at  the  tine  of  that  request  (with  a separate  notation 

graduate  credit) . 

Sone  cards  have  only  a line  or  two;  many  have  ten  and  nore  lines 
filled  out  representing  attempted  movement  since  the  student  s sophomore 

year. 

We  noted  all  requests,  dividing  the  information  into  types: 

A.  Graduate  School 

B.  Teaching  - Board  of  Education 

C.  Job,  Licensing,  etc.,  etc. 

D.  No  Requests 

For  each  student  was  kept  a summary  of  the  n>®bcr  of  each  type  of 
rcauest  For  request  cards  five  lines  long  we  copied  the  data,  for  tnc 
npre  heavily  filled  cards  we  made  a note  to  copy.  No  ““'^ne  in  the 
o«lcrwas  adequate  to  make  the  copy.  The  index  card  would  be  bent  on 

some;  the  thermofax  does  not  pick  up  ball  point  pen. 

Since  many  students  go  to  City  and  since  this  file  does  ,pven 

contain  internal  transmission  of  transcripts,  l.e.,  ,^tual 

City  schools  and  colleges  since 

folders  for  those  students  who  had  only  c or  a 
any  of  these  night  be  in  school  at  City. 

For  those  narked  B.  Teaching-  these  included  students  from  the 
School  of  Education  as  well  as  from  Hawthorn  and  Liberal  Arts- 
Hct  and  checked  this  with  Education  which  keeps  a very  simple  one  line 
iisJbtf recorf of  anyone  in  their  Graduate  School  whether  active  or  not; 
SwLer,  we  found  out  that  they  did  not  keep  such  a record 
"nost  decree"  work,  i.e.,  filling  out  courses  required  for  certificati  n 

and  not  considered  as  graduate  courses . We  checked 

"B"  not  found  in  Education  graduate  courses  back  in  Central  Recor  . 


Here  we  ran  into  the  problem  of  these  folders  being  kept  in  alpha- 
betical order:  1)  according  to  current  quarter  s graduation  list  (in 

our  case  .anyone  getting  a degree  after  his  initial  college  degree)  and 
2)  according  to  the  latest  name-  (married  name  in  the  case  ol  women, 
changed  name  in  the  case  of  men.) 

Another  file  is  kept  of  all  name  changes;  often  folders  had  to  be 
checked  under  both  names . 

still  some  folders  were  not  in  the  file  as  they  were  being  worked 
on.  One  could  not  disturb  those  actually  working  at  their  desks  so  we 
checked  these  out  in  the  FALL  ALPHA  ROSTER  for  1964  which  lists  all  stu- 
dents currently  registered  in  the  University  in  whatever  capacity.  There 
is  no  ALPHA  ROSTER  for  Fall,  1963,  so  there  is  some  slippage  possible 

here . 

Thus  we  have  for  requests  of  transcripts  for  Graduate  School: 


1.  Requests  for  universities  other  than  City. 

2.  Actual  graduate  work  (including  fifth  year  medicine  and 
law)  at  one  of  City's  schools. 

3.  Post-degree  work  at  one  of  City's  schools. 


We  do  have  a record  of  numbers  of  requests  for  other  universities, 
but  these  do  not  distinguish  several  requests  to  the  same  university 

over  several  years  time;  several  requests  to  the  ^ 

same  year,  i.e.,  requests  to  different  graduate  schools  of  that  univer- 
sity; requests  to  different  universities  in  a single  year;  requests  t 
several  universities  in  several  years  time.  We  checked  ^ 

for  LA,  whether  those  making  requests  actually  got  there.  A1  H 
graduates  making  multiple  requests  are  actually  in  Graduate  School. 

TO  GET  PHOTOSTATS  OF  INDEX  CARDS  TOO  FULL  TO  COPY  - ESTIMATE  25%. 


OTHER  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  TRANSCRIPT  REQUESTS: 

one  notices  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  University-  enormous  numbers 
of  Scotch-Irish  and  dearth  of  Irish  names. 


One  notices  name  changes-  Slavs  not  Armenians  for  example-  often 
shortening  which  still  leaves  name_ unmistakably  "foreign.  Wegrzyn 
remains  after  removing  the  "owicz." 


One  notices  marriage  patterns  (of  the  women.) 

One  notices  clan  names  - sets  of  at  least  two  generations  of  what  looks 
like  cousins. 
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One  notices  those  who  apply,  are  admitted  to  Graduate  School,  who  turn 
up  for  courses  and  then  withdrav/-  those  who  accumulate  I (Incompletes .) 

One  notices  the  post-degree  study  apparently  unrelated  to  previous  work 
chemist  who  takes  drama  and  stage  design. 


One  notices  what  graduate  schools  (University  of  Michigan  a strong 
favorite)  chosen  so  as  to  get  a sense  of  search  range  of  student  (geo 

graphical  and  quality.) 


One  notices  a student's  repeated  requests 


to  same  scliool 


(persistence.) 


(The  reader  who  is  interested  in  a more  detailed  report  on  tins  research 
is  referred  to:  Sally  W.  Cassidy,  Paule  Verdet,  Richard  H.  Schell, 

Wayne  State  University;  D.  T.  Campbell,  Northwestern  University;  Evalu- 
ating an  Experimental  College  Program  with  Institutional  ^ 

Interim  Report;  supported  in  part  by  Project  0990,  Contract  3-  - , 

Educational  Media  Branch,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  7 of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  Donald  T.  Campbell,  Northwestern  University, 
Principal  Investigator.) 
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■ PERCENT  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  REQUESTS 
AMONG  1959  ENTMTS  TO  CITY  UNIVERSITY 


Lib.  Arts.'-. 
TriTri  i Not. 

All 

Invited  LA 
& Hav7thorn 

Havvt’iorn 

Hawthorn 

to 

Lib.  Arts 

Total 

Hawthorn 

— — 1 

j 

General  ; 

1 

.22 

.18 

i 

t 

.23 

. 2C- 
i 

.23 

.25 

1 

1 

1 

Education  i 

1 

.23 

1 

.25 

.25 

‘ . 37 

.16 

.30 

, 

Medicine 

1 

.33 

1 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.30 

Bus.  Ad. 

: .09 

.23 

.15 

.42 

i 

.11 

1 .29 

All 

.22 

1 

.23 

1 

! .25 

1 

i .34 

S 

.22 

.30 

N 

i 

! 302 

1 

1 

1 181 

t 

527 

! 

1 152 

73 

225 

' PERCENT  OF 

AMONG  1963  GRADUATES  OF 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  REQUESTS 

CLASS  ENTERING  CITY  UNIVERSITY  in 

1959 

Lib.  A 

i 

1 

k 

rts 

Not 

All 

Invited  LA 
A Hawthorn 

Hawthorn 

Hawthorn 

to 

Lib.tArts 

Total 

Hawthorn 

General 

Percent 

N 

XLIV  X 

.54 

57 

.36 

14 

.60 

90 

.71 

21 

.67 

12 

.70 

33 

Education 

Percent 

N 

.40 

53 

.45 

49 

.45 

02 

.59  I 

22 

.43 

7 

.59 

29 

Medicine 

Percent 

N 

.86 

24 

.80 

12 

.82 

28 

.82 

17 

.75 

4 

.81 

21 

Bus.  Ad. 
Percent 
N 

.24 

17 

1 

1 100 

i 3 
1 

.40 

25 

.83 

! ^ 
1 

.50 

2 

.75 

1 s 

! 

All 

Percent 
• ^ 

.48 

141 

i 

j .57 

1 74 

i 

.56 

238 

■ .71 

72 

1 .64 

25 

f 

i .69 

! 97 

1 

J 
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*(post  degree  « BA  level  work) 
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REQUESTS  FOR  TRANSCRIPTS  FY  1963  CITY  GRADUATES 
IN  VARIOUS  CURRICULA  AND  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES 
DY  RELATIONSHIP  TO  HA^miORN* 


(in  percencai 

Lib.  Arts 
Invited  1 Not 

ze  01 

All  j 

Invited  LA 
Hawthorn 

X I*.* 

Kawthorn 

Hawthorn 

to 

Lib. Arts 

'"otal  1 
Hawthorn 

GENERAL  T 
Grad*  School  1 
Teaching 
Other 
N 

.22 

.01 

.00 

143 

.10 

.03 

.00 

68 

.23 

.02 

.03 

236 

.26  ■ .26 

.02  .03 

.05  1 .06 

58  : 35 

1 

, — ^ — 

.25 

.02 

.06 

93 

EDUCATION 
Grad.  School 
Teaching 
Other 
N 

.23 

.10 

.15 

93 

.25 

.20 

.10 

88 

.25 

.14 

.14 

147 

.37 

.06  : 

.11  i 

35 

L i 

.16 

.05 

.11 

19  1 

.30 

.06 

.11 

54 

MEDICINE  1 
Grad.  School  I 
Teaching 
Other 
N 

.27 

.00 

.05 

22 

.33 

.00 

.08 

12 

.29 

.00 

.06 

79 

\ 

.30 

.00 

.06 

47 

.30 

.00 

.10 

10 

.30 

.00 

.07 

57 

BUS.  AD. 
Grad  School 
Teaching 
Other 
N 

.09 

.02 

.25 

44 

.23 

.00 

.00 

13 

.15 

.00 

.20 

65 

.42 

.00 

.08 

12 

.11 

.00 

.11 

9 



.29 

.00 

.05 

21 

ALL 

Grad.  School 
Teaching 
Other 
N 

.22 

.07 

.09 

302 

.23 

.11 

.06 

18i 

.25 

.05 

.09 

527 

.34 

.02 

.08 

152 

.22 

.03 

.10 

73 

1 

.30 

.02 

.08 

225 

*LA  Invited  ® refused  invitation  to  Hawthorn 
to  LA  (i.e.,  "partial  Hawthorn  traatment'  ) 
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Fall,  1959,  Interview  Schedule 


Hawthorn  Program  Study 

September,  1959 


Interviewer’s  name 


Identification  number 
MY  NAME  IS 


I /il'4  WORKING  WITH  A 


eeseaech  group  which  is  hot  p/J!T  of  the  hkwthorn  faculty,  our  job 

IS  TO  LEARH  WHAT  HAPPEHS  WHEN  A HEH  COLLEGE  STARTS,  AMD  WE  ARE  TALKING 
WITH  EVERYONE  IN  YOUR  ENTERING  CLi\SS.  WE  WILL  NOT  DISCUSS  WHAT  ANY 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDEHr  TELLS  US  WITH  THE  FACULTY  OR  THE  ADfflNISTRATION . 


EVERYTHING  YOU  SAY  T.S  TREATED  AS  CONFIDEHTIAL.  WE  WILL  EVENTUALLY 
ISSUE  REPORTS  OF  STATISTICAL  PERCENTACffiS  IN  WHICH  NO  INDIVIDUAL  IS 


IDENTIFIED. 

THERE  IS  NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  MSWER.  WE  WA^iT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  YOUR  EXPERI- 
ENCES HAVE  BEEN,  AND  WHAT  YOUR  IDEAS  ARE. 


la  Some  people  decide  about  going  to  college  only  when  the 

rolls^around  and  others  plan  Tor  years.  Wan  you  tell  me  about 
how  ^ decided' to -go  to  college? 

lb.  Have  you  always  known  that  you  were  going  to  college,  or  was 
there  some  time  when  you  thought  you  might  not. 


(IF  ONCE  THOUGHT  MIGHT  WOT  ATTEND  COLLEGE) 


lc.  "Vlhen  was  that? 

ld.  What  made  you  change  your  mind? 

2a.  What  other  colleges  did  you  consider  going  to? 

(if  considered  other  colleges) 

3a.  Did  anyone  advise  you  about  colleges  in  any  way? 
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4a.  What  led  to  your  coming  to  Havrbhorn? 

4b.  Did  you  receive  an  invitation  in  the  mail  or  did  you  asic  for 
an  invitation? 

4c.  Have  you  any  idea  vhy  you  were  invited  to  Hci^thorn? 

5.  What  do  you  expect  Ha'^-rthorn  to  be  lihe? 

6.  Vlhat  do  you  think  about  being  part  of  the  first  group  to  go 

through  Hawthorn? 

7a.  Do  you  already  know  any  of  the  other  students? 

(IF  YES) 

7b.  How  do  you  knovr  them? 

8.  What  do  you  e^^iect  the  other  Ha^ithorn  students  to  be  like? 

9.  What  do  you  hope  to  get  from  college? 

lOa.  What  things  are  you  most  concerned  about  in  coming  to  college? 

10b.  Are  there  things  that  concern  you  about 

which  might  not  concern  you  if  you  were  going 

lla  DO  you  expect  that  Hawthorn  is  going  to  be  pretty  much  like 
mosHthS  schools,  or  different  from  most  other  schools? 

llb.  In  what  way? 

n/^-iroYvi-ao-p*?  in  cominG  to  Hawthorn  which  you 

llc.  Do  you  see  any  advantages  uo  conj-ub 

might  not  have  if  you  i-rere  going  elsewhere. 

lid.  Do  you  see  any  disadvantages  to  coming  to  which 

you  might  not  have  if  you  were  going  felsewhere? 

12a  Do  you  expect  Hawthorn  to  be  pretty  much  like  the 

Sts  at  City,  or  different  from  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts  at  City? 

(IF  DIFFERENT) 

l^a  of  thSbIsis  Twhat  you  now  know  about  Hawthorn,  would  you  be 
?n  JSor  of  yl  ySn^r  brother  or'  younger  sister  coming  here 

13b.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

l4a.  Do  you  think  you  yourself  will  stay  to  complete  your  degree. 

l4b.  Why?  . 

15,  Would  you  drop  out  to  get  married. 

16a.  Do  you  expect  to  have  a good  time  at  Hai^thorn? 
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l6b.  vniy? 

17a.  Do  you  es^ect  a good  education  at  Havrthorn? 

17b.  Why? 

l8a.  Do  you  expect  that  Ha^fthorn  will  be  helpful  in  your  life? 
l8b.  Why? 

IQa  We  realize  you  haven’t  had  much  experience  yet  with  college 

faculty,  but  we  would  like  to  know  something  about  what  you  ex- 
pect. What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  becomes  a university 

teacher? 

19b.  How  would  you  compare  him  with  a high  school  teacher? 

20a.  What  do  you  think  your  relationship  with  him  will  be  like? 

20b.  What  do  you  hope  to  receive  from  him? 

NOW  THESE  NEXT  QJESTIONS  mVE  TO  DO  WITH  WORKING. 

21a  Some  students  are  supported  fully  by  their  parents,  while  others 
SrsSported  not  at  all,  and  still  others  are  su^orted  to  the 
extent  of  medical  care  or  other  emergencies.  To  what  extent 
are  you  supported  by  your  parents,  and  to  what  extent  are  you 

self-supporting? 

21b.  How  do  you  plan  to  contribute  to  your  support? 

21c.  Do  you  plan  to  work  at  all  during  your  college  career? 

(IF  YES) 

21d.  When  do  you  plan  to  work? 

21e.  How  many  hours  do  you  plan  to  work,  durih'g  the  school 
year? 

(IF  20  HOURS  A WEEK) 

21f.  We  know  that  there  is  a rule  that  students  at 
City  may  only  work  twenty  hours  a week,  but  we 
also  know  that  many  students  actually  work  more. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  is  official,  and  so 
you  can  feel  free  to  tell  us  how  many  hours  you 
really  plan  to  work  during  the  year,  ivre  you 
definitely  going  to  limit  yourself  to  20  hours. 
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21g.  What  effett  .all  vorld^  have  on  your  college 
experience,  in  your  judgmen 

aa..  »»,  ^ “ *' 

now,  how  would  you  describe  it . 

22b.  DO  you  think  you  may  change  yoar  mind  about  this? 

23a.  HOW  would  you  describe  what  you  want  your  life  to  be  like, 
twenty  years  from  now? 

23b.  Do  you  think  you  nay  change  your  mind  about  this? 

24a.  fron'folleKj'and  I 

^Il"!sk  ^u  io  tell  me  for  each,  whether  it  is  important  or 
I^i^orta^^t  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 


Important  Unimportant 


a.  Changing  yourself  _ 

h.  Learning  to  be  of  service  to 

the  world 

c.  Preparing  for  future  . 

d.  Learning  to  know  many  different 
kinds  of  people 

e Developing  values  for  your  u 
f!  Making  friends  for  life 

g.  Developing  intellectually 

h.  Learning  new  skills 

i.  Meeting  your  future  mate 

j.  Taking  part  in  sports 

k . Academic  achievement 

l.  Participation  in  extra- 
rurricular  activities 

m.  Learning  to  be  independent 

n.  Having  a good  time 
0.  Meeting  people 

p.  Other  than  these  (speciiy; 


24b.  Which  of  these  is  most  important  to  you? 
24c.  Which  is  next  mott  important  to  you. 

24d.  Which  is  least  important  to  you? 

25a.  How  do  you  hope  to  realize 


(response  to  24b) 


25b.  is  it  something  3’'ou  want? 


26. 


250.  What  is  it  about  college  that  makes  it  a good  place  to 
realias  this? 

25d.  How  likelj  do  you  thirJi  it  is  that  you  will  realise 

(response  to 

25e . ^hy  do  you  say  thia? 

(response  to  24d)  was  least  important  to 

you.  ^Ihy  is  that? 


27a.  would  you  a3.ways  have  made  the  sa.ne  decisions  yon  just  did  about 


what  is  important? 


(IF  NO) 

they  against  your  coming  to  college,  or  don  t they  care. 

29a.  Is  there  some  member  of  your  family  who  has  strongly  encour- 

8Lg6d  you  "fco  C01T16  "to  C0llsg6 . 

(IF  IKS) 

30.  How  would  your  parents  react  if  you  didn't  finish  college. 

31.  How  would  you  react,  yourself,  if  you  didn't  finish  college? 

32.  What  do  your  parents  expect  of  you? 

33.  Do  your  parents  understand  what  you  want  out  of  Ine? 

34a.  Is  what  you  want  out  of  life  different  from  your  parents'  life, 
or  nretty  much  the  same  ? 


34b.  In  what  way? 

ss  fir;; 

friends? 


(IF  PAEEKTS,  OR  IF  PARKHTS  AMD  FRIEWDS) 

35b.  Which  parent  do  you  chiefly  talk  with? 


36.  VIhat  do  you  and  your  parents  agree  about? 

37.  What  do  you  and  your  parents  disagree  about? 

38a.  What  do  you  do  if  you  and  your  parents  disagre? 

38b.  Hov  much  does  a disagreement  with  your  parents  upset  you? 

39a.  Do  you  feel  you  are  pretty  much  living  according  to  your  fa.mily'a 
rules,  or  are  you  on  your  own? 

(if  not  on  yO'JR  own) 

39b.  \^en  do  you  th.:nlc  you’ll  be  on  your  ow.a? 

HOW  WE'D  LIKE  YOU  TO  CO®AEi;  HIGH  SCHOOL  AHD  COLIEGE 

40a.  How  do  you  erpect  college  to  be  different  from  high  school? 

40b.  Do  you  think,  all  in  all,  college  will  be  like  high 
school  or  different  from  high  school. 

students? 

I «+  the  students  here  at  Hawthorn  will  he  more  like 


42h.  VJhy? 

43.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  you  could  be  better  prepared  for 
college? 

NOW  ABOUT  ERIEHD3  AND  GBOUPS  OF  FRIENDS 

44a.  Do  you  belong  to  a group  or  groups  of 

■PT.if.nfls  all  know  each  other  as  well  as  mowing  y 


(IF  YES) 


44h.  Thinlc  about  the  group 
How  did  these  people 


of  friends  to  which  you  feel  closest, 
come  ‘bo  knovr  each  other? 


44c. 


DO  you  think  you  will  continue  to  get  together  with  this 
group  through  this  next  year? 


44d.  How  many  of  the  group  arfe  coming  to  college:  none,  only 
a few,  more  than  half,  all? 

44e.  How  do  the  other  memibers  of  the  group  feel  about  your 
coming  to  college? 

hhf.  What  sort  of  thing  would  raise  someone's  standing  in  this 
group? 

What  sort  of  thing  would  lower  someone's  standing  in  this 
group? 

45a.  About  how  many  really  close  friends  do  you  have? 

(IF  HAS  FRIENDS) 

45b.  What  will  they  be  doing  this  fall? 

46a.  Would  you  say  you  spend  most  time  with  friends  from  school, 

friends  from  church,  friends  from  the  neighborhood,  or  friends 

from  some  other  place? 

46b.  From  where  is  that? 

47a,  Do  you  hope  to  affiliate  with  a fraternity? 

4?b.  Why? 

(IF  WANTS  TO  AFFILIATE) 

47c.  What  do  you  think  your  chances  are? 

48.  With  what  sort  of  people  do  you  hope  to  become  associated  in 
your  future  life? 

49a.  Most  people  feel  left  out  of  things  some  time.  Did  you  ever  feel 
left  out  of  things  while  in  high  School? 

50a.  Are  you  in  any  way  concerned  about  being  left  out  of  things  in 
college? 

(IF  YES) 

51a.  Would  you  rather  be  friendly  with  everyone  at  Hawthorn  or  have 
just  a few  close  friends? 

51b.  Why  is  that? 
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TURNING  NCW  TO  DATING 


52,  How  often  do  you  'date  now? 

53.  Do  you  expect  to  do  more  or  less  dating  during  your  first  year 
of  college? 

54a.  Are  you  concerned  about  dating? 

55a.  Do  you  hope  to  change  in  relation  to  girls  while  you  are  in 
college? 

(IF  YES) 

56a.  Did  you  go  steady  in  high  school? 

56b.  With  about  how  many  g5.rls  did  you  ^o  steady? 

56c.  Why  did  your  last  steady  relationship  breaX  up? 

57a.  Are  you  currently  involved  in  a serious  relationship  with  a girl? 

NOW  ABOUT  WHAT  YOU  FIND  FUN,  WHERE  YOU  FEEL  COMFORTABLE,  AND  WHERE 
YOU  FEEL  iJNC<S^®^®ABLB? 

58.  What  do  you  do  most  often  when  you  just  want  to  relax  and  have 
fun? 


59a*  Do  you  ever  daydream? 


(IF  YES) 

59b.  Could  you  tell  me  a daydream? 

60.  If  you  have  extra  money,  what  do  you  generally  spend  it  on? 

61.  Have  you  bought  new  clothes  for  college:  none  at  all;  some; 
quite  a few? 

62.  With  whom  among  the  following  do  you  feel  most  comfortable? 


CARD 


a.  A boy  your  own  age 

b.  A girl  your  own  age 

c.  An  older  man 

d.  An  older  woman 

e.  A group  of  fellows  and  girls  your  own  age 

f.  A group  of  fellows  your  own  age 

g.  A group  of  girls  your  own  age 
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63.  Vlith  whom  do  you  feel  least  comfortahle?  (CARD) 

64.  Do  you  find  that  you  meet  other  people  easily  or  with  difficulty? 

65a.  How  many  other  people  really  understand  you? 

65b.  VJho  are  they? 

66.  Can  you  describe  the  situation  in  which  you  have  felt  most 
yourself? 

67.  Everyone  is  liable  to  have  some  difficulties.  When  you  get  into 
difficulty,  what  sort  of  difficulty  is  it  likely  to  be? 

FINALLY,  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ASK  YOU  A COUPLE  OF  QUESTIONS  iiBOUT  STUDYING. 

68.  Do  you  have  trouble  studying,  or  do  you  find  it  easy  to  study? 

69.  How  do  you  go  about  studying? 

INTERVIEWER  RATINGS 

1.  RACE  White  

Negro  

Other  (write  in)  

2.  SEX  Male  

Female  

3.  PHYSICAL  ATTRACTIVENESS 

Very  Attractive  

Average  

Unattractive  

4.  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INTERVIEW 

Positive  

Neutral  

Negative  


5.  POISE 


Highly  poised- -great  social  skill 
Somewhat  poised- -average  social  skill 
Little  poise- -awkward 


typicality 

In  no  way  outstanding- -an  average  sort  of  person 
In  some  ways  different 
Definitely  different— atypical 
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7. 


VERBAL  FLUENCY  AND  i\RTICULATENESS 

High  

I^erage  

■eLo'W  


8.  ASSERTIVENESS 

Highly  assert ii’-e- -brash 

Somewhat  assertive- -fairly  confident 

Unas  ser t ive — shy 


9.  HAPPINESS 


High 

Mediiom 

Low 
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ERIC 


STUDENT  CHURCH  ATTENDANCE 


Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall- 
Fall  SuJiimer  SuirnneT  Suiianer  Suiiimer  SuriTiner  Spring 

1959  i960 

i 


1962  1963  196^  19^5 


I0 


i 


% 


i 


Svuiimer- 
Spring 

I966..67  1967-68 
I0 


Daily 

1 

0 

2 

T";70  to  three 

times  a week 

9 

9 

6 

Once  a week 

46 

52 

43 

Every  two  to 

three  weeks 

11 

5 

5 

Once  a month 

4 

6 

J 

Several  times 

a year 

16 

16 

16 

Once  a year 

4 

4 

5 

Less  often 

2 

5 

8 

Never 

6 

3 

9 

Depends 

1 

- 

1 

Etc 

- 

- 

0 

n=285  m=289 

N=2' 

No  answer 

N=2 

N=2 

I0 

FATHER" 

Jewish 

20' 

17 

1 

Rom.  Cath. 

25 

23 

0th.  Cath. 

6 

4 

Anglican 

3 

4 

Lutheran 

8 

13 

Methodist 

6. 

11 

Presbyterian 

8 

7 

Baptist 

7 

6 

0th.  Prot. 

n‘ 

8 

None 

6 

6 

Other  & 

Free  Thinking 

0 

1 

N=272  N:s272 

N=J 

No  answer 

N=13, 

, N=»19’- 

N=! 

8 

kk 

8 

O 

0 


11 

42 

9 

5 


10 

45 

6 

2 


N=7  N=3 


N=292 
N=1  • 


"S 


RELIGION 


■3 

3 

7 

9 

6 

7 

•8 

7 


11 

35 

1 

o 

8 

5 

6 

9 

9 

•9 

4 


10 
11 
32 

1 

4 

5 

8 

6 
9 

11 
10 


9 
38 

2 

I 
7 
7 
4 

7 

10 

II 


8 

43 

8 

2 


N=283 

N=J* 


8 

42 

3 

3 

7 

6 

4 

6 

8 

9- 


4 

4o 

9 

4 


13 

12 

15 

11 

16 

6 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

7 

5 

5 

7 

10 

9 

l4. 

16 

16 

N=327 

N=7 


10 
12 
40 

1 

3 

6 

5 

4 

11 

6 

12 


N=1L  N*ll  N=»9  ; 


N*270  N=317 
N=17  N=17 


religion-  SlMyiARY 


Jewish 
Rom.  Cath. 

0th.  Cath. 

Anglican 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

0th.  Prot. 

None 

Other  & 

Free  Thinking 


No  answer 


Fa].l- 

Fall 

Fall* 

Fall  Summer  Summer 

Summ( 

1959 

3.960 

1962 

1963 

i 

i 

fi 

20 

15 

.13 

11 

24 

25 

31 

35 

4 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

y 

11 

l4 

9 

9 

5 

12 

9 

6 

y 

8 

10 

7 

7 

8 

6 

9 

12 

9 

9 

9 

8 

y 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2 

4 

H=£81  »=28U 

N=295 

ro 

n=4 

N=7 

N=5 

N=8 

1964 

i 

11 

35 

1 

5 
8 

9 

6 

10 

10 
3 


1965 

I0 

9 

4l 

2 

2 

8 

9 

5 

8 

8 

7 


1966-67  1967-68 

i 


N=7  N=3 


STUDENT’S  RELIGION 


Jewish 
Rom.  Cath. 

0th . Cath . 

Anglican 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

0th.  Prot. 

None 

Other  & 

Free  Thinking 


19 

24 

3 

5 

11 

5 
8 

6 
5 

13 


15 

24 

2 

6 

l4 

9 

8 

6 

9 

5 


i io 


10 

31 

2 

3 
6 
6 
6 
6 


8 

34 

1 

4 
8 

5 
4 

9 


10 

35 

1 

2 

7 

5 
4 

6 


6 

38 

2 

1 

8 

7 

4 

4 


8 

42 

3 

5 

7 

7 

C 

y 

8 
8 
2 


4 

36 

2 

4 
7 

5 

2 

6 


11 

2 

4 

6 

7 

4 

10 

9 


5 1 

N=280  N=325 
N=7  N=9 


7 

32 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

7 


No  answer 


N=4  N=12 


8 

11 

5 

12 

3 

l4 

0 

13 

f 

16 

23 

11 

10 

8 

9 

11 

11 

N=297 

N=277 

N=387 

N=283 

,.N=275 

N=311 

N*7 

N=19 

N=13 

N=10 

N=12 

N=23 

O 
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ERIC 


ETHMICITY  AND  ilELIGlON 


Mother ' s 
Ethnicity 


Brit.  Comb. 

English 

Scotch 

Scot-Irish 

Irish 

Australian 
Welsh 
Eng.  Cana. 

Comb. 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

Portugese 

Maltese 

Belgium 

Fr.  Canad. 

Alsace 

German 

Austrian 

Dutch 

Flemish 

Bohemian 

Swiss 

Amer.  Ind. 
Mexican 
So.  Amer. 

So.  Africa 

Amer.  Negro 

Swedish 

Danish 

Norwegian 

Finnish 

Lithuanian 

Estonian 

Scand.  Gen'l 

Polish 

Serbian 

Croatian 

Slovene 

Slovak 

Hungarian 

Albanian 

Bulgarian 


Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall- 
Fall  Summer  Summer  Summer  Summer  Su^er 

1959  i960  1962  1963  196^  1565 

i i i i i i 


Fall-  S'ummer- 
S-orihg  Spring 

1^6-67  1967-68 

i - 10 

7 5 

10  12 

3 1 

1 

7 6 


Jl 

1 


0 

0 


8 

2 


5 

1- 

3 


0 

1 

13 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

17 

1 

2 

0 

1 


o 

ERIC 


ETHNICITY  Mil  RELIGION 


Mother ' s 
Ethnicity 


FaU-  FaU-  Fall-  Pall-  Fall-  Fall- 

Fall  Summer  Summer  Summer  Summer  Summer  Spring 

19591960  1962  1963  196!*  1965  1966-6' 

i i i i i I-  i 


Roumanian 

2 

1 

Yugoslav 

(Gen*l) 

- 

0 

Russian 

11 

10 

Ukraine 

2 

0 

Greek 

1 

1 

Moslem  (Chris) 

2 

1 

Moslem  (Europe) 

« 

- 

Moslem  (Medit) 

0 

- 

Middle  East 

- 

- 

India 

- 

- 

Southeast  Asia 

- 

- 

Japan 

- 

• 

China 

- 

— 

Phillip 

- 

- 

N=276  N=272 

No  answer  N=9 

N=19 

Father ' s ^ , 

Ethnicity 

% 

7o 

Brit . Comb . 

2 

8 

English 

10 

10 

Scotch 

6 

5 

Scot-Irish 

2 

'1 

Irish 

6 

4 

Australian 

- 

• 

Welsh 

- 

- 

Eng • Cana . 

0 

1 

+ Comb. 

- 

French 

5 

3 

Spanish 

0 

1 

Italian 

3 

3 

Portugese 

- 

Maltese 

- 

1 

Belgium 

- 

1 

Fr.  Canad. 

•p 

Alsace 

0 

* 

German 

13 

22 

Austrian 

1 

1 

Dutch 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 


n=284 

N=15 


1 


6 

1 

1 

1 


N=289 


0 

7 

- 1 

i _ 

1 

0 


0 

N=382 


1 


5 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

N=285 

N=8 


N=7  N=l8 


1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


N=260 

N=7 


5 

8 

2 

1 

8 


0 

4 

1 

4 


1 

1 

15 

2 

1 


Summer - 
Spring 

1967-68 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 


0 


N=325 

N=9 


i 

' 3 
10 
4 

10 


1 

3 

1 

3 


1 

1 

0 

16 

2 

0 


ETHNICITY  AND  RELIGION 


3 


O 


Father ' s 
Ethnicity 


Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall 

Fall  Suiraner  Suiuraer  Summer  §ummer  Sumer 

1959  i960  1962  1963  1964  1965 

y i I0  i i i 


Flemish 

Bohemian  1 

Swiss  1 

Amer . Ind. 

Mexican 
So.  Amer. 

So.  African 


Amer . Negro  6 

Swedish  1 

Danish  1 

Norwegian  0 

Finnish  2 

Lithuanian  1 

Estonian  0 

Scan.  Gen'l. 

Polish  16 

Serb.  1 

Creation 

Slovene 

Slovak 

Hungarian  4 

Albanian  1 

Bulgarian 

Roumanian  1 

Yugoslav 

(Gen’l) 

Russian  H 

Ukraine  2 

Greek  1 


Moslem  (Chris)  2 
Israel 

Moslem  (Europe)  - 
Moslem  (Medit)  0 
Middle  East 
India 

Southeast  Asia 
Japan 
China 
Phillip 


1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 


0 

10 

2 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 
0 
1 

2 


15 

1 

0 

m 

3 

0 

1 


0 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 


1 


8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i4 

m 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 


10 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 


16 


1 

2 

1 


0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 


0 

0 

i4 

0 


1 

2 


2 


6 

1 

1 

1 


0 


1 

5 

1 

0 

1 


7 

2 

1 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


N=278  N=276  N=293  N=291  N=385  N=285 


No  answtr 


H=7  N=15  N=6  N=5  H=15  N=8 

386 


Fall- 

spring 

1966-67 


1‘ 

0 


13 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

5 

1 

1 


1 

1 


N*283 

N=4 


mipnin 


Summer- 

Spring 

1967-68 

i 


1 

0 


13 
1 
0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


N=326 

N=8 


SUMMARY  OF  ETHNICITY 


Father ’ s 
Ethnicity 


Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Fall-  Sunaner- 

Fall  Summer  Sumriier  Sumriier  Summer  Suiter  Springy 

1959  19^0  1962  1963 

i i i i 


1964  1965  19bb-b7  lybY-bO 

i i i 


British 

13 

20 

15 

Irish 

6 

4 

4 

Scotch 

6 

5 

3 

Nest  Europe 

17 

25 

19 

Scandanavian 

4 

5 

3 

Latin 

9 

8 

10 

Greek 

3 

1 

3 

Russian 

13 

12 

10 

Polish 

17 

U 

17 

Other  Slav. 

6 

3 

6 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Negro 

6 

N=278 

5 

N=276 

9 

N=294 

No  answer 

N=7 

N=15 

N=5 

15 

15 

17 

13 

13 

5 

9 

7 

8 

10 

7 

5 

5 

2 

4 

18 

19 

23 

18 

18 

4 

3 

3 

7 

2 

13 

10 

7 

10 

9 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

5 

9 

7 

8 

l4 

16 

l4 

l4 

l4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

10 

5 

14 

13 

N=290 

N=392 

N=281 

N=283 

N=326 

N=6 

N=8 

N=12 

N=4 

N=8 

Mother ' s 
Ethnicity 

British 

Irish 

Scotch 

Nest  Europe 

Scandanavian 

Latin 

Greek 

Russian 

Polish 

Other  Slav. 

Other 

Negro 


No  answer 


% 

% 

% 

% 

17 

24 

12 

18 

20 

20 

20 

( 

3' 

7 

11 

8 

3 

7 

4 

5 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

18 

22 

20 

18 

16 

20 

l4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

.7 

9 

10 

l4 

11 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

12 

10 

9 

6 

8 

5 

6 

18 

12 

16 

15 

15 

18 

13 

7 

5 

6 

7 

4 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

7 

1 

n 

3 

5 

l4 

N=276  N=273 

N=284 

N=288 

N=382 

N=283 

N=279 

N=9 

N=18 

N=15 

N=8 

N=8 

N=10 

N=8 

■ i 

18 

6 

1 

21 

2 

9 

1 

7 

17 

5 

1 

12 

N=325 


N=9 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AT  CITY  UNIVERSITY 

by 

Gregory  Nigosian 


Foreword 

We  will  consider  the  proportion  of  Hawthorn  students  who  partici- 
pated in  university-wide  student  activities.  The  finding,  simply  is 
that  the  proportion  of  Hawthorn  student  participation  is  greater  than 
that  of  Liberal  Arts  students.  But  this  is  more  important  than  it 
appears,  because  we  are  discussing  only  participation  in  university- 
wide activities. 


Hawthorn  students,  of  course,  had  a wide  variety  of  college  activ  - 
ties  in  which  they  could  participate.  On  the  other  hand.  Liberal  Arts 
students  had  very  little  in  the  way  of  ’college'  activities  to  partici- 
pate in.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  incorporate  college-specific  activity 
in  the  present  comparative  analysis,  we  would  include  a bias  in  favor  of 
Hawthorn  students,  and  show  an  exaggerated  degree  of  participation  in  s u- 
dent  activities  by  Hawthorn  students. 


Thus  not  only  are  Hawthorn  students  more  likely  than  Liberal  ^^^ts 
students  to  participate  in  university-wide  student  activities,  we  would 
find,  if  we  could  Include  such  data,  that  Hawthorn  students  are  ««  “ore 
likely  to  participate  in  activities  available  to  them  than  Liberal  Arts 
students  in  activities  available  to  them. 


Introduction 

The  popular  mythology  in  the  early  years  held  that  Hawthorn  students 
were  "separatists"  or  "isolationists".  It  was  argued  that  Hawthorn  stu- 
dents were  concerned  only  about  themselves,  and  the  Hawthorn  Center  and 
the  activities  which  occured  there.  The  data  belie  the  myth. 

For  example,  considering  only  those  Hawthorn  students  who  accepted 
an  invitation  to  attend,  compared  with  those  viho  were  invited  but  c ose 


^A  participant  is  defined  as  one  who  participated  in  any  university- 
wide activity,  with  a few  exceptions.  For  example,  those  few  Persons  who 
were  very  involved  in  intercollegiate  athletics  were  not  included  because 
it  was  found  that  the  student  activities  records  were  inaccurate  for  this 


category.  Also,  those  — , 

because  this  would  have  produced  an  inflated  picture  (alx  persons  who 
checked  "Jewish"  on  the  religious  preference  card  at  registration  were 
reported  as  members,  meaning  that  Hillel  was  more  of  a mailing  list  than 

an  organization.) 


who  were  "‘members"  of  Killel  were  not  included 


1 


o 

ERIC 
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not  to  attend,  we 
Hawthorn  students 

can  see  that  in  this  most 
hold  their  o\<m. 

Stringent  of  comparisons. 

Hawthorn 

(accepted  invitation) 

Liberal  Arts 
(rejected  invitation) 

Participant 

54.4? 

(X55) 

53.5? 

(227) 

Non-Participant 

45.6? 

(130) 

. 46.5? 

am 

(285) 

(424) 

If,  however,  we  considered  all  those  persons  who  were  eligible 
to  enter  Hawthorn,  but  of  whom  only  a sample  were 


Hawthorn 

All  other  eligible  to 

(accepted  invitation) 

attend  Hawthorn 

Participant 

54.4? 

(155) 

44.6? 

(466) 

Non-Participant 

45.6? 

(130) 

55.4% 

(5801 

(235) 

(1,046) 

- 

It  is  not  clear  just  what  is  invoivec  nere.  rai.cxy,  xu 
that  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  were 

student  activities  and  saw  Hawthorn  as  more  collesiate.  It  might 
also  be  that  something  about  attending  Hawthorn  as  the  effect  o 

Am  ^ ^ ^ C 


increasins  pcitLxu 

Any  Hawthorn  Experience 

Ho  Hawthorn  Experience 

Participant 

57.1% 

(222) 

46.4? 

(581) 

Non-rP  ar  t i c ip  an  t 

A2.9% 

(1671 

(389) 

53.6? 

(671) 

(1.252) 

If  any  contact  with  Hawthorn  seems  to  correlate  wicn 
one  might  wonder  if  longer  contact  produces  greater  participation.  It 


seems  to. 
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Stayed  in  Hawthorn 

All  Others 

Participant 

57.4% 

(139) 

45.7% 

(640) 

Non-Parti cipant 

42.6% 

(103) 

54.37 

(7591 

(242) 

(1.399) 

15Ut  Simple  iongeviuy  uj.  uunucii-u  r - 

sufficient  explanation  for  differences  in  participation.  Considering 
just  those  with  Hawthorn  experience,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  something 
at  work  other  than  just  "Hawthorn  contact."  For  example,  those  who 
were  invited  and  stayed  have  a good  proportion  of  participants. 


Hawthorn 

(Invited  and  Stayed) 

Participant 

53.6% 

(98) 

Non-Participant 

46.47 

(851 

(183) 

But  those  who  left  have  a higher  degree  of  participation. 


Hawthorn  (Left) 

Participant 

55.  d? 

(57) 

Non-Participant 

44.1? 

(451 

(102) 

But  the  highest  participation  of  all  groups  X7as  shown  by  that 
group  of  students  who  came  to  Hawthorn  on  their  own,  without  having 

been  invited. 


Hax(rthorn  (Self-Starters) 

Participant 

64.4% 

(67) 

Non-Participant 

35.6% 

(37) 

(104) 
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Similarly,  the  pattern  among  Liberal  Arts  students  is  not  mono- 
lithic, nor  does  it  suggest  that  it  is  ’’college*’  alone  which  explains 
participation. 


Liberal  Arts  Studei 

Its 

Invited  to 

Not 

Not  Eligible 

Haxvfthom 

Invited 

for  Invitation 

Participant 

■53.5% 

38.4% 

55.8% 

(227) 

(239) 

(115) 

Non-Participant 

46.5% 

61.6% 

44.2% 

(197) 

(383) 

( 911 

(424) 

(622) 

(206) 

(The  pattern  for  those  not  invited  to  Hav;thorn  is  especially  bizarre. 
It  suggests  that  the  construction  of  the  ’’invitation  pool''  failed  to 
take  into  account  some  element  which  made  the  *'not  invited”  group 
dramatically  different  in  at  least  one  respect  from  the  patterns 
shows  by  their  fellow  students.) 

The  Impact  of  Particinat5.on 

There  are  many  who  argue  that  it  is  good  to  participate  in  stu- 
dent activities  for  the  social  and  personal  benefits  they  provide  for 
students.  Thus,  we  should  consider  what  relation  there  might  be  be- 
tween participation  in  activities  and  outcome  (graduation,  dropping- 
out,  or  slowing  down),  considering  the  effect  of  some  other  variables 
as  well. 


A comparison  of  outcome  of  Hawthorn  and  Liberal  Arts  participants 
and  non-participants  would  be  instructive,  though  it  raises  some  ques- 


aliU  liuu  wi.  ^ 

tions  as  well . j Hawthorn 

Non- 

Participant  Participant 

Liberal  Arts 
Non- 

Participant  Participant 

Graduate  (in  5 yrs. 

or  less) 

Slow-down  (still  arounc 
after  5 yrs.) 
brop-out  (left  at  any- 
time before  grad.) 

49.6%  29.1% 

(69)  (30) 

32.4%  16.5% 

(45)  (17) 

18.0%  54.4% 

(25)  (56) 

46.6%  17.4% 

(298)  (132) 

21.6%  14.4% 

(138)  (109) 

31.8%  68.2% 

(204)  (518) 

(139)  (103) 

(640)  (759) 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a drastic  difference  between  partici- 
pants and  non-participants  in  each  of  the  outcome  categories.  There  is 
much  less  difference  between  Hawthorn  and  Liberal  Arts  students  in 
corresponding  categories.  And,  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in 
what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  polar  positions-  Hawthorn  participants 
and  Liberal  Arts  non-participants  (up  to  a 50.2%  difference.) 
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The  meaning  of  this  difference  is  unclear.  For  example,  in  the 
drop-out  category,  it  might  be  that  people  who  are  potential  drop- 
outs shun  activities  to  shore  up  their  academic  positions.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  almost  as  many  participants  graduate  as  non-partici- 
pants drop  out,  it  could  be  that  there  is  something  about  participation 
that  goes  along  with  propensity  to  graduate. 


Comparison  between  the  percentage  of  people  in  the  activity 
column  with  those  in  the  composite  college  column  shows  that  partici- 
pants are  more  likely  to  graduate  or  slow  down,  and  less  likely  to 
drop-out  than  non-par ticipate. 


All 

Hawthorn 

All 

Liberal  Arts 

r.oth 

Graduate 

i 

Slow-down 

Drop-out 

"4079% 

(99) 

25.6% 

(62) 

33.5% 

(81) 

30.7% 

(430) 

17.7% 

(247) 

51.6% 

(722) 

32.2% 

(529) 

18.8% 

(309) 

A8.9% 

(SQ31 

(242) 

(1,399) 

(1.641) 

The  same  general  pattern  holds  for  college  and  participation  and. 


XXlQwwQ  ^ Xii 

5 exaBsc 

LCXl^Ki^l  WLICLi 

Under  21 

21  and 

Over 

Hawthorn 

Non- 

Liberal 

Arts 

Hon- 

Hawthorn* 

Non- 

Liberal  Arts 
Non- 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Graduate 

49.6% 

30.5% 

47.8% 

21.2% 

r — 

— 

26.3% 

. 3.6% 

(67) 

(29) 

(288) 

(126) 

(2) 

(1) 

(10) 

(6) 

Slow-down 

33.3% 

16.8% 

21.3% 

12.1% 

— 

— 

26.3% 

22.4% 

(45) 

(16) 

(128) 

(72) 

— 

(1) 

(10) 

(37) 

Drop-out 

17.0% 

(23) 

52.6% 

(50) 

30.9% 

(186) 

66.7% 

(3961 

ill 

ill 

47.4% 

(18) 

73.9% 

11221 

(135) 

(95) 

(602) 

(594) 

(4) 

(4) 

(38) 

(165) 

*Too  few  for  meaningful  percentages 


There  are  many  fewer  older  students,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
less  likely  to  participate  in  activities,  and  far  more  likely  to  drop- 
out. Removing  the  older  Liberal  Arts  students  moves  the  younger  ones 
closer  to  the  Hawthorn  pattern. 
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Within  each  sex  category j participants  across  college  look  more 
like  each  other,  but  there  are  still  substantial  differences 


Men  Women 

Hawthorn  Liberal  Arts  Hawthorn  Liberal  Arts 


Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part . 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

Graduate 

41.8% 

31.1% 

40.6% 

16.0% 

60.0% 

26.0% 

50.9% 

18.6% 

(33) 

(19) 

(108) 

(57) 

(36) 

(11) 

(190) 

(75) 

Slow-down 

41.8% 

16.4% 

26, 7Z 

is.o;? 

20.0% 

17.1% 

18.0% 

11.1% 

(33) 

(10) 

(71) 

(64) 

(12) 

( 7) 

(67) 

(45) 

Drop-out 

16.4% 

52.5% 

32.7% 

65.92 

20.0% 

56.1% 

31.1% 

70.3% 

(13) 

(32) 

(87) 

(234) 

(12) 

(23) 

(116) 

12841 

(79) 

(61) 

(266) 

(355) 

(60) 

(41) 

(373) 

(404) 

An  interesting  pattern  is  that  participant  women  are  most  likely 
to  graduate,  and  non-participant  women  are  most  likely  to  drop-out. 

But  the  most  important  test  of  the  relationship  between  partici- 
pant and  outcome  would  be  one  concerning  "input",  that  xs,  the  student 
upon  entrance.  The  measure  used  below  is  a combination  of  information 
about  the  student’s  high  school  and  about  himself.  The  following 
composite  of  factors  is  used  to  show  difference  in  the  "input"  of 
students. 


Composite  stu- 
dent quality 

Good  ) 

Average 

Poor 

High  school 

■ r 

■i 

Out-  ' ■ Out- 

quality 

istanding  standing  Good 

1 

Good  Average 

Average  Poor  Poor 

Student  ad- 

i  Certi-  Cert 

jficate  Exam  ■ if. 

Certi- 

Cert  Cert 

mission  by 

Exam 

Exam  if.  if. 

Using  the  composite  index  of  student  quality,  and  the  categories 
already  used,  we  can  consider  whether  student  quality  affects  the  rela- 
tionship between  college,  activities,  and  outcome. 


It  cm  bo  seen  fron  cross-participatiorij  cross-college  and  cross- 
preparation comparisons  that  the  basic  pattern  holds  up;  those  who  pcarti- 
cipate  in  any  student  activities  are  more  likely  to  graduate  and  less 

likely  to  drop-out. 


Considering  the  quality  of  studen'':  preparation,  we  find,  of  course, 
that  better  students  are  likely  to  better  in  terns  of  outcome.  But  the 
table  also  shows  that,  whatever  the  quality  of  participation,  the  main 
pattern  continues-  those  in  Hawthorn  and  activities  do  better,  t ose  n 
Liberal  Arts  and  not  in  activities  do  worse. 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 


Liberal  Arts 


Social 
frat. /sor. 


Not.  Inv. 


Refused 


participant 

41 

62 

11 

active 

17 

16 

3 

Honorary 
recogniation  | 

11 

participant 

7 

4 

active 

Dr ana,  speech 
nusical 

13 

t 

participant 

29 

27 

active  j 

7 

11 

3 

Recreation  j 

participant 

33 

35 

7 

1 4 

active 

1 

3 

1 

University 

Athletics 

participant 

3 

5 

1 * 

active 

1 

Interest  groups 

participant 

14 

9 

1 

active 

1 

1 

Other 

2 

participant 

10 

0 

active 

1 

1 

Hawthorn 


Transfer  Stayed 


21 

Q 


6 


16 

4 


17 


1 

1 


8 

1 


11 

1 


?Jot 

Eligible 


LiV 


21 

4 


O 

O 


16 

‘ 2 


8 


Raw . 


12 

3 


2 

1 


8 


10 


Total  N 


168 

52 


31  1 
1 ( 


? 


101 

30 


110 

11 


13 

2 


47 

4 


40 

3 
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